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I.— NOTES    ON    ENGLISH    ETYMOLOGY.      By   the 

Rev.  Professor  Skeat. 

{Bead  at  the  Society' t  Meeting  on  Friday,  ^'ov.  7,  1884.) 

Lirtre.  In  Piers  Plowman,  B.  v.  138,  the  character  of 
Wrath  is  introduced,  who  says,  amongst  other  things,  "  On 
limitoures  and  listres :  lesynges  I  ymped ; ''  i.e.  I  engrafted 
lies  upon  limitors  and  listres,  or  in  other  words,  I  taught 
such  men  how  to  tie.  The  meaning  of  limitor  is  known  ;  it 
implied  a  friar  who  begged  within  certain  fixed  limits.  The 
word  Iktre  is  explained  by  the  Lat.  lector  in  the  Prompt. 
Parv.,  as  said  in  my  Noteft,  where  I  have  also  remarked  that 
lector  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor  orders  in  the  church. 
I  am  now  told,  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  name  kctor, 
in  this  sense,  is  not  now,  nor  ever  was,  a  familiar  word ;  for 
a  man  can  still,  as  he  always  could,  be  appointed  to  all  the 
minor  orders  successively  in  one  day,  and  so  become  a  deacon 
at  once ;  and  such  a  man '  cares  very  little  for  the  title  of 
lector^  which  he  never  uses.  On  the  other  hand,  lector  was 
a  name  given  to  what  is  known  in  English  as  a  lecturer,  i.e. 
an  occasional  preacher  ;  see  the  definitions  of  lecturer  in 
Bailey  and  Johnson.  Thus  the  listres  were  the  preaching 
friars,  mainly  (I  suppose)  Dominicans,  who  were  also  culled 
Fri^irs  Preachers  ;  just  as  the  limitors  were  the  begging 
friars,  mainly  Franciscans.  This  clears  up  the  sense,  and 
will  be  found  to  suit  the  passage  exactly,  the  subject  being 
the  angry  quarrels  between  the  friars  and  the  parish 
priests. 

All  that  remains  is  to  trace  the  etymology  of  listre.  I  am 
not  able  to  explain  the  «,  yet  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  O.F. 
litrCf  which  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous  words  which 
Phil.  Tram.  ISSA-e.  1 
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were  derived  from  a  Latin  nominative  ease ;  the  ordinary  F. 
lecteur  is  from  the  Lat.  ace.  lectorem,  but  litre  represents  the 
very  form  lector  itself.  Littre,  s.v.  lecteur,  quotes  the  O.F. 
litre,  from  the  Dictionary  of  La  Curpe  de  la  Palaye,  with  a 
quotation ;  and  observes  that  litre  is  from  the  nora.  lector. 
On  reference  to  La  Gurne,  I  can  only  find  the  form  listre} 
I  have  been  led  to  discuss  this  word  because  it  throws  some 
light  also  upon  the  word  accoutre.  Dr.  Murray  is  inclined 
to  adopt  my  derivation  of  the  O.F.  coustre  from  a  Low  Lat. 
form  custor,  a  by- form  ot  custoa;  and  the  formation  is  exactly 
parallel.  As  litre  is  from  lector,  so  coustre  is  from  custor; 
to  which  I  may  add  that  so  extremely  cautious  a  writer  as 
Kluge  assumes  a  Low  Lat.  custor  without  hesitation,  as 
being  the  only  form  which  could  possibly  have  given  rise  to 
the  mod.  G.  kuster,  a  sacristan. 

When  we  consider  the  final  •re  in  such  words  as  listre  and 
coustre,  I  suppose  that  the  r  is  here  due  to  the  Latin  r; 
though  it  seems  to  me  not  wholly  impossible  that  the  Latin 
•or  might  have  fallen  away,  and  that,  in  the  suffix  -re, 
the  r  may  possibly  be  intrusive.  However  this  may  be, 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  an 
intrusive  r  after  /,  and  especially  st,  as  being  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  more  notice  than  it  has  perhaps  at  present 
received. 

"We  find,  for  example,  in  Piers  Plowman,  B.  vii.  14,  the 
word  legistre,  a  legist.  This  answers  to  an  O.F.  legiste,  also 
legistre,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Low  Lat.  legista^  a  word 
formed  by  adding  the  suffix  -ista  (of  Greek  origin)  to  the 
base  leg*  of  the  Lat.  lex.     Thus  the  r  is  merely  intrusive. 

Again  we  find,  in  Piers  Plowman,  C.  xvi.  85,  the  word 
decretistre ;  this  answers  to  an  O.F.  decretistre  or  decretiste, 
from  Low  Lat.  decretista.  Examples  of  decretistre  and 
legistre  are  given  in  Littr^,  both  s.v.  dicritiste.  Here,  once 
more,  the  r  is  intrusive.  And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to 
explain  the  curious  word  ditinistre  in  Chaucer's  Knightes 

^  Littr^*8  quotation  is  copied  from  Lacurne,  s.t.  littre.  He  does  not  tell  us 
why  he  alters  the  form  to  litre  ;  we  must  suppose  that  he  considered  the  «  as  in- 
organic, as  indeed  it  must  be. 
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Tale,  1953,  which  occurs  as  a  rime  to  regktre.  I  remember 
seeing  a  remark,  I  think  in  Notes  and  Queries,  that  this  form 
baffles  explanation ;  and,  at  any  rate.  Dr.  Morris  has  not 
explained  it.  However,  it  presents  no  difficulty;  the  r  is 
merely  intrusive,  and  the  word  is  equivalent  to  a  Low  Lat. 
diuin-ista,  formed  by  adding  -ista  to  the  stem  of  diuin-us. 
To  those  who  tell  us  that  we  cannot  explain  the  r  in  this 
word,  we  have  merely  to  reply  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
do  more  than  to  declare  it  to  be  intrusive. 

Once  more.  Bailey  gives  the  equivalent  forms  sophist  and 
sophistevy  which  he  defines  as  '  a  subtil  cavilling  disputer ; 
also  a  young  student  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.' 
Here  we  have  an  O.F.  snphiste,  or  (with  intrusive  r)  sophist  re  ^ 
and  the  intrusive  r  has  actually  produced  an  additional 
syllable  in  modern  English,  by  confusion  with  the  very 
common  suffix  -er.  In  precisely  the  same  way  we  can  best 
explain  the  word  alchemister  in  Murray's  Dictionary ;  the 
suffix  -er  is  really  due  to  an  O.F.  alchemistre,  which  is 
nothing  but  aichemiste  with  an  intrusive  r  after  the  t.  The 
word  is  written  alchemistre  in  three  of  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer 
which  Dr.  Murray  duly  cites. 

Under  alchemister,  Dr.  Murray  refers  us  to  barrister,  as 
being  of  similar  formation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
right,  and  that  barrister  really  demands,  for  its  explanation, 
no  longer  a  form  than  a  Low  Lat.  barrista ;  and  a  barrister 
might  just  as  well  have  been  called  a  barrist.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  find  the  word  either  in  Low  Latin  or  in  O.F. ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  early  word. 

Oar  late  President  further  refers  us  to  chorister.  This  I 
take  to  represent  an  O.F.  choristre,  with  intrusive  r;  it 
means  no  more  than  a  chorist,  Ducange  gives  the  Low  Lat. 
charista,  and  Cotgrave  has  F.  choriste,  'a  chorist,  a  singing 
man  in  a  queer.' 

A  very  curious  example  is  in  the  word  roistering.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  roister  is  a  sb.,  from  the  O.F.  rustre,  *  a 
roister ' ;  in  Cotgrave.  Rustre  is  the  same  word  as  O.F. 
ruste,  from  the  Lat.  ace.  rusticum,  a  countryman,  a  clownish 
person.     See  rustre  in  Littr^.     We  have  since  added  another 
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final  -er,  and  talk  of  a  roisterer.  It  is  worth  notice  that  a 
roisterer  means  no  more  than  a  roister ;  and  again,  that 
a  roister  means  no  more  than  a  roist,  i.e.  a  rustic.  Hence 
the  final  -erer  in  roist-erer  has  actually  been  suggested  by  a 
mere  intrusive  r.  I  accordingly  explain  the  final  -er  in 
such  words  as  the  familiar  E.  suffix,  the  addition  of  which 
was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  a  final  -re  in  the  corre- 
sponding F.  words;  but  in  the  F.  forms  I  look  upon  the 
r  as  intrusive,  -stre  being  put  for  -ste. 

Another  clear  and  well-known  example  of  an  intrusive  r, 
after  rt,  occurs  in  cartridge,  from  the  F.  cartouche.  In  the 
word  partridge^  the  intrusive  r  occurred  originally  after  rd 
rather  than  rt^  the  F.  word  hem^perdrix.  This  leads  us  to  con- 
sider the  possible  intrusion  of  r  after  other  letters.  Yet  I 
must  not  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  occurrence  of  r 
after  t  without  a  passing  mention  of  what  is,  I  think,  the 
most  astonishing  example  of  all,  viz.  in  the  word  treasure,  F. 
tresor,  from  the  Lat.  ace.  thesaurum. 

The  next  letter  to  be  considered  is  naturally  d;  I  have 
already  mentioned  perdrix.  It  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  letter  /  at  the  same  time ;  Brachet  gives  us  the 
very  curious  example  of  fr  for  /  iu  the  F.  fronde,  a  sling, 
from  the  Lat.  Junda. 

I  shall  first  of  all  take  the  word  philosopher,  where  ph  has 
the  sound  of  /.  This  is  spelt  philosofre  in  Chaucer ;  and  I 
contend  that  the  r  is  merely  intrusive.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  word  as  the  O.F.  philosophe,  from  the  Lat.  ace.  philoso' 
phum.  This  being  so,  I  am  not  convinced  that  Brachet  has 
rightly  explained  the  F.  coj^re,  E.  coffer.  He  derives  it  from 
the  Lat.  cophinum,  by  supposing  it  contracted  to  cophnum, 
after  which  the  O.F.  cofre  results  by  the  change  of  n  to  r. 
This  seems  to  me  questionable.  We  find,  indeed,  an  O.F. 
cofin  (see  Godefroy),  whence  E.  coffin ;  but  the  usual  method 
of  formation  of  O.F.  words  requires  the  rejection  of  the 
medial  vowel  t,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  hence 
obtain  a  form  coffe,  just  as  the  Lat.  terminum  produces  the 
F.  terme.  We  could  also  obtain  a  form  co/re  by  the  intru- 
sion of  r ;  and  this  will  give  us  the  E.  coffier.     Under  these 
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circumstances,  it  becomes  interesting  to  look  for  an  O.F. 
coffe\  and  I  find  two  examples  of  this  form  in  Godefroy, 
with  the  sense  of  a  small  tub  or  vessel  for  containing  water ; 
whilst  Roquefort  explains  coffe  as  meaning  a  coffer,  a  sort  of 
Tase.  Even  in  the  word  order,  F.  ordre,  I  do  not  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  n  of  the  accusative  ordinem  is  absolutely 
required  to  account  for  the  r,  as  is  usually  said ;  at  any  rate, 
I  would  say  that,  if  there  was  really  such  a  substitution,  it 
was  readily  brought  about  by  the  ease  with  which  r  could  be 
sounded  in  this  position.  I  would  say  the  same  of  the 
famous  word  Londres  for  London^  which  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Latin  Londinium,  with  the  change  of  n  to  r.  I  do 
not  know  how  old  the  F.  Londres  may  be;  but  it  seems  to 
ine  quite  as  easy  to  derive  it  from  the  A.S.  Lunden,  and 
to  suppose  the  r  to  be  intrusive  or  excrescent.  As  to  the 
final  8,  I  confess  that  it  puzzles  me. 

The  intrusive  r  may  have  originated  in  England  just  as 
well  as  in  France.  We  have  an  instance  in  the  word 
lavender,  M.E.  lauendrey  from  F.  lavande;  so  also  we  may 
most  easily  account  for  provender,  from  F.  provende, 

I  have  now  considered  the  occurrence  of  intrusive  r,  at 
any  rate  in  some  cases,  after  t,  d,f.  The  other  letters  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  admit  of  it  are  k  (or  hard  c),  g,  p, 
and  b.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  examples  in  English  except 
the  word  jasper,  and  possibly  citlprit.  The  former  is  a  clear 
case;  the  O.F.  jafpre  is  formed  with  intrusive  r  from  the 
O.F.  jaspe,  which  results  from  the  Lat.  ia^pidem.  As  to 
culprit,  it  may  possibly  stand  from  culpate,  for  the  Lat. 
culpatm ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  difficult  word.  Dr. 
Morris  also  instances  the  words  bridegroom,  hoarse,  and 
corporal.  In  the  word  bridegroom^  we  find  r  intruded  after 
^  in  a  word  of  English  origin.  The  other  two  examples  are 
of  a  different  character,  and  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  vowel-sound,  which  led  to  a  vicious  spelling. 

Sut,  before  concluding  this  investigation,  we  must  re« 
member  that  /  is  interchangeable  with  r,  and  we  have  to 
enquire  if  there  are  any  instances  of  intrusive  /,  especially 
after  t,  d,  /,  A*,  p,  or  b.     Putting  aside  the  intrusive  /  in 
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couldy  the  examples  given  by  Dr.  Morris  are  the  following, 
VIZ.  myrtle^  nufticipie,  participle^  principle,  and  si/llable. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  about  myrtle,  because  there  was  a 
F.  diminutive  form  myrtil,  Low  Lat.  myrtilhs.  But  in  the 
words  manciple,  participle,  principle,  syllable,  the  /  is  certainly 
intrusive,  and  the  intrusion  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
English  only.  I  have  at  least  three  more  words  to  add  ; 
these  are  treacle,  O.F.  triacle,  from  Lat.  theriacum ;  chronicle, 
O.F.  chroniqtie,  from  the  Lat.  pi.  chronica ;  canticle,  O.F. 
cantique,  from  the  Lat.  canticum.  In  the  last  instance,  Littr^ 
gives  canticle,  with  intrusive  /,  as  a  Burgundian  form.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  -k  in  canticle  is  a 
diminutive  suffix ;  for  the  Canticles  are  called  Cantique  de 
Cantiques  in  French,  and  Cantica  Canticorum  in  Latin. 

Andiron.  I  have  given  this  as  borrowed  from  an  O.F. 
andier,  the  word  now  spelt  landier  by  coalescence  with  the 
def.  article.  This  is  verified  by  the  occurrence  of  the  six- 
teenth century  form  laund-iron,  which  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon.  In  a.d.  1541,  *ij.  old  great  laund-irons*  are 
valued  at  five  shillings ;  Lancashire  Wills,  Chetham  Soc,  i. 
128;  and  in  a.d.  1557,  *two  launde-irons  *  are  again  men- 
tioned in  company  with  '  one  pay  re  of  tonges ' ;  id.  i.  172. 
Mr.  Peacock,  in  his  Glossary  of  Manley  and  Corringham 
Words,  quotes  "  one  iyron  potte  and  one  land-iyron  "  from 
an  inventory  dated  1685. 

Beziqne,  a  game  at  cards.  (F. — Pers.).  Spelt  hezique  in 
Ogilvie's  Dictionary. — F.  besigue  (also  spelt  bSsy) ;  Littre. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  E.  spelling  with  q  is  due  to  the 
mistake  of  putting  the  common  combination  qu  for  the  less 
common  gu.  /3.  (Mr.  Francis,  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library,  kindly  points  out  that  the  word  is  Persian.) — Pers. 
bdzichi,  sport,  a  game;  Palmer's  Pers.  Diet.  col.  67.  Cf. 
also  bdzigar,  a  juggler ;  from  the  verb  bdzidan,  to  play.  We 
also  find  Pers.  bdzi,  play,  sport ;  id.  col.  66  ;  this  accounts 
for  the  parallel  F.  form  b^y,  and  thus  clinches  the  etymology. 

Caontohono,  indian  rubber.  (Ecuador.)  This  name  for 
what  is  now  called  indian  rubber  is  now  but  little  used ;  it  is 
a  clumsy  and  unfamiliar  form,  and  will  probably  soon  die 
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out.  It  18  usually  said  to  be  of  Brazilian  origin,  and  1  have 
endeavoured  to  test  this  assertion.  In  this  matter,  I  have 
received  most  kind  help  from  Professor  Alexander,  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  He  'refers  me  to  one  of  Roret's  Industrial 
Manuals,  called  **  Nouveau  Manuel  complet  du  Fabricant 
d'Objets  de  Caoutchouc ;  par  M.  Maigne "  ;  also  to  La 
Condamine,  Abr^g^e  d'un  Voyage  fait  dans  Tlnt^rieUr  de 
I'Am^rique  M^ridionale  (1745).  From  the  former  book  it 
appears  that  indian-rubber  has  various  names  among  the 
different  S.  American  tribes.  The  natives  of  the  province 
of  Las  Esmeraldas  (Ecuador)  call  it  hevS ;  whilst  the  name 
caoutchouc,  used  at  Quito,  belongs  to  the  idiom  of  the  Indians 
of  the  province  of  Mainas,  and  signifies  "juice  of  a  tree." 
These  Indians  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Marona  and  the 
lower  Pastaza,  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  in  Ecuador,  and 
are  the  near  neighbours  of  the  Omaguas.  Black's  Atlas 
gives  the  rivers  Marouna  and  Pastaca,  flowing  down  from 
the  Andes  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghimborazo)  into  the 
Amazon.  La  Gondamine  says  that  the  "gum,  called  cahuchu 
in  the  parts  of  the  province  of  Quito  which  are  near  the  sea, 
is  also  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Maraflon,"  which 
is  another  name  for  the  Amazon.  The  net  results  are  (1) 
that  the  word  means  "  juice  of  a  tree  " ;  and  (2)  that  the 
home  of  the  word  is  not  Brazil,  but  Ecuador,  and  in  par^* 
ticular  that  part  of  it  netfr  Quito,  where  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  flow  down  southwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghimborazo.  As  the  Amazon  is  a  river  of  great  length,  it 
is  useful  to  know  that  the  name  is  only  known  near  the 
source  of  that  river,  not  near  its  mouth.  Prof.  Alexander 
adds  that  La  Gondamine  seems  to  have  sent  a  detailed 
account  of  caoutchotie  and  its  uses  in  a  M^ moire  to  the 
Academy  in  1738-9. 

Con  (1).  M.E.  cunnien,  to  taste,  try.  I  merely  wish  to 
■ay  that,  in  my  Dictionary,  I  have  omitted  to  add  the  re- 
ference.    It  occurs  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  p.  114. 

Curmudgeon.  I  have  met  with  this  word  in  Hazlitt's  Old 
Plays,  xi.  195,  in  a  play  dated  1614.  It  is  known  that  the 
old  spelling  of  this  word  was  corn-fnt^gin,  as  in  Holland's 
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Pliny;  and  I  have  suggested  that  mudgin  stands  for  mudging, 
i.e.  hiding,  from  the  O.F.  mucer,  to  hide.  Cf.  M.E.  mttchen^ 
to  hide  ;  prov.  E.  mouch,  mich,  to  play  truant.  My  object  in 
again  alluding  to  this  word  is  to  draw  alitention  to  a  very 
remarkable  passage  in  Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne, 
ed.  Furnivall,  11.  6227-6234  : 

**  perfore  hyt  were  bettyr  here 

Dyspende  here  ]>yng  on  gode  manere 

pan  for  to  lay  hyt  vp  pn  mucche  [i.e.  in  hiding] 

0]>er  yn  cofre  o)?er  in  hucche. 

Aueryce,  ryche  and  harde 

Ys  a  ]>efe,  a  mokerade  [var.  reading  mokerarde] 

"When  he  mucchej)  fry aely 

pBLt  many  man  myjt  lyue  by." 

Here  we  have  mucchen,  vb.,  to  hide  up ;  mttcche,  sb.,  hiding, 
and  mokerarde^  a  curmudgeon.  Again,  in  another  passage, 
11.  6067,  6068 : 

"  Against  mokerers  wyl  y  ]>repe  ' 
]?at  gadren  pens  vn-to  an  hepe." 
This  gives  us  mokerer,  with  the  same  sense  of  curmudgeon. 
The  Prompt.  Parv.  has :  "  muglard^  or  nyggard,  or  pynchar, 
ienaXf  avarus ; "  and  Way  refers  to  Cotgrave,  who  has  "  mugotter, 
to  hoord,  mugotf  a  hoord,  or  secret  heap  of  treasure."  Sigart 
gives  the  Walloon  words  mucker^  to  hide,  muche,  a  hoard ; 
muchette,  hide  and  seek. 

All  these  forms  seem  to  proceed  from  a  base  muk,  some- 
times weakened  to  mug,  or  palatalised  to  much.  I  have 
hitherto  said  that  the  derivation  of  the  O.F.  mucer,  to  hide, 
is  unknown ;  but  I  now  find  that  Kluge  gives  a  Teutonic 
root  muk,  to  lurk  secretly,  which  he  treats  of  under  meuchel 
as  it  appears  in  meuchel-mord,  assassination,  i.e.  secret  murder; 
and  he  adds  that  there  is  a  Celtic  root  mug  with  the  same 
sense,  appearing  in  the  0.  Irish  for-miiigthe,  hidden,  for^ 
muichdetu,  a  hiding.  There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the 
O.F.  mucer,  to  hide,  is  from  this  root,  and  that  all  the  other 
words  above  mentioned  may  be  traced  back  to  it  likewise. 

Saunter.  I  have  made  a  guess,  in  the  Academy,  that  this 
difficult  word  is  from  an  O.F.  s'auntrer,  to  adventure  my- 
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self.  I  here  note  that  this  form  actually  occurs  in  the  Year 
Book  of  the  11-12  year  of  Edward  III.  (Rolls  Series),  p.  619, 
where  we  find  mention  of  a  man  'qe  sauntre  en  ewe,'  i.e.  who 
adventures  himself  upon  the  water,  or,  as  we  now  say,  who 
puts  to  sea.  I  have  already  noted,  in  the  Supplement  to  my 
Dictionary,  that  the  two  earliest  examples  of  the  E.  word 
which  I  have  yet  seen  occur  in  the  still  unpublished  edition 
of  the  York  Mysteries,  which  I  hope  will  soon  appear. 

Sansage.  It  has  been  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof. 
Nettleship  that  the  original  Latin  form  of  sausage  is  not 
mlcilia,  nor  sa/sicium,  but  sahicia,  a  fem.  sb.  The  Ital.  form 
is  sakiccia^  and  the  F.  mucisse  is  likewise  feminine.  The 
sb.  Bakicia,  a  sausage,  occurs  in  the  Gruquian  scholiast  on 
Horace,  2  Sat.  3.  229.  The  adj.  aakicius  is  given  by  Georges 
in  his  Latin  Dictionary.  Prof.  Nettleship  thinks  that  the 
sb.  mhicia  may  be  as  old  as  the  fourth  century.  I  may  add, 
that  the  spelling  sausage  (with  a)  is  false ;  it  should  rather 
be  sausige  (with  i),  as  in  Cotgrave.  Moreover,  sausige  is  a 
weakened  form  of  sau8ice=F,  satu^isse. 

Scan.  I  have  said  that,  in  the  phrase  to  scan  a  verse,  scan 
is  short  for  scand^  but  I  was  unable  to  produce  that  form.  I 
have  since  found  it.  In  Pinkerton's  Ancient  Scottish 
Poetry,  ii.  267,  there  is  a  poem  addressed  to  Miss  Maitland, 
and  taken  from  one  of  the  Maitland  MSS.,  in  which  one  of 
the  lines  ends  with — "  quho  list  thy  vers  to  scand."  It  rimes 
with  land.     The  date  of  the  poem  is  1586. 

Service  tree,  a  kind  of  wild  pear-tree.  (L.  and  E.)  The 
seittce-iree  is  a  name  given  to  the  Pt/rm  domestica.  A  better 
known  tree  of  a  similar  kind  is  the  mountain-ash  or  Pyrus 
aucuparia,  sometimes  called  the  fowler's  service-tree.  It  is 
well  explained  in  Ogilvie's  Dictionary,  where  the  remark  is 
hazarded,  that  the  name  is  corrupted  from  the  Latin  sorbtis. 
This  idea  is,  in  the  main,  correct,  but  it  demands  a  closer 
investigation,  since  the  connection  in  form  between  service 
and  sarbus  is,  at  first  sight,  very  slight.  It  can,  however,  be 
traced,  as  follows.  The  Lat.  sorbus  took,  in  A.S.,  the  form 
st/rf  or  syrfe ;  for  I  assume  that  this  A.S.  syrfe  is  merely  the 
Latin  word  in  an  English  spelling,  rather  than  consider  the 
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Latin  and  E.  words  as  cognate.  The  change  of  o  to  y  Is 
common  in  A.S.  words,  when  due  to  an  i  in  the  following 
syllable;  it  may  have  taken  place,  in  the  present  case,  by 
analogy  with  other  instances.  The  final  /  in  A.S.  syrf  is 
curious ;  but  we  find  /  used  to  represent  a  Latin  r,  as  in 
JerB^  a  verse ;  and  the  use  of  it  for  a  Latin  J,  especially  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  is  not  surprising.  We  may  also  compare 
E.  mlcBy  A.S.  %ealfi  with  the  Gothic  salbon,  to  anoint.  ^.  The 
A.S.  Dictionaries  do  not  give  the  word  si/rf  or  si/r/e,  with  the 
exception  of  Leo's  Glossary,  where  it  is  explained  wrongly ; 
but  it  is  given,  with  references,  in  the  Glossary  to  Cockayne's 
Leechdoms.  Cockayne  gives  it  as  syrfe^  fern,  sb  ,  gen.  st/r/an, 
a  service-tree,  also  syrf-Moio  as  a  compound  sb.,  and  explains 
it  by  "  Lat.  sorhus,  pirus  domestical  very  rare  in  England, 
and  pirus  aucuparia,  very  common."  One  reference  is  to 
Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  vol.  vi.  p.  234,  No.  430, 
where  we  find,  in  a  list  of  boundaries,  the  expression  '  %ouoa 
on  "SA  syrfan^  thence  to  the  service-trees.  7.  The  M.E.  form 
was  %erf  or  %eni,e  in  the  singular  (which  does  not  occur), 
and  Herue%  or  %erte%  in  the  plural.  The  word  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  omitted  in  the  Glossary  to  Palladius  on  Hus- 
bandry, but  it  occurs,  nevertheless,  in  the  text ;  see  the 
E.E.T.S.  edition,  p.  52,  bk.  ii.  st.  33,  1.  227. 

"  In  Jane,  in  Feveryere,  and  Marche  in  cold 
Erthe,  October  and  November  in  hoote 
Erthe,  is  settyng  of  %erve%  noble  holde,"  etc. 

I.e.  it  is  considered  a  good  plan  to  plant  serves  in  cold  ground  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  but  in  hot  ground  in  October 
and  November.  It  follows  that  serves,  or  in  the  Northern  dia- 
lect servis,  is  really  a  dissyllabic  plural ;  and  a  servis-tree  is 
really  a  tree  bearing  serves.  In  precisely  the  same  manner 
there  was  a  fruit  called  a  quitif  and  the  tree  which  bore  it  was 
called  either  a  quin-tree  or  a  quins-tree ;  here,  also,  the  plural 
form  prevailed,  and  the  tree  is  now  always  called  a  quince^ 
tree,  the  substitution  of  ce  for  s  being  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  combined  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
achieve  a  phonetic  spelling.  In  Tudor-English,  the  spell- 
ings servis-tree  and  service-tree  were  convertible;  they  occur 
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in  different  parts  of  the  same  book.  In  Holland's  translation 
of  Pliny,  bk.  xvi.  c.  18,  we  have  remarks  on  "  the  ser vis- 
tree  " :  in  bk.  xv.,  the  title  of  ch.  21  is :  "Of  services,  four 
kinds,"  where  services  :=  serves-es  is  a  double  plural,  like 
quinC'€s^=.quin'S'es.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  Folk-Etymology, 
suggests  the  derivation  from  sorbus,  but  fails  to  explain  the 
spelling.  He  supplies,  however,  a  capital  quotation  from 
Burton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy,  Democritus  to  the  Reader, 
p.  69 :  "  Crato  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  peares, 
apples,  plumras,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlers,  serves, 
etc."  I  think  it  is  now  clear  that  a  service-tree  is  a  serves-^ 
tree,  i.e.  a  tree  bearing  serves,  where  serves  is  the  plural  of  a 
word  which  appears  in  A.S.  as  st/rfe,  or,  in  composition,  ad 
si/rf.  And  I  farther  consider  this  A.S.  syr/e  to  be  merely  a 
slightly  disguised  form  of  the  Lat.  sorbus,  I  think  we  may 
now  entirely  reject  the  derivation  suggested  by  Dr.  Prior, 
that  service  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  crrvisia,  beer,  because 
beer  was  made  from  its  berries.  Every  Englishman  knows 
what  beer  is,  and  he  could  easily  have  called  a  tree  a  beer-tree, 
if  he  wished  to  be  understood  by  others.  Besides,  we  now 
know  that  the  very  fruit  of  the  tree  was  called  serves,  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  beer  grew  ready  made.  I  may 
add  that,  in  Latin,  the  fruit  was  called  sorbum,  whilst  the 
tree  itself  was  sorbus.  Bailey's  Dictionary  has  :  **  Service, 
a  sort  of  fruit,  called  also  a  sorb-apple  " ;  showing  that  the 
word  sorb  was  again  borrowed  from  Latin  at  a  later  period. 

Set.  When  we  speak  of  a  set  of  tea-things,  the  word  set 
is  only  a  peculiar  use  of  the  Latin  sec  fa,  which  we  also  have 
in  English  in  the  form  of  sept,  with  the  sense  of  ' following^ 
or  'clan.'  This  I  have  already  said.  I  now  find  some 
excellent  examples  of  the  Latin  secta  in  this  sense.  In  the 
York  Wills,  ed.  Raine,  ii.  102,  we  find  a  testator  leaving  a 
goblet  which  was  one  of  a  set  of  six :  ''lego  j.  goblet  unde 
sunt  vj.  de  secta."  He  also  leaves  a  flat  "  piece,"  i,e,  silver 
cup,  which  had  been  one  of  a  set  of  five :  **  lego  .  .  .  j.  flat 
peciam  unde  fuerunt  quinque  de  secta"  I  believe  this  use 
of  secta  is  very  common.  The  date  of  the  will  is  1444.  I 
do  not  know  how  old  the  word  set  is  in  this  sense ;  if  it  be 
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not  of  great  antiquity,  it  may  have  been  borrowed  imme- 
diately from  the  Ital.  aetta  (Low  Lat.  sec  fa). 

Spmoe.  I  have  shown  that  spruce  is  the  same  as  pruce^ 
i.e.  Prussian.  I  now  find  that,  in  the  York  Wills,  ed. 
Raine,  the  words  pruce  hist  and  prtice  cofer,  i.e.  Prussian 
chest  and  Prussian  coffer,  occur  repeatedly,  and  that  pruce  is 
very  often  replaced  by  spruce.  Examples  abound.  There 
is  a  striking  example  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  194,  195,  where,  in  one 
and  the  same  will,  dated  1445,  we  find  "  j.  cistam  vocatam 
a  pruce  kyste,"  and  just  below,  "j.  pruce  coffre*';  and 
again,  "  j.  cistam  vocatam  sprusse  coff*re,"  in  the  last  line. 

Tawdry.  The  usual  account  of  this  word  is  that  tawdry 
stands  for  St.  Awdry^  and  that  Awdry  means  Efheldreda,  as 
she  is  usually  called.  I  am  here  concerned  only  with  the 
etymology  of  this  name,  which  is  wrongly  explained  in  my 
Dictionary  from  a  form  ^/>e/dryht,  occurring  in  the  A.S. 
Chronicle.  This  form  is  incorrect;  so  also  are  the  forms 
^peldry^  as  used  in  -^Elfred's  translation  of  Beda,  and 
^peldrip  in  the  Laud  MS.  of  the  Chronicle ;  but  they  are 
very  nearly  right.  The  right  form  is  JEpelpnfS^  of  which 
^peldrifS  and  JEpeldrip  are  easy  corruptions.  This  occurs 
in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  A.S.  Chronicle.  "Anno  679. 
Her  -3Elfwine  wees  ofslsGgen,  and  Sancte  -3E])el)?ry])  for])- 
ferde."  Cf.  "-Sl'SelSry^  regina,"  occurring  ad.  714,  in 
Kemble,  Codex  Diplomaticus,  No.  999.  The  sense  is  '  noble 
strength.'  Grein  gives /ry8,/rySw,  strength;  Sievers  (A.S. 
Gramm.  §  269}  marks  the  y  as  long.  This  seems  to  be  right ; 
see  the  articles  on  pru^r  in  Vigfusson  and  in  Schade.  We 
have  the  same  suffix  in  Ger-trude,  i.e.  *  spear-strength,'  a 
name  not  of  E.,  but  of  O.H.G.  origin. 

Teetotum.  The  etymology  is  clearly  from  the  fact  that 
the  winning  side  of  the  toy  was  marked  T,  signifying  totum. 
Another  side  of  the  toy  was  marked  N,  meaning  nihil.  I 
have  to  add  that  1  have  lately  found  an  allusion  to  it  in 
Dunbar's  Address  "  to  the  king,"  st.  15,  1.  4 :  "  He  playis 
with  totumy  and  I  with  nichelL"  Sibbald  has  a  note  on  the 
word,  and  refers  us  to  Rabelais,  bk.  i.  c.  22. 
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1.  Aooo;  2.  Aloof;  3.  Shelter;  4.  Scbew  (an  old  horse) ;  6.  To  Ted  ;  6. 
Gull  (a  dupe) ;  7.  Sound  (of  the  sea) ;  8.  To  Sound  (depth). 

{Bead  at  the  Society**  Meeting  on  Friday^  Nov.  7,  1884.) 

Agog. — Explained  by  Dr.  Murray,  "  In  eager  readiness, 
expectation  or  desire,  on  the  move,  astir."  Yet  he  compares 
it  with  Fr.  vivre  d  gogo  *  to  live  like  a  lord,  in  abundance,' 
and  suggests  that  perhaps  the  word  may  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  Fr.  en  gogues;  estre  en  sea  goguea  *to  be  frolicke, 
livelie,  all-a-hoit,  in  a  pleasant  humour,  in  a  vein  of  mirth ' :' 
Cotgr.  If  agog  was  an  adaptation  of  the  French  expression, 
it  must  have  undergone  a  wonderful  change  of  meaning 
in  passing  into  English.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  these  Fr.  terms,  as  the  import 
of  the  word  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  significance  of 
the  elements  gig,  gag,  gog,  in  expressing  the  idea  of  vibratory 
or  palpitating  movement  exhibited  in  numerous  words  in 
English  and  German,  as  well  as  in  Qaelic  and  Welsh. 

The  derivation  of  a  word  is  commonly  to  be  sought  in 
an  exaggerated  form  of  the  thing  signified,  and  the  highest 
degree  of  eagerness  for  anything  takes  effect  in  a  state 
of  nervous  excitement  that  makes  it  impossible  to  keep 
still.  A  person  in  such  a  state  is  said  in  Scotch  to  be 
fidging  fain^  that  is,  so  desirous  as  to  be  twitching  with 
excitement.  A  good  illustration  of  such  a  state  may  be 
cited  from  a  late  novel  (*  Her  Dearest  Foe,'  p.  489)  :  **  Yet 
I  must  go  soon — I  cannot  stay,  and  Fanny  is  vibrating 
to  the  points  of  her  toes  in  her  eagerness  to  take  flight." 
In  Yorkshire  the  expression  is  on  the  gig.  "  Oig^  a  state 
of  flurry.  *  He's  on  the  gig  to  be  off.'  *  In  a  gig  to  go.'  " 
— Mid  Yorksh.  Gloss.  E.D.S.  The  syllables  gig^  gag,  gog, 
are  widely  used  to  convey  the  image  of  short  abrupt  move- 
ments.   In  English,  gog  has  the  sense  of  wavering  or  shaking 
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in  gogmire  'a  quagmire'  (Halliwell),  and  in  the  frequentative 
goggle,  used  in  the  prologue  to  Beryn  in  the  sense  of  wagging 
the  head :  "  Then  passid  they  forth  boystly  goglyng  with 
their  hedis."  A  goggle  eye  is  properly  a  rolling  eye. 
Gael,  gog  *nod';    gogach   'nodding,   wavering';    gog-shuil 

*  a  rolling  eye.'  Welsh  gogi,  ysgogi  '  to  shake ' ;  gogr  *  a 
sieve.'  Bavarian  gigelen,  gigkelen  *to  palpitate,  quiver,  twitch, 
from  tickling,  desire,  anger,'  etc.  Es  gigkelet  mir  das  Herz 
nach  etwas  '  my  heart  is  all  agog  for  something,  is  on  the 
gig  for  it.'     Einige  gigelen  so  gewaltig  nach  dem  Heuraten 

*  some  itch  so  after  marriage,  are  so  agog  for  it.'  "  I 
ha'  set  her  agog  to-day  for  a  husband  "  :  Cowley  in  Murray. 
Skeat,  in  his  supplement,  cites  from  Qascoigne,  ''  Or  at 
the  least,  yt  setts  the  harte  on  gogge  " :  sets  it  palpitating. 
"Perhaps,"  he  says,  "  fl^o^z=:on  gog^  in  agitation,  in  a 
3tate  of  activity."  Here  he  just  misses  the  radical  image 
of  nervous  twitching,  but  having  come  so  near  the  mark, 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  throw  up  the  scent,  because, 
as  he  supposes,  gog  is  not  a  genuine  Celtic  word ;  '^  so 
that  this  solution  also  fails."  If  gog  in  E.  as  well  as 
in  "W.  and  Gael,  signifies  vibratory  movement,  what  does 
it  signify  to  the  etymology  of  agog,  whether  the  E.  gog 
has  been  borrowed  from  "Welsh  or  Gaelic,  or  whether  the 
same  element  in  the  latter  languages  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  English  P  Or  whether  it  may  have  been  inherited 
both  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  stocks  from  a  common  ancestry? 

Aloof. — Dr.  Murray  gives  rather  a  hazy  account  of  the 
original  metaphor.  ''From  the  idea  of  keeping  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind,  and  thus  clear  of  the  leeshore  or  quarter 
towards  which  she  might  drift,  came  the  general  sense  of 
'steering  clear  of,'  or  'giving  a  wide  berth  to'  anything 
with  which  one  might  otherwise  come  in  contact." 

The  metaphorical  sense  is  simply  and  universally  'out 
of  reach.'  Being  a  nautical  metaphor,  it  naturally  supposes 
the  speaker  to  be  on  board  a  ship,  when  any  object  to 
windward  of  him  or  on  his  loof,  will  be  comparatively  out 
of  his  reach." 

Shelter. — Protection,  or  whatever  protects  or  shields  one 
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against  some  injurious  action.  The  simplest,  and  as  it 
seems,  a  completely  satisfactory  explanation  would  be  to 
regard  the  word  as  a  frequentative  form  of  A.S.  scildan, 
sceoldan  (Grein),  to  shield.  But  Skeat  gives  us  a  history 
of  the  way  in  which  he  supposes  the  word  to  have  been 
corrupted  from  M.E.  sheld-trume,  a  compact  body  of  soldiers ; 
A.S.  scild'truma,  from  scild,  shield,  and  truma,  a  band  of  men. 
"The  corruption,"  he  says,  "took  place  early,  possibly 
from  some  confusion  with  squadron  (of  F.  origin),  with 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  ajssimilated,  at  least  in  its 
termination.  Thus  sheld-trume  soon  became  scheld-trome^ 
$heltrome,  shelirone,  sheltroun,  the  force  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  word  being  utterly  lost,  so  that  at  the  last  -roun  was 
confused  with  the  common  suffix  -^r,  and  the  word  shelter 
was  the  result."  But  this  theoretical  pedigree  is  wholly 
without  historical  support.  We  have  nothing  to  bridge 
over  the  passage  from  sheltron  to  shelter.  Sheltron  is  not 
known  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a  troop  or  compact 
body  of  men,  nor  shelter  in  other  than  the  sense  of  pro- 
tection. Skeat  indeed,  in  his  Supplement,  says  that  "  we 
actually  find  the  corrupt  form  jeltron,  but  used  in  the  sense 
of  shield  or  shelter  in  Kick  Scorner;  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
i.  149.  This  links  shelter  with  M.E.  sheltroun^  past  all 
question."  The  actual  quotation  gives  small  ground  for  so 
confident  a  persuasion.     The  passage  in  Hick  Scorner  runs  : 

Of  prelates  and  priests  I  am  their  patron. 
No  armour  so  strong  in  no  distress, 
Habergeon,  helm,  ne  yet  no  jeltron. 

Here  it  is  manifest  that  jeltron  is  the  name  of  some 
particular  piece  of  armour  like  helm  or  habergeon,  and 
certainly  does  not  signify  shelter^  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
Skeat.  It  is  also  an  utterly  unfounded  assumption  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  sheltron.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  an 
initial  sh  passing  by  corruption  into  j\  and  it  is  most 
improbable  that  a  word  signifying  troop  should  have  been 
used  to  designate  a  particular  piece  of  armour. 

Moreover,  Skeat  quite  ignores  the  fact  that  the  word  is 
found  in  German^  certainly  not  as  a  loanword  from  E. 
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Schelter  in  Swabia  signifies  the  fender  or  guard  of  a  stove, 
Schmid  ;  schilter^hatM  (Schmid),  achilder-haus  (Sanders),  a 
sentinel's  box  or  shelter-hut. 

Screw. — A  depreciatory  term  for  'a  horse/  explained 
by  Skeat  as  '  a  vicious  horse/  under  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  it  is  the  same  word  with  shrew  *  a  vicious  or  scolding 
woman/  spelt  screw  in  Political  Songs,  ed.  Wright.  But 
screw  is  never  used  to  signify  *  a  vicious  horse.'  An 
old  screw  is  a  worn-out  or  unsound  horse,  usually,  says 
"Webster,  of  good  appearance,  but  not  able  to  do  the  work 
of  a  sound  horse  of  similar  breed  and  training. 

To  Ted. — To  ted  hay  is  to  spread  abroad  the  grass  which 
has  been  laid  in  swathes  by  the  scythe  in  mowing.  Derived 
by  Skeat  from  Icel.  ti^ja,  which  he  translates  *  to  spread 
manure.'  It  simply  means  '  to  manure,  to  dung,*  from 
idfi  'dung/  and  of  course  includes  the  sense  of  spreading, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  manuring  the  field,  but  it 
is  not  specially  applied  to  the  operation  of  scattering  the 
manure.  Nor  is  it  ever  transferred  to  the  sense  of  spreading 
hay.  On  the  other  hand  the  E.  ted  is  never  used  to 
signify  spreading  manure,  which  should  have  been  its  primary 
signification,  if  it  had  been  an  adoption  of  the  Icel.  t^ja^ 
N.  tedja.  How  then  should  the  word  have  been  imported 
into  E.  in  the  sense  of  spreading  the  new-mown  grass? 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  forcing  a  derivation  from 
a  Scandinavian  stock  when  we  find  undoubted  correlatives 
of  E.  ted  in  sister-dialects  of  the  Teutonic  branch,  in  which, 
moreover,  the  word  has  the  more  general  sense  of  spreading 
in  small  portions,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  spread.  The  Bavarian  zetteuy  or  zetteln^  is  *  to 
strew,  to  spill,  or  let  fall  in  small  portions.'  Verzetten, 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  *  to  let  fall  the  feathers  of  his  wing ' : 
Hans  Sachs.  Har'  zetteln^  as  in  E.  *  to  ted  flax,  to  spread 
out  flax  thin  upon  the  ground  in  the  process  of  retting.' 
Kraut  zetteln  *  to  strew  the  sliced  cabbage  in  even  layers 
in  the  cask,  in  making  sour  kraut  * :  Schmeller.  Zetten, 
in  Switzerland,  is  specifically  used  in  the  sense  of  tedding 
hay :   Stalder.     Skeat  derives  these  G.  forms  from  O.H.G. 
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zatd^  zofd  (mod.  G.  zoile)  *  a  rag/  and  strangely  connects 
them  with  the  Icel.  tt^ja  by  the  assumption  that  ''all 
these  words  can  be  derived  from  a  sb.  of  which  the  Teut. 
type  is  TADA  '  that  which  is  spread,  a  rag,  manure.' " 
As  if  the  prominent  characteristic  either  of  dung  or  of 
a  rag  lay  iu  the  fact  of  being  scattered.  Nor  has  he 
the  slightest  evidence  to  show  of  a  corresponding  O.H.G. 
form  signifying  dung  or  manure.  I  have  shown  a  much 
more  rational  origin  in  my  Diet,  in  Swiss  zdttem  '  to  rattle 
like  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.'  Ich  hore  das  wasser  zdttem. 
Zdtternj  zdttem,  zuttem  '  to  let  a  little  fall  at .  a  time,  to 
sprinkle.'  Low  G.  ioddeln^  *to  trickle  like  com  from  a 
hole  in  a  sack ' :  Danneil. 

Gull,  to  Gull. — "(?w//,  a  dupe.  So  called  from  an 
untrue  notion  that  the  gull  was  a  stupid  bird." — Skeat.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whence  he  gets  his  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Where  did  he  ever  hear  a  gull  spoken  of  as 
a  stupid  bird  ?  In  support  of  his  explanation,  Skeat 
proceeds  :  ''  Thus  a  person  who  entraps  dupes  is  called 
a  gull-catcher,  Tw.  Nt.  ii.  5,  204 ;  and  the  word  is  identical 
with  Gull  (1),"  i-e.  with  Seagull.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
ineffective  for  his  purpose  than  this  citation.  Maria,  in 
a  passage  previously  cited  by  Skeat,  speaks  of  *yond  gull 
Malvolio,'  where  the  word  is  plainly  to  be  understood  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  dupe.  Why  then  should  it  be  supposed 
that  when  Sir  Toby  Belch  calls  Maria  his  gull-catcher,  that 
the  word  is  to  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  a 
catcher  of  dupes  P  There  is  nothing  in  the  expression  of 
gull-catcher  that  drives  us  to  the  supposition  that  the  radical 
image  of  catching  a  bird  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
speaker.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  catcher  of  such  worthless 
game  as  seagulls  would  be,  but  to  catch  or  take  in  a  dupe 
is  a  perfectly  natural  expression.  Florio  explains  the  It. 
ptppione,  a  pidgeon,  as,  '  metaphorically  a  silly  gull,  one 
(hat  is  soon  caught  and  trapanned.'  Gull  is  provincially 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  young  bird,  and  it  is  plain  from 
the  passage  in  Hen.  IV.,  where  mention  is  made  of  "  that 
ungentle  gull^  the  cuckoo's  bird,"  that  Shakspere  was  familiar 
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With  that  sense  of  the  word.  Skeat  has  not  a  word  to 
say  against  the  repeated  analogies  that  I  have  cited  in 
my  dictionary  in  proof  of  the  position  that  gull  in  the 
sense  of  a  dupe  is  a  metaphor  from  the  helplessness  of 
a  young  unfledged  bird.  So  Fr.  niak  *  a  nestling,'  is  applied 
to  a  simpleton  ;  '  a  noyice,  ninny,  witless  and  inexperienced 
gull':  Cotgrave.  Fr.  bijaune  {bec-jaune  'yellow  beak'), 
properly  a  young  bird,  is  explained  by  Cot.  *a  novice, 
a  simple  inexperienced  ass,  a  ninny.' 

Sound. — A  strait  or  inlet  of  the  sea.  Skeat  adheres  to 
the  old  derivation  from  A.S.  Bund  *  a  swimming,'  indicating 
such  a  breadth  of  water  as  may  be  swum  over.  But  not 
only  is  the  word  applied  to  channels  of  water  far  too  wide 
for  crossing  in  that  way,  but  sund  in  Icelandic  has  the 
more  general  sense  of  an  interval  or  space  by  which  objects 
are  kept  apart  or  separated  from  each  other.  In  Grettis 
Saga  it  is  said  on  one  occasion  that  Gretti  never  pursued 
harder,  "  en  sund  var  i  milli  peirra  " — but  there  remained 
a  distance  between  them  :  Fritzner.  Var  sund  boritt  milium 
knarranna  ok  skei%anna  'a  stretch  of  water  was  kept  up 
between  the  merchantmen  and  the  fighting  ships.'  It  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  lane,  alley,  narrow  passage  on  land. 
Bu^ar-sund  *  the  lane  between  two  booths ' ;  bcejav-sund  *  the 
lane  between  two  walls.'  **I  aundinu  milli  husanna  *in 
the  lane  between  the  houses ' "  :  Cleasby. 

Thus  the  sense  would  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by 
a  derivation  from  the  element  which  signifies  separation 
in  the  Icel.  word  sundra  '  to  sunder.'  Skeat,  indeed, 
says  that  such  a  derivation  is  "like  deriving  un'nd  from 
tcindoic,  and,  indeed,  much  worse,  since  in  the  latter  case 
there  really  is  some  connection."  He  does  not  observe 
that  in  the  latter  branch  of  his  stricture  he  is  simply 
begging  the  question  ;  and  under  Sunder  he  expressly  states 
that  the  word  is  clearly  a  comparative  form  from  a  positive 
form  SUND. 

To  Sound. — To  measure  the  depth  of  water  with  a  plum- 
met. Skeat  rightly  discredits  Diez'  futile  suggestion  of 
a  Lat.  subuiidare.     "  But,"  he  says,  "  the  Sp.  sonda  means 
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not  only  a  soundiDg-line,  but  also  a  sound  or  channel, 
and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Fr.  sender  was  taken 
from  the  Scand.  word  sund  'a  narrow  strait  or  channel 
of  water.' "  The  assertion  that  Sp.  sonda  signifies  a  sound 
or  narrow  channel  is,  I  believe,  a  mistake,  arising  apparently 
from  the  rendering  in  Neuman  and  Baretti,  "  Sonda  '  sound- 
ing, sound,  any  place  in  the  sea  where  the  ground  may 
be  reached  with  the  lead  and  line.'"  The  meaning  of 
the  word  in  Sp.,  Port,  and  Catalan  is  simply  soundings; 
the  intermediate  equivalent,  *  sound,'  in  Neuman's  rendering, 
having  probably  arisen  from  a  vague  notion  that  a  sound 
was  so  called  from  being  within  soundings.  As  the  verb 
io  ^ound  has  no  equivalent  in  Scandinavian,  and  there  is  no 
equivalent  of  the  Icel.  sund  'a  strait  or  channel/  in  Fr. 
or  Sp.,  it  is  impossible  that  Fr.  sonder  should  come  from 
Icel.  sund ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  intrinsic  probability 
in  such  a  derivation,  as  the  comparative  depth  of  the  water 
is  no  part  of  the  conception  of  a  sound  in  nautical  language. 
In  early  A.S.  Glosses  (reaching  as  far  back  as  the  seventh 
century)  we  have  *  Bolidis,  sund-gyrd^*  *  Cataprorates,  sund- 
liniey  'Bolidis,  sund-gerd  in  scipe,  vel  metrap,'=«ounding- 
rod  in  ship  or  measuring- rope. — Wright's  Gloss.,  2nd  ed. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  element  sund-  has  the  fully- 
developed  meaning  of  Fr.  sonder;  a  rod  or  a  line  for 
measuring  the  depth  of  the  water;  and  as  we  have  no 
A.S.  verb  corresponding  to  Fr.  sonder  or  E.  sound,  we  are 
led  to  conjecture  that  the  element  sund  in  these  nautical 
terms  must  have  been  a  borrowed  form. 

My  own  opinion  still  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Fr.  sonder 
is  to  be  found  in  Breton  sounn  *  perpendicular.' 
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III.— PALI  MISCELLANIES;*  NOTES  AND  QUERIES 
ON  PALI.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

[Read  at  th$  Me$ting  of  the  Society  on  Friday ^  Lee,  6,  1884.) 

ATANL 

This  word  is  rendered  'bed-frame'  in  the  Vinaya  Texts, 
part  ii.  p.  53.  See  J&t.  ii.  pp.  337,  424.  Cf.  Marftthi  adani^ 
*  a  metal  or  wooden  three-legged  stand,'  a  term  for  the  two 
cross-pieces  of  wood  supporting  a  stool. 

ANDA. 

Cammanda  *  water  bag '  (Jkt.  i.  p.  249)  corresponds  to 
cammaghataka  (J&t.  ii.  p.  345).  Cf.  an^aka  'round  fruit,  as 
the  jujube-fruit.'  Hindi  andakd  *  one  of  the  bags  forming 
a  pannier.' 

ATRICCHA. 

"  Ayam  pana  Mittavindako  .  .  .  atriccho  hutvft"  (J&t.  lii. 
p.  206).  " 

''  Catubbhi  atth'  ajjhagam^  atth&hi  pi  ca  solasa  |  sojasdhi 
ca  battimsa,  atriccham  cakkam  &sado  |  icch&hatassa  posassa 
cakkam  bhamati  matthake"  (J&t.  iii.  p.  207.  See  J&t.  i. 
p.  414). 

"  Tasmim  khane  Sakko  lokam  olokento  tarn  africchatd^ 
hatam  .  .  .  disvft,"  etc.  (Jftt.  iii.  p.  222,  1.  8,  26). 

**  S&  b&l&  atricchatdya  evarupam  vyasanam  patt&  "  ( Jftt.  iii. 
p.  222, 1.  6,  p.  223, 1.  23). 

Atriccha='  exceedingly  covetous  ' ;  atricchatd = *  excessive 
lust ' ;  atricchdhata  (J&t.  iii.  p.  222,  1.  26)  corresponds  to 
icchdhata  (Jftt.  iii.  p.  207). 

*  This  paper  appears  also  in  the  Journal  of  the   Fdli  Text  Society,    1884, 
pp,  69-lOb,  under  the  heading,  "  Notes  and  Queries.*' 
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In  J&t.  i.  p.  414,  atriccAam  is  explained  by  atra  atra 
icchanto.  There  must  have  been  a  verb  atricchati^  having 
the  same  sense  as  anugijjhati  (J&t.  iii.  p.  207,  1.  22),  but 
not  equivalent  to  atra+iccAati,  but  to  ati+icchati  (aticchatt). 
But  there  was  an  earlier  word,  aticchati  (see  Childers,  s.v. 
Aticchalha),  and  perhaps  an  r  was  inserted  in  order  to 
maintain  a  distinction  between  two  verbs  alike  in  form, 
but  different  in  meaning. 

ANAMHA. 

"  Anamha-kdle  Susso^i  kinnu  jagghasi  sobhai^e  ti ''  ( J&t. 
iii.  p.  223). 

"Why,  pray,  did  you  laugh,  0  beautiful  Sussoni,  when  you 
were  crying  P  " 

Anamha-kdk  is  explained  in  the  Com.  by  drodana-kdle  *  in 
weeping-time.' 

**  The  woman  Sussoni  was  ciying  over  the  loss  of  husband 
and  lover,  when  Indra  caused  her  to  burst  out  into  sudden 
and  unexpected  laughter." 

Ana-mha^  I  take  to  be  'crying,'  literally  * un-laughing ' 
(cf.  abbhdkutika  'smiling,'  literally  * un-frowning '),  from 
the  ^/ami,  which  in  P41i  appears  as  mha.  Cf.  vi-mhayati^  from 
wnt+rt;  umhayati  *to  laugh  out,  roar  out  with  laughter,' 
from  ami+ud  (see  Jftt.  ii.  p.  131 ;  iii.  p.  44). 

antaggIhikI  DITTHI. 

This  expression  occurs  in  the  Mah&vagga,  iv.  16.  12,  and 
the  translators  of  the  Yinaya  Texts,  pt.  i.  p.  344,  leave  antaggd- 
hikd  untranslated,  stating  that  the  meaning  is  unknown  to 
them. 

I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  phrase  (spoken  of  an 
arahat)  ''na  an^aA:dni  dharati"='he  does  not  hold  the  (doctrine 
of)  the  aulas.* 

Antaggdhikd  ditthi  is  the  (heretical)  doctrine  of  maintain- 
ing or  holding  the  three  anta^  or  goals,  which,  according  to 

1  Ana  for  on  IB  well  established,  as  in  ana-matagga^  ana-bhdva  (see  Yinaya 
TexU,  pt.  iip.  118). 


•^ 
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the  Sangiti-Sutta,  are :  aakh&yo  anto^  sdkkdyasamuddo  anfo, 
and  sakkdyanirodho  anto  (see  Childers,  s.v.  aakkdyo). 

APASSENA. 

Apaasena,  in  apassena-phalakay  is  rendered  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Vinaya  as  '  a  reclining-board ' ;  but  apaaaena- 
phalaka  corresponds  in  meaning  to  dlambana-phalaka  (J&t. 
i.  8),  and  means,  we  think,  '  a  bolster-slab.'  Apassena  = 
Sk.  apagrayana  has  the  same  meaning  as  apassaya,  used  by 
Buddhaghosa  in  his  comment  on  sattanga  (Cullav.  vi.  2.  4.) 
as  a  'rest*  or  'support/  corresponding  to  Sk.  aapagraya, 
explained  by  Boehtlingk  and  Both  as  'Kopfpolster  (an  einem 
Lehnsessel)  A.V.  13.  3.  8.' 

We  actually  find  apaaaaya-pithaka  =  '  a  chair  with  a  head- 
rest/ in  J&t.  iii.  p.  235,  1.  23 ;  and  also  kanthakappasaaya 
*a  bolster  or  head-rest  filled  with  natural  thorns,  or  with 
artificial  iron  ones  *  (J&t.  i.  p.  493 ;  iii.  p.  235, 1.  20). 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  the  Puggala-Paiifiattiy 
p.  55,  in  which  this  is  alluded  to : 

"So  .  .  .  ukkutiko  pi  hoti  ukkutippadhftnam  anuyutto, 
kantakdpaaaayiko  pi  hoti  kantakdpaaaaye  seyyam  kappeti, 
s&yam  tatiyakam  pi  udakarohan&nuyogam  anuyutto  yiharati." 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  following  from  J&t.  iii.  p.  235 : 

"  Ajja  ekacce  vaggulivatam  caratha,  ekacce  kanthakaaeyyam 
kappetha,  ....  ekacce  ukkutikappadhdnam  anuyunjatha, 
ekacce  udakogdhanakammtim  karotha.'' 

Here,  for  kanthakaaeyyam,  or  kanthaaaaeyyam,  kappetha  we 
must  read  kanthakappaaaaye  aeyyam  kappetha  (see  J&t.  iii.  p.  74). 

Childers  gives  no  examples  of  gri  +  apa  (see  J&t.  iii.  p. 
425;  Thera-Q&thft,  p.  76;  CuUavagga,  p.  175;  Suttavi- 
bhanga,  i.  pp.  74,  76). 

AVHETI. 

Avheti=ipakkoaat%  (Jfi,t.  ii.  10,  252 ;  Tevij ja  Sutta,  i.  19). 

ALA. 

Ala  'a  claw,*  not  in  Childers,  occurs  in  Jftt.  i.  p.  223; 
ii.  p.  342;  iii.  pp.  295,  297.  Of.  ticchikdlika=' a  scorpion's 
claw '  (Mah&vagga,  v.  2.  3). 
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ALATA. 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  Childers.  It  means  'feint, 
pretence/  (V^O  ^f.  matdlayam  karitvd  (J&t.  iii.  p.  533,  1.  b) ; 
niatdlayam  dasfiettd  (J&t.  iii.  p.  533,  L  23). 

AVIJJHATI. 

In  Jat.  ii.  p.  406, 11.  5,  6  dvijjhitvd  seems  to  have  the  sense 
of  tidhd  '  to  arrange,  set  in  order,'  with  the  same  meaning 
exactly  as  aamvidahitvd  ( J&t.  ii.  p.  408, 1. 26) ;  dvijjhitvd  from 
d  +  ryadh  occurs  in  the  same  J&taka,  p.  408,  1.  7.  Cf.  J&t.  u 
pp.  153, 170;  Dipavamsa,  p.  87.  See  Avijjhi  in  Suttavibhanga, 
i.  p.  332 ;  and  compare  with  Dipavaihsa  i.  81,  and  MahIL* 
vamsa  i.  43.     There  is  a  Vedic  ^vidh  *  to  dispose/ 

AstYATI  AND  YISiVETI. 

Dr.  Trenckner  derives  dsiyati  from  Sk.  di^ydyati^  and  agrees 
with  Childers  in  referring  visiceti  to  Sk.  vi-gydpayati  *to 
imcongeal,  thaw,'  hence,  *  to  warm  oneself  (Dh.  177),  from 
^/gyai. 

The  passage  in  the  Milinda  Pafiha  does  not  bear  out  Dr. 
Trenckner's  explanation  of  'to  be  congealed,'  nor  that  of 
Dr.  Edward  Miiller's  'to  cool  oneself  (P&li  Gr.  p.  40). 

''  Kaddame  (padumam)  j^yati,  udake  dsiyati  ti "  (Mil.  Pai!i. 
p.  75). 

This  seems  to  mean  that  "  the  lotus  springs  up  {or  has  its 
origin)  in  the  ooze  of  the  lake  (where  it  grows)  and  in  the 
water  cornea  to  perfection,^* 

In  other  passages,  where  a  similar  metaphor  is  employed, 
the  verb  pavaddhati,  or  samvaddhati,  is  employed,  showing 
that  the  meaning  of  dsiyati  is  '  becomes  ripe,'  *  comes  to 
perfection,  or  maturity,'  and  must  be  referred  to  the  root  grd 
(grai,  gai,  or  gri)^  the  causative  of  which  (grdpayati)  would 
with  vi  give  us  visiceti,  with  its  proper  meaning  of  *  to  warm 
oneself/  etc. 

Cf.  "  Yath&  mah&raja  padumam  udake  j&tam  udake  sam- 
taddham  .  .  .  etc."  (MiL  Panha,  p.  378;  see  also  Sept. 
ISuttas  Palis,  p.  141). 
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"Tath^pi  udake  j&tam  -pMndsLTikam pavaddhati^  etc."  (Thera- 
Gfttha,  V.  700). 

The  proper  term  from  ^^yai  for  *to  uncongeal/  *thaw/ 
*  melt/  would  be  patklvetiy  Sk.  pratigy&payatiy  but  we  do  not 
find  this  in  Pali.  The  expression  aarlram  sedeti^  however, 
occurs  in  J&t.  i.  p.  324,  in  the  sense  of  to  warm  the  body 
after  being  exposed  to  severe  cold,  to  steam  (see  Jat.  i.  p.  52). 

In  J&t.  ii.  p.  68,  we  find"aggiin  visicetum"  'to  warm  one- 
self by  the  fire,'  and  at  p.  69  a  double  causative,  vislvdpetiy  '  to 
let  one  warm  oneself  before  the  fire,'  and  the  Commentary 
makes  use  of  an  explanatory  and  similar  phrase :  *'  Aggin^ 
.  .  .  jh&pento  "  (see  Milinda  Panha,  pp.  47,  102).  In  the 
Suttavibhanga  ii.  Pftc.  Ivi.  3.  1-3,  we  find  vistbbeti=zvislceti 
explained  by  tappati  (Ivi.  3,  3),  and  vi8ibbana:=mivana  (see 
Mah&vagga,  i.  20.  15). 

Ihundarika. 

''Tena  kho  pana  samayena  bhagav&  tatth'  eva  Hajagahe 
vassam  vasi,  tattha  hemantam,  tattha  gimham. 

**  ManussA  ujjhftyanti  khiyanti  vip&centi : — dhundankd 
saman^nam  Sakyaputtiy&nam  disA  audhak&r&  na  imesam  disd 
pakkhayanti  ti''  (Mah&vagga,  i.  63.  1). 

The  translators  of  the  Vinaya  Texts  leave  the  perplexing 
term  dhundankd  untranslated,  and  ofier  no  explanation  of  it. 
Dr.  Oldenberg  gives  from  B,  a  Sinhalese  MS.,  the  variant 
reading  dhuntdkirakd.  This  crux  occurs  again  in  a  similar 
passage  in  the  Bhikkhuni-vibhahga  Pac.  x.  1.  1.  (with  the 
variant  reading  dhuntarikd^  an  attempt,  perhaps,  to  connect 
it  with  antarita  or  antardyika) ;  and  the  Com.  explains  it  by 
sambddhd.  Accepting  the  Commentator's  explanation,  ought 
we  not  to  read  dhundarikd  from  the  y/hund^  with  the  prefix  d  ? 

In  Bochtlingk  and  Roth's  Dictionary  the  y/hund  is  explained 
by  samghdte,  and  this  would  give  to  dhundankd  the  sense  of 
sambddhd  or  dsambddhd  'crowded  up,  blocked  up,  impassable.' 
The  word  is  evidently  part  of  a  stock  passage  that  we  find  in 
P&li  and  Sanskrit:  "na  .  .  .  disft  pakkh&yanti  dhamm&  pi 
mam  na  patibhanti,"  see  Mah&parinibbana  Sutta,  p.  22,  and 
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cf.  the  following  passage  from    the   Mah&bh&rata    (Vir&ta 
Parvva  48,  v.  18)  : 

**  Vy&kuU9  ca  di9ah  sarvft  hridayam  vyathativa  me 
dhvajena  pabit4h  sadH  di94  na  pratibh&nti  me. 

inghIla,  INGHELA. 

Pali  abounds  in  variant  forms,  as  rnucchati  and  mussati, 
lageti  and  hketi^  etc.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
ihghdla  and  ihghela  as  well  as  ahgdra  (see  Theri-G&th&, 
V.  386).  Cf.  Marathi  ihgala  'a  live  coal.*  The  change 
from  ahgdra  to  ihghdla  is  quite  regular,  cf.  PWi  ihgha  with 
Sk.  anga  (see  Journal  of  the  P^li  Text  Society  for  1883, 
p.  84).  Ihghdla'khugd=ahgdra'kdsuyd,  but  Childers  has  no 
mention  of  khu  in  this  sense. 

UK-KACETI. 

In  J&t.  ii.  p.  70,  ukkdceti  is  used  like  msmcati,  '  to  bale  out 
water.'  The  English  bale,  'to  empty  by  means  of  bails  or 
buckets,'  helps  us  to  see  the  origin  of  this  word.  It  must 
be  a  denominative  from  kdca  or  k^'a.  Childers  quotes, 
Anotatte  kdje  atth*  dnesum  dine  dine,  'they  brought  every 
day  eight  men's  loads  of  A.  water '  (Mah.  22).  Cf.  Anotattoda' 
ham  kdjam  (Dipavamsa,  xii.  3). 

UTTARIBHANGA. 

This  term  seems  to  exclude  rice,  curry,  etc.,  the  four  sweet 
foods,  and  to  include  flesh,  flsh,  and  fowl  (CuUav.  iv.  4.  5). 

In  J4t.  i.  No.  30,  p.  196,  it  is  applied  to  pig's  flesh.  In 
J4t.  i.  p.  349,  it  has  reference  to  dried  fish,  and  in  Dhamma- 
pada,  p.  171,  it  is  used  of  the  flesh  of  a  cock. 

UPAKT^LITA. 

Upakulila  occurs  in  the  Theri-Gathft,  p.  201,  v.  258,  as 
equivalent  to  pap'sedhika  (see  Jd.t.  ii.  p.  386),  but  in  Jat.  i. 
p.  405,^  upak&litd  is  explained  by  a^dhajjhdmaka. 

1  Ci  upaMiMita  =sjhdmo  iayati,  Jdt.  ii.  p.   134.      The  Commentary  gives 
tnotlier  reading,  upaki^ita. 
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The  first  must  be  referred  to  the  ^Jkuly  *■  to  obstruct '  (cf. 
patikkula)y  the  second  to  '^kul  or  ku4,  '  to  singe.' 

UPASIMSAKA. 

• 

"  Yathft  mah&r&ja  unduro  ito  c'ito  ca  vicaranto  &h&rA- 
paainisako  yeva  carati,  evam  eva,"  etc.  (Milinda-Pauha,  p. 
393).  Ought  we  not  to  read  upmihghako^  from  the  root 
sifigh  (see  Jftt.  ii.  339)  ?    Upasihghati  occurs  in  J&t.  ii.  p.  408. 

UPATA. 

"  Rajam  updtam  vitena  yath&  megho  pas&maye  "  (Thera- 
Gatha,  V.  675,  p.  69). 

MS.  A.  reads  updtam,  which  seems  to  be  metrically  the 
correct  reading,  the  up°=zupp°.  "  As  the  cloud  lays  the  dust 
raised  by  the  wind,  etc." 

Dr.  Oldenberg  refers  the  word  updtam  to  Sk.  updtta,  from 
upd'dd,  but  the  sense  seems  to  require  uppdtam,^  from  the 
root  pat.     Cf.   Sk.  uipdtardta,  '  a  whirlwind,'  and  ut-pdta, 

*  flying  up.'     See  Dasaratha  J&t.  p.  6,  v.  9  ;  p.  9,  11.  3,  23. 

The  usual  expression  is  "rajam  Ahatam  v&tena."  See 
Suttav.  Fkr,  iii.  1.  3,  "Seyyath&pi  bhikkave  gimhanam  pac- 
chime  mase  dhatam  rajojallam  tarn  enam  mahS,  aksllamegho 
th&naso  antaradh&peti  ydpasameti. 

tTHAD  AND  tfHAN. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  P41i  between  dhafi 

*  to  throw  up '  and  Mad  *  to  evacuate  the  fasces.'  Uhad, 
which  Dr.  E.  Miiller  believes  to  be  avahad  (Pfi-li  Gr.  p.  49), 
makes  its  p.p.  uhata,  and  not  uhanna  (see  CuUavagga,  viii. 
10.  3).  We  find  the  gerund  uhacca  =  uhadya  =  vaccam  katrd 
in  J&t.  ii.  p.  71,  and  we  have  dhanti  (lb.  p.  73),  and  uhananti 
(Suttav.  Pfto.  XIV.  1.  2). 

In  Jat.  ii.  p.  355,  we  find  ohaddmase  explained  by  Hhadd' 
ma  pi  amutiema  joi  (see  ohaneti  in  Cariya  Pitaka,  ii.  5.  4). 

*   Uppdiam  =  uppAtta  for  uppAtiia,  cf.  pat  fa  ^patita  in  pattakkhandha,  Mil.  6  ; 
Ass.  S.  17.     Uduta  ssudatta  ^Sk.  udurla  \irom.  the  root  ft)  is  a  possible  form. 
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Cf.  ihananti  pi  ummihanti  pi  (Suttav.  I.  Nisagg.  xiv.  1 ; 
II.  Pac.  IzY.  1),  and  omuttenti  pi  uhadayanti  pi  (Dbam. 
p.  283). 

ODAHI. 

Odahi  migavo  pdsain  (Thera-Qftthft,  v.  774)=' the  trapper 
set  a  snare.'     Cf.  luddopdsam  tV  oddiya  (Theri-G&thft,  v.  73). 

I  do  not  recollect  odahati  from  avadhd  '  to  set  snares/  as 
that  is  usually  expressed  by  uddeti  or  oddeti, 

Odahati  is  *  to  put  in,  deposit/  cf.  aranne  odahi  visam  ( J8.t. 
iii.  p.  201).     "We  must,  I  think,  read  oddayi  for  odahi. 

KAMPURI. 

This  occurs  in  the  Theri-Qathft,  v.  262 :  "  Sanha-Aampwri 
va  8uppamajjitv&  sobhate  su  giv&  pure  mama." 

The  Commentary  does  not,  at  first  sight,  afford  us  much 
assistance  :  —  ''  santhakammudi  va  suppamajjit^  |  suttha 
pamajjit^  santhakam  suvannasankhft  viya."  Here  for 
santhakammudi  va  we  must  read  sanha-kambu-r-iva  and 
alter  santhakam  to  sanhakd.  The  correct  reading  of  the 
text  will  therefore  be  sanha-kambu-r-iva,  etc.,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  now  clear.  The  Theri's  neck  was  once  like 
a  smooth  shell ;  cf.  kambuffivd,  '  a  neck  marked  with  lines  or 
folds  like  a  shell  *  (Dasaratha  J&taka,  p.  12). 

KAMMAKARANA  or  KAMMAKIrANI. 

In  Jataka,  ii.  p.  398,  Milinda  Panha,  pp.  290,  358,  kamma^ 
karana  occurs  for  the  'punishment  of  evil  deeds,  inflicted 
upon  usurpers,  thieves,  etc.'  (see  Milinda  Panha,  p.  197,  and 
note  on  Catukka).  But  as  kammakarana  usually  signifies 
'work,  service,  duty,'  we  ought,  I  think  to  write  kamma- 
kdrand^  for  kdrand=z' poiiiy  torment,  punishment'  (cf.  K&rana- 
ghara,  J&t.  ii.  128;  and  see  Ang.  Nik.  p.  41 ;  Notes,  p.  113). 

KALASUTTA. 

There  are  three  passages  where  this  word  occurs  in  our 
printed  texts  as  one  of  the  carpenter's  requisites. 
(1)  In  Ten  J&takas  (p.  26)  Prof.  FausboU  translates  it  by 


•i 
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'  knot/  and  further  on  he  explains  it  by  '  a  black  (tarred  P) 
rope/ 

(2)  It  occurs  again  in  Jftt.  ii.  No.  283,  p.  405,  "  vaddha- 
kissa  rukkhatacchanak&le  .  *  .  v&sipharasunikh&danamug- 
gare  &harati  kdla-suttakotit/am  ganh&ti.'' 

K&lasutta  seems  to  be  a  carpenter's  'measuring  line'  or 
*  rule,'  made  perhaps  of  iron  wire,  and  hence  *  black,'  cf.  Sk. 
8&tradhdra,  'a  carpenter'  (lit.  *a  rule-holder'). 

Before  the  carpenter  sawed  or  lopped  off  the  trunk  or 
branch  of  a  tree,  he  put  his  iron-line  round  it  as  a  guide  in 
sawing  or  lopping  it  off  accurately  (see  Cullavagga,  p.  317). 

(3)  In  the  Milinda-Panha,  p.  413,  this  act  is  referred  to 
as  follows : — 

''Yath&  mah&rftja  tacchako  kdla-suttam  anidometv&  ruk- 
kham  tucchati  evam  eva,"  etc. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Mahftvastu  (ed.  Senart, 
p.  17,  1.  9)  that  closely  corresponds  to  this  quotation  from 
the  Milinda-Panha :    . 

"  Tattra  t&m  nairayikft  nirayap&U  filrdravrikse  v&  varjetvA 
k&las{ltraYa9ena  taksanti  a8t&in9e  pi  sadam9e  pi  caturam9e 
pi. 

The  word  occurs  again  on  pp.  5,  12,  20.  Prof.  Senart 
thinks  that  k&lasutra  is  some  instrument  of  punishment  or 
of  torture,  but  from  p.  5  it  must  be  a  kind  of  iron  rope, 
or  wire,  for  binding  the  limbs  before  they  were  sawn  or 
lopped  off  by  axes  and  hatchets. 

In  the  Pur&nic  accounts  of  the  K&Iasiltra  hell  it  is  simply 
called  '  black '  (krishna),  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
kdlasiitra}  But  in  Prof.  Beal's  Catena,  p.  61,  there  is  a 
description  of  this  hell  that  deserves  to  be  compared  with 
that  in  the  Mahftvastu  (p.  5,  11.  7,  8),  where  k&lasutra  seems 
to  be  rendered  by  *  iron-wire '  and  sutrita  by  *  lashed.' 

''The  Kaia-Sfttra  Hell  (= Chinese  Heh-Sieh,  i.e.  'black 
cord  or  thread '),  so  called  because  the  wretches  confined 
therein  are  lashed  with  burning  iron  wires,  their  limbs  hacked 

^  See  Mann  iv.  88.    Dr.  HopkinB  explains  Kdltuuira  by  "  Thread  of  Death." 
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with  iron  hatchetSy  their  bones  slowly  sawn  asunder  with 


iron  saws." 


Of  course  the  *  burning  iron  wires '  would  cause  pain  and 
so  become  a  means  of  torture ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that 
kdiasutta  is  only  the  carpenter's  '  rule '  or  '  measuring  line.' 

Just  as  this  article  was  going  to  press  I  have  noticed  the 
following  confirmatory  passage  in  the  Fancu-gati-dipana 
(verse  9)  : 

''  k&lasuttftnus&rena  ph&lyante  daru  v&yato, 
kakkaccehi  jalantehi  k&Iasuttam  tato  matam/' 
which   M.   L^on   Feer   translates  in   the   appendix   to  his 
Kandjour  Extracts  (p.  516)  as  follows : 

'^Paroe  que,  selon  un  fil  noir,  ils  y  sent  fendus,  comme 
des  troncs  d'arbre,  avec  des  scies  et  d  autres  instruments,  de 
Ik  vient  le  nom  de  k&las&tra  (fil  noir).'' 

KULANKA  OR  K^LAKA. 

Kulahha  in  kulankapddaka  (Gullavagga,  vi.  3.  4)  is  referred 
by  Dr.  E.  Miiller  (P&li  Gr.  p.  30)  to  the  Sk. putahka  'a  roof.' 

The  Pali,  however,  does  not  mean  *roof,'  but  is  applied 
to  a  log  or  beam  for  shoring  up  an  old  wall  (see  the 
Commentator's  remarks,  CuUav.  p  321). 

There  is  a  passage  in  J&taka,  ii.  No.  283,  that  throws  some 
light  upon  kuhhka : — 

''  Attano  thitatth&nassa  purato  ekam  parimandalam  ftv&tam 
khanapesi,  pacchato  ekam  kullaka-BanthkneLm  anupubbanin- 
nam  pabbh&rasadisam  "  (p.  406),  '' gantv&  Arti/AzXro-mukhassa 
tiriyam  "  (p.  408). 

There  is  a  variant  reading  kulka,  ?  kdlaka. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Jfttaka,  kullaka  answers  to  bhitti 
*  a  buttress.'     It  is  also  called  Avdta  ^  (p.  407,  1.  24). 

KuUaka  I  take  to  be  for  kUlaka;  cf.  Sk.  kiila  '  slope,  bank ' ; 
kulaka  *  bank,  dike,  shore.' 

The  Eng.  dike  means  '  trench,  embankment,'  and  is  the 
same  as  ditch  (cf.  Oer.  teich  '  a  pond ').     The  Ditch  at  New- 

^  i.e  dvAta-tafa  (aee  J&t.  iii.  p.  608). 
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market  is  an  embankment.     In  Middle  English  dike  is  used 
to  translate  spelunca  (see  Hampole's  Psalter). 

kolIpa. 

This  word  occurs  in  Jfi,t.  iii.  p.  495,  in  reference  to  a  tree 
full  of  holes,  sapless  and  dry,  ''  rukkho  kh&numatto  hutva 
chidd&vacchiddo  v&te  paharante'*  {lb.  pp.  491,  496). 

The  Com.  explains   it  thus:    '* koldpe  ti  v4te  paharante 

&kotita  saddam  viya  muncam&ne  niss&re"  (see  Milinda  Pafiha, 

p.  151). 

GIRIBBAJA. 

Dr.  Oldenberg  translates  giribbaja  by  'dwelling  in  the 
mountain'  (Dipavamsa,  xiii.  16).  It  seems  to  mean,  how- 
ever, *a  hill-run,  a  cattle- run  on  the  hills,*  cf.  "ekasmim 
yeva  gribbaje  pannas&lain  m&pety&  y&sam  kappesi "  (J&t.  iii. 
p.  479),  "he  made  a  hermitage  right  upon  the  *  hill-run,'  and 
dwelt  there."  "  Oiribbaja&enk%Q,nQ  vihftsi,"  etc.  {lb,  p.  479, 
1. 8).  In  1. 5,  ^' giribbajam  pavesetvft"  refers  to  the  elikd  that  are 
made  to  turn  into  the  hill-runs  and  graze  there.  In  line  9, 
''  giribbajadvare  attb&si "  must  refer  to  the  entrance  of  the 
pens  on  the 'runs.'  Cf.  vaja  *a  pen'  (Dh.  p.  238, 1.  9),  vajad- 
tdra  {lb.  p.  238,  1.  15).  Cf.  Mar4tM  vrajaf  'a  village  or 
station  of  cowherds  ; '  Hindi  vrq/a,  *  a  cow-pen.'  ^ 

CATUKKA. 

''  Catukke  catukke  paharant&  •  .  .  sisam  assa  chinditv& 
sariram  s&le  utt&setha"  (Jdt.  i.  p.  326). 

''  Catukke  {catukke)  kasahi  t&|ente  "  (J&t.  ii.  p.  123;  see  J&t. 
iii.  p.  41). 

Catukka  *a  collection  or  set  of  four  things.'  Childers 
gives  only  one  quotation  for  its  use  in  this  sense :  ''  sabba- 
catukkam  n&m'  assa  d&pesi "  (Dh.  292)  'he  caused  all  the  four 
kinds  of  things  to  be  given  him,'  viz.  four  elephants,  four 
horses,  four  thousand  pence,  four  women,  four  slaves,  four 
best  villages,  etc.     See  CuUav.  4.  6. 

In  J&t.  iii.  p.  44, 428,  429,  we  find  "sabba-ca^MA:*a-yanua"= 

^  Cf.  Scotch  *  sheep-raiA;/  a  sheep-rem/  Mid.  Eng.  rayke^  rake  *  a  path.' 
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'all  the  four  kinds  of  sacrifices/  viz.  four  elephants,  four 
horses,  four  bulls,  and  four  men ;  and  in  J&t.  iii.  p.  44  we 
have  BabhsL'Catukkena  yajitv&  =  *  ofiering  a  sacrifice  of  all  the 
four  kinds.' 

Instead  of  using  8abba  catukka,  '  all  the  four  sets  of  things ' 
could  be  expressed  by  the  repetition  of  catukka,  as  in  the 
passages  quoted  above,  so  that  catukke  catukke  tdleti  or  caf^  caf* 
paharati  signifies  '  to  strike  all  the  four  sets  of  blows,'  i,e. 
to  administer  all  the  four  kinds  of  punishments  inflicted  upon 
malefactors.  The  question  is,  what  are  they  P  Fortunately 
they  are  not  unknown.  A  full  list  is  contained  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Anguttara  Nik4ya,  II.  i.  i.  and  in  the  Milinda 
Panha,  p.  197.  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  used  to 
denote  these  punishments,  see  Ang.  Nik.  pp.  113,  114.^ 

The  term  khdrdpatacchika  may  be  connected  with  the  Sk. 
kshdrat/a  *  to  torment,'  by  means  of  ksMra  or  corrosive  sub* 
stances. 

cIleti. 

Childers  has  no  instance  of  cdkti  in  the  sense  of  *  to  sift/ 
See  Mah&vagga,  vi.  10, 1,  and  cf.  Mar&thi  TJldbMt  '  to  sift ; ' 
^Idb^T  *  a  sieve,  strainer.' 

Carati,  *  to  graze.'  See  Jftt.  iii.  p.  479 ;  Mah&vam.  p.  22, 
1.  9.  Cf.  M&ratht  "tjiJJ,  *to  graze ;'  ^^If,  ^^^ftj,  'pasture, 
grazing.' 

CHADATATI. 

This  form  occurs  in  J&t.  iii.  p.  144,  and  is  explained  by 
pineti,  toseti.  It  must  be  referred  to  the  root  chad  ( Yedic)  ^ 
chand '  to  please.' 

TATTAKA. 

This  word  occurs  frequently  in  the  J&takas  in  the  sense  of 
*  dish,'  or  *  bowl  for  containing  food.'  There  seems  to  be  no 
corresponding  form  in  Sanskrit.     It  may  be  connected  with 

'  In  the  erakavattika  and  ctrahav^ika  punishments  strips  of  skin  were  cnt  off 
the  back  (cf.  Psalm  cxxix.  3 ;  and  see  Kotes  and  Queries,  No.  251,  p.  308, 
OcU  ISih,  1884}. 
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the  Mar&thi  tasfa  *  a  metal  vessel  to  hold  water,  an  ewer/ 
See  Dham.  p.  356 ;  J&t.  iii.  pp.  97,  638. 

TAMATAGGA. 

"Ye  hi  keci  Ananda  etarahi  v&  mamam  vA  aecayena 
attadtp&  .  .  .  tamatagge  me  te  Ananda  bhikkhik  bhavissati  '* 
(Parinibb&na-Satta,  p.  23). 

Buddhaghosa  says  tamatagge  is  tamagge,  the  t  in  the 
middle  being  euphonic,  and  renders  it  *the  most  pre-eminent, 
the  very  chief.'  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  in  his  translation  of 
this  Sutta,  has  adopted  the  explanation  of  the  commentator, 
and  translates  *  the  very  topmost  height.* 

Tamos  here  means  *  darkness/  i.e.  mental  darkness,  one  of 
the  five  avijj&s  in  the  Sftnkhya  philosophy ;  tama-t-agge 
must  therefore  mean  *  at  the  extremity  of  the  darkness, 
beyond  the  region  of  darkness,'  i.e.  in  *  the  light,'  in 
Nirv&na,  cf.  bhavagge  *at  the  end  of  existence,  in  Nirv&na':  cf. 
"Imehi  kho  mah&r&ja  sattahi  bojjhangaratanehi  patimandito 
bhikkhu  sabbam  tamam  abhibhuyya  sadevakam  lokam  obh&- 
seti,"  etc.  (Milinda-Panha,  p.  340). 

We  find  in  Sanskrit  tamah  pdre,  answering  to  tama-t-agge : 
"Sa  hi  devah  param  jyotis  tamaA  pdre"  (Kum&ra  Sam- 
bhava,  ii.  68). 

For  that  deity  is  the  supreme  luminary  existing  at  the 
extremity  of  darkness  (beyond  the  region  of  tamas),  i.e.  in 
the  region  of  light. 

TAMATI. 

Childers  has  not  registered  the  y/  tarn  *  to  choke,  suffocate,' 
but  we  find  in  the  Suttavibhanga,  i.  p.  84,  uttantOf  with  the 
various  readings  vuttanto,  uttamanto  (lb.  p.  272). 

"  So  bhikkhu  uttanto  anassasako  k&lam  ak&si "  (Suttav. 
Pftr.  iii.  5.  22) :  "  That  bhikkhu,  becoming  suffocated  and 
unable  to  get  his  breath,  (through  his  brethren  tickling  him) 
died." 

THASOTU^ 

''  Tail  ca  appativ&niyan  ti  |  tan  ca  pana  dhammam  anivatti- 
tabh&v&vaham  niyyanikam  abhikkantat&ya  thdsotujana^&oxdi' 
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naTnanoharabh&vena  (sic)  avasecaniyam  (<tc)  asecakam  (sic) 
anctsittakam  pakatiya  'ya  mah&yasdm  tato  eva  ojayantam  |  ** 
(Theri-G&th&,  p.  181). 

At  first  sight  thdnotu  appears  to  be  a  blander  for  phAsuto^ 
but  probably  the  original  reading  was  thdnaso  tu,  etc.  '  truly, 
indeed';  so  that  instead  of  t/idsotujatuf,  we  must  read  thdnaso 
tu  jantf. 

The  Commentary  explains  asecanaka  ^  (Theri-G&thft,  v.  55) 
by  andsiUaka  (see  my  note  on  daevakatlam,  in  the  Anguttara 
Nik.  i.  p.  102). 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  passage  in  the  Suttavibhanga, 
see  i.  p.  271,  where  asecanaka  is  explained  by  andsiUaka,  ahho* 
kirma  and  pdtekka,  none  of  which  words  are  -in  Childers ;  nor 
has  he  any  mention  of  upasecana  (cf.  tnamsupasecana)  in  Sutta- 
yibhahga  Sekkhiya,  69,  p.  204.  See  also  Cullavagga,  y.  19  ; 
Thera-G&thft,  y.  842,  p.  80 ;  Jat.  ii.  p.  422 ;  J&t.  iii.  pp.  29, 
32,  144,  516. 

DANDA-YUDDHA    PATTALHAKA. 

There  is  a  reference  to  these  terms,  which  occur  in  the 
Brahma-jMa-Sutta,  p.  9 ;  in  Jftt.  iii.  p.  541,  yy.  112,  113: 
''  dandehi  yuddham  pi  samajjamajjhe,"  is  explained  in  the  Com. 
by  dandayuddha. 

Mi  tarn  d/AaATna=dhanna-m&paka-kammam.  See  Sutta- 
yibhahga,  I.  xiii.  1.  2. 

DISO-DISAM. 

It  is  well  known  that  dvi,  as  well  as  ava,  becomes  o  (see 
Ed.  Mailer's  P&li  6r.  p.  12).  Is  diso  disam,  in  Dr.  Olden- 
berg's  edition  of  the  Thera-6&th&  (p.  63,  yy.  615,  616),  a  relic 
of  the  Sk.  corresponding  phrase  where  diso  is  the  ablatiye 
disas,  or  is  it  the  same  as  disdcidisam,  which  we  find  in  the 
Milinda  Panha,  pp.  259,  260  P  ^    P&li  has  no  instances  of  an 

1  See  Milinda  Pafiha,  p.  406  ;  Snttav.  Par.  iii.  1.3. 

•  Silam  Tilepanam  se^tham  yena  vati  diw  disat^, — (Thera-GAthi,  v.  616.) 

Siiam  settiio  ativaho  yena  vdti  dito  duanf. — (lb.  y.  616). 

(ndakaipj  uddham-adlio  disdvtditan^  gacchati. — (Mil.  Pafilia,  pp.  259,  260.) 

PhiL  Tnuu.  18S6^  S 
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ablative  case  in  -o  answering  to  Sk.  -as,  except  -to  {^-tds), 
and,  moreover,  it  usually  treats  disd  as  a  fern,  noun  in  -d,  cf. 
disdvidisd  with  Sk.  disodisas,  Mil.  Panha,  p.  398  (see  also 
p.  251),  Sk.  dinniMha  with  P&li  diadmulha;  and  Sk.  aparas- 
param  with  Pili  apardparam. 

I  think  we  must,  with  Prof.  Fausboll,  write  disodisam 
(J&t.  iii.  p.  491)  as  one  word.^ 

DHAMMASUDHAMMATA. 

For  this  compound  see  Thera-G&thft,  vv.  24,  286,  479. 

Is  the  reading  dhammesu  dhammatd,  J&t.  i.  p.  325,  a 
mistake,  or  a  various  reading  for  dhammaaiMihammatd  ? 
(Jat.  i.  pp.  461,  462;  J&t.  ii.  pp.  159.) 

nikhAdana. 

In  the  passage  from  J&taka,  ii.  p.  405,  quoted  in  illustration 
of  Kdlasutta,  '  vdsi-pharasum  khdiana-muggare*  is  wrongly 
printed  for  vdsi'pharasu'nikhddana-muggarey  where  nikhd- 
dana  must  be  'a  chisel.'  It  occurs  in  the  Suttavibhanga*  i. 
P&r.  iv.  1.  3,  Sangh.  vi.  1.  1.  The  translators  of  the  Vinaya 
Texts  render  it  by  *  spade'  (CuUav.  vi.  15.  2). 

For  nikhddante  in  the  Ang.  Nik.  p.  113,  1.  3  from  bottom, 
read  nikhddanena. 

NIDDHUNIYA. 

This  term  is  given  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  makkha 
(Puggala-Pannatti,  p.  18).  Is  it  from  the  root  dhvan,  *to 
cover,'  meaning  *  concealment,'  '  hypocrisy '  P 

NIMINATI. 

Niminati,  not  in  Childers,  signifies  *to  barter,'  from  the 
y/me ;   nimimhase  (Jftt.  ii.  p.  369) ;  nimineyya  ( Jat.  iii.  pp. . 
63,  222) ;    nimini  (^parivattesi),  Jdt.  iii.  p.  63,  is  written 
niminni  {lb.  p.  221). 

^  We  find  duddiiam  in  a  foot-note. 
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PAKKATTHAPETVA. 

Udakam  pakkatthdpetvd  '  having  caused  the  water  to  boil  * 
(Jat.  i.  p.  472).  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  read  pakkatthdpetvd. 
Prof  FausboU  gives,  in  a  foot-note,  the  variant  reading 
pakkutthdpetrd.  There  is  authority  iorpakkutth^  ^uApakkatthP 
(pakuth),  Cf.  pakkatthate  khlrasmimz=i^ m  boiling  milk* 
(Telakat&hag&th&,  p.  53,  last  line),  pakkatthttatele  (Dham. 
p.  178).  In  the  Therl-G&thfil  kuthita  is  explained  hj  pakku- 
thita  (see  v.  504),  pakkuthite  udake  (lb.  p.  182). 

Childers  has  no  examples  either  of  the  simple  use  of 
^kvath  or  of  its  compounds  See  Dr.  E.  Miiller's  Pali  Gr. 
p.  41 ;  Vinaya  Texts,  ii.  p.  57 ;  Suttavibhanga,  i.  P&r. 
iv.  9.  4. 

PANCANGULIKA. 

This  curious  word  occurs  several  times  in  connection  with 
tree- worship,  and  is  rendered  by  Childers  *  a  measure  of  five 
fingers*  breadth.'  Prof.  FausboU  translates  gandha-pancah' 
gulika  (Jftt.  ii.  p.  104)  by  '  five  finger-lengths  of  scent.' 
See  J&t.  iii.  p.  23,  where  it  occurs  again.  In  J&t.  iii.  p.  160, 
we  have  the  very  curious  compound  lo/ntapancahguiikdni, 
I.e.  *  blood — ^pancahgulikas  *  made  of  the  human  viscera 
(antavatti).  At  the  "  Feast  of  the  Dead,"  a  goat  brought 
to  be  sacrificed  is  washed  and  ornamented  about  its  neck 
with  a  pancanguUka,  which  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  calls  *a 
measure  of  com'  (see  Jdt.  i.  No.  18,  and  Eng.  Trans,  p. 
227).  In  Wilson's  Essays  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus^  vol. 
ii.  p.  171,  we  read  that  "  Cows  and  bulls  are  washed  and  fed 
with  part  of  an  oblation  first  offered  to  Indra ;  being  also 
painted  and  adorned  with  leafy  and  flowery  chaplets." 

Professor  Senart  points  out  the  use  oi  pancahgula  in  the 
Mahdvastu  (p.  269,  1.  14 ;  note  p.  579),  and  thinks  that  it 
was  some  kind  of  ornament,  and  this  view  must  be  correct. 
But  what  kind  of  ornament  was  it  ?  It  was  probably  com- 
posed of  shoots  or  sprouts  of  five  finger-lengths,  artificially 
scented,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hand,  and  hung  round 
some  object  of  worship. 
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Tumour  (Mah&v.  p.  193)  translates  panc^  by  *  ornaments 
radiating  like  the  five  fingers.'     See  Cullavagga,  v.  18,  1. 

The  Hindus  appear  to  have  made  decorations  or  ornaments 
of  this  kind.  "  The  Vijahkura  is  what  is  known  in  Mar&thi, 
at  least  in  Konkan,  by  the  name  ugavana^  or  rujavana^ 
*young  sprouts  of  corn/  generally  of  rice  or  wheat,  artificially 
grown  under  shade  and  watered  with  any  dye  that  the  young 
blades  are  required  to  take.  The  blades  assume  the  desired 
colour,  and  after  they  grow  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches, 
they  are  put  by  the  women  in  their  hair,  like  flowers.  It  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  saravara^  or  dhanya.  On  the 
dasara  holiday  it  is  worn  by  men  of  the  lower  classes  on  their 
turbans  "  (Raghuvamsa,  ed.  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  pt.  ii.  pp.  58, 
69). 

Could  the  original  expression  have  been  pahcahhurika  '  the 
collection  or  aggregate  of  the  five  sprouts,'  corrupted  to 
pancahgurika,  and  then  to  pancahguUka  ? 

PATINASIKA,  PATISiSAKA. 

These  words  are  not  in  Childers ;  the  first  means  *  a  false 
nose '  (Jat.  i.  p.  455),  the  second  *  a  false  top-knot.' 

Pati^isakam  patimuncittA  (J&t.  ii.  p.  197 ;  Milinda  Panha, 
p.  90). 

PATIMANETI. 

Navam  patimdnento,  'waiting  for  (looking  out  for)  a  ship' 
(J&t.  ii.  p.  423).  See  J&t.  i.  258 ;  Cullavagga,  vi.  13,  2 ; 
Suttavibhahga  P&r.  iii.  5,  4;  Bhikkhunivibhanga  P4r.  i.  1. 

We  have  no  use  of  y/man  with  prati  in  this  sense  in 
Sanskrit,  but  P&li  has  numerous  examples  of  forms  and 
meanings  not  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit.  Childers  has  not 
registered  the  meaning  of  niharati  that  belongs  to  pandmeti. 
See  Jat.  ii.  p.  28 ;  Thera-G&th4,  ii.  53,  59 ;  Suttavibhanga 
Pftr.  iii.  5,  4. 

PARIPATETI. 

Childers  has  no  example  of  the  causal  of  paripdtati ;  but 
see  Jftt.  ii.  p.  208,  and  Milinda-Panha,  p.  367,  where 
paripdHyantoz=i*hG\ng  attacked.' 
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PALIPA. 

This  word  occurs  in  three  passages  in  our  printed  texts. 

(1)  "  Uttinn&  pank&  palipd,  p&tila  parivaj jitA "  (Thera- 
Gathft,  V.  89). 

(2)  ''  Latthi-hattho  pure  &sim  so  d&ni  migaluddako 
&s&ya  palipd  ghovk  n&sakkhim  p&ram  etase''  (Theri- 

Qathft,  V.  291). 
The   Com.  explains  palipd  by  '  k&mapankato  ditthipan- 
kato  ca.' 

(3)  ''  Panko  ca  Idkmk  palipd  ca  nama  "  (J&t.  iii.  p.  241). 
The  Com.  explains  palipa  by  *  marsh,  quagmire.' 

**  Palipo  Yuccati  mahftkaddamo  yamhi  lagg&  silkara- 
migad&yo  pi  sih&pi  v&ranftpi  att&nam  uddharitv&  gantum 
na  sakkonti,"  etc. 

Sk.  has  no  form  corresponding  to  palipa.  It  has,  however, 
palva-la  =  Pili  pallala  in  the  sense  of  *  pond,  pool,'  which 
must  be  a  deriyative  of  a  simpler  palva  (not  found  in  the  8k. 
Dictionaries),  to  be  compared  with  Greek  TnyXo?  (=7raX/'o9) 
7raXico9,  Lat.  palm  (cf.  Sk.  palala,  palita  'mud,  mire,'  Ir. 
poll  *  mud,'  whence  Eng.  *  pool '). 

In  Pali  such  a  form  as  palva  would  become  palla  or  paluva 
or  palica  (cf.  P&li  beluva,  bella  with  Sk.  bailva  and  bilva). 
P  in  P&li  often  occurs  as  the  representative  of  a  Sk.  v ;  as 
paldpa,  chdpa=8k.  paldva,  gdva;  so  a  Sk.  palca  would  in 
Pali  become  palipa. 

The  curious  form  pali-patha  (Dh.  73,  432)  *  a  miry  road, 
slough,  quagmire,'  is  by  Childers  referred  to  Sk.  pari- 
patha ;  but  P&li  has  pari-pantha  in  the  sense  of  '  obstacle^ 
danger/  so  that  the  first  element  in  palipatha  is  not  pari^  but 
pali  in  the  sense  of  '  muddy,  miry.'  The  Scholiast  says  that 
palipatha  metaphorically  denotes  '  lust '  and  the  other  klesas^ 
and  thus  corresponds  closely  to  the  sense  of  palipa  in  the 
passages  already  quoted. 

The  root-meaning  of  pal  seems  to  be  *  grey,  hoary,'  cf. 
Sk.  palita  '  grey/  paldgni  'bile'  (lit.  *  black-fire,'  melanc/idlia), 
pal'k'ni^H,indipalakni  'an old  woman ;'  Gr.  TreXXo?;  Jjat,palleo» 
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pItifamana,  CIKKHASSANTA,  ACAMAYAMANA. 

"Ditthapubbo  pana  tayft  mahslr&ja  koci  ahinft  dattho  manta- 
padena  visam  p&tiyam&no  visam  cikkhadsanto  uddham-adho 
&cayam&iio  "  (Milinda-Panha,  p.  152). 

Of  the  three  participles  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  the 
editor  says  he  *^  can  make  nothing." 

(1)  But  may  not  pdHyam&na  be  referred  to  the  ^^pat 
'  to  remove/  meaning  in  the  causative  *  to  expel,  eradicate  * 
(cf.  the  use  of  dkaddhati^  Ski,  iii.  p.  297) ;  or  can  it  be 
referred  to  the  causal  of  pra'\-at  *to  cause  to  go  forth,  to 
expel '  ? 

The  old  Sinhalese  version  renders  it  by  baswana  ladddwa, 

(2)  Cikkhaaaafita  must,  I  venture  to  think,  be  referred  to 
^kshar  ^  to  ooze  out,'  and  here  signifies  '  causing  to  ooze  out.' 

The  Old  Sinhalese  version  has  sanhin  duwana  ladddwa  =• 
'causing  to  run  out  softly.' 

(3)  Acamayamdnaj  if  the  reading  is  correct,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  y/camy  *  to  rinse,'  with  the  causal  sense  of  '  to  wash 
out,  purge,  cleanse.' 

Dr.  Trenckner  remarks  theit paccdcam^  and  dcanf  mean  'to 
resorb,'  and  must  belong  to  y/cam,  though  we  find  them 
written  paccdvam°  and  dvam°.  Here  perhaps  we  ought  to 
read  dvamayamdna,  the  caus.  part,  of  dvanf. 

The  Sinhalese  version  does  not  help  us  in  its  substitution 
of  '  teniana  ladddwa/  unless  it  means  '  washing  out,'  instead 
of  *  wetting '  or  *  moistening.' 

The  general  sense  of  the  passage  quoted  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  make  out,  if  we  recollect  that  there  were  three 
ways  of  treating  a  person  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake : 
(1)  by  causing  the  offending  reptile  to  extract  or  'resorb' 
the  poison ;  (2)  by  muttering  spells ;  (3)  by  the  use  of 
drugs  as  emetics  or  purgatives. 

We  find  some  reference  to  these  methods  in  J&t.  i.  p.  311 ; 
iii.  p.  297  ;  Milinda  Panha,  p.  150. 

In  the  first  reference  paccdcamati  (text  has  paccdvamati)  is 
explained  by  kaddhatif  and  in  the  second  dcamdmi  is  equiva- 
lent to  dkaddhdmi. 
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The  Milinda  Panha  extract  might  be  translated  as  follows : 

"But  have  you  ever  before  seen,  great  king,  a  man  who 
has  been  bitten  by  a  snake  expelling  the  poison  by  means 
of  a  spell-verse,  causing  the  poison  to  ooze  out,  and  [by 
means  of  drugs]  purging  himself  upwards  and  downwards." 

I  now  give  the  corresponding  passage  from  the  Old  Sin- 
halese version,  by  Hinati-Eumbara-Sumangala-XJnn&nse : 
(p.  191  of  the  1877  Colombo  edition) : 

"  Maharaj&neni  wisa  win&sa  karana  n&wu  mantra  pada* 
yakin,  wisa  haswana  ladddwu,  wisa  sanhin  dutvana  ladddteu, 
wisa  Arddh&dho  bh&yayehi  ausadha  jalayena  temana  ladddtcu 
nayaku  wisin  dasta  karana  ladd&wu  kisiwik  topa  wisin 
dakn&  ladde  dseyi." 

pIlikolika. 

•  « 

Pilikolika  is  equivalent,  to  akkhig&thaka  (Therl-G&thft, 
V.  395).  The  commentary  gives  pilikd  as  the  first  part  of 
the  compound,  but  makes  no  remark  upon  the  second  ele- 
ment. Was  the  original  pilikdvillika  or  pllikdvilika  from 
piiika+vellika  ?    Cf.  Sk.  ird-villika  *  a  pimple.' 

Pali  has  pilakd  *  a  boil,  pustule ' ;  but  this  is  the  only 
passage  where  pilikd  is  to  be  found.  For  dvi^o  see  Dwo- 
disatn.  Is  the  Conmientary  right  P  can  the  word  be  referred  to 
plli'kofhaka?  Cf.  Hindi  kotha,  Sk.  koiha  inflammation  or 
ulceration  at  the  angles  of  the  eyelids.' 

PUNNAGHATA. 

This  term  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  festival  decora- 
tions (see  Jftt.  i.  p.  52;  Eng.  Trans,  p.  66).  Prof.  Rhys 
Davids  renders  it  a  *  well-filled  water-pot.'  It  occurs  again 
in  the  Dipavamsa,  vi.  65  ;  xiv.  30 :  punnaghatam  sabham 
[thapat/antu'],  translated  by  Dr.  Oldenberg  as  *  auspicious 
brimming  jars'  (Dham.  p.  149 ;  Mah&vamsa,  p.  193).  I  find 
pun7Uipatta=zpunnaghata  in  the  Piltimamsa  J&taka,  iii.  p.  535, 
where  I  have  translated  it  by  *the  flowing  bowl,  the  full 
bowl,'  and  have  added  the  following  note  of  explanation  : 
*'The  AiU  bowl  was  a  lucky  omen.     It  sometimes  denoted 
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a  box  crammed  with  presents  to  be  distributed  at  a  feast" 
(Folklore  Journal  for  Jan.  1885). 

PUPPHA-CHAPPAKA. 

Ahosim  puppha-chaddako  (Thera-G&tM,  v.  620).  Puppha- 
chaddako  'a  flower-seller,  garland  or  nosegay-maker.*  Cf. 
Sk.  pushpaldva  '  a  nosegay-maker.' 

Puppha'Chadda-kamma  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  *  low  * 
occupations  in  the  Suttavibhanga,  ii.  2.  1.  Chaddaka  in 
rUpiyorchaddaka  has  a  different  signification. 

PONTL 

This  occurs  in  Theri-Gftthft,  v.  422.  The  Com.  shows  we 
must  read  poti  *  cloth/  cf.  L/s  reading,  pothi.  But  ponti 
might  be  a  dialectic  form,  cf.  Mar&tht  bontha=^*  a  cloth 
thrown  over  the  head  and  body  as  a  cloak.* 

BUBBULAKA. 

"  Vattani-r-iva  kotar'  ohiteL  majjhe-bubbulakft  saassukft" 
(Theri-Gfttha,  v.  395). 

The  Commentator  explains  mqijh°  by  "akkhidala-majjhethi- 
tajalabubbalasadisd.** 

The  only  meaning  that  is  given  by  Childers  to  bubbuhkd 
is  *  bubble.*  Cf.  Sanskrit  budbtida,  '  pupil  of  the  eye,'  and 
Mar&thi  bub&la,  bubala,  '  the  eyeball,  the  pupil  and  iris.* 

BHA-KARA,  YA-K1RA. 

These  terms  occur  in  the  Suttavibhanga  P&c.  ii.  2.  1 
amongst  the  *  low  *  terms  of  abuse  {hino  akkoso)  ;  cf . 
Marftthi  ca-kdri,  a  cant  term  for  'a  backbiter,'  and  bak' 
bhaka,  bakbaka  *  gabbling,  chattering,'  bhupakdra  *  the 
whoop  of  monkeys,'  bhokdray  a  contemptuous  term  for  the 
mouth  or  face  when  distorted  by  bellowing  or  yawning. 
The  term  kdtakotacikd  (Pic.  ii.  2.  1),  another  term  of  abuse, 
is  explained  by  the  Commentary  as  a  compound  in  which 
kdta  =^  punsa-nimitta,  kotacika  =  ifihi-nimittay  cf.  Hindi 
kdda=pudendum  virile  (compare  Tela-kat-g.  verse  79). 
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BHAKUTI,   BHAKtlTIKA. 

In  the  Suttavibhanga  I.  Sangh  xiii.  1. 3.  we  find  bhdkutika^ 
hhakutika  'frowning  severely,'  and  abbh&kutika  ^smiling'  (i.^. 
'not  frowning'). 

Dr.  E.  MuUer  (P&li  Gr.  p.  11)  says  6Adifeu/i=Sk.  bhrukuti 

*  eye-brow,'  but  in  the  passage  referred  to  it  must  signify 

*  a  frown ' ;   cf .  Marathi  bhrukuti  *  a  frown,  contraction  of 
the  brows.' 

We  also  find  bhakuti=^\i.  bhrukuti  in  J&t.  No.  329,  p.  99  : 
''  Caleti  kannam  bhakutim  karoti,"  spoken  of  a  monkey  that 
wriggles  its  ears  and  frowns  in  order  to  frighten  the  young 
princes  in  the  palace  of  Dhananjaya. 

The  translators  of  the  Vinaya  Texts  have  wrongly  rendered 
"kv&yam  abalabalo  viya  mandaroando  viya  bh4kutibh&ku- 
tiko  viya"  (Cullav.  i.  13.  3)  :  "  Who  is  this  fellow  like  a 
fool  of  fools,  or  like  an  idiot  of  idiots,  or  like  a  simpleton 
of  simpletons  ?  "  It  should  be  "  Who  is  this  fellow  (coming 
along)  as  if  (he  were)  very  feeble,  as  if  very  sluggish  and  as 
if  frowning  severely?" 

Buddhaghosa  explains  it  by  sahkutita-mukhatdya ;  he 
seems  to  have  got  this  meaning  out  of  uttdnamukha.  See 
note  on  Sankutika, 

BHUMISiSA. 

This  word  occurs  in  Dipavamsa,  xv.  26,  and  Dr.  Oldenberg 
translates  it  by  'hill.'  In  J&t.  ii.  p.  406  it  seems  to  mean 
the  highest  point  of  sloping  ground. 

BHENDU  OR  GENDU? 

•  •  •  • 

In  J&taka  iii.  No.  359,  p.  184,  we  find  the  compound 
"  ratta-kambala-(A^n(/t«,"  for  which  there  is  the  variant  read- 
ing  "  ratta-kambala-(7^7i(/w,"  with  which  we  may  compare 
"  ratta-kambala-pwSyy  "  (J^t.  i.  No.  12,  p.  149). 

Prof.  Davids  translates,  *a  cluster  of  (red)  kamala- flowers ' 
(see  Jat.  i.  No.  72,  p.  319).  In  Thera-Qclthft,  v.  164,  we  find 
iata-bhen^u  (explained  by  the  commentary  as  '*anekasata- 
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niyydho^*)^  for  which  we  find  the  variant  reading  aata^gendu 
(see  Jat.  li.  p.  334). 

It  is  quite  possible  in  Sinhalese  MSS.  to  mistake  bhendu 
for  gendu.  The  question  is,  however,  which  is  the  correct 
reading  P  I  am  inclined  to  read  gendu  in  all  cases,  and  to 
compare  it  with  gedu-ka  *  a  ball.'  The  meaning  of  gendu  in 
"ratta-kambala-^r^jjfl^w"  must  be  *  a  tuft,tufted  ball,' or 'cluster,' 
of.  Mar&tht  gend(^  *  a  tufted  head  of  flowers  like  the  globe 
amaranth.'  It  also  signifies  *a  knob,  a  boss  of  silk  or  silver,' 
and  this  meaning  seems  to  explain  bhendu  (i.e.  gendu)  in 
hhendu'pilandhandni  {Ski,  i.  No.  93,  p.  386). 

Cf.  Sinhalese  gedi  'a  ball,'  and  gedigi  'an  ornamental  arch.' 

MAMSAStTLA. 

MamsaBdla  occurs  in  the  Sasa-Jatslka.  In  my  translation 
of  it,^  I  have,  in  following  Ohilders,  wrongly  translated  it  by 
'  spit '  instead  of  '  a  bit  of  roasted  meat,'  corresponding  to 
Sk.  sulyamdma  'roasted  meat'  (see  J&t.  iii.  p.  220,  II.  13, 
16,  16). 

Siila  means  a  stake,  the  impaling  stake,  also  a  skewer,  spit, 
but  it  also  represents  a  form  aulla  =  Sk.  My  a  (see  J&t.  iii. 
p.  220,  1.  16).  In  fact,  Pali  aula  represents  English  stake 
and  steak.    So  P&li  mdla  stands  for  Sk.  miila  and  mulya. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Childers  omits  the  very  common 
phrase  siile  uttdseti  'to  impale'  (JS,t.  i.  pp.  326,  499,  500). 

FausboU  has  mule  dmtnitvd  (J.  iii.  p.  35,  1.  11),  for  which 
we  ought  to  read  {nimbassa)  sule  .  .  .  dvunitvd,  corresponding 
to  appeiiti  nimbdsulasmim  (Jd,t.  iii.  p.  34,  1.  26). 

MARUMBA. 

For  examples  of  the  use  of  this  term  see  Mah&vamsa, 
p.  169,  1.  8;  DJpavamsa,  xix.  2.  Dr.  Oldenberg  says,  "I 
cannot  define  the  exact  meaning  of  fnarumba.  Turnour 
translates  this  word  by  '  incense,'  which  is  decidedly  wrong. 
To   me  it   seems    to  mean  something  like  'gravel.'"      It 

1  Folklore  Journal  for  Not.  1884 
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generally  occurs  in  combination  with  pdsdna,  sdkkhara  and 
kathala  (Suttavibhanga  ii.  P&c.  x.  1. 1).  In  the  Milinda-Panha^ 
p.  197,^  we  find  khara  *  sharp '  *  applied  to  marumha.  It  may 
be  compared  with  Mar4thi  tnurtltma  '  a  kind  of  fissile  stone ' ; 
Hindi  murama  *  a  kind  of  gravelly  soil.' 

MUCCHATI,    MUCCHETI. 

Childers  quotes  muceaii  in  the  sense  of  '  to  curdle/  under 
muncati  (y/muc),  but  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  mucchati, 
from  the  ^murcch.  He  has  no  example  of  y/  muce/i,  in  the 
sense  of  '  to  tune.'     cf.  vinam  mucchetvd,  Jftt.  iii.  p.  188. 

Cf.  "  M£lsilavtn&Y&dako  pi  yinam  uttama-mucchan&ya  muc* 
ehetrd  v&desi "  (J&t.  ii.  p.  249,  IL  2,  7,  13). 

"  Vinam  muccheti"  (J&t.  iii.  p.  188). 

MUTTHASSATI. 

In  the  first  Tolume  of  his  Dictionary  Childers,  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  use  of  the  root  muh  and  its  derivatives, 
made  muttha  to  be  apother  form  for  m&lha  or  muddha.  In 
the  additional  matter  appended  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Dictionary  he  refers  it,  on  account  of  pamuftha,  to  the  root 
mush. 

The  translators  of  the  Yinaya  Texts,  MahsLvagga,  x.  3,  in 
a  note  on  pari-muttha  (bewildered),  also  lend  their  support  to 
this  etymology  of  muttha  (though  Sk.  parimush  usually  means 
'to  steal '),  and  refer  to  the  Sanskrit  mushUd'Smriti  in  Katha- 
8arit-S&gara,  56 : — 

"Atha  'ekad&  'anftp&syaiva  samdhiyam  askhsLlitAnghrikah 
8&  BQshav&pa  Nalah  plna-piadena  f^a^^tYa-smritih,"  i.e.  '  Nala 
lost  his  senses  through  drunkenness  and  forgot  to  say  his 
evening-prayer  and  to  wash  his  hands.' 

But  P&li,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  printed  texts, 
does  not  use  mutthassati  in  this  sense. 

'  In  thiB  passage  dvaffa  a  *  whirlpools,*  gofjgalaka  *  eddies,'  vaiika  *  bends, 
windingi ' ;  but  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  eadika.  One  MS.  has  vadika^  but 
nirht  we  not  to  read  vlika  '  surges '  P 

'  Is  this  an  error  for  kathala  P 
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Sati  in  Buddhist  phraseology  had  acquired  for  the  most 
part  a  higher  meaning  than  *  senses '  or  *  involuntary  con- 
sciousness/ and  denoted  '  attention/  that  was  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  as  seen  in  such  phrases  as  k&yagatd  sati^ 
'  meditation  on  the  body/  marana-satim  bhdveti=i'  to  dwell 
on  the  thought  of  death/  aati-patthdna^^-*  earnest  meditation/ 
«a^i-«dmj0^V7^^a=' mindfulness  and  thoughtfulness.'  In  fact 
the  use  of  the  English  mind  in  the  sense  of  '  to  remember/ 
and  '  to  attend/  suggests  *  mindful '  and  '  mindfulness '  as  fit 
renderings  of  aata  and  mti  (in  8ato  aampajanno^  amncicca 
asatii/d).  Mntthassati,  'inattentive,  unmindful/  is  opposed 
to  vpatthasati  (in  the  Sallekha-Sutta),  'attentive,  mindful,* 
just  as  mufthd  sati  (Thera-Gathd,  v.  98,  99)  is  opposed  to 
upatthd  sati,     "  Satim  patth&petum  "  =  *  to  fix  the  attention/ 

The  correct  expression  in  P&li  for  *  to  lose  one's  senses 
through  drink/  is  visahni  hoti,  and  visamihhUta  =  Sanskrit 
mushita-smriti. 

(1)  "Ap&tabbayuttakam  'piYitYk  cisannibhutd  satim  patthft- 
petum  asakkont& "  (J&t.  i.  pp.  362 ;  see  visami  /wnti,  lb. 
p.  361 ;  visahnl  katvd,  lb.  p.  269). 

(2)  "Yathft  bhandam  gahetvft  madhum  pivanto  visanmno 
hutvd.  sisam  ukkhipitum  na  sakkonti"  (Thera-G&thl,  p.  181). 

*'  Satim  paccupatthslpetum  asakkonto  "  is  used  of  a  person 
who,  through  grief  on  account  of  loss  of  wealth,  is  unable  to 
have  command  over  his  feelings  (J&t.  i.  p.  353). 

At  one  time  I  thought  that  muttha  might  be  another  form 
of  mucchita^  from  the  root  murcch,  just  as  we  find  ussita  for 
ucchita=ucchrita^  and  ittha^=:icchita,  Now  a  form  mussati 
does  actually  occur  in  Cullavagga,  x.  8,  in  connection  with 
the  feminine  miitthassatini}  for  which  we  find  a  variant 
reading  muyhati  (see  Cullavagga,  p.  327),  which  shows  that 
there  existed  some  confusion  between  the  two  forms. 

The  reading  pammuttha    (Dhammapada,   pp.   247,   248 ; 

1  Tassll  mn^thassatiniyd  gahito-gahito  mussati. 

Upalayan^d  had  snch  an  unretentive  memory  that  she  forgot  the  Vinaya, 
though  it  was  frequently  repeated  to  her. 

In  the  Mah&vagga  we  find  sati'vepuUapatto  applied  to  one  who  had  regained 
full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
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J&t.  iii.  511  ^)  seems  to  be  an  orthographical  error  for 
%ammuttha.  Dr.  Oldenberg  always  prints  sammuftha,  with 
the  variant  reading  pamuttha  (Suttavibhahga  i.  P4c.  i.  2.  6 ; 
and  pp.  165,  275). 

In  the  Puggala  Pannatti,  pp.  21,  26,  we  find,  as  a  synonym 
of  mti,  the  term  sammussanatdy  which  must  be  referred  to 
a  P4Ii  verb  mmsati^  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  does 
occur.     See  Sutta  Nip^ta,  iv.  7.  2. 

On  looking  over  the  Dh&tu-manj&sa  I  find  mua  Ho  steal,' 
and  mtM  *to  wander  [in  mind] '  explained  by  sammose  (cf.  safi- 
sammoM,^  Milinda-PaAha,  p.  266 ;  Sept  Suttas  P&lis,  p.  248 ; 
Paggala  Pannatti,  iii.  7),  muldclmhe. 

This  y/  mus  'to  wander,  to  be  bewildered,*  must,  we 
Tenture  to  think,  be  referred  to  Sk.  mrUh  vergessen  vernach- 
lassigen,  sich  aus  dem  sinne  schlagen  (B.  and  R.).  Sk. 
mrUhd  becomes  in  P&li  mund^  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  regularity  of  its  form.  In  Prakrit  we  find 
pamkmaiy  pamhuttha;  pamhattha^  (RAvanavaha,  6. 12.),  which 
Dr.  E.  Miiller,  following  P.  Goldschmidt,  refers  to  y/smrkh 
(PAU  Gr.  pp.  57,  58). 


HINDI. 

'' Pinavattapahitauggat&  ubho  sobhate   su  thanak&  pure 
mama 
Te  rindi  va  lambante  'nodaka  "  (Thert-GathA,  v.  265). 
The  editor  says,  "I  am  unable  to  make  out  the  correct 
reading."      Dr.   Pischel   has  laid   his  readers  under   great 
obligations  by  his  liberal  quotations  fi*om  the  Commentary, 
without  which  no  emendations  could  be  attempted* 
The  Comment  explains  te  rindi  as  follows  : — 
**TherUi^  ta  lampantanodakd  U  \   te  ubho   pi  me  thand 
anudaka  galitajalsl  vendidandake  thapitam  udakabhasmft  viya 
Wbanti." 

^  A  foot-note  gives  the  reading  pamuffha, 
*  Cf.  sammoha  in  this  sense  (Paggala  Pannatti,  p.  21) 
'  In  RHv.  xi.  58,  iv.  42,  it  is  glossed  by  pramushita, 
^  This  seems  a  nuspelling  for  te  riti,  i.e.  te  rittt. 
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The  various  readings  for  te  rindi  are  theriti,  theriti,  therindi^ 
terindif  therihi,  from  which  we  might  construct  the  readable 
te  ritf  iva  lambante^  etc. 

But  te  rittlva  is  for  te  rittd  ivay  a  long  vowel  being  elided 
before  iva.  Cf.  md  palv^jiti  for  md  palujje  iti  (Mahaparinib- 
b&na-Sutta,  p.  36;  seeChilders,  "On  Sandhi in P&li/'  105. 15). 

Rittd  of  course  refers  to  thanakdy  and  means  '  empty,  dry/ 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  comment,  which  describes  the 
breasts  of  the  Theri  as  containing  no  moisture,  and  hanging 
like  dry  water-bags  at  the  end  of  a  bamboo-stick  {-hhaamd 
in  the  Com.  is  a  blunder  for  •hhaatrd). 

Ritta  and  rittaka  are  common  terms  for  *  empty '  from  the 
root  rinc  (not  in  Childers).  See  Theri- G&tha  i.  93,  p.  183  ; 
Jat.  iiL  p.  492. 

LAKUTA. 

Lakuta  'a  club '  (Milinda-Panha,  pp.  367,  368) ;  cf.  Hindi 
lakuta  '  a  stick ' ;  Sk.  hguda ;  Pali  laguh ;  Marllthi  idkuda, 
Idnkuda, 

VAGGULI-VATA. 

See  Note  on  Apassena. 

Vagguli'Vata  seems  to  mean  the  *  swinging-penance,'  and 
answers  to  Mar&tht  hagdda  '  a  religious  mortification.' 
''Swinging  by  means  of  a  hook  introduced  under  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  from  a  cross  piece  passing  over  a  post  either 
planted  in  the  ground  or  fixed  on  a  moving  cart." 

VAJJHA. 

Fi/jj/Afl-sftkariyo,  i.e.  'barren  old  sows'  (J&t.  ii.  p.  406,  1.  5). 
The  more  usual  form  is  vahjha  (J&t.  iii.  p.  426;  Suttavi- 
bhanga,  ii.  p.  70). 

VAMBHETI    OR  VAMHETI. 

Dr.  Oldenberg  always  prints  vambheti  (see  Suttavibhanga 
Sahgh.  iii.  3.  1 ;  Thera-Gatha,  v.  621). 

It  is  often  used  in  contrast  to  ukkarpseti,  as  "  n'eva  att&nam 
ukkamseti  no  param  vambheti'*  (Ang.  Nik.  pt.  iv.).^ 
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Prof.  Fausboll  prints  ramheti,  cf.  '*  Parassa  ce  vamhayitena 
hiQo''='if  one  becomes  low  by  another's  censure'  (Sutta 
Nip4ta,  V.  906).     'Ehumsenti  ramhenti*  (J&t.  i.  p.  191). 

In  J&t.  i.  p.  356,  11.  3,  6,  10,  tamheti  signifies  '  to  boast/ 
^nd  in  J&t.  i.  p.  359,  ramAtf=payikatthita,  vikatthita. 

Prof.  Senart  compares  nirvamhani  in  Mah&vastu,  p.  314, 
with  tamhetiy  and  this  would  doubtless  be  all  right  if  vrimh 
*  to  roar,'  or  vangh  *  to  blame,'  were  the  true  root,  but  I  think 
the  MSS.  are  in  favour  of  rambh°.  In  an  excellent  MS.  of 
the  Apadana,  in  my  own  possession,  I  alwa^^s  find  vambh°, 
and  not  vamh^} 

Professor  Fausboll  also  prints  sumhdmi  for  aumbh^  and 
dsumhi  for  dsumbhi  (J&t.  iii.  p.  185 ;  J&t.  iii.  p.  435) ;  but 
see  dsumbh°  (Suttavibhanga  ii.  P&c.  viii.  1,  p.  265),  nkumbliP 
(Thera-Githft,  v.  302). 

VIDAMSETI. 

Just  as  the  roots  ghrinh  and  hrish  give  rise  to  ghamsati  and 
hamsatij  so,  in  later  texts,  we  find  vidamseti  for  the  more 
usual  vidasseti. 

*'  Pavittho  padipo  andhak&ram  vidhameti,  obh&sam  janeti, 
sLlokam  tidamaeti,  rftp&ni  p&kat&ni  karoti"  (Milinda-Panha, 
p.  39). 

Pilandhanam  mdamsenti  (Therl-G&thft,  v.  74,  p.  131). 

Cf.  41okan  ca  dassesadfni  (Dipavamsa,  xii.  31). 

VILAPANATA. 

This  word  occurs  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  mutthasacca 
(Puggala  Pannatti,.p.  25),  while  avUdpanatd  is  that  of  sati. 
These  must  be  referred  to  the  \//l,  cf.  apildpana  (Milinda- 
Panha,  p.  37).  See  Dr.  Rhys  Davids'  note  on  t^palapand  at 
Mah&parinibb&na  Sutta,  i.  95. 

VISlYATI. 

"Kimam  bhijjatu  'yam  kftyo  mamsapesi  vis!yarum"(Thera- 
04th4,  312).     Visiyati  is  not  in  Childers ;  it  means  'to  be 

^  We  find  parisumbK*  in  Jat.  iii.  p.  347. 
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reduced  to  atoms,  to  be  broken  to  pieces/  from  the  root  f  r/= 
gar,  cf.  Mahavastu,  p.  23  : — 

''Te  d&ni  narakap&la  kasya  dini  yiiyam  atra  saujnapaya- 
mknk  pratyudgacchatheti  t&m  praharanti  yathi  dadhighatikiL 
evam  (}iryanti  vigirf/anti,"  cf.  aeyyasi,  viseyyaai,  visinna  (J&t. 
i.  174 ;  Dh.  147). 

VEGHA-MISSAKENA.^ 

This  is  confessedly  a  difficult  word  to  deal  with.  Dr. 
Bhys  Davids  says  its  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  for  it  he 
adopts  another  reading.  It  occurs  in  the  Mahdparinibhana 
Sutta  (ed.  Childers,  p.  22) : 

"Seyyath&pi  Ananda  jarasakatam  vegha-mmakena  y&peti 
evam  eva  kho  Ananda  vegha-mismkena  manne  Tathftgatassa 
k4yo  yftpeti." 

This  passage  Dr.  Rhys  Da^dds  translates  as  follows : 

''  And  just  as  a  worn-out  cart,  Ananda,  can  only  mth  much 
additional  care  be  made  to  move  along,  so  methinks  the  body 
of  the  Tath&gata  can  only  be  kept  going  tcith  much  additional 
care  "  {Buddhist  Suttas,  in  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  vol. 
xi.  p.  37). 

The  translator  prefers  the  reading  of  the  Burmese  MSS. 
vekha-misaakena,  and  takes  vekha  to  be  a  shortened  form 
of  Sanskrit  avekshd  '  care,'  a  most  ingenious  way  of  getting 
some  meaning  out  of  the  word.  Buddhaghosa,  however, 
gives  a  different  explanation  of  it.     His  words  are : 

*'  regha-miasakefid  ti  bfthabandhana  -  cakkabandhan&dina 
patisankharanena  vegha-missakena." 

The  commentator  evidently  understood  regha  in  the  second 
part  of  the  sentence  (as  it  stands  in  the  text)  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense: 

''  manne  ti  jarasakatam  viya  vegha-missakena  manne  y&peti 
arahatta  -  phala  - veghanena  catu  -  iriy&path&  -  kappanam  hoti 
nidasseti." 

The  word  seems  to  be  used  metaphorically,  however,  in 
the  following  verse,  where  vegh(f  is  an  adjective: 

^  See  Academy,  Oct.  4,  1884,  Ko.  648. 
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''Ye  kho  te  regha^miasena  nftnatthena  ca  kammun&  manusse 
uparundhati  pharusupakkam&  jan&  te  pi  tath'  eva  kiranti 
[sie]  na  hi  kammam  panassati^'  {Thera-Odthd,  ed.  Oldenberg, 
p.  20,  1.  143). 

The  learned  editor  offers  no  note  of  explanation  beyond 
the  quotation  from  the  commentary,  {^' reghamiaaend  ti  va- 
rattakkhandhftdinl  sil&disa  r^^/^i-danena  reghamissend  ti  p&li 
so  ev*  attho"),  and  refers  to  Dr.  Rhys  Davids's  Buddhiat 
Sulfas. 

Looking  for  the  present  only  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
commentaries,  it  is  evident  that  vegha  is  to  be  explained  by 
'  band/  '  tie '  (bandhana),  or  by  *  bit  of  leather/  '  thong/ 
'strap/  etc.  {raratta-kkhandddi).  According  to  Baddha- 
ghosa,  an  old  cart  had  to  be  kept  from  dropping  to  pieces 
by  lashing  of  the  shafts  and  wheels  with  pieces  of  string, 
rope,  leather,  etc.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  usage, 
and  still  survives,  if  the  following  description  of  ''  Riding  in 
a  Dak  "  is  to  be  relied  on  : 

''It  is  interesting  to  see  the  nondescript  vehicles — crazy 
concerns,  with  plank  trucks,  bamboo  frames,  and  not  a  pin, 
bolt,  or  scrap  of  iron  about  tl)em,  the  pieces  of  the  rickety 
things  all  tied  together  with  ropes  and  strings.  With  a  knife 
we  could  in  two  minutes  make  one  of  them  as  complete 
a  ruin  as  Holmes'  '  One-horse  Shay '  "  {Our  New  Way  Round 
the  World,  London,  1883,  p.  129). 

We  cannot,  I  venture  to  think,  explain  regha-missakena, 
according  to  the  Sumangala  Vildsini,  both  literally  and 
metaphorically  in  one  and  the  same  passage  without  de- 
stroying the  balance  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  spoiling  the 
comparison  intended  by  Buddha  between  an  old  cart  and  the 
enfeebled  body  of  an  old  man.  The  translation  from  the 
P&li  already  quoted  might  be  amended  somewhat  as  follows : 

"And  just  as  an  old  cart,  Ananda,  is  kept  going  by  lash- 
ings of  ropes,  etc.,  so  methinks  the  (enfeebled)  body  of  the 
Tathftgatha  is  only  kept  up  {or  supported)  by  bandages, 
ligatures,  etc." 

The  body  of  an  old  man  would  need  some  protection  from 
heat  and  cold,  hence  the  use  of  a  handhana.     The  modern 
Phil.  Trmni.  188M.  4 
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Hindus,  for  instance,  protect  their  faces  by  the  use  of  the 
dhdthd'bdiidhndf  the  "dh&tha"  being  (according  to  Bate'n 
Hindi  Dictionary)  ''a  handkerchief  tied  over  the  head 
and  ears." 

But  how  about  the  curious  form  vegha  ?  What  are  its 
etymological  connections  P  With  Dr.  Davids,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly adopt,  for  other  reasons  than  his,  the  Burmese 
reading  rekha^  or  rather  vekkha^  and  would  refer  it  to  San- 
skrit veshkaf  'a  noose,  lasso'  (with  lasso  compare  English 
iace  and  lash).  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  give  only  two  references 
for  the  use  of  reshka  (Qat.  Br.  iii.  8,  15,  and  Kity.  Qr.  vi. 
5,  19).  On  referring  to  the  second  quotation,  I  find  that  the 
commentator  explains  veshka  by  gald-veshtaka. 

The  change  of  shk  to  kkh  is  quite  regular,  cf.  Sanskrit 
nishka  and  P&Ii  nikkha.  Etymologically,  vekkha  is  equivalent 
to  vinculum,  and  must  be  referred  to  the  root  vik  '  to  bind,' 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  vesht,  Latin  vincire,  etc. 

Professor  Kern  says :  *'  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  Pftli  word  regha  must  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent a  bad  reading.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  vegha 
is  quite  correct  as  to  its  form,  and  admits  of  a  ready  ex- 
planation. I  would  venture  to  take  it  as  the  equivalent  of 
Sanskrit  vighna,  *  difficulty,  trouble,'  so  that  the  meaning  of 
the  well-known  passage  in  the  Mah&parinibb&na  Sutta  would 
come  to  this:  'just  as  an  old  cart  moves  with  difficulty, 
so  does  the  body  of  Tath&gata.'  Missakena  is  here  used 
adverbially,  whereas  veghamissa  in  Thera-Gdthsl,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  R.  Morris,  is  an  adjective,  meaning,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  '  molesting,  troublesome.' 

"  Instances  of  Sanskrit  '  i '  passing  into  Prakrit  *  e,*  es- 
pecially in  syllables  which  are  long,  naturally  or  by  position, 
are  not  wanting,  e.g.  Sanskrit  dplda,  but  Pr&krit  and  P&li 
dvelo,  dveld ;  idrga  becomes  edisa,  erim ;  for  Vigvabhil,  Vi^d- 
mitra,  Vi§vantara,  Pali  shows  Vessabhu,  Vessdmitta,  Vessantara. 
In  Pr&krit  we  find  penda  as  a  substitute  to  Sanskrit  pinda, 
and  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  at  Barhut  Anddhapeiiika  for 
Andthopindika.  By  a  similar  process  Sanskrit  vighna  will 
become  viggha,  veggha,  vegha,  or  viggha,  rlgha,  vegha.     The 
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change  of  the  original  vowel  sound  points  to  a  tendency  in 
some  dialects  to  pronounce  the  *i'  in  the  manner  of  the 
English  'i/  e.g.  in  ahip^  and  the  Dutch  short  vowel  in  the 
corresponding  word  schip^  the  plural  of  which  is  sounded 
Bchepen,  with  a  lengthened  *&.* 

''There  are  a  few  instances  of  a  short  'i'  passing  into 
e — e.g.  in  P&U  mahesi,  Sanskrit  mahisthi,  veha  in  vehdgamana. 
The  discussion  of  these  cases  would  be  superfluous,  as  throw- 
ing no  more  light  on  the  word  in  question. 

"  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  change  of  vighna  into  vegha 
may  have  taken  place  according  to  well-established  phonetic 
rules.  I  am,  however,  not  prepared  to  uphold  the  theory 
that  t^gha  is  necessarily  the  remote  ofispring  of  vighna ;  for, 
in  the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  we  meet  with  voighnd, 
where  the  particle  showed  itself  in  Guna  form.  It  is  just 
possible  that,  along  with  the  form  vighna^  there  existed  in 
some  Indian  dialect  another — veghna,  which  would  correspond 
to  roighna,  except  in  gender.'* 

To  this  I  replied  that  "  If  we  were  quite  sure  that  vegha 
has  the  sense  of  'difficulty'  or  'trouble'  in  the  passages 
already  referred  to,  then  Prof.  Kern's  suggestion  would  be 
perfectly  convincing.  Pali  has  the  word  viggha,  which 
Childers  rightly  refers  to  Sanskrit  vighna :  and  it  is  quite 
possible,  too,  for  a  pr&kritised  variant  vegha  to  have  co- 
existed along  with  viggha,  for  we  have  nekkha,  as  well  as 
nikkha  (from  'niska'),  and  inghdla  and  afigdra.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  that  seem  to  militate  against  Prof. 
Kern's  theory  that  t^^^Aa=' difficulty.' 

"  1.  The  explanation  of  the  two  commentators  quoted  is 
dead  against  it.  Their  interpretation,  traditional  though  it 
be,  should  count  for  something.  My  etymology  is  based 
upon  the  remarks  of  the  commentaries,  and,  if  they  are 
wrong,  my  explanation  and  derivation  fall  to  the  ground. 
I  venture  to  think  that  '  binding '  or  *  obligatory '  would  suit 
the  context  of  veghamissena  better  than  '  troublesome.' 

'*  2.  The  force  and  appropriateness  of  the  comparison  seem 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  use  of  vegha  in  the  sense  of  '  difficulty ' ; 
for  would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  or  main- 
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taining  anything  that  was  old  and  shaky  P  Why  should  an 
old  cart  be  specially  mentioned  P  Why  not  an  old  bed,  chair, 
lamp,  in  fact  anything  old  and  rickety  P 

"  It  is  possible  to  let  the  reading  of  the  Sinhalese  MSS. 
stand  as  a  variant  of  tekha  or  vekkha.  Dr.  Trenckner  has 
shown  that  Pftii  has  such  duplicates  as  lageti  and  laketi, 
lagula  and  lakuta,  chagana  and  chakana,^  paligha  and  palikha. 
Why,  then,  may  there  not  have  been  a  tegha  as  well  as  a 
vekha  P  ^  Perhaps  the  form  vegha  was  preferred  to  vekha  be- 
cause, as  sacrifices  were  an  abomination  to  the  early  Buddhists, 
they  would  not  be  anxious  to  preserve  that  form  of  the 
word  which  would  remind  them  of  its  true  origin  and  con- 
nexion with  sacrificial  rites. 

"  Whether  f>€gha  or  cekha  be  the  correct  form,  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  explained  as  '  difficult,'  etc.,  must  be  left  for  those 
more  competent  than  myself  to  decide ;  but  Prof.  Kern's 
explanation  is  valuable  and  suggestive;  and  he  certainly 
proves  that  a  P&li  form  vegha  is  a  representative  of  Sanskrit 
vighna** 

VERAMBA. 

Veramba-vAta  seems  to  mean  *a  strong  sharp  cutting  wind* 
(see  Jat.  iii.  pp.  255,  256,  484;  Thera-GAthA,  vv.  597,  598). 

The  Jataka  contains  a  story  of  a  conceited  vulture  that 
fiew  beyond  its  proper  range,  and  passing  through  the  black- 
wind,  got  under  the  influence  of  the  veramba-wind  and  was 
reduced  to  atoms  (see  Dhammapada,  p.  163).  A  variant 
reading  gives  reramhha.  The  root  seems  to  be  rambh  or 
lambh  *to  roar,  bellow,'  cf.  Sk.  rambhd  *  lowing.' 

SADDHA. 

At  p.  84  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,"  for 
1883,  Mr.  Bendall  requests  his  readers  '^to  cite  any  further 
authority  for  8addhaz=igraddha  "  that  they  may  come  across. 

1  Of.  Pali  htdrm  (not  in  Childers}  <  a  chain  attached  to  a  well*  vith  Maratht 
Ui^mrm  (Mil.  P.  p.  378). 

^  The  literaiy  Praknts  hare  mrkkm  for  wteyhs^  and  Marathi  has  rtfhm  for 
rekhoy  showing  that  ph  and  kh  were  unstable  soonds,  not  accniatelr  discriminated, 
and  showing  a  tendency  to  pass  into  A. 
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The  following  instance  is  from  Prof.  Carpenter's  transcript 
of  the  Ambattha-Sutta  (i.  27,  28) :  "  Api  nu  nam  br&hman& 
bhojeyyum  saddhe  va  th&lipake  vft  yanfle  v4  pfthune  v&  ti." 

Mr.  Bendall  says  (Journal,  p.  80)  that  "  there  must  have 
existed  a  various  reading  for  the  yrordis  pamuncantu  saddham,^* 
We  find  this  in  the  Pftrftyana-Sutta  of  the  Sutta-Nipftta,  v.  23 : 
''  Yath&  ahii  Yakkali  muttasaddho 


Evam  eva  tvam  pi  pamuncayaam  aaddham.'* 

which  is  thus  translated  by  Prof.  Fausboll  in  "  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,"  vol.  x.  p.  213  :  "  As  Vakkali  was  delivered  by 
faith,  so  shalt  thou  let  faith  deliver  thee." 

Muttasaddha  does  not  usually  mean  "  delivered  by  faith  "  ; 
that  is  expressed  by  saddhA-vimutta. 

Dr.  Rhys  Davids  has  another  rendering  of  this  passage  in 
his  "Hibbert  Lectures,"  p.  173. 

SANKTJTIKA  OR  SANKUTITA. 

Sankutika,  not  in  Childers,  occurs  in  J&t.  ii.  p.  68,  in  the 
sense  of  'cowering,  squatting  with  knees  up  to  the  nose, 
doubled  up  with  cold.'  In  J&taka,  ii.  p.  225,  we  find 
sankutiio  nipqfft,  where  a  various  reading  has  8a[n'\kutiko  for 
sankuHko. 

Buddhaghosa,  in  his  comments  on  bhdkutika  bhdkutika,  has 
Mnkutita  'puckered,  drawn  up.'  Sankutika  seems  to  be 
correct,  and  may  be  compared  with  ukkutika  '  crouching, 
squatting  on  the  haunches,'  cf.  ^^ patikutito  patisakki"  (Culla- 
vagga,  vii.  3,  12). 

sambIdha. 

"Ekacc&  apagatavatthft  p&katabhibhaccha-«am2»<i(/^i7//^dnd 
(J&t.  i.  p.  61). 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  (Jfttaka,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  81)  trans- 
lates the  foregoing  passage  as  follows  : — "  Some  with  their 
dress  in  disorder — plainly  revealed  as  mere  horrible  sources 
of  mental  distress."  But  8ambddhatthdna  signifies  ^  private 
parts,'  cf.  sambddha  =  muttakarana  (Suttavibhanga,  ii.  p.  260, 
P4c.  ii.  2),  pudendum  muliebre,  Sk.  aambddhana.  It  also 
occurs  in  Mah&vagga,  vL  22.  1-3 ;  Cullavagga,  v.  27.  4. 
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HIRAHIRAM. 

Hirahiram  karoti  signifies  'to  cut  into  strips/  In  J&t.  i.  p.  9, 
^'muDJa-tinam  hirahiram  katv&"=*  making  (three)  strips  or 
strings  out  of  (the  fibre  of)  munja-grass '  as  a  girdle  for  the 
bark-dress  of  an  ascetic. 

In  Dham.  p.  176,  it  seems  to  mean  '  to  ribbons,  to  strips/ 
Childers  gives  no  etymology.  Can  it  be  referred  to  a  Sk. 
hira:=z' strip,  band,'  cf.  8k.  htra=:mekhaid ? 

HURAM. 

For  huram  in  the  phrase  "  idha  v&  huram  v& "  (Kh.  7 ; 
Dham.  4)  various  etymologies  have  been  proposed. 

Prof.  FausboU  (Dhammapada,  p.  409)  suggests  svaram. 
Prof.  Kern,  according  to  Childers,  ingeniously  refers  it  to 
Sk.  aparam.  Neither  of  these  explanations  accounts  for  the 
initial  h,  which  here  seems  to  be  organic,  and  therefore 
unlike  the  h  in  hetam  and  heva,  that  ought  to  be  written 
h'  etam  and  A'  eva. 

The  editor  of  the  Dhammapada  renders  huram  by  *  illic,' 
and  he  is  no  doubt  right  as  far  as  the  mere  sense  goes,  for  it 
is  opposed  to  idha  'here,  in  this  world' ;  and  the  phrase  "trfAa 
.  .  .  huram  ^^  is  equivalent  to  "tc?Aa  .  .  .  pecca"  "tdha  .  .  . 
paraloke"  * 

As  paramhi  is  so  often  opposed  to  idha  in  the  sense  of 
*  in  the  other  world,'  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  huram 
can  be  a  prakritised  form  of  aparam.  It  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  quote  any  passage  in  P&li  where  apara  has 
reference  to  the  other  or  next  world. 

Huram  is  a  rare  form  occurring  only,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  poetical  books,  and  may  after  all  be  an  archaic  term. 
Can  it  be  referred  to  Sk.  huruk  (hiruk),  a  weakened  form  of 
an  original  hurak  '  out  of  sight,  away.'  Cf .  Sk.  tiriyak  and 
mandk  with  P&li  tiriyam  and  manam. 

^  In  our  own  language  *  here  and  there '  are  used  to  denote  *  this  world  and  the 
next ' ;  cf.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  (225) : 

**  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion, 


The  tearless  life  is  there,** 
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hurIhuram. 

Hur&huratn  has  generally  been  connected  with  the  fore- 
going huram.     It  occurs  in  v.  334  of  the  Dhammapada  : — 
**  Manujassa  pamattac&rino  tanh&  vaddhati  mftluvft  viya 
so  palavati  hurdhuram  phalam  iccham  y&  yanasmim  v&- 

I 

naro." 

Prof.  FausboII  renders  this  as  follows  :— 

''  Hominis  socorditer  viventis  libido  increscit  m&luv&  velut, 
is  currit  hue  et  illuc  fructum  desiderans  sicut  in  sylva  simia/' 

Prof.  Max  Miiller  renders  it  thus  : — 

"The  thirst  of  a  thoughtless  man  grows  like  a  creeper; 
he  runs  from  life  to  Ufe^  like  a  monkey  seeking  fruit  in  the 
forest."  ^ 

Gray's  version  is  nearly  the  same,  and  he  translates  hurd- 
huram  by  '  from  one  existence  to  another.' 

The  only  authority  for  the  renderings  ^from  life  to  life^  etc., 
is  the  commentator's  explanation  hhate  hhave  (in  various 
rounds  of  re-birth).  But  this  phrase  is  comparatively  a 
late  one,  cf.  "Das'ime  .  .  .  k&yanugatA  dhamm&  bhave  bhave 
anudh&vanti"  (Mil.  Panha,  p.  253).  In  the  older  books  too 
the  term  sahdhdcati  is  usually  employed  for  saimarati  (see 
Sept  Suttas  P&lis,  p.  21). 

Prof.  Eern  looks  upon  hurdhuram  as  another  form  of  Sk. 
aparasparam,  which  we  find  in  Pdli  as  apardparam,  frequently 
used  with  verbs  of  motion  in  the  sense  of  *on  and  on,' 
'continuously.'  But,  as  Childers  remarks,  there  are  very 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  identification.  Objection 
too  must  be  taken  to  Childers'  comparison  of  hurdhhuram 
with  phaldphalam,  since  we  have  no  proof  that  hura  was 
ever  employed  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  '  birth '  or  '  re-birth.' 
If  huram  be  an  adverb,  meaning  'yonder,'  then  huram 
huram  like  sigham  sigham  might  become  hurdhuram^  the 
nasal  vowel  being  replaced  by  a  long  one,  as  in  slha  for 
simha  and  sdrambha  for  samrambha.  It  is  not  very  clear, 
however,  that  huram,  in  the  phrase  "  idha  rd  huram  v&,"  has 
auy  etymological  connection  with  hurdhuram. 

^  In  the  first  edition  Prof.  Max  Miiller  translatoB  hur^  by '  hither  and  thither.' 
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The  simile  in  v.  334  of  the  Dhammapada  does  not  quite 
bear  out  the  explanation  of  'from  birth  to  birth,*  or  *in 
various  births.'  The  monkey  in  seeking  for  fruit  in  a  forest 
does  not  run  on  continually  from  one  state  of  life  to  another, 
but  he  does  run  about  eagerly,  excitedly,  and  restlessly 
from  place  to  place  intent  on  getting  something  to  eat  and 
on  satisfying  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

The  desire  or  lust  of  one  who  lives  thoughtlessly  increases 
in  this  world  and  causes  him  to  go  about  eagerly  and 
hankeringly  in  search  of  that,  and  that  alone,  which  shall 
satisfy  his  desire ;  and  we  note  too  that  in  verses  333,  334, 
*  loke '  occurs  with  reference  to  tanhd. 

We  may  of  course  apply  the  term  *  running '  metaphori- 
cally to  the  thought  of  the  careless  liver,  cf.  "  cittam  vidh&vati 
ekaggatam  na  labhati"  (Jftt.  i.  p.  7).  A  good  illustration 
of  tanhd  causing  people  to  run  about  eagerly  in  this  life  is 
contained  in  J&t.  ii.  No.  260,  ''  ime  satt&  udai*adiit&  tanhd 
vasena  vicaranti;  tanhd  ca  ime  satte  vicdretV*  The  whole 
story  is  an  excellent  comment  upon  the  word  now  under 
consideration. 

The  meaning  of  hurdhuram  might  be  explained  by  *far 
and  wide,'  corresponding  to  an  older  uram  uram,  with  in- 
organic h  ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  the  Marftthi  ^^jr^  'regretting,  uneasy  hankering,' 
and  signifies  *  eagerly,  hankeringly.' 

ALLUSIONS  TO  jItAKA  STORIES  IN  MANU. 

In  Manu,  bk.  iv.  verses  30, 192,  and  197,  we  have  allusions  to 
the  crane  and  cat  as  symbols  of  cruelty  and  craft,  taken,  doubt- 
less, from  two  well-known  old  Hindu  tales.  The  story  of  the 
crane  is  the  Baka  Jdtaka,  No.  38,  i.  220.  See  Eng.  transla- 
tion by  Dr.  Rhys  Davids,  pp.  317-321 ;  that  of  the  cat  is 
the  Bildra  Jdtaka,  No.  129,  FausboU,  i.  p.  460. 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  the  cat  in  Manu  iv.  195  : 

''  Dharmadhvajo  sad^  lubdha9ch&dmiko  lokadambhakah 
vaid&lavratiko  jneyo  himsrah  sarvsLbhisandhakah." 

Dr.   Hopkins   notes   that   Medh&tithi,   one   of   the  com- 
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mentators   on   Manu,   says   that   some   read    the    following 
Terse  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Mah&bh&rata  : 

"  Yasya  dharmadhvajo  nityam  suradhvaja  ivo  'cchritah 
prachanndni  ca  p&p&ni  vaid&Iam  n&ma  tad  vratam  iti." 
With  the  foregoing  we  may  compare  the  following  verse 
from  the  Bilara  J&taka  : 

**  Yo  ye  dhammadhajam  katy&  nigulho  p&pam  &care 
Yiss&sayitviL  bhftt&ni  bil&ram  n&ma  tam  vatan  ti." 

ONOMATOPOEIAS. 

In  Jat.  iii.  p.  223,  we  find  the  curious  onomatopoeia  ahuhd- 
liya  *a  roar  of  laughter/  cf.  Sk.  halahald  *a  shout* ;  hulahUU 
'  a  joyful  shout,  or  exclamation.' 

Another  word  of  this  kind  is  daddabha  and  dabhakka  (J&t. 
iii.  p.  76)  '  the  pattering  sound  made  by  the  falling  of  a  bilva 
fruit  on  the  leaves  of  a  palm-tree/  hence  the  denom.  dadda- 
bhdycUi  (lb.  p.  77).  Perhaps  the  y/dabh  *to  deceive*  has 
some  connection  with  it ;  cf.  Mar&thi  dhab-dhaba  '  used  of 
the  sound  of  water  dashing  down  from  a  Height,  of  heavy 
bodies  falling  rapidly.' 

Kinakindyati  kinikindyati  'to  ring  like  small  bells'  {kin- 
kini),  see  J4t.  iii.  p.  315. 

Surusura,  Gogerly  says,  *  sucking  up  food ' ;  Childers, 
'  a  word  imitative  of  the  sound  made  when  curry  or  rice  is 
eiiten  hastily,'  but  gives  no  reference  (see  Pit.  22  ;  SekkhiyS. 
Dhammi  51 ;  Yinaya  Texts,  part  i.  p.  65).  In  the  Sutta- 
vibhanga,  ii.  p.  197,  it  is  used  to  represent  the  sound  made  in 
drinking  milk. 

KUi  *  a  splashing  sound '  (Jat.  ii.  p.  363  ;  J&t.  iii.  p.  225) ; 
*  a  tinkling  sound '  ( J&t.  ii.  p.  397).  Cf.  Sk.  kilakila  '  a  sound 
expressing  joy.' 

Capu  eapu  is  used  to  express  'grunting  at  stool'  (see 
Ehudda  Sikkha,  xvi.  5,  p.  98) ;  'smacking  the  lips'  (Pit. 
50th  Sekkhiya  Dhamm&). 

Ghurughurdyati  'snoring  like  a  pig'  (Jftt.  iii.  p.  538). 
Cf.  murumura  '  a  crunching  sound  in  eating  raw  flesh '  ( J&t. 
i.  p.  461) ;  whence  the  denominatives  murumurdpeli,  muru- 
murupeti  (J&t.  iii.  p.  134). 

Hukku  *  the  noise  made  by  a  jackal '  (Jit.  iii.  p.  113).     Cf. 
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Mar&thi  huki,  hukkl,  h&ka  '  the  cry  of  the  jackal.'  Hindi 
hukhuka  '  sobbing,  crying.* 

Kiki,  sound  made  by  monkeys  (J&t.  ii.  p.  71). 

Khafakhata,  '  a  noisy  sound,  chattering '  (Mah&Yagga, 
V.  63).  The  translators  of  the  Vinaya  Texts  render  it 
'harsh  tones.'  Cf.  Sk.  khatakhaidya^  *to  spring  or  issue 
forth  with  a  noisa'  Mar&thi  khatkhafa,  '  fuss,  bother, 
altercation,  chattering.' 

VaggUf  *  a  sweet  sound  made  by  a  young  peacock '  ( J&t.  ii. 
p.  439).^ 

PAEROTS  AND  HILL-PADDY. 

'*  The  parrots  brought  nine  thousand  loads  of  hill-paddy, 
which  was  picked  out  by  rats"  (Dipavamsa,  vi.  1 1,  pp.  42, 147). 

On  parrots  furnishing  '  hill-paddy,'  see  J&t.  i.  pp.  325,  327, 
Mah&vam.  p.  22. 

TRACES  OF  jiTAKA  TALES  IN  THE  PANJIb. 

In  the  story  of  '*  Bdjd  Rasdlu''  in  R.  C.  Temple's 
Legends  of  the  PanjAb  (p.  45),  we  have  a  very  interesting 
and  curious  variant  of  the  Suvannakakkata  Jdtaka  (J&t. 
iii.  p.  293),  in  which  a  scorpion  takes  the  place  of  the  crotr, 
and  a  hedgehog  that  of  the  crab  in  the  Pdli  story.  The 
hedgehog  kills  both  the  scorpion  (Ealir)  and  the  serpent 
(Talir).     See  Folk-Lore  Journal,  vol.  iii.  pt.  1,  p.  243. 

In  WiDE-AwTAKE  Stories  we  find  a  very  inferior  variant 
of  the  Vdnarinda  Jdtaka  (Jdt.  i.  p.  278)  under  the  title  of 
'^  The  Jackal  and  the  Crocodile.^'  In  the  P41i  story  it 
is  a  monkey  that  outwits  the  crocodile.  In  the  story  of 
*' The  Jackal  and  the  Partridge*'  we  have  a  variant 
of  the  Sumsumdra  Jdtaka  (J4t.  ii.  p.  158).  In  the  Panj&bi 
legend  the  crocodile  is  outwitted  by  the  partridge  telling 
the  crocodile  that  "  the  jackal  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  take 
his  life  with  him  on  these  little  excursions;  he  leaves  it  at 
home  locked  up  in  the  cupboard."  In  the  J&taka  tale  it 
is  the  monkey  that  pretends  that  it  has  left  its  heart  behind, 
hanging  on  an  udumbara  tree. 

^  Cbilders  has  no  instances  of  k^ati^pavadati  (Jilt.  ii.  p.  439,  t.  130). 
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IV.— ON  THE   REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.    By  Benjamin  Dawson,  Esa,  B.A. 

I 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Philological  Society  on  Friday ^  M(ireh  6,  1885. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  will,  it  is  said,  be 
published  immediately  after  Easter ;  it  will  doubtless  engross 
attention.  The  present  therefore  seems  to  be  a  convenient 
time  for  "  taking  stock/'  to  use  a  commercial  phrase,  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  R.  V.  has 
been  attacked  from  so  many  quarters,  and  on  so  many 
grounds,  by  critics  of  so  many  different  schools,  that  there 
appears  to  me  some  danger  of  correct  notions  of  proportion 
being  lost,  with  perhaps  the  lamentable  result  that  R.V. 
should  hold  a  false  position  in  public  estimation.  I  propose 
therefore  this  evening  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  R.V.  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view, 
drawing  my  examples  almost  entirely  from  The  Acta  of  the 
Apostka,  and  chiefly  from  chapter  xvii.  Setting  aside  all 
passages  involving  doctrinal  questions  and  disputes,  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  may  be  laid  down :  The  correctness  of  R.V. 
as  a  translation  has  been  of  gradual  growth,  the  result  of  the 
elimination  of  previous  errors ;  it  therefore  follows  that  it  is 
the  most  correct  English  rendering  of  the  Greek  original 
which  we  possess. 

Firstly,  then,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  Acts  xvii.  11, 
OvTOi  Be  fiaav  evyeviarepoi  r&v  iv  SeaaaXovucp.  The  course 
of  the  narrative  is  plain  and  simple.  The  earlier  verses  of 
the  chapter  report  the  disturbance  created  by  the  preaching 
of  Paul  at  Thessalonica ;  and  the  attack  made  by  a  party 
of  Jews  with  the  mob  upon  Jason's  house,  where  Paul  and 
Silas  had  taken  refuge.  The  apostles,  however,  escaped 
capture,  and  were  sent  off  by  night  to  Berea;  and  in  the 
most  natural  manner  v,  11  proceeds  to  compare  the  Jews  of 
the  two  places.  But,  oddly  enough,  this  simple  passage  seems 
to  have  been  misunderstood  by  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  as  well 
as  by  Luther.  By  an  error  in  translating  they  give  us  this 
somewhat  incomprehensible  description  of  the  Bereans, — 
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"  These  were  the  noblest  of  byrthe  araonge  them  of  Thessa- 
lonica/'  "Denn  sie  waren  die  Edelsten  unter  denen  zu 
Thessalonich  "  ; — as  if  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  were  being 
described,  not  those  of  Berea.  The  mistake  is  not  made  in 
the  Genevan  "  These  were  more  worthy  men  then  they 
which  were  at  Thessalonica,"  nor  in  the  Rheims  version. 
Modifying  A.V.  slightly,  R.V.  now  gives  us — "  Now  these 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica."  How  the 
course  of  the  narrative  was  so  misunderstood,  I  cannot 
explain ;  the  error,  as  a  matter  of  translation,  is  easily 
detected.  It  consisted  in  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  mis- 
taking the  genitive  of  comparison  for  the  partitive  genitive, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  definite  article. 

This  passage  is  an  example  of  greater  accuracy  in  transla- 
tion in  A.V.  than  in  some  previous  versions.  The  next 
shows  us  R.V.  correcting  one  of  A.V.'s  mistranslations. 

Acts  xvii.  14,  EvOico^  Bk  rore  rov  IlavXov  i^aireirreCKav  ol 
aieK(f>oX  TTOpiveadai  m  errl  Tr)v  daXaa-aav,  ''And  then  immedi- 
ately the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  to  go  as  it  were  to  the 
sea."  In  thus  rendering  this  sentence  A.V.  has  followed  the 
versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Oeneva,  and  has  been 
itself  reproduced  in  "  comme  pour  aller  du  cdt6  de  la  mer." 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  may  mention  in  passing,  that 
in  the  argument  or  "heading"  to  the  chapter,  there  is 
evidently  some  mistake.  It  runs  as  follows,  "r.  13  Being 
persecuted  at  Thessalonica,  15  he  cometh  to  Athens"  which 
seems  almost  to  imply  that  Paul  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
turned to  Thessalonica  from  Berea;  whereas  the  narrative 
plainly  tells  us  that  he  went  by  night  from  Thessalonica  to 
Berea,  from  Berea  to  the  sea,  and  so  to  Athens.  In 
Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible  the  "heading"  is  slightly 
changed  into,  "  Being  persecuted  by  Jews  from  Thessalonica^ 
13-15 ;  he  cometh  to  Athens,"  The  Commentators  have  much 
to  say  on  this  co9  cVt  rr^v  daXxuraav  (Acts  xvii.  14),  and  some 
of  their  comments  are  very  interesting.  In  Scott's  Com- 
mentary we  find  this  note : — 

"They  therefore  conducted  him  towards  the  sea-coast,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  he  was  about  to  embark  for  Asia." 
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Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  Commientary  says : 
''  This  passage  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  the  disciples 
took  Paul  towards  the  sea,  M  if  he  had  intended  to  embark^  and 
return  to  Troas^  but  with  the  real  design  to  go  to  Athens,  But  it 
is  more  likely  that  his  conductors,  in  order  to  his  greater  safety, 
left  the  public  or  more  frequented  road,  and  took  him  coastwise  to 
Athens.  Or,  by  taking  a  vessel  at  that  part  of  the  sea  nearest  to 
JBerea,  they  may  have  coasted  it  to  Athens,  which  was  quite  a 
possible  case  ;  and,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  his  stopping  at  any  place 
on  his  journey  to  preach,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  went  by  sea 
to  this  city.  Though  sleights  and  feints  may  be  allowable  in  cases 
of  life  and  death,  yet  there  does  not  appear  an  absolute  necessity 
for  any  in  this  case.  And,  as  the  text  does  not  necessarily  point 
any  out,  so  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  any.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  Paul  went  by  sea  to  Athens." 

Now  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to  spoil  such  an  interesting 
argument,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  erroneous  translation  of 
w  by  "a«  it  were,*'  has  caused  all  the  difficulty.     The  right 
sense  is  given  by  Wyclif,  translating  from  the  Yulgate,  and 
by  Luther  ''dass  er  ging  bis  an  das  Meer,"  also  by  the 
Rheims  *'  to  go  unto  the  sea,"  and  finally  by  R.  V.  "  to  go 
as  far  as  to  the  sea."     The  mistake  in  translation  consisted 
in  taking  co9  separately  as  a  conjunction  or  adverb,  instead  of 
joining  it  closely  with  iirl  and  its  ace.  rijv  Oakaaaav,     This 
w  eirl  idiom  is  illustrated  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lexicon  and 
Jelf's  Greek  Grammar,  and  the  meaning  in  this  particular 
passage  is  conclusively  established  by  Dean  Alford  (1861). 
All  fear  of  any  recurrence  of  the  mistake  is  done  away  with 
by   the   fact  that    the  Revisers  have   removed   «!>?  to  the 
Margin,  and  transferred  la)9  to  the  Text.     Before  leaving 
this   part   of  my   subject,   the  disappearance   of  erroneous 
translations  from  R.Y.,  I  may  mention  the  correction  of  the 
rendering  of  the  well-known  phrase,  occurring  three  times 
(Matt.  V.  21,  27,  and  33),  "  It  hath  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time"  A.V.     The  Marginal  rendering  "to  them**  shows 
us  that  the  '*  tyrant  majority "  of  that  Company  must  have 
carried  their  point  against  the  better  Greek  scholars  of  the 
minority.     The  Words  are  ippiOtf  toU  ap)(aloi^,  clearly  the 
dative  of  the  recipient,  the  gen.  with  imo  would  have  given 
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the  agent.  Now  R.V.  agrees  with  Wyclif,  and  Tyndale,  and 
Luther,  in  verses  21  and  33,  ''Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  to  them  of  old  time,"  but  differs  in  v.  27  by  omitting 
the  phrase  **  to  them  of  old  time." 

Although  V.  6  distinctly  states  that  ''Jason  and  certain 
brethren  "  were  taken  before  the  magistrates  after  the  attack 
upon  his  house,  in  v.  9  A.Y.  tells  us  that  they  were  let  go 
after  security  was  taken  "  of  Jason  and  of  the  other  " ;  as  if 
security  was  required  from  Jason  and  one  other  only.  The 
Greek  koX  r&v  yjovn&v  is  rightly  rendered  in  R.V.  "  and  the 
rest  J*  There  is  no  question  here  of  mistranslation  in  A.V. ; 
the  plural  must  have  been  intended.  Some  commentators 
ingeniously,  but  erroneously,  supply  brethren  from  v.  6  ;  by 
this  rough  and  ready  process  they  convey  the  right  sense, 
but  grammatically  speaking  in  the  wrong  way,  because  "  the 
other"  seems  to  be  used  substantively,  not  adjectively,  in 
this  passage.  But  why  does  the  A.V.  read  "  of  the  other  " 
if  it  means  of  the  others  ?  It  is  a  question  of  the  history  of 
the  word  other,  and  its  modem  pi.  others.  Maetzner  (iii.  280) 
quotes  from  A.V.  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  pi.  others. 
In  Cruden's  Concordance  there  are  forty-seven  references  for 
the  pi.  others  used  as  a  substantive,  against  ten  where  the  pi. 
is  other.  Maetzner  would  have  better  shown  the  date  of  the 
pi.  others  by  quoting  from  the  Rheims  Version,  which  was 
published  twenty-nine  years  before  A.V.,  and  is  much  more 
modern  in  its  style.  The  A.V.  ought  to  be  considered 
proof  for  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  rather  than  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  to  return  to  the  passage  in 
question.  The  old  pi.  "  the  other(e)  "  was  retained  from 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  Genevan  in  this  v.  9,  although  the 
newer  pi.  others  was  introduced  into  verses  32  and  34  of  this 
same  chapter.  Why  was  it  retained  ?  It  is  clear  that  other 
might  be  used  as  an  old-fashioned  plural;  but  that  others 
was  the  customary  plural  of  other  when  used  substantively  in 
1611,  is  proved  by  A.V.  itself,  in  which  others  occurs 
much  more  frequently  than  other,  as  well  as  by  its  frequent 
use  in  Shakspere  and  Spenser.  When  Maetzner  quotes 
A.V.  as  authority  for  pi.  others,  he  merely  does  not  give 
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US  the  earliest  example  of  its  use  which  might  be  easily 
found;  but  if  a  grammarian  quotes  A.Y.  for  pi.  othery  he 
thoroughly  misleads  the  inquirer.  And  this,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  a  point  which  has  been  lost  sight  of.  The  A.Y.  is  an 
authority  when  it  initiates,  but  when  it  retains  unaltered  the 
words  or  phrases  of  earlier  versions,  it  is  no  authority  at  all 
for  its  date,  and  cannot  fail  to  mislead.  If  therefore  it  is 
used  at  all  as  an  authority  for  grammatical  forms  (which  is 
natural,  being  so  convenient  and  accessible  as  a  book  of 
reference),  it  ought  to  be  used  with  great  caution. 

In  II.Y.  clearness  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  small 
chauges  made  with  excellent  effect  in  very  many  passages. 
As  examples  may  be  cited.  Acts  vi.  14  ''which  Moses 
delivered  unto  us,"  for  "delivered  us"  A.Y.,  showing  the 
dative;  Acts  vii.  4  the  substitution  of  '' Ood"  for  "A^" 
(without  Capital)  of  A.Y.  removes  a  momentary  ambiguity ; 
Acts  xvi.  16,  the  "As  we  were  going  to  the  place  of  prayer" 
of  B.Y.  prepares  the  reader  for  the  encounter  in  the  streets 
better  than  A.Y.'s  "  As  we  went  to  prayer."  And,  returning 
to  our  chapter  (Acts  xvii.),  it  might  well  be  suggested  that 
V.  6  might  have  been  improved  on  the  same  principle.  As 
the  Apostles  were  not  present,  the  "  these "  of  A.Y.  might 
well  have  been  changed  into  the  men  or  those  men,  as  a 
rendering  of  o*  .  .  .  oxnoi,. . 

The  passages  hitherto  cited  have  gone  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  R.Y.  to  other  versions  in  regard  to  the  very 
important  point,  correctness  of  rendering,  and  to  establish 
my  proposition  that  it  is  the  most  correct  English  translation. 
The  remaining  passages  will  tend  to  show  how  much  remains 
to  be  desired.  Some  of  these  matters  one  might  think  it 
almost  reasonable  to  hope  may  be  attended  to ;  others  again 
are  doubtless  "  past  praying  for." 

Canon  Kennedy,  in  1882,  published  his  Ely  Lectures  on 
the  Revised  Version,  On  p.  25  he  says,  "  Its  faults  (for  what 
human  work  is  faultless?)  should  be  noted  with  a  view  to 
correction."  In  that  spirit  my  few  Notes  have  been  made. 
Nor  need  any  one  fear  being  accused  of  carping  at  insignifi- 
cant  trifles,  seeing  that  Dr.   Scrivener  in   his   Authorized 
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Edition  of  the  Bible  (1611),  published  in  the  autumn  of  1884, 
at  the  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  amongst  other  interesting  and 
exhaustiTe  details  on  the  grammar  of  A.Y.,  devotes  about  a 
dozen  lines  (p.  113)  to  the  question  whether  the  interjection 
O  should  be  spelt  with  or  without  A,  when  going  before 
a  Tocative  case,  and  when  preceding  an  optative  sentence. 

Firstly,  then,  it  may  be  objected  that  R.y.  has  not  acted 
consistently  with  respect  to  modernizing  grammatical  forms. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Acts  xriL  9  the  other  of  A-V.  has  been 
assimilated  in  R.y.  to  the  others  of  xvii.  32,  34 ;  but  in  other 
passages  A.V.*s  "  the  other  "  has  been  retained  as  a  rendering 
of  04  Se,  and  of  oXXi^Xoii?.  Now  Dr.  Scrivener  (p.  87,  n.  1), 
speaking  of  ''  other**  remarks,  ''  that  antiquated  plural  is 
very  common  in  our  version."  If  "antiquated"  in  1611, 
what  must  it  be  in  1881 !  Again,  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  oi  hi 
following  TiV69  is  translated  by  other  some  in  A.y.,  and  the 
phrase  is  entered  as  a  curiosity  by  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  Eng, 
Accidence^  §  244.  Here,  again,  we  have  R.V.  retaining  the 
antiquated  phrase  other  some,  when  others  or  some  others  were 
ready  to  their  hands !  Surely  what  Dr.  Scrivener  (p.  116) 
says,  when  speaking  of  the  A.Y.  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
capitals,  may  be  applied  to  his  company  of  revisers  here  and 
elsewhere, — "  But  indeed  the  practice  of  our  Translators  in 
this  matter  is  little  more  consistent  than  in  certain  others." 
Dr.  Scrivener  (p.  104)  seems  to  consider  that  t/ou  was  intended 
as  a  nominative,  a  Subject,  in  such  phrases  as,  Buiid  you. 
Num.  xxxii.  24;  Wanh  you,  Isa.  i.  16  ;  Gret  yon,  Zech.  vi.  7 ; 
Turn  you,  Zech.  ix.  12.  Others  explain  all  these  as  Com- 
plements, in  the  dat.  or  ace,  as  the  case  may  be.  But 
whether  Dr.  Scrivener's  explanation  is  correct,  or  the  other, 
though  of  very  great  importance  with  respect  to  A.V.,  on 
which  he  has  treated  so  exhaustively,  has  no  bearing  on  this 
evening's  subject,  the  R.Y.  Is  you  nominative  or  not  in 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  18)  "  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  you  all  "  ? 
If  it  is  nora.,  it  is  the  only  nom.  you  I  have  met  with  in 
R.Y.  If  you  is  not  nominative,  the  phrase  does  not  match 
with  "  than  they,"  which  occurs  three  times  (1  Cor.  xv.  10  ; 
Rom.  iiL  9 ;   Heb.  i.  4).     In   a  former  paper  I  ventured  to 
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hope  that  the  you  in  this  passage  was  merely  a  misprint,  but 
the  remarks  on  f/ou  (p.  104)  make  this  explanation  doubtful. 
By  the  help  of  Dr.  Scrivener's  notes  on  an  hundred  (p.  107) 
I  have  found  one  solitary  exception  in  modem  editions  of 
A.Y.  to  the  rule  of  an  hundred ;  a  hundred  occurs  in  Isa. 
xxxvii.  36. 

In  some  of  the  minor  changes  made  in  II.Y.  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  point  of  view  of  the  "  tyrant  majority."     Take 
for  instance  Acts  xiL  10,  ''They  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that 
leadeth  unto  the  city ;   which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  ac- 
cord'' A.y.     Here  R.Y.  chauges  his  into  its,  thus  seeming  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  in  A.Y.  was  the  genitive  singular 
neuter  as  well  as  masculine.     On  the  same  principle  his  be- 
comes ils  in  Matt.  xii.  33  and  Luke  vi.  44.     But  a  different 
mode  of  treatment  is  adopted  with  respect  to  A. Y.'s  "  When 
his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,"  Matt. 
xxiv.  32,  and  "  When  her  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth 
forth  leaves,"  Mark  xiii.  28.    These  two  passages  (the  Greek 
is  almost  identical,  not  quite)  are  assimilated  in  R.Y.  ''When 
her  branch  is  now  become  tender,  and  putteth   forth   its 
leaves."    Here  we  seem  to  have  Personification,— the  fig-tree 
is  made  a  she,  and  one  of  her  branches  an  i7  ;   yet  in  Mark 
xi.  13  the  fig-tree  is  spoken  of  as  it  (in  R.Y.  as  well  as  in 
A.Y.),  and  in  Bev.  xxii.  2  A.Y.'s  her  is  changed  to  its  in 
reference  to  **  the  tree  of  life."     But  why  should  the  fig- 
tree  be  personified  in  these  two  passages  ?     Tyndale  wrote 
"his"  (its  not  then  existing),  Wyclif  "his";  but  R.Y.  gives 
us  ''  her."     Has  the  love  of  Personification  so  increased  as 
to  make  this  desirable  in  a  Yictorian  BevisionP    In  Acts 
xvii.  26  R.Y.  gives  us  "for  to  dwell,"  Acts  v.  31   "for 
to  give,"  Acts  viii.  27  "for  to  worship";  in  Acts  xx.  30 
"your  own  selves";  in  Acts  viii.  36  "  unto  a  certain  water." 
In  Acts  xvii.  27  A.Y.'s  subjunctive  "though  he  be"   is 
turned  into  an  indicative,  although  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
striking  characteristic  of  an  antiquated  style  (which  R.Y. 
rightly  affects)  than  the  frequent  use   of   the  subjunctive 
mood.     Such  inconsistencies  as  these  must  be  looked  to  by 
the  Revisers,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  lay  themselves  open  to 
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the  charge  of  want  of   consistency  which  Dr.   Scrivener 
brings,  and  justly^  against  A.Y. 

On  matters  of  taste,  on  the  other  hand,  differences 
of  opinion  will  continue.  Some  like  English  begin  better 
than  French  hissing  commence ;  some  prefer  plain  love 
to  the  sneeze-suggesting  charity  ;  "  and  so  ad  infinitum^' 
On  such  matters  it  is  useless  to  speak.  But  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  R-Y., 
notwithstanding  its  superior  correctness  and  its  greater 
clearness,  I  will  mention  two  points  connected  with  the 
Esthetics  of  Translation  in  which  it  fails  to  approach  the 
heau  ideal. 

Ist.  The  order  of  words.  What  an  English  sentence  have 
we  in  Acts  iii.  26  !  "  Unto  you  first  God,  having  raised  up 
his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  you  from  his  iniquities,"  A.V.  The  order  is  the  exact 
Oreek  order ;  and  it  is  retained  in  R.  Y.  Here,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  said,  the  sentence  is  not  an  easy  one  to  manage,  and  the 
wisest  course  R.Y.  could  adopt  was  to  let  A.Y.  alone.  Let 
it  be  so ;  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  same  sen- 
tence may  be  a  worse  sentence  now  than  it  was  formerly, 
because  sentences  have  grown  shorter  of  late  years,  and 
now-a-days  two  short  sentences  are  thought  better  than  one 
long  one.  But  in  Acts  iv.  21,  R.Y.  gives  us  a  different  order 
from  A.Y.,  and  as  some  think  a  worse  order — worse  for  two 
reasons,  {a)  It  is  the  Greek  order  and  (should  not  this  be 
the  canon  P)  good  Greek  orier^n  bad  English  order.  (6)  By 
giving  such  prominence  to  the  *^they**  R.Y.  seems  to  indicate 
the  Apostles,  the  central  figures  in  the  scene,  so  that  the 
momentary  thought  in  the  mind  on  beginning  the  verse  is 
that  the  Apostles  are  referred  to.  This  confusion  is  avoided 
by  A.Y.  Acts  xv.  30  gives  another  example  of  A.Y.'8 
order  being  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  second  point  provokingly  disappointing  in  R.Y.  is  the 
frequent  sacrifice  of  picturesqueness  of  phrase  (a  peculiar 
feature  in  A.Y.)  for  mere  verbal  accuracy.  Look,  for  in^ 
stance,  at  Acts  xvii.  32,  "  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter'' =:  aKova6fi€0d  aov  irdKiv  irepX  tovtov  (close  enough 
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surely  with  its  italicised  matter) ;  this  has  become  in  R.Y. 
"We  will  hear  thee  concerning  this  yet  again/'  the  Greek 
being  dKovaofjbeOd  aov  irepl  toutov  koI  irdXiv,  Here  we  have 
a  simple  example  of  what  it  seems  to  me  is  the  great  fault  of 
R.  Y.  The  life,  the  vigour,  the  animation,  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  old  translators,  these  are  dwindling  away  beneath  the 
incubus  of  a  Company's  majority,  which  aims  at  a  word-for- 
word  representation  of  the  original; — ^a  representation  which 
can  scarcely  be  called  Translation,  it  is  not  Transliteration, 
it  needs  a  new  word  to  designate  it,  Transverbation, 

In  a  paper  printed  in  our  Society's  Proceedings,  Dec.  10th, 
1852,  recently  brought  to  light  once  more  by  the  publication 
of  the  General  Index,  Mr.  Watts  assigns  to  Goverdale  the 
invention  or  creation  of  the  phrase  "  God  save  the  King." 
What  will  be  the  fate  of  this  happy  phrase  in  R.V.  of  Old 
Testament  P  In  1  Sam.  x.  24,  for  instance,  will  Let  the  King 
lire  be  promoted  from  the  Margin  to  the  Text?  Will  the 
Old  Testament  Company  of  Revisers  consider  that  Coverdale 
had  a  right  to  make  the  Subject ''  King  "  into  a  Complement, 
and  to  introduce  a  Subject  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  ? 
I  live  in  fear,  but  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
their  power  does  not  extend  to  the  National  Anthem,  where 
Coverdale  will  still  reign  supreme  with  his  "God  save  the 
Queen,"  despite  of  the  "  Vivat  Regina  "  of  the  play-bills,  or 
the  "  Let  the  King  live  "  of  the  Margin.  Mr.  Watts  further 
claims  for  Coverdale  the  glory  of  the  invention  of  the  phrase 
which  occurs  in  Psalm  xc.  10"  threescore  years  and  ten." 
What  will  our  revisers  do  with  this  phrase,  so  full  of  beauty, 
80  rhythmical,  so  suggestive  of  the  long  and  weary  pilgrim- 
age of  life  P  Will  they  substitute  for  it  plain  Seventy^  as  the 
Hebrew  text  and  the  Margin  would  justify?  In  Acts  vii. 
14  "  threescore  and  fifteen  souls  "  has  been  retained  in  R.V. 

There  is  no  fear  of  mistranslation  in  R.V.  I  have  shown 
that  where  A.V.  has  corrected  error,  R.V.  has  adopted  the 
correction  ;  where  A.V.  itself  has  erred,  R.V.  has  corrected. 
But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  new  and  original  examples 
of  such  word-painting  as  "threescore  years  and  ten"  in 
any  translation  made  like  A.V.  and  R.V.     We  have,  there- 
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fore,  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  kind  of  dead  level  of  correctDess,  with  all  faults  and 
all  beauties  too  polished  away  by  cold-blooded  aim  at  Dry- 
asdust precision. 

I^oCe, — The  quotations   (except  A.V.)  are  taken  from  The  English  Hexapla, 

(Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  1841.) 


v.— TITIN.      A    STUDY    OF   CHILD   LANGUAGE. 
By  Sr.  D.  A.  Machado  y  Alvarez,  of  Seville. 

[  Tramlated  from  the  Spanish  by  the  Bev,  Walter  Grboob,  Pitsligo,  with  the 

help  of  the  Author  J] 

TiTix  is  the  name  of  my  youngest  son ;  high  priest,  he  bap- 
tized himself,  calling  himself  Titiny  parodying  the  name  by 
which  he  was  baptized — Joaquin,  in  memory  of  his  maternal 
uncle  and  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  born.  He  calls 
himself  Titin^  his  uncles  call  him  Titin^  his  mother  and  his 

little  brothers  call  him  TiUrif  and  Titin  we  all  call  him 

How  has  the  word  Joaquin  been  turned  into  Titin  P  What 
analogy  is  there  between  the  phonetic  elements  of  the  two 
words  P  By  what  process  have  the  aspirated  j  and  q  or  the 
hard  c  (the  Greek  tc)  passed  into  the  dental  t  ?  What  is  the 
extraordinary  reduction  of  the  diphthong  oa  into  the  first  i  of 
Titin  ?  From  the  utterance  'of  the  infant,  who  is  a  savant, 
because  he  is  the  faithful  representative  of  nature,  that  teaches 
us  through  him,  his  father,  who  is  an  ignoramus,  that 
represents  the  tiresome  and  useless  accomplishments  of  a 
conventional  and  deficient  culture,  has  formed  an  hypothesis 
which  I  wish  to  communicate,  if  the  confutation  of  the 
gravest  errors  which  it  contains  could  throw  any  light  upon 
what  I  consider  the  still  obscure  problem  of  the  formation 
of  child-language,  and  of  the  infinite  series  of  unintelligible 
words,  preserved  at  present  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
attention  by  mythographs  and  philologists  of  all  countries. 
The  language  of  children,  as  all  language,  as  everything, 
is  not  formed  in  a  moment,  as  Genesis  tells  us  light  was 
formed,  TIN  ^JV — **  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 
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Child-language  is  formed  by  a  series  of  growths  and  trans- 
formations, internal  and  external,  which  are,  as  the  stages  of 
all  growth,  slow  and  imperceptible.  Already  in  the  cry, 
with  which  the  child  salutes  its  entrance  into  the  world, 
which  is  the  simple  result  of  the  change  of  temperature  it 
suffers  on  emerging  from  the  warm  abode  in  which  it  was 
into  the  free  air,  are  the  germs  of  human  language.  From 
that  first  cry  of  pain  to  the  age  of  three  years  or  thereabouts, 
the  child  forms  for  itself  its  first  vocabulary,  a  complete 
language ;  from  that  moment  to  that  age  it  will  be  necessary 
to  watch  it  without  interruption  every  moment,  and  to  go  on 
carefully  marking  all  the  sounds  and  all  the  articulations  it 
gives  forth.  In  them  philologists  and  students  of  phonetics 
will  meet  with  most  important  materials  for  their  studies, 
and  perhaps  the  key  to  open  important  problems.  For  that 
undertaking,  without  doubt,  is  required  a  series  of  very  special 
conditions — time,  patience,  love  for  the  work,  education  both 
of  the  ear  and  the  voice,  and  modes  of  writing  capable  of 
preserving  and  of  being  able  to  reproduce  what  has  been 
heard. 

According  to  my  imperfect  observations,  or,  it  may  be, 
the  fancies  that  I  have  formed  on  them,  beyond  the  crying 
and  the  first  wailings,  a  union  of  sounds  and  perhaps  of  very 
light  articulations,  which  I  cannot  decipher  or  distinguish, 
comes  for  three  or  four  months,  the  classic  one  of  qj .  .  ,  joOy 
with  which  the  mother,  the  scholar  of  the  infant,  encourages 
it  to  complete  the  effort  to  which  nature  calls  it.  The  first 
indication  by  which  the  first  perceptible  germ  of  human 
language  is  shown  is,  then,  not  what  we  call  a  vowel  or  a 
consonant,  or  a  monosyllable.  That  interesting  sound,  which 
has  no  recognized  signification  we  know  of,  and  has  no  other 
origin  than  the  desire  of  the  mother  to  help  the  natural 
attempts  of  the  child  to  pronounce  it,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  with  fit  linguistic  knowledge.  It  may  be  allowed  us 
to  call  attention  to  the  strong  guttural  character  (Greek  ;^) 
of  the  first  consonant  employed,  and  to  the  a  which  precedes 
it,  and  to  the  6  which  terminates  it.  From  the  a  to  the  b 
there  is  a  real  scale  of  sounds  and  an  infinity  of  inappreciable 
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shades  of  sound  bound  by  the  guttural  which  serves  as  the 
connecting  link.  Before  pronouncing  the  aj  .  .  .  jdo,  which 
the  mother  says  to  it,  the  child  has  repeated  a  thousand 
times  something  that  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  an 
oA  .  .  .  h6o^  ag  ,  .  gdo.  The  qf .  .  j6o,  which  is,  if  not  the 
first,  one  of  the  first  of  the  elegancies  of  the  acquisitions 
— habilidades — (artificial  works)  of  the  child,  is  for  me  a  datum 
which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  organism  does  not  produce 
in  the  first  stage  of  life  those  phonic  phenomena  which  we 
call  vowels  and  consonants.  In  children,  at  least  in  my  own, 
I  have  noticed  sounds  which  I  might  call  gutturaHzatiom^ 
as  a  kind  of  ghghgh-gghgghgghy  at  the  end  of  which  I  believe 
I  always  heard,  as  it  were,  the  sound  of  a  voweL  There  is 
in  all  these  gutturalizations  something  analogous  to  the 
steps  expressed  by  the  Arabic  letters,  which  Glaire  in  his 
grammar  calls  ^,  ^,  ^  (which   here  we  call  jd)  and    c, 

and  something  resembling  also  the  ^olic  F,  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  appears  that  the  gutturals  are  the  first  letters 
that  are  formed  in  the  first  months  of  infant  life ;  guttural 
letters  or  forced  sounds  {esfuer7u>s)f  I  do  not  know  whether 
instinctive  or  voluntary, ,  conscious  or  unconscious,  which 
prepare  the  vocal  organs  for  the  performance  of  their  com- 
plicated functions.  After  these  first  manifestations,  which 
have  something  of  the  grunt,  more  or  less  plain,  of  certain 
mammals ;  which  appear  movements  rather  of  a  reflex  than 
conscious  kind»  and  under  which  at  times  the  plexus  of 
phonetic  elements  seem  to  show  themselves,  which  have  to  be 
one  day  words  with  a  fixed  value,  such  as  aghna-agua,  succeeds 
a  second  period,  which  commonly  begins  at  ten  or  twelve 
months. 

At  that  age  or  somewhat  later,  according  to  the  degree  of 
development,  children  begin  to  pronounce  isolated  mono- 
syllables of  a  labial  kind  ;  pa-pa,  ma-ma,  and  sometimes  me 
or  pe  occupies  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  which  one  is 
wearied  making  observations  without  noting  any  progress. 
The  child  appears  a  torpid  scholar  that  makes  no  effort  to 
join  syllables.     This  seems  to  be  the  period  of  monosyllabic 
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language ;  pa  and  tna^  and  ta  and  te^  which  come  after  the 
teeth  are  formed,  sound  clearly,  distinctly,  with  precision,  as 
certain  notes  and  syllables  of  parrots. 

The  employment  of  the  monosyllabic  labials  />a,  ma,  ba, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  origin  of  the  infantile  sport,  which  ' 
consists  in  the  mother  or  nurse  giving  b'ttle  slaps  on  the 
mouth  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  making  it  say,  ba  baa  baaa 
haaa  baa  baaa^  and  the  dentals  td  or  t6  is  followed  by  the 
pronunciation  of  other  consonants,  whose  order  of  appear- 
ance we  have  neither  sufficient  power  nor  patience  to  observe. 
In  that  period,  or  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months  (onwards) 
they  begin,  not  merely  to  pronounce  a  few  more  consonants 
than  those  indicated  (i,  />,  m,  t),  but  to  repeat  monosyllables 
by  joining  them,  e.g.  papa — mama — tata. 

My  son  Pepe,  at  the  age  of  twenty  months,  spoke  the 
following  words : 


1.  papa. 

9.  fo. 

2.  mama. 

10.  osa. 

3.  tete. 

11,  oncha. 

4.  tata. 

12.  pi. 

5.  eche. 

13.  mk. 

6.  omo. 

14.  apa. 

7.  oche. 

15.  uchacha. 

8.  f&. 

16.  aba. 

On  these  sixteen  words,  which  formed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  omission,  the  vocabulary  of  my  son  Pepe,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  months,  I  have  only  the  following  observa- 
tions to  make  :  by  fo  he  meant  to  say  flor ;  by  tata,  beta ; 
uchacha,  muehacha;  aba,agua;  pa, pan;  Ocha,  Oncha,  Concha 
(the  name  of  the  maid),  and  by  tete,  tio  Pepe.  C,  as  one 
sees,  and  other  consonants,  he  did  not  pronounce  at  all;  / 
was,  of  those  quoted,  the  last  he  pronounced,  and  he  had  as 
his  teacher  of  that  a  fine  black  cat,  that  scratched  him  several 
times,  at  the  same  time  uttering  ffff,  a  sound  which  he 
pretended  to  imitate. 

My  son   Joaquin's  vocabulary,  at  the    age  of  nineteen 
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months,  was  as  follows,  which  I  give  with  the  usual  meanings 
of  the  words : 


1.  Papl 

2.  Mam&. 

3.  Papa. 

4.  Nene. 

5.  Titin. 

6.  Tetin 

7.  Caquin. 

8.  baar. 

9.  ca^. 

10.  Pepe. 

11.  ubi. 

12.  rind. 

13.  ahua. 

14.  aba. 

15.  abi. 


} 


Joaquin. 

bajar. 

caer. 

Pepe. 

subir. 

orinar. 

agua. 
abrir. 


16.  cocos. 

17.  cocon. 

18.  cancon. 

19.  coc6. 

20.  cacon. 

21.  ash  on. 

22.  mi. 

23.  Tete. 

24.  no. 

25.  aya. 

26.  era. 

27.  coca. 

28.  Quica. 

29.  ntd. 

30.  Tata. 


mocos. 


I 


Encamacion. 


Zo 

Pepe  y  carrete. 

silla. 

cerrar. 

toca. 

Francisca. 

sent&r. 

Zapatos. 


On  this  vocabulary,  likewise  broken,  and  the  former,  we 
wish  to  make  some  slight  observations  : 

Both  infants  at  the  age  of  eleven  months  pronounced  p^  m 
and  t ;  the  one  did  not  pronounce  /  till  he  was  twenty 
months  old,  and  the  other,  till  he  was  twenty-two.  The 
former  pronounced  ch  in  the  word  echey  leche,  and  ocha, 
Concha^  forcing  himself  to  repeat  the  name  of  the  maid  from 
that  time.  Concha ;  the  latter  in  exchange  pronounced  c 
sooner  than  the  former,  being  forced  to  do  so  by  calling  the 
girl  who  had  the  charge  of  him,  whom  he  named  Cocdn, 
Cancdn  and  Ashon  (Encamacion).  In  the  language  of  the 
first,  /  predominates,  and  then  ch,  which  is  found  in  the 
word  Concha ;  in  that  of  the  latter,  q  or  hard  c,  which  forms 
part  of  the  word  Encarnacion.  In  the  second  vocabulary/  is 
wanting,  and  instead  of  it  figure  c,  which  was  absent  from 
the  former ;  soft  r ;  w,  which  was  found  in  the  former  only 
in  the  word  oncha ;  «A,  analogous  to  the  English  sh,  in  the 
words  she,  short,  etc.,  and  y  in  the  place  of  //,  in  the  word 
silla f  which  the  Andalusians  pronounce  siya. 
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As  to  the  vowel  elements,  the  second  vocabulary  is  much 
richer  than  the  first,  since  in  it  they  can  be  reduced  to : 

a-d'd  0  0 

a  a  0  e 

ad  0  a 

e  e  uaa 

while  in  the  second 
a-t-o 


aa 

ei 

00 

aa 

at 

ao 

ee 

ui 

ea 

•  • 

n 

ia 

oa 

On  the  preceding  facts,  which  must  certainly  appear  as  very 

m 

small  and  prolix  to  those  not  interested  in  such  subjects,  as 
poor  and  scanty  to  philologists,  rests  that  which  we  should 
have  called  more  than  a  hypothesis — the  explication  of  the 
word  Tit'tn. 

We  believe,  in  fact  we  can  affirm,  in  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vocabularies,  that  into  all  these  infantile  words 
both  monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic^  there  enters  but  one  single 
component  consonant,  isolated  as  in  pa,  but  repeated  as  in 
papa  ;  children  at  the  period  to  which  we  allude  say  papa, 
mamay  lata,  but  never  patay  tapa,  mata.  In  saying  Joaquin^ 
therefore,  to  imitate  the  word,  my  younger  child  was  under 
the  necessity  of  using  some  repeated  consonant ;  but  which 
consonant  ?  Clearly  one  of  those  which  he  pronounced  when 
he  for  the  first  time  formed  the  word,  that  is,  p,  m,  or  t,  and 
not  /,  »,  or  soft  r,  or  hard  c,  or  q,  which  he  pronounced  at  a 
later  period,  p,  m,  t,  was  the  fonetic  material  at  his  disposal 
when  he  pronounced  that  word  for  the  first  time.  With 
respect  to  the  vowels,  it  is  plain  he  had  to  employ  the  sound 
which  dominated  in  the  word  Joaquin,  that  is,  f,  and  in  em- 
ploying it,  he  had  to  repeat  it  in  the  two  syllables  as  was  the 
case  in  papa,  mama,  and  tata,  which  then  formed  his  whole 
language.  Why  did  he  prefer  ^  to  m  and p?  In  my  opinion 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  that  dental  articulation  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  /  and  q  than  the  labials  b  and  m ; 
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second,  because  t  being  the  letter  he  had  last  begun  to  pro- 
nounce, he  used  it  most  frequently. 

I  did  not  mark  definitely  the  day  on  which  he  began  to 
pronounce  the  word  IHiin,  but  this  much  is  certain  that  that 
word  preceded  Tetin  and  Caquin. 

The  words  Tetin  and  Caquin  (the  latter  being  much  nearer 
Joaquin  than  the  former)  mark  two  important  steps  in  what 
may  be  called  almost  the  phonetic  biology  of  a  name. 

Tetin  supposes  a  progress  over  Titin,  because  the  children 
(I  mean  my  own)  as  they  say  in  the  first  stage  of  their  lan- 
guage tata  and  papa  and  not  pata  and  tapa,  they  say  tata  and 
tete  and  not  teta  and  tate.  Thus  to  say  Tetin  is  an  advance 
compared  to  saying  Tete  and  Titin.  Tetin  was  in  fact  the 
second  name  by  which  my  son  tried  to  imitate  his  own  name 
and  e-in  certainly  appears  nearer  oa-in  than  i-iw.  jB-in  sup- 
poses with  respect  to  i-in  a  differentiation  {diferenciadan),  an 
increase,  an  advance,  imperceptible  if  you  wish,  still  a  step 
towards  the  end. 

Later,  my  son,  in  attempting  to  pronounce  *  Encamacion,' 
the  name  of  a  young  woman  that  was  fond  of  him,  pro- 
nounced c.  I  remember  that  during  those  days  he  pronounced 
many  little  words  with  c;  the  letter  did  not  fall  from  his 
mouth  in  its  common  use,  he  said  coca  instead  of  toca,  cocos, 
instead  of  mocos,  etc.  Then  he  called  himself  Caquin,  a  word, 
which,  under  the  same  law  as  the  former,  supposes  a  new  and 
more  marked  step  in  advance,  in  that  one  of  the  syllables  quin 
coincides  exactly  with  the  second  syllable  imitated,  and  in 
a-in  being  much  more  analogous  to  oa-in  than  e-in. 

The  words  cocdn,  cacdn,  cancon,  and  also  ashdn  (Andalu- 
sians  pronounce  c  as  8  and  say  Encarnasion  in  the  place  of 
Encarnacion)  and  Quica,  in  place  of  Frandsca,  obey  the  law 
which  we  believe  ruled  the  formation  of  the  words  Caquin, 
Tetin  and  Titin,  words  which  I  am  anxious  to  engrave  on 
the  hearts  of  all  good  mothers,  and  to  turn  into  a  motive  of 
study  for  all  the  philologists  of  Europe. 
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VI.  — NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY;  AND 
ON  WORDS  OF  BRAZILIAN  AND  PERUVIAN 
ORIGIN.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Skbat. 

{Pt^fer  r$ud  by  the  Pretident  at  the  Annual  Meeting^  May  15,  1885.) 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  on  May  15,  the  President  explained 
that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  depart  from  the  usual 
practice,  which  expected  the  President  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  chief  results  obtained  by  philological  research  in  the 
coui'se  of  the  past  year.  It  seemed*  to  them  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  such  a  summary  biennially  only.  He 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  following  paper. 

Barge.  I  have  already  noted  that  there  is  evidence  of  the 
Egyptian  origin  of  ftom,  a  row-boat,  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  Coptic  word  bari,  meaning  a  boat.  I  have  since  noticed 
that,  in  a  Dictionary  of  Old  Egyptian  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Tattam,  published  at  Oxford  in  1835,  we  find  "barahe, 
plaustrum  et  navigium,  baris";  and  **berehiy  currus."  Thus 
the  original  sense  appears  to  be  '  vehicle,'  without  reference 
to  the  element  over  which  the  vehicle  travels.  N.B.  This 
note  really  refers  to  the  word  bans ;  Dr.  Murray  thinks  that 
the  connection  of  E.  barge  with  baris  is  extremely  doubtful. 

Bat  (2).  I  have  suggested  (1)  that  bat  is  the  M.E.  bakke, 
and  (2)  that  bakke  has  lost  an  /,  and  stands  for  blakke.  I 
wish  to  add  that  the  very  word  blak,  a  bat,  occurs  in  Robert 
of  Brunne,  Handling  Synne,  1.  11863. 

Battlement.  I  have  suggested  that  this  E.  word  answers 
to  an  O.F.  bastiilement,  from  bastir,  to  build.  I  now  find  that 
Godefroy  actually  gives  an  O.F.  batillement,  which  he  ex- 
plains by  a  rampart  or  redoubt.  This  comes  to  the  same 
thing ;  for  batUlement  is  merely  a  variant  of  basttllement,  just 
as  batiflier,  according  to  Godefroy,  is  a  variant  of  bastiller,  to 
fortify  with  ramparts. 

Beef- eater.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Dr.  !Pegge  has  long 
ago  shown  the  impombility  of  connecting  the  £.  beef-eater 
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with  the  (imagiDary  and  still  undiscovered)  F.  substantive 
which  was  fancied  to  mean  a  waiter  at  a  buffet  or  side-board. 
He  has  written  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the 
royal  body-guard  under  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  and  says 
expressly  that  the  beef-eaters  "never  had  any  connection 
with  the  ancient  cupboard  or  the  more  modem  beaufet,  which 
was  always  kept  by  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  originally  a 
gentleman  usher,  an  esquire  of  the  body,  etc.*'  See  Pegge's 
Curialia,  ed.  1791,  part  3,  p.  31. 

Bewray.  For  this  word,  I  refer  to  Chaucer,  and  Matzner 
has  no  earlier  example  than  William  of  Paleme,  where, 
however,  it  is  spelt  beicrie.  But  it  occurs  still  earlier,  viz.  in 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  1.  3621 — ")?at  y'ne 
wylle  telle  ne  hewrey^*  i.e.  disclose. 

Blue.  I  have  given  the  etymology  of  this  word  incorrectly, 
taking  it  as  being  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  the  word  in  Middle-English. 
One  of  these  is  bio,  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  '  livid,'  which  I 
correctly  connect  with  the  Icel.  bldr,  livid.  But  this  form 
is  obsolete.^  The  other  M.E.  word,  really  answering  to  our 
Mod.  E.  blue,  is  blew;  it  occurs  in  the  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  9920, 
spelt  bleu  in  one  MS.,  and  blew  in  the  other  three.  I  have 
not  found  any  earlier  instance  of  it.  This  form  of  the  word 
is  borrowed  from  French,  as  is  obvious  from  the  spelling. 
The  Anglo-French  form  is  blu  or  blew.  I  have  already  noted 
that  the  pi.  blue  occurs  in  the  Liber  Custumarum,  p.  129  ; 
to  which  I  have  now  to  add  that  the  sing,  blu  occurs  in 
Royal  Wills,  ed.  J.  Nichols,  p.  36,  under  the  date  1360  ;  and 
blew  in  the  same,  p.  84,  under  the  dat-e  1361 ;  and  again,  in 
Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i.  198,  we  find  *'  un  drape  de  blew 
saye ; "  a.d.  1394.  Littr^  shows  that  the  earliest  O.F.  form 
is  bloi,  later  bloe,  blau,  bleu.  The  O.F.  word  is  borrowed 
from  the  O.H.G.  bldo,  meaning  both  blue  and  livid ;  cognate 
with  the  Icel.  bldr  above.  Thus  the  E.  word  is  not  (Scand.), 
but  (F. — O.H.G.).  The  word  is  obsolete  in  Italian,  except 
dialectally ;    but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  in  connection 

Except  in  the  prov.  E.  blaeberrietf  bilberries. 
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with  the  vagueness  with  which  words  denoting  colour  are 
used,  that  Florio  has  "  Biauo,  a  bright,  pale  yellow  colour ;  " 
though  it  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  same  O.H.G.  word. 
In  fact,  Scbade  notes  that  the  O.H.G.  bldo  also  has  the  sense 
of  the  Lat.  flauus,  and  this  enables  us  to  identify  our  blue 
with  the  Lat.  flauus,  to  which  it  exactly  corresponds  according 
to  Grimm's  Law.  The  A.S.  forms  of  the  word  are  very 
scarce.  The  form  b/So  rests  only,  according  to  the  Dic- 
tionaries, on  the  authority  of  Somner.  But  Wiilcker's 
edition  of  Wright's  Vocabularies  has:  Blauum,  color  est 
uestis,  bleo,  196. 19 ;  Color,  bleo,  542.  37  ;  Myrteus,  bleoreod, 
163.  23  ;  Myrtem,  bleoread,  musfealu,  448.  9  ;  Color,  bleoh, 
163.  3  ;  Perseus,  blaewen,  163.  29.  Here  bleo  really  answers 
to  M.E.  blee,  colour,  complexion,  and  the  only  entry  really 
relating  to  bltie  is  the  last.  We  also  have  the  ace.  bkehicene 
in  Levit.  viii.  7.  The  (b  is  long.  Note  the  Low  Lat.  blaum, 
which  is  really  the  Latinised  form  of  the  Teutonic  or  Romance 
word.  It  brings  out  very  clearly  the  exact  equivalence  of 
our  blue  to  the  Lat.  flauus.  I  observe  that  the  O.F.  bloi 
occurs  in  the  original  of  the  Komance  of  Guy  of  Warwick ; 
see  Zupitza's  edition  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.,  p.  6, 1.  69. 

Breast-summer  or  Bressomer.  This  architectural  term  is 
explained  in  my  Dictionary  under  the  word  Sumpter,  but  a 
cross-reference  to  Bumpier  is  not  given.  I  have  given  the 
explanation  (in  Webster)  that  a  breast- summer  is  "a  summer 
or  beam  placed  breast-wise  to  support  a  superincumbent 
wall."  I  might  have  added  that  the  word  breast  possibly 
has  its  architectural  meaning,  and  refers*  to  a  part , of  a 
column  called  the  breast,  or  in  Latin  torus,  Bailey,  ed.  1745, 
has  this  term,  with  the  spelling  brest ;  and,  immediately  after 
it,  the  word  brest-summer.  This  use  of  the  term  breast  is  not 
very  clear ;  the  reference  may  be  merely  to  the  position  of 
the  beam,  passing  as  it  does  across  the  midst  of  the  front  of 
a  building ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  will  be  best  solved  by 
the  slips  for  the  New  English  Dictionary.  I  cannot  agree  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  word  is  from  a  Belgian  bret-sommer ; 
in  this  hybrid  word,  bret{t)  is  High  German,  and  sommer 
{^sommier)  is  French.     Besides,  the  E.  word  breast-summer 
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is  no  novelty ;  it  already  occurs  in  the  Glossographia  Angli- 
ctoa  (1719),  and  is  probably  much  older. 

BulL  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  that  bull,  in  the  sense 
of  jest,  appears  as  early  as  1637.  In  Shirley's  play  of 
The  Gamester,  Act  3,  sc.  3,  we  have  the  following  lines: 

''  And  swear  he  is  the  father  of  all  bulls 
Since  Adam ;  if  all  fail,  he  has  a  project 
To  print  his  jests. 
Wild.  His  bulls,  you  mean." 

However,  Dr.  Morris  informET  me  that  this  use  of  the  word 
occurs  very  early,  viz.  in  the  Cursor  Mundi.  I  suppose  it 
will  appear  that  this  contemptuous  use  of  the  word  originated 
in  an  English  estimate  of  the  value  of  papal  edicts. 

Catgut.  The  obvious  etymology  of  this  word  is  surely  the 
correct  one,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  it  has  often 
been  objected  to.  The  following  quotation  from  Marston's 
play  of  What  you  Will,  Act  3,  sc.  1,  is  sufficiently  explicit : 

"  the  musttions 
Hover  with  nimble  sticks  ore  squeaking  crowds. 
Tickling  the  dryed  guttes  of  a  mewing  cat'* 

Here  crowds  are  fiddles. 

That  harp-strings  were  made  from  the  entrails  of  various 
animals,  appears  from  the  curious  belief  as  to  the  terribly 
discordant  effect  produced  by  a  string  made  from  the  entrails 
of  a  wolf;^  see  N.  &  Q.  6  S.  xi.  264. 

Charter.  I  regret  that  I  have  given  a  wrong  etymology 
of  t^is  word ;  and  curiously  enough,  the  account  in  Littr^ 
seeras  to  be  wrong  also.  The  English  word  answers,  of 
course,  to  the  O.F.  chartre,  found  frequently  in  Anglo- 
French;  see  the  references  in  my  list  of  Anglo-French 
words.  Scheler  rightly  explains  chartre  as  modified  from 
the  Low  Lat.  chartula,  a  form  of  which  Ducange  gives  several 
examples,  s.v.  Charta.  Chartula  is,  of  course,  a  diminutive 
form.  Littr^  merely  explains  chartre  as  a  variation  of  charts, 
Lat.  charta,  and  supposes  that  the  r  is  due  to  confusion  with 
F.  chartre,  a  prison ;  but  he  himself  gives  an  example  of  O.F. 
cartre  in  the  eleventh  century.     In  fact,  it  occurs  in  the 
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Chanson  de  Koland,  L  1684,  and  Gautier  notes,  in  his  Glos- 
sary, that  the  O.F.  pi.  cartres  =  Lat.  chartulas.  Professor 
Max  MuUer  gives  the  same  account  of  charter  in  his  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,  iii.  p.  175,  and  cites,  as  similar 
formations,  the  F.  apdtre  (apostolum),  esclandre  (E.  slander ^ 
from  icandalum),  and  chapitre  (E.  chapter ^  from  capitulum). 

Chopine,  a  high-heeled  shoe;  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  447.  The 
etymology  of  this  word  is  concealed  by  a  misspelling.  It 
should  be  chapiney  with  a,  not  o ;  perhaps  the  spelling  with  o 
was  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  common  F.  word  chopine^  a 
pint-measure.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
points  out  that  Coryat  uses  the  spelling  chapiney,  and  that  the 
Spanish  form  is  chapin,  explained  by  Minsheu  as  '  a  high  cork 
shoe.'  He  also  kindly  points  out  to  me  that  Ben  Jonson  has 
the  plural  cwppini,  as  if  it  were  an  Italian  word.  In 
Cynthia's  Bevels,  ii.  1,  Hedon  says,  "I  do  wish  myself  one 
of  my  mistress's  cioppini.  Another  demands,  why  would  he 
be  one  of  his  mistress's  cioppini  ?  A  third  answers,  because 
he  would  make  her  higher;"  etc.  But  there  is  no  such 
Italian  word  in  the  Dictionaries,  nor  any  proof  that  Ben 
Jonson's  spelling  is  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  by  looking 
out  for  the  spelling  with  a,  we  at  once  find  the  word  in 
Cotgrave,  who  has :  ''  Chappins,  choppins,  a  kinde  of  high 
slippers  for  low  women ; "  and  in  Godefroy,  who  has  : 
''  Chappin,  Chapin,*'  with  a  suggestion  that  it  is  another 
form  of  O.F.  escarpin.  This  suggestion  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  it  suits  neither  the  form  nor  the  sense ;  for  the  F. 
escarpins  means  ''pumps,  light,  or  single-soled  shooes,"  as 
Cotgrave  tell  us.  We  must  set  aside  escarpin,  and  the  forms 
chopine  and  cioppini;  we  then  have  left  the  O.F.  chapin  or 
ehappinj  and  the  Span,  chapin.  The  latter  is  still  in  use; 
Neuman  gives :  ''  Chapin,  clog  with  a  cork  sole  lined  with 
Morocco  leather,  worn  by  women  to  keep  their  shoes  clean ; " 
with  various  derivatives.  It  'is  probable  that  the  word  is 
really  Spanish,  not  Italian ;  though  the  remoter  origin  of  it 
is  not  apparent.  It  seems  worth  while  to  quote  Minsheu's 
Spanish  Dictionary  at  greater  length.  He  gives  us :  '*  Chapin 
de  mugeTp   a   womans  shooes,  such  as  they  vse  in  Spaine, 
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mules,  or  high  corke  shooes ;  "  and  again  :  Chapino  akorqufi, 
a  corke  slipper,  or  pantofle."  The  use  of  cork  points 
especially  to  Spain  as  the  country  where  this  shoe  first  came 
into  use.  In  Monlau's  Etymological  Spanish  Dictionary, 
it  is  suggested  that  chapin  is  merely  an  extension  of  chapa^ 
now  chiefly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  thin  metal  plate,  but  found 
in  the  Romance  languages  with  numerous  senses.  Even  in 
English  it  appears  <n  four  forms,  viz.  capey  cope,  cap,  chape^ 
and  the  original  sense  seems  to  have  been  simply  '  covering.' 
We  may  note  that  the  etymology  of  chopin  from  Span,  chapin^ 
and  of  chapin  from  Span,  chapa^  was  suggested  by  Skinner  in 
1671 ;  and  Blount  has  the  spelling  chapin, 

Cipres,  Cypress  (2).  I  suggested,  in  my  last  Supplement, 
that  cypress^  in  the  sense  of  '  lawn,'  may  possibly  be 
merely  another  form  of  crape^  O.F.  crespe,  Lowl.  Sc.  kirspy  of 
which  Jamieson  gives  two  examples  besides  those  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Dunbar,  and  which  he  omits.  It  is  use- 
ful to  note  the  varying  forms  which  the  words  crape  and 
cipres  assume  in  old  wills.  Thus,  in  the  Testamenta  Ebora- 
censia,  I  find  such  examples  as  these:  ''unum  [velum]  de 
ct/pres,"  a  cipres  veil,  i.  240  (a.d.  1398) ;  "  flameolam  meam 
de  n*P«;>/),"  my  crape  veil,  i.  220  (1397) ;  "  j.  flammeolum  de 
crt/fipe"  one  crape  veil,  i.  271  (1400);  '^flameolum  deArr^^p^/' 
i.  ;j82  (1415) ;  "  ij.  flameola  de  cipres,"  i.  289  (1402).  In 
one  and  the  same  will,  dated  1401,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  we  find 
"iij.  peces  flameol',  videlicet  ij.  de  serico,  etj.de  Arry^pe," 
three  pieces  for  veils,  viz.  two  of  silk,  and  one  of  crape ;  and 
in  the  next  line :  "  Item  lego  .  .  .  dimidiam  pecise  de  cipers^** 
i.e.  I  bequeath  half  a  piece  of  cipres. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  so 
violent  a  transposition,  it  may  be  better  to  consider  cipres  as 
really  meaning  '  lawn  of  Cyprus.'  Already,  in  the  Romance 
of  Alexander  (ed.  Stevenson),  the  same  spelling  sipris  means 
(1)  Cyprus,  (2)  C3rpre8s-tree ;  see  lines  4600,  5290.  The 
word  cipresy  in  the  sense  of  *  lawn,*  occurs  in  Piers  Plowman, 
B.  XV.  224,  in  connection  with  tartarine,  a  stuff  named  liom 
Tartarv. 

Cistvaen.     This  word  should  rather,  according  to  Welsh 
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orthography,  be  written  with  /,  as  cist/aen.  The  account  in 
Spurrell's  Welsh  Dictionary  is  sufficient.  He  gives  "cMf/aen, 
a  British  monument,  consisting  of  four  flat  stones  placed  at 
right  angles,  with  a  fifth  on  the  top."  They  thus  form 
a  stone  chest ;  and  the  etymology  is  obvious,  viz.  from  W. 
cist,  a  chest,  Lat.  cista,  and  maetif  a  stone  (see  Dolmen).  The 
word  ctstcaen  is  not  in  Webster ;  ^  and  Ogilvie,  who 
rightly  explains  it,  gives  no  etymology  beyond  the  Lat. 
cista. 

Dolmen.  This  is  a  name  given  to  stones  raised  upon  two 
others  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  table.  Sometimes,  but  not 
invariably,  they  have  holes  formed  in  them.  There  is  a 
note  upon  this  word  in  Max  Miiller's  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  voL  iii.  p.  283,  where  it  is  explained  to  mean 
"  a  holed  stone,"  and  is  derived  from  the  Cornish  m^n-an-iol, 
lit.  stone  with  a  hole,  where  m^n  mean  ^  stone,'  an  is  the 
definite  article,  and  tol  means  a  hole.  The  importance  of 
verifying  such  statements  appears  from  the  fact  that  this 
derivation,  even  though  given  by  so  great  a  scholar,  is 
certainly  wrong.  It  is  improbable,  on  the  face  of  it,  that 
Englishmen  should  have  had  the  wit  to  turn  m^n-an-tol 
into  dolmen ;  it  implies  a  greater  familiarity  with  Cornish 
than  most  of  us  possess.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  word 
was  borrowed  by  us  from  France,  and  that  the  form  of  it  is 
not  Cornish,  but  Breton.  It  already  occurs  in  Legonidec's 
Breton  Dictionary,  in  1821,  and  I  copy  his  article  upon  it, 
as  fully  accounting  for  the  word.  **  Dolmen,  s.f.  Autel. 
C'est  le  nom  que  Ton  donne  communement  k  ces  monumens 
en  forme  d'autel  ou  de  table,  que  Ton  rencontre  en  assez  grand 
nombre  en  Bretagne,  et  dont  on  attribue  I'erection  aux 
Druides  ou  &  leurs  sectateurs.  Ce  mot  est  compose  de  dol 
pour  taol  ou  tol,  table,  et  de  mean  ou  men,  pierre."  He  als^i 
duly  gives  taol,  a  table,  with  the  note  that,  except  in  Leon, 
it  is  called  toL  The  sense  is  therefore  '  table-stone.'  Littre 
gives  a  similar  explanation,  but  calls  the  word  Graelic, 
whereas  I  cannot  find  tdl,  a  table,  in  the  Gaelic  Dictionary. 
I  suppose  that  the  Breton  iaol,  a  table,  is  peculiar  to  Breton  ; 
it  is  marked  by  Legonidec  as  being  a  word  of  doubtful 
PbiL  Trmns.  1885-6.  6 
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origin,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  it  is  merely 
an  adaptation  of  the  Lat.  tabula.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Breton  taol,  in  the  sense  of  '  hole/  is  a  genuine  Celtic  word, 
and  occurs  as  toll  in  0.  Irish. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  it  is  well  known  to  be 
Celtic ;  the  Breton  is  m^an,  Corn,  and  Welsh  maen,  a  stone ; 
familiar  to  travellers  in  Wales  as  being  found  in  Penraaen- 
mawr  and  the  Trifaen.  It  also  explains  the  word  cktvaen, 
a  term  used  by  some  antiquaries.     See  above. 

Futtocks.  I  have  already  given  Bailey's  suggestion,  that 
futtocks  =  foot-hooks.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  naval  use  of 
the  term  breast-hooks,  for  which  see  Phillips  and  Bailey. 

Oallowglas.  A  correction  of  my  etymology  of  this  word 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Mayhew  to  Notes  &  Queries, 
6  S.  X.  p.  145.  He  pointed  out  the  use  of  the  word  in 
Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  (Globe  Edition), 
p.  6i0,  where  Spenser  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  "  Oallogla 
signifies  an  English  servitour  or  yeoman."  In  fact,  the  Irish 
galloglachy  which  I  have  explained  already  as  meaning  "  a 
servant,  a  heavy-armed  soldier,"  signifies  literally,  "an 
English  or  foreign  soldier,"  being  compounded  of  gall,  a 
foreigner,  and  dglach,  lit.  a  youth,  also  a  soldier.  The 
word  dglach  appears  in  0.  Irish  as  oclach,  an  extension  of 
6c,  young. 

Glanders.  The  etymology  of  charter,  from  L.  chartula 
(see  above),  gives  us  the  key  to  the  etymology  of  glanders, 
Scheler  notices  this,  remarking  (s.  v.  chartre)  that  O.F. 
chartre  comes  from  chartula  just  as  O.F.  glandre  comes 
from  glandula.  Hence  glander,  like  charter,  is  merely  the 
diminutive  form.  The  O.F,  glandre  is  cited  by  Wedgwood, 
who  gives  the  same  quotation  as  that  given  by  Littre,  s.v. 
glande.  "  El  col  nuees  glandres  out,"  Le,  in  her  neck  she  had 
naked  glandular  swellings ;  Life  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 1.  2612.  The  Lat.  glandulae  is  used  by  Celsus,  in  the 
sense  of  swollen  glands  ;  see  Lewis  and  Short. 

Hurdygurdy.  I  have  not  found  that  this  word  occurs,  in 
the  usual  sense,  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
I  have  explained  it  as  of  imitative  origin,  and  have  compared 
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it  with  the  Lowland  Scotch  Awr,  to  snarl,  gurr^  to  growl,  and 
have  quoted  Trevisa  as  using  '*  harryng  and  garryng  "  in  the 
sense  of  snarling  and  growling.  I  now  find  that  the  word 
is  of  considerable  antiquity,  in  the  very  sense  suggested,  to 
denote  a  disagreeable  noise.  In  the  Tale  of  Cockeibie  Sow, 
11.  180-184,  in  Laing's  Select  Eemains  of  Ancient  Scottish 
Poetry,  we  find : 

**  Rouch  run) pie  out  ran 
Weill  mo  than  I  tell  can. 
With  sick  a  din  and  a  dirdv, 
A  garray  and  a  hirdy-girdyy 

After  making  a  note  of  this  passage,  I  found  that  it  is  quoted 
in  Jamieson.  But  he  explains  it  by  '^  confusion  "  or  ''  dis- 
order," whereas  it  rather  means  "a  confused  noise."  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  used  adverbially,  to  mean  "in  confusion"; 
see  examples  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  quoted  in  Jamieson.  This 
secondary  meaning  is  easily  deducible.  Curiously  enough, 
from  the  word  dirdy  or  dirdum^  meaning  "a  din,"  and 
occurring  in  the  same  passage,  we  have  hirdum-dirdum, 
rightly  explained  by  Jamieson  as  "  confused  noisy  mirth  "  ; 
and  this  word  is  also  used  adverbially,  with  the  same  sense 
as  before,  viz.  "  in  confusion  "  or  topsy-turvy.  We  need  not 
resort  to  Jaraieson's  derivation  of  hirdum-dirdum  from  the 
G.  hier  und  dar,  here  and  there ;  for  dar  is  not  an  E.  form ; 
neither  need  we,  with  him,  derive  hirdy-girdy  from  the  A.S. 
Mred^  a  household. 

The  modern  hurdygurdy  is  plainly  of  Lowland-Scotch 
origin,  i.e.  it  was  suggested  by  a  Scotchman. 

Jereed,  Jerreed  (a  blunted  javelin,  Arabic).  Byron,  in  his 
Giaour,  has  the  couplet. 

"  Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed." 

He  explains  it  in  note  17  to  the  Poem.  It  occurs  in  Zen- 
ker's Turkish  Dictionary  as  jerid,  a  branched  stick,  a  rod  for 
throwing  in  a  game,  p.  355.  Also  in  Palmer's  Persian 
Dictionary,  col.  168,  as  jarid,  a  lance,  spear.  But  the  word 
is  Arabic,   as  marked  by  Palmer;    and,   in  Richardson's 
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Arabic  Dictionary,  p.  605,  we  find :  **jarid,  a  palni-branch 
stripped  of  its  leaves ;  a  tree  despoiled  of  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  bark  ;  a  lance,  spear." 

Jew's  Harp.  It  is  curious  to  find,  in  Todd's  Johnson,  a 
passage  quoted  from  Pegge,  in  which  it  is  gravely  argued 
that  the  Jews  had  no  such  instrument  of  music,  and  there- 
fore it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  whence  it  must  be 
derived  from  the  F.  jeu^  play>  or  from  jaw,  qtuud  jatcs^^harp. 
But  neither  will  serve  ;  we  should  thus  only  get  jeu-harp  or 
jaW'harpy  without  the  «.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious  that  it  was 
a  term  of  derision,  and  meant  ''such  a  harp  as  the  Jews 
played  on  in  the  time  of  David."  I  find  no  early  example 
of  the  word;  but  Jetd'a  trump,  of  similar  formation,  and 
meaning  the  same  thing,  occurs  in  Beaumont  &  Fletcher's 
Lover's  Progress,  according  to  Johnson,  who  gives  no  more 
exact  reference.  The  passage  is  easily  found ;  it  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  in  the  play. 

Junk  (I),  I  have  explained  Junk,  a  vessel,  as  being  the 
Portuguese  y^wco,  a  word  borrowed  from  Chinese,  and  I  give 
the  Chinese  form.  Professor  Alexander,  of  Brazil,  verifies 
this.  He  says,  "  The  Portuguese  junco  is,  like  the  English 
vessel,  used  as  the  name  only  of  Chinese  or  East-Indian 
vessels,  and  is  here  [t.^.  in  Brazil]  supposed  to  be  an  Asiatic 
word.  Junco,  a  rush,  Lat.  jwicus,  is  treated  by  the  Portu- 
guese £is  quite  a  separate  word." 

Kilderkin.  The  etymology  of  kilderkin  from  the  O.Du. 
kindeken  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  word  occurs,  spelt 
with  an  n,  even  in  English.  We  find  it,  with  an  unoriginal 
final  d,  in  the  form  kinderkind,  in  Peele's  play  of  Edward  I., 
ed.  Dyce,  1861,  p.  383,  col.  1. 

Limehoxmd.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  practically 
given  in  Wedgwood,  but  we  require  to  see  the  history  of  the 
word  more  clearly.  The  F.  limier,  a  limehound,  in  Cotgrave, 
does  not  really  help  us ;  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  E.  limehmmd  and  F.  limier  are  independent 
formations  from  the  same  source.  The  E.  word  is  simply 
short  for  iiam-hound,  where  Hum  is  the  M.E.  word  fot  leash, 
thong,  or  line.     The  very  form  liamhound  occurs  in  Turber- 
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ville's  Booke  of  Hunting,  p.  242  (ed.  1576) ;  and  again,  at 
p.  240,  Turberville  says :  "  The  string  wherewith  wee  leade 
a  Grey  hounde  is  called  a  Lease,  and  for  a  Hounde  a  Lyame" 
See  the  full  explanation  in  the  excellent  Glossary  to  Croft's 
edition  of  Elyot's  Govemour,  s.v.  lyam,  Lyam  is  a  mere 
doublet  of  the  word  which  appears  as  lien  ^  in  Mod.  E.  and 
in  Mod.  French.  The  m  is  due  to  the  older  spelling  of  the 
latter  word.  Thus  Littr^,  s.v.  lienj  quotes  the  O.F.  liem^ 
which  is  regularly  contracted  from  the  Lat.  ligamen.  Cot- 
grave,  s.v.  Chieriy  gives  the  proverb :  "  d  meschant  chien  court 
iieti,  a  froward  cur  must  be  tied  short,"  lit.  must  have  a  short 
liam.  I  may  add  that  the  F.  limier,  a  limehound,  is  exactly 
represented  by  the  M.E.  lymere^  with  the  same  sense  ;  lymere 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  fol.  e4,  line  3,  spelt  lymer 
at  1.  1.     Limier  stands  for  liemier,  as  shown  in  Littr^. 

Loom.  The  M.  E.  lame  is  a  general  word  for  a  tool  or 
instrument  of  any  sort.  It  is  therefore  worth  noting  that 
the  particular  machine  now  called  a  loom  was  formerly  called 
a  iceb'lome,  i.e.  a  loom  for  weaving.  This  word  is  not  noticed 
either  by  Bosworth  or  Stratmann ;  but  there  is  a  good 
example  of  it  in  the  York  Wills,  where  a  Tapeter,  or 
tapestry-maker,  of  York,  leaves  to  his  daughter  Katherine 
"  illud  instruraentum,  Anglice  tcehlome^  in  quo  Johannes 
maritus  suns  operatur."  See  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  vol.  i. 
p.  191 ;  A.D.  1393.  In  the  Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Nottingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  under  the  date  of  Aug.  27,  1404, 
we  find  mention  of  a  tcolfyn  iceblome  (woollen  web-loom)  and 
a  lynyn  lome.     So  also  at  p.  70,  under  the  date  of  Oct.  2, 

1410. 

Loose.  I  here  note  that  Prof  Zupitza,  in  an  article  which 
has  appeared  in  Anglia,  vol.  vii.  p.  152,  points  out  the  Scan- 
dinavian origin  of  this  word.  He  shows  that  the  Scand. 
diphthong  au  sometimes  appears  as  oo  in  M.E.;  thus  IceL 
ffaumr,  heed,  attention,  is  gdm  {'=-goom)  in  the  Ormulum. 
The  mod.  E.  Btoop,  a  cup,  is  rather  from  the  Icel.  ataup  than 
from  the  A.S.  stiap.    So  the  mod.  E.  loose  is  from  Icel.  lava, 

^  As  a  law  term ;  bat  it  is  the  same  word. 
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whilst  the  A.S.  ISas  has  given  us  the  M.E.  suffix  -lees,  mod. 
E.  'leas. 

Menial.  This  word  is,  of  course,  an  adjective  formed  from 
the  O.F.  maisnee,  a  household.  But  I  have  not  found  any 
example  of  this  adjective,  in  a  French  form,  in  the  Dic- 
tionaries. I  therefore  note  that  it  occurs,  in  Anglo-French, 
in  a  passage  in  the  York  Wills.  "Jeo  devyse  que  touz 
ceaux,  qui  a  moy  appendent  meigniah  en  ma  maison,  soient 
vestuz  en  bluw  a  mes  costagez,'^  I  will  that  all  those  who 
belong  to  me  as  menials  in  my  house,  be  clothed  in  blue  at 
my  cost;  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  vol.  i.  p.  198  (a.d.  1394). 

Occamy.  I  make  a  note  that  this  form  of  the  word 
alchemy  is  not  noticed  as  yet  in  the  New  English  Dictionary ; 
it  will  be  found  in  Nares.  Miss  M.  Uaig  sends  me  an  earlier 
example,  with  the  spelling  occam,  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
ii.  229, 1.  3. 

Ornithology.  This  apparently  simple  word  is  likely  to 
give  a  lexicographer  a  great  deal  of  trouble  unless  he  happens 
to  find  the  clue  to  the  history  of  its  introduction  into 
English.  In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  stated,  quite  correctly, 
that  it  occurs  in  Blount's  Olossographia,  ed.  1674,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  ''  the  title  of  a  late  book."  This  caught  the 
attention  of  Professor  Newton,  whose  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject  enabled  him  to  declare,  at  once,  that  the  state- 
ment in  Blount  is,  at  first  sight,  incredible,  because  the  very 
earliest  book  on  the  subject  is  that  by  Francis  Willughby, 
entitled,  "  OrnithologisB  Libri  tres,"  which  was  not  published 
till  two  years  later  than  1674,  viz.  in  1676 ;  whilst  the 
English  version  of  the  same  book,  by  John  Ray,  entitled, 
**  Ornithology,"  did  not  appear  till  1678,  or  two  years  later 
still;  see  Bohn's  Lowndes,  1864,  p.  2939.  The  puzzle  is 
increased  by  observing  that  the  edition  of  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia  published  in  1674  is  only  the  fourth  edition ;  and 
the  same  statement  is  found  (as  at  least  I  believe)  in  earlier 
editions,  perhaps  even  in  the  first  edition  of  1656. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  ornithology  is  used  in 
two  senses.  As  regards  the  scientific  use  of  the  word.  Prof. 
Newton  is,  as  might  be  expected,  perfectly  correct.     But 
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that  excellent  and  playful  author  dear  to  us  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Fuller  had  already  appropriated  the  word  in  a 
humorous  sense.  In  Bohn's  Lowndes,  p.  848,  col.  2,  we 
find  the  entry :  "  Ornitho-logie,  or  the  Speech  of  Birds, 
also  the  Speech  of  Flowers  :  partly  morall,  partly  mysticall. 
London,  1663,  12mo.,  with  engraved  title."  Lowndes  also 
notes  an  earlier  edition,  in  1655,  containing  53  pages,  besides 
title  and  dedication,  two  leaves.  The  work  is  anonjrmous, 
but  it  is  always  attributed  to  Fuller,  and  may  easily  be  his. 
Observe  that  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  in  1655,  preceded 
the  first  edition  of  Blount,  in  1656,  by  just  one  year ;  which 
exactly  fits  the  description  of  Ornithology  as  being  ''  the  title 
of  a  late  book."  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  work  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  a  scientific  treatise  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

Eivulet.  The  Dictionaries  give  us  no  good  account  of  the 
sufBxes  in  this  word.  The  explanation  is,  that  it  is  disguised 
by  a  false  spelling.  The  true  form  is  rivolet,  but  the  o  has 
been  turned  to  u  by  association  with  the  Lat.  riculm,  I  find 
this  form  in  the  following  :  "  A  rivolet  of  good  fresh  water  "; 
1699,  W.  Dampier,  A  New  Voyage,  i.  91.  In  this  form, 
the  word  is  Italian.  In  Torriano's  Dictionary  (1688)  occurs 
the  entry  : — **  JRitolo,  Bicoletio,  a  rivulet,  a  rill."  Florio 
omits  ricoletto,  but  it  was  doubtless  in  use  in  his  time.  In 
English,  the  word  occurs  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  In  Chalmers'  edition  of  Drayton,  it  is 
spelt  rivulet.  The  F.  equivalent  is  Hverofte,  which  occurs  in 
Cotgrave. 

Soy.  This  word  is  rightly  said  to  be  Japanese ;  and  some 
say  it  is  the  name  of  the  bean  from  which  this  kind  of  sauce 
is  made.  It  is  rather  the  name  of  the  sauce  itself.  In 
attempting  to  verify  this,  I  found  the  following  entry  in  the 
Japanese-French  Dictionary  by  M.  L^on-Pag^s,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1868.  '*Chot/ou,  liqueur  qui  r^pond  au  vinaigre, 
nais  qui  est  sal^e,  et  sert  d  assaisonner  les  mets.  On 
Tappelle  aussi  aoutate"  Richardson  refers  us,  for  the 
English  form  soj/,  to  Dampier's  Voyages,  but  gives  no  refer- 
ence.    The  right  reference  is  to  A  New  Voyage,  by  W. 
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Dampier,  ed.  1699,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  28.  Further  information 
is  to  be  found  in  an  English -Japanese  Dictionary  by  £.  M. 
Satow  and  I.  Masakata,  published  by  Triibner  and  Co.  in 
1876.  Two  of  the  entries  are  as  follows.  '*Soy,  n.  shdt/u." 
"  Soy-bean,  n.  daidzu,*'  Hence  it  is  quite  clear  that  «oy  is 
properly  the  sauce  itself,  made  from  the  bean  called  daidzu. 
The  bean  has  since  received  the  scientific  name  oi  Dolichos 
aqja^  where  the  Latinised  form  sqja  has  been  transferred 
from  the  sauce  to  the  bean  itself;  thus  introducing  some 
confusion.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  F.  spelling 
choyou  corresponds,  with  fair  exactitude,  to  the  £.  spelling 
Myu. 

Stoup,  Stoop,  a  cup.  Not  from  A.S.  sUap,  as  given  in  my 
Dictionary,  but  from  Icel.  ataup,  as  pointed  out  by  Zupitza 
in  his  article  on  loose  \  Anglia,  vii.  152.     See  Loose  (above). 

Tassel  (.1).  I  have  shown  that  tannell  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  O.F.  tcuisel,  Lat.  taxilluSy  orig.  a  small  die. 
The  O.F.  tassel  is  not  found,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
sense  of  die ;  but  the  etymology  is  singularly  confirmed  by 
the  entry  "  Tessera,  tasul,"  in  the  Corpus  Glossary  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Tattoo.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  as  to 
this  word,  I  may  add  the  following  references.  "Tattotcing, 
or  puncturing  the  skin,"  Cook,  Voyages,  1777,  i.  218  ; 
"Punctured,  or  curiously  tattowed,'*  id,  i.  308.  In  a  Table  of 
Languages  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii.  we  find:  '' Puncturation " 
is  expressed  by  ^^Tdtoo'*  in  the  language  of  Otaheite ;  and 
we  are  directed  to  sound  the  d  as  Ital.  a,  and  the  oo  as  oo  in 
good.  In  vol.  i.  p.  76,  we  have  a  story  which  I  suppose 
illustrates  the  word.  ''  Mr.  Hodges  made  drawings  of  most 
of  them  [i.e.  the  New  Zealanders] :  this  occasioned  them  to 
give  him  the  name  of  Toe-toe,  which  word,  we  supposed, 
signifies  marking  or  painting." 

According  to  a  New  Zealand  Dictionary  by  W.  Williams, 
1852,  pp.  148,  304,  the  word  ta  means  to  tattoo ;  and  is  also 
now  used  in  the  sense  *  to  print.' 

Tout.  The  following  passage  is,  I  think,  of  value  in  two 
respects.     First,  it  establishes  the  fact  that  tout  was  formerly 
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pronouoced  toot^  thus  identifying  it  with  A.S.  iotian^  to 
project,  hence  to  help  out;  and  secondly,  it  gives  a  hint 
as  to  when  and  where  the  modern  use  of  the  word  arose. 
"'Sown  pease  or  beans,  when  they  first  appear  above  ground, 
are  said  in  Derbyshire,  to  toot]  and  to  tout,  in  the  Canting 
Dictionary,^  signifies  to  look  up  sharp.  Hence,  I  presume, 
comes  tooting  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  when  the  servants  at  the 
inns  go  in  the  evening  to  look  out  for  the  company  coming  to 
the  Wells,  and  to  get  their  custom  to  their  masters'  houses. 
[See]  Byrom's  Poems,^  p.  5.  The  word  is  used  by  Spenser 
[Shep.  Kal.  March,  66]  in  the  sense  of  to  pry^  or  pcep^ — 
S.  Pegge,  Anonymiana,  ed.  1818,  cent.  vii.  §  64. 

Yankee.  Considering  the  known  difficulty  of  this  word,  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  Tanky  was  in  use 
as  a  surname  more  than  two  centuries  since.  ''Captain 
Yanky  "  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Dampier,  who,  in  his 
Voyages,  ed,  1699,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  39,  tells  us  that  Captain 
Yanky  joined  his  [Dampier's]  party,  because  he  "  had  no 
commission,  and  was  afraid  the  French  would  take  away 
his  Bark.'*  With  reference  to  the  verb  to  yank,  mentioned 
in  my  Dictionary,  a  correspondent  kindly  sends  me  a  story 
of  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  went  angling  "out  West,"  with 
expensive  fishing  apparatus,  including  a  costly  artificial  bait ; 
to  whom  a  native  thus  spake :  "  I'm  amazed,  stranger,  to  see 
you  slinging  a  dollar  bug  at  the  end  of  a  ten-dollar  pole, 
when  you  might  yank  'em  out  with  a  wum  [worm]  and  a 
stick." 

Notes  upon  Words  of  Brazilian  Origin. 

Jaguar.  I  have  received  some  excellent  notes  on  this,  and 
some  other  words,  from  Professor  Alexander,  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  He  says :  "  My  authorities  are  Cabral,  an  ama- 
nuensis of  the  Public  Library,  who  had  access  to  the  notes 
of  our  late  great  Guarani  scholar  Baptista  Caetano ;  Amaro 
Cavalcanti,  the  author  of  a  little  work,  in  English,  on  Tupi- 

1  Poblished  about  1699.  »  Published  in  1773. 
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Ouarani;  and  General  Henrique  Beaurepaire,  who  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Brazilian."  Mr.  Amaro  Cavalcanti 
has  also  very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  Orammar  of  the 
Brazilian  Language.  As  to  jaguar,  I  need  not  quote  what*I 
have  already  said  in  my  Dictionary,  but  I  proceed  at  once  to 
give  the  information  furnished  to  me,  premising  that  the 
sound- symbols  employed  are  mostly  Portuguese. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  jaguar. 

Cabral  says :  The  animal  that  eats  people,  or  perhaps  a 
modification  of  Ouarani  tahar^zj/ahar,  that  which  seizes :  the 
ounce,  the  dog.  A  generic  name  for  all  animals  of  the  genus 
Feits,  With  the  addition  of  a  prefix  or  suffix  it  may  form 
the  name  of  many  carnivorous  animals,  even  those  of  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects.  Cavalcanti  says:  Jagoar  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Indians  to  animals  of  the  genus  Feits,  and  is 
used  also  in  composition  with  other  qualifying  words.  Any 
carnivorous  animal.  (It  should  be  written  yagoar,  for  there 
is  no  j  in  Tupi-Guarani.)  The  radical  part  of  the  word  is 
ya,  a  root  found  in  many  names  of  animals ;  ^  is  a  mere 
connecting  letter,  and  -ar  denotes  the  agent  or  possessor. 
The  doubt  as  to  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  is  limited  to  ya, 
which  may  mean  either  the  seizing  of  prey,  or  the  eating 
of  flesh;^ 

Beaurepaire  says :  The  Indians  of  Brazil  give  the  name 
of  jagudra  to  the  dog,  and  of  j'aguara-eU  or  jagudreti  to  the 
Felis  onga  (jaguar).  Even  now  in  the  province  of  St.  Paul's, 
a  dog  that  is  worthless  for  the  chase  is  called  by  the  present 
inhabitants  a  jaguara.  The  word  jaguar  was  taken  by  the 
French  from  the  Tupi,  the  name  generally  adopted  in  Portu- 
guese Brazil  being  onga  pintada  (painted  ounce). 

I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  more  correct  spell- 
ing of  the  word  is  yagoar  or  yahoar.  It  seems  to  be  clearly 
a  word  of  general  meaning,  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
animal  known  to  us  by  that  name ;  and  it  means  either 
*  eater'  ox*  'seizor.'     In  Cavalcanti's  Grammar  of  the  Brazi- 

^  This  is  CaTa1canti*B  opinion,  evidently  foanded  on  Caetano's  notes.  In  his 
Grammar,  p.  64.  he  thinks  that  idu-ara,  a  dog,  means  *  one  who  harks,*  and  that 
iuu  is  an  imitative  word. 
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Han  language,  printed  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1883,  p.  159,  I 
observe  that  he  tells  a  story  in  Brazilian,  with  a  translation, 
one  sentence  meaning :  **  the  basket  became  transformed  into 
a  panther."  For  panther,  he  writes  idudra-eti  in  Brazilian, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  letter  g  in  yagoar  can  hardly 
have  the  hard  sound  which  we  give  it  in  English;  and  again, 
at  p.  123,  he  gives  ydudra,  a  dog.  I  may  add  that  Tufyi  and 
Cruarani  are  the  most  important  of  the  native  Brazilian 
dialects,  and  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other.  By  the 
expression  Tupi-Guarani  I  suppose  we  are  to  understand  that 
a  word  so  denoted  is  common  to  the  two  dialects. 

Ipecacuanha.  This  is  a  Portuguese  spelling  of  a  Brazilian 
word.  I  have  quoted  in  my  Supplement  the  statement  that 
the  Brazilian  name  is  said  to  be  i-pe-caa-guen,  or  "  smaller- 
roadside-sickmaking  plant."  This  is  not  far  wrong ;  for  the 
word  is  solved  by  Cavalcanti  as  follows.  He  says :  ipecacuanha 
should  be  ipe-kaa-gu^na,  as  it  is  spelt  in  old  books.  Ipe=- 
ipeb,  low,  creeping;  kaa,  herb,  plant;  guina,  to  vomit,  i.e.  a 
creeping  plant  that  causes  vomit.  In  his  Grammar,  he 
remarks  that  letters  are  often  dropped  in  composition,  which 
accounts  for  the  shortening  of  ipeb  to  ipe.  After  making 
further  search  in  his  Grammar,  I  find,  at  p.  34, , that  the 
prefix  i  may  be  euphonic,  as  in  imura  for  mura,  wood,  such 
euphonic  prefixes  being  in  common  use.  The  former  ex- 
planation was  that  i  means  smaller ;  but  I  doubt  if  this  can 
be  right,  since  Cavalcanti  says  again,  at  p.  43,  that  ?,  mean- 
ing '  small '  is  a  suffix,  and  that  diminutives  are  expressed 
by  suffixes  only.  At  p.  139,  he  gives  peb,  flat,  low ;  from 
which  I  should  conclude  that  ipeb  is  merely  the  euphonic 
form  otpeb.  At  p.  137,  he  gives  "  kad,  wood,  leaves  of  tree ; 
cf.  ip^ka-kudnha  or  pekad-guana,  medicinal  herb;  {pi'=-peb, 
flat,  low ;  kad,  herb ;  guana,  to  vomit)."  This  clearly  shows 
that  the  initial  i  is  merely  euphonic,  and  can  be  dropped  at 
pleasure.  Hence  the  word  may  be  regarded  as  fully  solved. 
The  varying  spellings  of  these  Guarani  words,  such  as  we 
observe  above,  where  the  same  person  writes  kudnha,  guana, 
and  gu^na,  to  denote  the  same  word,  is  simply  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  writing  down  the  w*ords  at  all.     The  spoken 
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sounds  are  coDstantly  changing,  and  considerable  alterations 
have  taken  place  in  these  dialects  since  the  time  when  they 
were  first  observed. 

Tapioca.  My  explanation  of  this  word,  wholly  copied 
from  Littr^,  seems  to  be  fairly  correct.  Beaurepaire  says 
that  in  some  provinces  of  Portuguese  Brazil  the  word  tipidcn 
is  still  used  in  its  original  source.  Cavalcanti  gives  a  very 
satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word.  He  says:  tipioea  or 
tipidca  is  from  tipi,  residue,  dregs,  essence +oc*«  or  dcay  to 
draw  or  take  from  by  force.  Hence  tipidca  means  *  a  residue- 
essence  extracted  by  force  or  pressure.'  In  his  Grammar, 
at  p.  139,  he  gives,  as  one  of  the  root- words  of  the  language, 
the  following:  *^og=6k,  to  take  by  force,  to  pull,  to  pluck 
off;  and  also,  [that]  which  is  squeezed  out  or  sprung  forth 
[extracted]  from  one  [i.e.  a]  thing  squeezed." 

Tapir.  Cabral  says: — The  largest  American  pachyderm. 
This  name  is  also  given  by  the  Indians  to  cattle,  but  under 
the  form  tapiira ^tsifiro  similis  (like  the  tapir).  Cavalcanti 
says : — Tapir  or  tapira  is  a  name  also  given  to  cattle.  At  p. 
123  of  his  Grammar,  he  remarks  that  apegdua,  a  man,  and 
kun/ta,  a  woman,  are  used  to  denote  gender.  Hence  tapira- 
apegdua  an  ox  (lit.  man- tapir),  and  tapyra^kunhd,  a  cow  (lit. 
woman-tapir).  This  information  he  repeats  at  p.  40,  sb'ghtly 
varying  the  spelling  to  tapir ,  instead  of  tapyra.  It  is  clear 
that  the  i  (Portuguese  i)  is  long,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
original  sense  of  the  word  was  vague,  and  perhaps  meant 
no  more  than  '  large  quadruped.'  Beaurepaire  says.:  Our 
Indians  termed  tapiyra  the  tapir  or  anta  [by  which  he  must 
mean,  termed  the  tapir  or  anta  tapiyr(i\.  The  Guaranis 
called  it  tapii^  and  both  in  Guarani  and  Tupi  there  were 
other  names  to  designate  that  animal;  the  word  tapir  is 
evidently  of  Tupi  origin. 

Toucan.  I  have  quoted  Buffon  as  saying  that  this  word 
means  '  a  feather,'  which  is  not  satisfactory ;  also  the  ppinion 
of  Burton,  that  the  bird  is  named  from  its  cry.  Cavalcanti 
is  also  of  the  latter  opinion.  Beaurepaire  says:  The  Gua- 
ranis called  the  bird  tuca^  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Tupis 
had  a  similar  term,  for  the  word  tucano  is  generally  employed 
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tbroughout  Brazil.  Cabral  follows  the  notes  of  Caetano, — 
who  was  much  esteemed  as  an  authority  on  Tupi-Guarani, 
and  gives  a  very  curious  solution.  He  says :  Toucan  is  the 
French  way  of  writing  the  Portuguese  tucano;  and  adds, 
with  reference  to  the  Guarani  tuca,  this  remark :  The  true 
etymology  is  from  /t,  nose+odn^,  bone;  i.e.  a  nose  of 
bone. 

Now  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  so  very  remarkable  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  named  for 
any  other  reason  ;  so  that  we  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to 
hope  that  this  is  correct.  I  observe  that  Cavalcanti,  in  his 
Grammar,  p.  143,  gives  the  word  for  '  nose '  as  tim.  Since 
the  Portuguese  final  m  is  nasal,  this  is  precisely  the  word 
which  Cabral  spells  ft. 

Notes  upon  Words  of  Peruvian  Origin. 

t 
Alpaca.     The  Peruvian    Dictionary    (see    Condor  below) 

gives:  ^* PacochOy  o  [or]PacOy  Camerillos  de  la  tierra  lanudos, 

y  chicos  para  came,"  i,e.  small  sheep  of  the  country,  woolly, 

and  not  very  fleshy ;   p.  268,  col.  1.     The  prefix  al-  is  the 

common  Span,  prefix  (of  Arabic  origin). 

Condmr.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  from  the  Peruvian 
atntur,  I  have  already  given.  By  way  of  verification,  I  find 
that  the  Cambridge  University  Library  possesses  a  copy  of  a 
very  curious  book,  which  is  no  other  than  a  Peruvian-Spanish 
Dictionary  of  an  early  date,  and  1  suppose  we  can  have  no 
better  authority.  The  title  is  "  Vocabulario  de  la  lengua  de 
Peru,"  by  D.  Gonfalez,  printed  in  1608  at  "la  Ciudad  de 
los  Reyes,"  the  city  of  the  Kings.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do 
not  exactly  know  what  place  is  meant,  unless  it  is  Cuzco,  the 
ancient  capital.  At  any  rate,  it  was  printed  in  Peru,  after 
a  primitive  fashion,  with  peculiar  type  and  ink.  At  p.  47, 
coL  2,  is  the  entry,  "  Cuntur^  el  aue  condor,'^  i,e.  the  bird 
called  the  condor. 

Onanaco  (Span.-Peruvian).  The  term  guonaco  is  given  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  8.v.  afpaca,  in  company  with 
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the  alpaca.  Pineda's  Spanish  Dictionary  gives  :  "  Guanaco, 
a  Beast  in  the  JFest- Indies,  like  a  great  Sheep,  ia  which  the 
Bezoar  Stone  is  found."  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives : 
"  Muanacu,  caraero  silvestre,"  i.e.  wild  sheep ;  p.  175,  col.  2. 
The  rendering  of  the  Peruvian  Ahy  Spanish  g  recurs  in  the 
word  guano,  q.v. 

Guano.  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives :  "  Huanii,  estier- 
col,"  i.e.  dung,  p.  176,  col.  2. 

Jerked  Beef.  It  is  said  that  this  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Peruvian  name.  The  Psruvian  Dictionary  gives:  "Ccharqui, 
taBsajo  o  ceciua  o  cuerpo  seco  o  el  flaquiasinio,"  i.e.  slice  of 
flesh  or  hung  heef  or  dried  hody  or  that  which  is  very  weak, 
p.  90,  col.  1.  Also:  " Ccharquini,  hazer  tassajo  o  cecina," 
i.e.  to  make  hung  heef.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  from 
this  verb  that  the  word  is  really  derived.  This  is  proved  hy 
the  fact  that  the  older  form  of  the  word  in  English  was  not 
ierked  beef,  but  jerkin  heef ;  the  word  jerkin  being  evidently 
adopted  as  coming  nearer  than  any  other  English  word  to  the 
Peruvian  ccharquini.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these 
Peruvian  words  are  given  with  Spanish  spelling,  and  that  qtii 
is  the  Spanish  method  of  indicating  ki.  A  very  early  example 
of  the  English  form  appears  in  the  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
ed,  Arber,  p.  63,  under  the  date  1607-9.  "Their  fish  and 
flesh  they  boyle  either  very  tenderly,  or  broyle  it  so  long  on 
hurdles  over  the  6re;  or  else,  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
putting  it  on  a  spit,  they  turne  first  the  one  side,  then  the 
other,  till  it  be  as  drie  as  their  ierkin  beefe  in  the  west 
Indies,  that  they  may  keepe  it  a  month  or  more  without 
putrefying." 

Llama.  I  have  copied,  in  my  Dictionary,  the  statement  by 
Prescott,  that  "  Llama,  according  to  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
is  a  Peruvian  word  signifying  Jiock."  I  have  tried  to  verify 
this  by  belli  "^  '^"^'  "^'^  ^i  ruvian  Dictionary  mentioned  under 
Condor  above.     At  p.  1^04,  col.  1,  I  find  "  Llnma,  camero  de 

lierra,"  mesning,  os  I  siippose,  "the  sheep  of  the  country  " 

-  Spanish -English  Dictionary,  1740,  says  that  the 

^imes  called  the  Llama  by  the  name  Camera  de 

heep  of  Ihe  Indies ;  and  he  gives  a  long 
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account  of  the  animal,  copied  from  Acosta,  who   wrote  a 
Natural  History  of  the  West  Indies. 

I  also  find  :  "  Llamamichic,  pastor/'  i.e.  shepherd.  There 
are  two  other  entries  which  refer  to  the  word,  and  seem  to 
convey  the  idea  that  Llama  could  be  used,  in  a  general  sense, 
for  quadruped  or  animal.     I  copy  them  as  I  find  them. 

Llamacuna,  o  [i.e.  or]  manayupakcuna,  todos  los  animales," 
i.e.  all  animals.  And,  just  below,  ''  nauraycunallama^  o 
ricchakcunallama,  toda  bestia,  o  animal  terrestre,"  i.e.  every 
beast,  or  land  animal.  I  conclude  that  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  llama  meant  'a  flock.'  It  was 
simply  the  Peruvian  name  of  the  animal  still  so  called, 
and  probably  meant  originally  no  more  than  '  beast '  or 
*  quadruped.'  Llatnacuna  is  merely  the  plural  of  llama ;  see 
lacuna  (below).  i 

Oca.  Miss  Margaret  Haig  kindly  informs  me  that  oca  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Peruvian  word,  and  that  it  designates  the 
Oxalis  crenafa,  or  notched  wood-sorrel,  "  a  tuberous-rooted 
esculent  cultivated  in  Peru  •  .  .  introduced  into  England 
from  Lima  in  1829,  and  [which]  was  rapidly  spread  over 
the  continent "  ;  see  E.  S.  Delamer,  1861,  The  Kitchen 
Garden,  p.  49.  Now*  the  Peruvian  Dictionary  has  the 
following  entry : — "  Occa,  cierta  rayz  Uamada  assi  de  comer," 
i.e.  a  certain  edible  root  so  called,  p.  262.  This  is  evidently 
the  same  word,  and  proves  that  the  supposed  Peruvian 
origin  is  correct. 

Pampas.  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives  "  Pampa,  plafa, 
suelo  llano  o  llanada,  pasto,  9auana,  o  campo,"  i.e,  place, 
flat  ground  or  plain,  pasture,  savannah,  or  field;  p.  273, 
col.  1. 

Puma.  The  Peruvian  Dictionary  gives:  ''Puma,  leon,"  i.e. 
lion;  '* puma  puma,  o  [or]  nauraycuna  puma,  todas  las  heras;" 
i.e.  all  wild  animals ;  p.  293,  col.  1. 

Quinine.  This  is  not  in  the  above  Dictionary.  The  qui  is 
the  Span,  qui,  sounded  like  ki.     (See  my  Etym.  Diet.) 

Vicima.  This  seems  to  be  another  name  for  the  alpaca.  I 
do  not  find  this  word  in  the  Peruvian  Dictionary,  and  suspect 
it  to  be  a  corruption.     But  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Peru- 
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viaa  Grammar  (in  the  same  volume)  tells  us  that  -cuna  is 
the  common  plural  suffix  of  suhstantiyes ;  and  the  Peruvian 
origin  of  the  word  cannot  be  doubted. 


Note. — One  of  the  best  authorities  on  West-Indian  words 
is  Acosta's  Natural  History  of  the  Indies,  written  in  Spanish 
in  lo90,  and  translated  into  French  in  1600,  and  into 
English  in  1604.  He  gives  paco  and  guanaco  in  bk.  iii.  c. 
20  ;  condor y  guanOy  iv.  37  ;  llama,  the  general  name  for 
sheep,  iv.  31 ;  cuschargui^  dried  flesh,  iv.  41 ;  ocay  iv.  18  ; 
vicunay  iv.  40.  See  also  Pineda's  Spanish-English  Dictionary 
(1740). 


Index  to  the  Words  discussed   above. 
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cipres,  80 
cistvaen,  80 
condor,  93 
dolmen,  81 
futtocks,  82 


gallowglas,  82 
glanders,  82 
guanaco,  93 
guano,  94 
hurdygurdy,  82 
ipecacuanha,  91 
jaguar,  89 
jereed,  82 

J'erked  beef,  94 
ew's  harp,  84 
lunk  (1),  84 
kilderkin,  84 
limehound,  84 
llama,  94 
loom,  85 
loose,  85 
menial,  86 


oca,  95 
occamy,  86 
ornithology,  86 
pampas,  95 
puma,  95 
quinine,  95 
rivulet,  87 
soy,  87 

stoup,  stoop,  88 
tapioca,  92 
tapir,  92 
tassel  (1),  88 
tattoo,  88 
toucan,  92 
tout,  88 
vicuna,  95 
yankee,  89 
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Vn.— CELTIC  DECLENSION.  By  Whitley  Stokes, 
D.C.L.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Institute  of  France  (Acad^mie  des 
Inscriptions). 

The  objects  of  this  paper  are,  first,  to  give  a  complete  set 
of  the  declensional  paradigms  of  Old-Irish — ^the  Gothic,  as 
Schleicher  called  it,  of  the  Celtic  languages — and  to  put 
under  their  respective  declensions  several  Old-Irish  nouns 
and  adjectives  which  have  hitherto  been  ignored  or  mis- 
placed ;  secondly,  to  state  the  relics  of  the  Celtic  declensional 
system  to  be  found  in  the  British  languages ;  thirdly,  to  set 
out  the  oldest  monuments  of  Celtic  speech ;  and,  lastly, 
with  the  aid  of  these  monuments  and  of  the  laws  of  Irish 
desinence,'  to  restore  the  principal  protoceltic  declensions. 

Old-Irish  Declension. 

The  process  of  discovering  the  true  system  of  the  Irish 
declensions  has  taken  a  long  time.  For  the  native  gram- 
marians, being  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  comparative 
philology,  and  having  no  access  to  Old-Irish  codices,  went 
hopelessly  astray;'  and  (with  the  exceptions  of  Bopp  and 

^  Most  of  these  have  been  established  by  Windisch.  in  his  paper  Die  iriichen 
Jluilaut*ge9etze,  in  Paul  und  Braone's  Beitiage  zur  Oesch.  d.  deatsch.  Spr.  iv. 
204-270.  Translated  in  The  Seottith  Ctltic  Meview,  GUsgow,  1881,  pp.  28-40, 
Sl-106. 

'  For  instance,  the  best  of  them,  0' Donovan  (A  Orammar  of  th$  JrUh 
Language,  1845),  has,  like  the  old  Latin  grammars,  but  five  declensions.  Of  the 
first  his  paradigms  are  bdrd  *poet,*  a  masc.  o-stem,  nothdn  *  streamlet,*  amtsc.  o* 
stem,  and  fagach  *  wilderness,*  a  masc.  (in  Old-Irish  neut.)  o-stem,  which  passet 
in  the  plnral  over  to  the  ^-declension.  Of  the  second  his  paradi^s  are  catUeaeh 
'hag,'  a  fem.  a-stem,  feartt6ff  'aldertree,*  a  fem.  a-stem,  ana  e9im  'degree' 
a  stem  in  W/i,  and  he  places  onder  this  declension  the  t-stems  obair  '  work/ 
tiiit  *  cause,'  eamail  *  a  kind,*  anui*  *  the  countenance,*  the  fem.  n-stem  deoch  *  $ 
drink,'  the  fem.  7.stem  tfii«  *  island,'  and  the  d-«tem  eoiU  *  a  wood,'  Of  the  third 
his  paradigms  are  treat  *  battle/  a  masc.  u-stem,  aoibhnea»  *  delight,'  a  masc. 
v-stem,  and  mallacht  *  curse,'  a  fem.  n-stem,  and  he  places  under  it  t-stems  such 
as  teofunr  *■  old  man,'  gabhdil  *  taking,*  Uananihain  *  following,'  r-stems  like  lair 
*  mare/  and  Ainmire,  masc.  n-stems  like  breitheamh  *  judge,*  stems  in  men  such 
as  greim  'morsel,*  naidhm  *lien,*  and  stems  in  tar  such  as  athair  'father,' 
hrdthair  'brother.'  Of  the  fourth  his  paradigms  are  eaebha  'defect,'  phonetic 
spelling  for  eatbhaidk  (Old-Irish  etbaid)^  a  fem.  »-stem,  and  he  places  under  it 
nunc,  io-stems  such  as  iasgoire  'fisherman,'  ^-stems  like  draoi  'druid,'  and  ^< stems 
like  teine  '  fire.*  Of  the  fifth  his  paradigm  is  lanamha  *  a  married  couple,'  a 
corruption  of  the  Old-Irish  fem.  t-stem  lanamain^  and  he  places  under  it  stems 
m  H  like  u4eha  *  beard,'  the  <-stem  teanga  *  tongue,'  the  <^-stem  Jiie  '  poet,'  the 
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Pictet)  foreign  writers  on  the  neoceltic  languages  were 
content  to   follow  their   guidance.     It  is  now  forty-seven 

y-stem  ri  'king/  and,  lastly,  participial  sterna  in  nt  like  eara  ' friend.'  He  then 
gives  as  ** irregular  substantiyes,"  dia  'god,*  a  qnite  regular  masc.  o-stem  =  Lat. 
divu9f  Id  *  day,  an  o-stem,  eno  '  nnt '  (0.  Ir.  enu),  a  fern,  a-stem,  o  (leg.  o)  or  ua 
'grandson'  (0.  Ir.  haue),  a  masc.  u>-steni,ya  ' iavelin'  (0.  Ir.y<2t,Graul. gai$on)j  a 
masc.  o-stem,  mi  *  month/  a  stem  in  ns,  eaora  'sheep,'  a  r-stem,  bru  'womb,'  a  stem 
in  »kf,  bean  *  woman,'  a  fem.  a-stem,  eeo  *  fog,'  a  r-stem,  ere  *  clay,'  a  <i-stem, 
and  ero  *  hnt,*  an  o-stem.  He  classes  adjectives  under  four  declensions.  Of  the 
first  his  paradigm  is  mor  '  great,*  an  o-stem,  of  the  second  min  *  smooth,'  an 
t-stem,  of  the  third  geanamhail  '  lovely,'  also  an  t'-stem,  and  of  the  fourth  dona 
'miserable,'  an  u>-stem.    Leo  {Feritnuhriften^  Halle,  1852)  follows  O' Donovan. 

C.  H.  H.  Wright  (^  Orammar  of  ike  Modem  Irish  Lnngwige,  2nd  edition, 
1860)  and  Bourke  (TA^  College IrUh  Orammar^bik  ed.  1868)  also  follow 0' Donovan. 
Wright's  paradigm  of  the  first  declension  is  ball  (limb),  a  masc.  o-stem;  of  the 
second,  rot  (foot),  a  fem.  a-stem ;  of  the  third,  JSgheadcir  (weaver),  an  t-stem; 
of  the  fourth,  fainne  (ring,  0.  Ir.  ainm),  a  fem.  »a-stem ;  of  the  fifth,  eomharta 
(neighbour) ,  a  stem  in  ».  He  puts  the  stems  in  tar  and  in  e  under  his  third  declension. 

0  Molloy  {Orammatiea  Lalino-hibemiea,  Romae,  1677)  gives  only  one 
jmiradigm,  namely  cos,  a  fem.  a-stem.  Edward  Lhujd  {Archaologia  Britttnnica, 
Oxford,  1707,  pp.  302,  303)  copies  this  paradigm  from  0*Molioy :  says  that 
"  there  are  no  inexceptionable  directions  for  the  Declension  of  Nouns,  besides  the 
Authority  of  approv'a  Writers ;  and  that  the  Dative  and  Ablative  Plural  must  end 
constantly  in  toh  ; "  and  observes  that "  there  are  several  Nouns  that  have  no 
Variation  of  Case,  especially  in  the  Singular,  as  Dume  'A  man,'  uisge  '  water,'  and 
such  like ;  and  others  whicn  in  the  singular  number  vary  only  in  the  Genitive:  as 
fear  *A  Man  or  Husband,'  Gen.  an  fhir,  etc."  MacCurtin  {The  EUmenU 
of  the  Irish  Language^  London,  1728)  has  five  declensions,  the  first  to-  and  ur- 
stems ;  the  second  stiems  in  nn  (<imMi),  ^  d  and  nt ;  the  third  stems  in  o  (including 
nouns  ending  in  aehX,  w,  and  « ;  the  fourth  stems  in  a  {inghen)^  the  fifth  stems  in 
t  and  c  (dair),  Vallancey  {A  Orammar  of  the  Ibemo-eeltie  or  Irish  Language, 
Dublin,  1773)  follows  MacCurtin.  His  paiadigm  of  the  first  declension  is  bogha, 
a  stem  in  to;  his  paradigms  of  the  second  are  deama^fala^  and  the  /-stem  slighe; 
of  his  third  the  paradigms  tixefoghmhar,  soighneann,  dealoghadh,  manaeh,  ennach, 
truth,  rann,  and  the  «-stem  teach  ;  of  his  fourth  the  paradigms  are  the  fem.  c- 
stems  inghean,  cos,  aindear  and  tulaeh  ;  of  his  fifth  the  paradigms  are  five  t-stems 
{foghluidh,  foghail,  muir,  luibh,  inis),  two  r-stems  [Teamhair  and  dair),  and 
eaiiin,  which  is,  I  think,  an  o-stem.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Neilson  {An 
Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language,  Dublin,  1808,  which  0' Donovan 
says  was  the  joint  production  of  Dr.  Neilson  and  Patrick  Lynch,  a 
native  of  the  Co.  Down)  has  four  declensions,  the  first  o-stems,  the  second  a- 
stems,  the  third  t-stems,  and  r-stems ;  the  fourth  stems  in  to,  g^  d,  and  s,  Owen 
Connellan  {A  Practical  Orammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  Dublin,  1844)  has  six 
declensions,  the  first  o-stems,  the  second  fem.  a-stems,  an  it-stem  {im),  and  an 
«f-stem  [beannughadh) ;  the  third  t-stems ;  the  fourth  lo-stems,  /-stems  {teine), 
and  ^-sterns ;  the  fifth  n-stems ;  the  sixth  r-stems.  John  H.  Molloy  {Fonts 
Teangan  na  Oaeilge^  A  Orammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  Dublin,  1878)  has  six 
declensions,  the  first  o-stems,  the  second  a-stems,  the  third  t-stems,  under  which 
he  puts  the  m^-stem  druim,  the  fourth  to-stems,  the  fifth  n -stems,  the  sixth  C' 
stems.  He  closely  follows  Connellan.  The  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  Rev. 
Paul  0*Brien  {A  Practical  Orammar  of  the  Irish  Language,  Dublin,  1809),  who 
begins  by  stating  that  *'  the  ancient  Irish  never  inflected  their  nouns  by  termina- 
tions, but  by  initials,**  and,  accordingly,  has  only  three  declensions:  the  first 
comprising  **  all  nouns  whose  genitives  begin  with  vowels  " ;  the  second,  "  all 
nouns  whose  primitive  [he  means  '  initial  'J  consonants  in  the  genitive  singular 
retain  their  natural  sounds " ;  the  third,  *'  all  nouns  whose  initial  consonants 
require  aspiration  in  the  genitive  singular."  Our  wretched  lexicographer 
O'ReiUy,  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  Irish-English  Dictionary^  Dublin, 
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years  since  Bopp  ^  found  out  that  the  aspirations  and 
eclipses  of  the  inodem  Irish  declension  are  due  to  the 
after-action  of  the  old  case-endings  of  the  article.  Bopp 
and  Pictet^  also  recognized  the  consonantal  n-stems  and 
the  nouns  of  relationship  in  tar.  Then  Zeuss,  in  the  first 
edition    of  the   Orammatica    Celtica   (1852),   gave   (in    his 

1821,  follows  Paul  O'Brien  in  principle  and  says  fp.  4) :  <*I  think  that  onr  initial 
▼ariatioaa  should  determine  the  number  of  our  aeclensions,  and  I  shall  call  that 
class  of  nouns,  be^nning  with  rowels  that  take  no  variation  in  the  initials  of  the 
eases  of  the  singiuar  number,  but  are  aspirated  in  the  genitiye,  the  first  declen- 
sion. The  nouns  begpning  with  rowels,  that  reauire  t  prefixed  to  the  nominatire 
and  accusative  cases  singular,  and  allow  no  initial  change  in  the  gen.  singular,  I 
shall  caU  the  second  declension.  All  nouns  beginning  with  mutable  consonants, 
that  suffer  aspiration  in  the  nominatire  and  accusative  singular,  and  preserve  their 
simple  powers  in  the  genitive  singular,  I  call  the  third  declension ;  and  all  nouns 
whose  initials  are  aspirable  consonants,  but  do  not  suffer  aspiration  in  the  nomina- 
tive or  accusative  singular,  and  are  aspirated  in  the  genitive  singular,  are  of  the 
fourth  declension.**  His  paradigms  are,  of  his  first  declension  an  oigh^  *the  virgin,' 
a  fern,  a-stem,  rectius  ogh ;  of  his  second,  an  t'iatg  *  the  fish,'  a  masc.  o-stem;  of 
his  third  enlam  *  dove,'  sigh  Qeg.  sWi]  *  sprite,'  slat  *  rod ' ;  of  the  fourth,  top 
*  wisp,'  an  o-stem,  and  truth  [leg.  truith]  *  a  learned  [leg.  o/d]  man,'  an  i-stem. 
The  «-stems  and  consonantal  stems  are  left  out  in  the  cold  or  placed  among  the 
**  heteroclites,*'  of  which  he  gives  a  list  of  fifty-one,  almost  all  of  which  are  quite 
r^ular. 

The  Highlander  Stewart  {Elements  of  Gaelic  Grammar ,  second  edition, 
Edinburgh,  1812)  is  equally  astray.  He  distributes  all  his  nouns  into  two 
declensions,  the  first  comprehending  those  in  which  the  last  vowel  of  the  nomina- 
tive is  a  'broad  vowel'  (i.e.  a,  o,  or  m)  ;  the  second,  those  in  which  the  last 
vowel  of  the  nominative  is  a  'small'  vowel  (i.e.  e  or  i).  His  paradigms  of  the 
first  declension  are,  accordingly,  bird  (a  masc.  o-stem)  and  cluas  (a  fem.  a-stem). 
His  paradigms  of  the  second  declension  are  eealgair  (a  corruption  of  the  masc. 
io-stem  e^lgaire)  and  elais  (a  fern,  t-stem). 

The  Manxman,  Kelly  (A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Antient  Gaelic,  or  Lan^ 
gunge  of  the  Isle  of  Man^  usually  called  Manks,  Douglas,  1859),  makes  five  de- 
clensions. Of  the  first  his  paradigms  are  «oo»7  (eye),  Ir.  «utY,  a  fenu  t-stem,  ease 
(foot),  Ir.  eoSf  a  fem.  a-stem,  thie  (house),  Ir.  tegy  an  «-stem,  baase  (death),  Ir. 
bas,  a  neut.  o-stem,  bannish  (wedding),  Ir.  banaisy  a  fem.  i-stem.  Of  the  second 
his  paradigms  are  eaggeg  (war),  Ir.  eoead,  gloyr  (glory),  Ir.  gldir,  and  eruinney 
(globe)  Ir.  eruinne,  all  ^-f-n-stems  in  Manx,  making  their  pi.  in  -aghyn.  Of  his 
uird  declension  the  paradigms  are  sourey  (summer),  Ir.  samrad^  a  masc.  o-stem, 
wunr  (mother),  Ir.  mathair^  a  ^ar-stem,  feitl  (flesh),  Ir.  feoily  an  i-stem,  and 
elo€m  (children),  Ir.  eland,  a  fem.  a-stem.  Of  the  fourth  declension  his  paradigms 
are  eagliagh  m.  (boundary),  which  seems  to  be  the  Ir.  eoerieh,  a  fem.  a-stem;  roan- 
iagh  (a  bail),  of  which  I  know  not  any  cognate,  cleive  (sword),  Ir.  claideby  annym 
(soul),  Ir.  nnim,  an  n-stem,  keeill  Tchurch),  Ir.  eell^  a  fem.  a-stem,  blein  (year),  Ir. 
bUadain,  an  ^tem.  His  fifth  declension  is  exemplified  by  donrn  (fist),  Ir.  dorny 
eron  (mast),  Ir.  erann,  kione  (head),  Ir.  eenn,  mae  (son),  fer  (man),  bolg  (belly), 
kellagh  (cock),  Ir.  eaiUch,  modde'{dog)y  Ir.  matad,  all  o-stems,  booa  (cow),  Ir.  ^, 
a  diphthongal  stem,  guiy  (goose),  Ir.  ged,  a  fem.  a-stem,  and  keyrrey  (sheep),  Ir. 
eaeroy  a  ^-stem.  Leo,  in  the  Grammar  which  he  made  out  of  the  Manx  New 
Testament  {Feriensehriften ,  Halle,  1847),  gives  no  paradigms— only  lists  of  sub- 
stantives making  their  nom.  pi.  in  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  way,  and 
a  list  of  17  nouns  of  which  the  genitives  sg.  occur  in  the  N.T. 

^  Ueber  die  Keltischen  Sprachen  vom  Gesichtspunkte  der  vergleichenden  Sprach- 


foTBchung,  Berlin,  1838. 
s  Be  1  affinity  dea  langues  celtiqi 


ues  avee  le  Sanscrit,  Paris,  1837. 
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Ordo  Prior)  paradigms  of  the  maso.  and  neat,  stems  in  io, 
i,  u,  the  feminine  stems  in  id  and  a,  and  also  (in  his  Ordo 
Posterior)  paradigms  of  stems  in  n,  r,  c  and  d.  But  he  did 
sOy  apparently,  without  seeing  the  identity  of  these  stems 
with  the  similar  stems  in  the  other  Indo-European  tongues. 
•The  credit  of  expressly  recognizing  this  identity,  and  of 
seeing  that  Zeuss*  Ordo  Prior  was  the  vocalic,  his  Ordo 
Posterior  the  consonantal,  declension,  is  due  to  Ebel,  who 
in  his  paper,  Celtische  Studien  4.  Die  Declination,^  showed 
that  Zeuss'  first  series  comprised  lio-stems,  his  second  o-stems, 
his  third  stems  in  i  and  in  u,  his  fourth  feminine  td-stems, 
his  fifth  feminine  stems  in  a  and  t.  He  also  showed  that 
Zeuss'  second  series  comprised  n-stems,  r-stems  and  (/-stems, 
and  he  saw,  by  comparison  with  Welsh,  that  fiH  (poet)  and 
traig  (foot)  were  stems  in  t  He  also  saw  that  the  so-called 
datives  pL  in  -aib  were  really  instrumentals  representing  the 
Skr.  -abhia.  Siegfried  then  suggested  that  the  non-aspirat- 
ing gen.  sg.  of  Irish  fem.  d-stems  represented  a  Gaulish 
-e«,  which  caused  the  "  legionis  secundes  Italice^ " 
of  a  Latin  inscription  at  Yaison;  explained  the 
-ea  of  the  gen.  sg.  of  u-stems  as  =  ^eo^  in  {e.g.) 
rfiio^  (an  Indo-European  -evos),  and  the  -a  of  pronominal 
genitives  as=Lat.  -tu«;  and  found  in  the  dat.  sg.  of  the 
neut.  m/^-declension  a  trace  of  the  instrumental  in  -bi? 
To  these  discoveries  I  was  able  in  1858  to  add  those  of 
c-stems,  a  solitary  ^-stem,  participial  stems  in  nt,  nominal 
stems  in  ns,  and  adjectival  stems  in  t.  I  also  quoted  instances 
of  the  locative  and  ablative  singular,  explained  the  t  of  the 
article,  and  pointed  out  the  light  derivable  from  the  com- 
parison of  Gaulish  and  Ogmic  inscriptions.^  And  in  my 
Irish  Glosses,  1860, 1  gave  paradigms  of  vocalic  stems  in  o, 
to,  i,  u,  a,  id,  and  of  consonantal  stems  in  c,  g,  d,  n,  men,  nt, 
and  r.     Schleicher,  then,  in  his  Compendium  der  vergl.  Cham- 

1  Printed  in    1868,  in  Kuhn  und  Schleicher's  Beitrdge  tur  vergUichMden 
Spraehforsehung. 
>  Kuhn  und  Schleicher^s  Beitrage,  i.  p.  452,  where  he  compares  the  Greek 

s  See  Kuhn  und  Schleicher's  Beitrage,  i.  334,  340,  449,  451,  452,  454,  457, 
458,  461,464. 
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matik,  confronted  with  the  corresponding  stems  in  the  other 
Indo-European  languages,  the  Irish  consonantal  stems  in  g, 
tif  nt,  and  -tar  and  vocalic  stems  in  u,  t,  o,  d,  to,  and  t^. 
Some  years  afterwards,  Ebel  discovered  that  seven  Irish 
neuters  belonged  to  the  ^^-declension.^  And  in  1871  he 
published,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Grammatica  Celtica, 
paradigms  of  the  following  stems,  omitting,  however,  the 
locative  and  ablative : 

Ordo  Prior. — Series  I.  a.  masc.  o-stems,  b.  masc.  io-stems. 
Ser.  II.  masc.  i-stems.  Ser.  III.  masc.  u-stems.  Ser.  lY. 
a.  fem.  &-stems,  6.  fem.  ia.-stems.     Ser.  Y.  fem.  i-stems. 

Ordo  Posterior. — Ser.  I.  masc.  d-stems  and  masc.  nt-stems. 
Ser.  II.  c-stems.  Ser.  III.  tar-stems.  Ser.  lY.  ion-stems 
and  ion-stems.  Ser.  Y.  neut.  men-stems.  Ser.  YI.  s-stems. 
The  diphthongal  themes  would,  he  says,  constitute  a  seventh 
series,  but  of  these  there  is  only  one  sure  example,  namely, 
6(^=/9ot)9,  bds,  from  bans,  in  some  of  the  oblique  cases. 

Since  1871,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  advances  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  declension  have  been  Windisch's 
discovery  of  the  instrumental  singular  in  o-  and  d-stems ; 
Zimmer's  explanation  of  the  plural  ending  -a  of  the  pret. 
passive  as  the  nom.  pi.  in  -dses  of  a  participle  ;  Mahlow's 
explanations  of  the  voc.  pi.  of  masc.  o- stems,  the  gen.  sg.  of 
neut.  men-stems,  and  the  oblique  cases  of  ben  (woman) ;  my 
own  observation  on  those  neuters  ending  in  -ach,  ^ech,  which 
decline  in  the  singular  like  o-stems,  in  the  plural  like  «-stems ; 
Thumeysen's  discovery  of  fem.  {-stems ;  and  such  new  results 
set  forth  in  the  present  paper  as  may  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
competent  philologists. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Ebel  gave  no  paradigms 
of  neuter  stems  in  o,  io,  i  and  u ;  that  he  omits  altogether 
to  notice  the  fem.  I-stems  and  the  neuters  ending  in 
'Oeh;  that  his  arrangement  of  the  consonantal  stems  is 
faulty ;  that  he  gives  no  paradigms  of  ^-stems,  nc-stems, 
t'StemSf  or  nd-stems.  Furthermore,  though  he  has  (pp.  222, 
253)  a  scheme  of  the  protoceltic  case-endings  of  the  con- 
sonantal stems  and  the  mascf.  o-stems,  he  has  no  such  scheme 

1  ibid.  Yi.  222. 
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for  the  other  stems  ending  in  Towels.  Lastly,  in  one  instance 
(bith  Yoc.  sg.)  his  paradigm  is  incorrect:  in  his  lists,  four 
examples,  namely,  Corpimaqvas,  formet,  sirid,  arcon,  are  non- 
existent :  some  nouns  and  adjectives,  e.g.  imm  (butter), 
dorian  (asperitate,  Scureia),  menman  (mentis,  p.  267),  sStehe 
(uxoris),  crann  (tree),  meith  (fat),  Brusccos,  are  placed  in 
series,  or  under  cases  or  genders,  to  which  they  do  not 
properly  belong;  and  his  paradigms  of  the  flexion  of  the 
numerals  2,  3,  and  4  are  insufficient. 

Windisch  (Irische  Grammatik,  1879)  gives  a  far  completer 
set  of  paradigms.  But  his  arrangement  of  the  consonantal 
stems  resembles  Ebel's;  he  omits  the  vocative  of  i^-stems; 
he  ignores  fem.  stems  in  u  and  h  neuters  ending  in  -ach^ 
pi.  -aige,  and  adjectives  ending  in  -amail;  he  misplaces  the 
o-stem  Ulaid  ^  '  Ulstermen '  with  the  stems  in  d.  Lastly,  in  his 
paradigms  of  the  neuter  stems  in  i,  u,  tnen  and  es,  he  inserts 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  singular  the  transported  n,  which,  when 
it  does  occur,  is  merely  syntactical  and  due  to  the  false 
analogy  of  the  neuter  stems  in  o  and  to. 

In  the  paradigms  I  have  prefixed  the  article  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  initial  mutations  in  the  case  of  words  beginning 
with  vowels  and  the  consonants  c,  t,  g^  d,  b,f,  and  «.  I  have 
also  used  a  turned  comma  (')  to  denote  the  vocalic  infection, 
or  (as  Irish  grammarians  say)  '  aspiration '  of  following  con- 
sonants. And  throughout  this  paper  I  shall  use  a  horizontal 
eitroke  to  denote  a  long  vowel,  and  keep  the  acute  accent  to 
mark  a  tonic  vowel. 

A.     Vocalic    Declension. 

1.  Masculine  stems  in  0. 

Example :  ball  ^  member ' = ^XAo9. 


Sittjf, 

Dual 

JPlur. 

Nam, 

Oen. 

Dat, 

Ace, 

Voe, 

in  ball 
in*  baill 

don*  baullf  bull 
in  mball-n 
a*  baill 

in  da*  ball 
in  da*  ball 
dondib  mballaib 
in  du*  ball 

'      in*  baill 
inna  mball-n 
donaib  ballaib 
inna  baullu 
a*  baullu 

^  The  meaning  appears  to  be  barbati^  cf.  ^)a.pula  'horripilation.'  In  Gaulish 
ye  seem  to  hare  it  in  the  tribe  name  Truulatti,  Plin.  iii.  20.  24,  where  ^  is  an 
intensive  prefix  and  ulatti  a  mistake  for  ulati  {ulaii^). 
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The  loc.  8g.  would  be  bailly  but  this  case  occurs  too  rarely 
to  justify  its  insertion  in  the  paradigm.  The  only  sure 
instance  is  einn  (nom.  sg.  cenn  '  head '),  which  occurs  in  the 
gloss  einn  (gl.  capite)  Tur.  64,  and  in  the  phrases  eind  ndi 
mis  (at  the  end  of  nine  months),  cind  bliadna  (at  the  end  of 
a  year),  einn  rehe  (at  the  end  of  the  space),  Wb.  4®  11.  The 
ady.  etir^  itir  (omnino),  protocol  tic  enteroiy  may  be  added. 
The  peri  tonic  voc.  sg.  is  due  to  the  old  ending  -^=Lat.  ft, 
Or.  -e.  The  gen.  dual  points  to  a  protoceltic  -d,  which 
agrees  with  Zend  -d,  Old  Slav,  -m,  Lith.  -fl.  Ebel's  theory, 
that  this  case  has  been  replaced  by  the  gen.  pi.,  will  not  hold, 
for  the  transported  n  is  never  found  after  the  gen.  dual. 
The  datives  dual  and  plural  are  originally  instrumentals,  the 
protoceltic  terminations  being  respectively  =  -aMn,  -abis. 
In  the  nom.  plural,  the  Irish  agrees  with  Oreek  and  Latin 
in  using  the  pronominal  -i.  A  trace  of  the  old  ending  'd9€8 
(Yedic  d«d9,  Ooth.  da,  from  dses)  is  found  in  the  -a  of  the 
pret.  passive,  which,  as  Ebel  saw,  was  originally  a  participle. 
The  vocative  -fi  comes  from  6s^  and  is  only  accidentally  like 
the  accusative  -u  from  dsSy  ons. 

Like  ball  are  declined  arg  (hero)  =apxp*: ;  bard  (poet) ;  bond 
(sole)  =  Lat./tin(/tt«;  bran  (raven)  =  Slav.  rran&,  Lith.  vama-s; 
brott  (goad);  earn  (heap  of  stones);  eld  (nail)=Lat.  elavua; 
coll  (hazel) =O.H.O.  hasl  m. ;  fer  (man)  =Lat.  vir  (Skr.  vtra) ; 
eolomb  (dove)=Lat.  columbua ;  eul  (back)=Lat.  e&lus,  dia 
(god)=zLat.  ditma  (Skr.  deva)^  gen.  dtki;  eeh  (horse)  =Lat. 
equu9  (Skr.  agva)\  eo  (yew-tree) = A. S.  ip,  O.N.  yr;  fin 
(wagon)  =0.N.  vagn;fe8cor  (evening) =Gr.  fiairepoi; ; /ras8 
(shower)  =  Skr.  rar«//a;  giall  (hostage) = O.N.  gUl;  glonn  (calf), 
gen.  gluinn;  govt  (field)=Lat.  horttiSy  Gr.  x^P^^y  '^^  (fisl^)* 
Gk>th.  fisks ;  /!?««= plexus ;  lo8e=i\o^i^ ;  nett  (nest)  =Lat.  nldu8 ; 
ore  (pig)=Lat.  poreu8\  8uan  (sleep)  =v7ito9;  iarb  (bull)  = 
Lat.  tauru8,  Gr.  ravpo^  from  rapFo^f;  tromm  (elder-tree), 
gen.  truimm;  uan  (lamb) = Lat.  agnu8  ;  and  the  loan-words 
aingel  (angelus) ;  ap8tal  (apostolus) ;  articol  (articulus) ;  borgg, 
bore  (burgus)  ;  earmocol  ^  (carbunculus) ;  eatt  (cattus) ;  eercol 

^  From  ^Mrmno^s  a  Low-Latin  *MirdniMM/tM. 
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(circulus) ;  cUrech  (clericus) ;  epscop  (episcopus)  ;  febuh 
(philosophus)  ;  flch  (vicus)  ;  Idech  (hero)  =laicu8 ;  lebor 
(liber),  loc  (locus),  manach  (monachus),  mod  (modus),  mul 
(mulus),  pardoa  (paradisus),  popul  (populus),  salm  (psalmus), 
9enod  (synodus),  son  (sonus),  aom  (fumus),  mg  (sucus),  trap 
(tropus),  ymmun  (hymnus). 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  agree  not  only  in  meaning, 
but  in  gender  and  declension,  with  their  respective  reflexes  in 
Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Gothic.  The  originals  of  some  loan-words 
belonging  to  this  declension  are  in  classical  latinity  feminine, 
as  senod  (synodus),  or  neuter,  as  corp  (corpus),  fial  (velum), 
idol  (idolum),  ifurnn  (infemum),  tempul  (templum).  But  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  Low-Latin,  whence  the  Irish  got  them, 
they  were  masculine. 

To  the  o-declension  belong  the  following  names  from  the 
Book  of  Armagh:  Duhthach,  gen.  Dubthaich ;  Ere,  gen. 
JEirc;  Slan,  gen.  Slain;  Fuicc,  gen.  Feecc,  hetter  FSicc;  Niall, 
gen.  Neill;  Ulaid  (Ulidians),  ace.  pi.  Ultu,  8*,  1 ;  Amolngad, 
gen.  •gid  ;  Dallbrdnach,  gen.  -bronig  ;  Cairien,  gen.  Cairtin  ; 
Locharnach,  Lugar  (gen.  -air) ;  Eogan,  gen.  Eogin ;  Cuilenn 
(gen.  -inn);  Oabrdn,  Colomb,  gen.  Coluimb ;  Dall,  gen.  Daill ; 
Feradach,  Crondn,  Sardn,  Fdildn,  Failgnad,  Sechnassach. 
Laigen,  ace.  pi.  Laigniu ;  Boidmal,  gen.  Boidmail;  Cetgen 
(=Gintugenos) ;  Crimihann,  dat.  Crimthunn. 

2.  Keuteb  stems  in  0. 
Example :  dliged  *  law,'  W,  dylyedy  dyled,  protoceltic  dligeto-n. 

Sing,  Dual  JPlur. 

Norn,  a  ndlij^-n  in  da  nHliged  inna  *dliged,  dligeda 

Oen,  in  dlind  in  du  dliged  inna  ndliged-n 

Dat,  don  dligud  dondib  ndligedaib  donaib  dligedaib 

Aec,  a  ndliged-n  in  da  ndliged  inna  Mliged,  dligetha 

Voc,  a  dligM-n  *a  dliged,  a  dligetha 

So  are  declined  arm  (weapon),  biad  (food,  fiioro^),  cenel 
(nation,  W.  cenetl)y  cet^^JjsX.  centum,  crann  (tree)  =^W.  prenn, 
protoceltic  qerno-n,  cognate  with  Lat.  quernm  ;  ^rd/i=Lat. 
grdnum;  leth  (half);  ;?)2/ (beast)  =Gr./i^Xoi/;  «/(seed);  trtan 
(a  third),  perhaps  also  lam  (iron).     So  also  the  loan-words 


^.■^ 
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grdd  (gradus),  caissel  (castellum),  6r  (aurum),  sraigell  (fla- 
gellum),  ifem  (infemum). 

Instmmentals  sg.  are,  perhaps,  triun  in  the  phrase  mo  tnun 
arailiu  (g^reater  than  another  third),  Brocc.  h.  1.  80 ;  destiul 
(righthandwise)  in  phrases  like  dothoet  dessiul;  and  ceniul  in 
the  adv.  in  decheneul  (gl.  bigenere). 

The  original  ending  (-a)  of  the  plural  nom.,  ace.  and  voc., 
would,  according  to  the  laws  of  desinence,  be  lost ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  s4  iarmarcenn  (six  terminations),  arm  aili 
(other  arms),  membur  (membra),  trt-chet  (three  hundreds), 
G.  C*  226=Ved.  in  fata  (Windisch),  to  which  may  be 
added  inna  comtherehomrac  (gl.  conuenticula)  Ml.  81,  feaa 
(scita),  inna  gran  (Lat.  grana)  Sg.  184*.  Forms  in  -a  are  due 
to  the  analogy  of  the  feminine  d-stems,  and  (e.g.)  cenela 
(nationes)  may  be  compared  with  Ital.  le  arme,  Lat.  ilia 
arma  (Ebel). 

Whether  Irish  ever  possessed  fem.  stems  in  o,  like  the  Lat. 

fagus^  Gr.  (frnyo^^  is  doubtful.     Frdech  (heather,  cognate  with 

ipeucf))  makes  its  nom.  pi.  inna  dmrcae  frdich  (gl.  uaccinia 

cadta),  Sg.  49*  10.     Etar^  the  name  of  Gand's  wife,  seems  to 

make  S^air  in  the  gen.  sg.,  LL.  194^ 

3.  Masculdtx  stems  ik  10. 
Example :  cele  '  companion,*  W.  cilgdd,  protoceltic  celid-8. 

Siriff.  Dual  Fiur. 

Kom,  in  cele  in  da  chSle  in  cheli 

Gen.  in  ch§li  in  da  cbele  inna  cele-n 

Dut.  don  chelia(-i}  dondib  celib  donaib  cSlib 

Aee,  in  cele-n  in  da  cbele  inna  cSlin 

For.  acbSli  a  cbgliu 

These  stems  are  to  be  compared  with  Latin  like^/»tf«,  Goth, 
like  hairdeiSf  Gr.  aXAo9  from  aXto^. 

like  cele  are  declined  aicme  (tribe),  ham  (grandson, 
descendant)  =:7raE9  ex  iraFjo-^,  dalte  (pupil),  daire  (oakwood), 
^re  (burden),  tigeme  (lord),  uiace  (water),  and  the  loan-word 
etUhe  (puteus).  So  are  declined  the  participles  pret.  passive. 
So,  too,  are  declined  the  following  names  from  the  Book  of 
Armagh:  Ddire^  gen.  D&iri;  Ldiguire,  gen.  Ldiguiri,  Loiguri; 
Machthene,  gen,  {Maccu)machtheni\  Colpde;  Ferchertne;  Liphe 
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(the  Liffey),  gen.  Liphi ;  JBlaitine,  dat.  Blaitiniu;  Laithphe^ 
gen.  Laithphi;  Tuirtre,  gen.  Tuiriri ;  DagrCy  gen.  Dagri; 
Sege,  gen.  Segi;  Taidcne,  gen.  Taideni;  Coithrige,  gen.  -gi; 
Cothirbe,  gen.  -61;  Cuine,  gen.  -wt;  Cerrige^  gen.  -^»;  Nairne, 
dat.  -«iw  ;  Caere,  Segene,  Coirprey  Maine,  Caitne,  Ende,  Icne, 
Sebuirge,  Lugne,  Cumm^ne,  and  Seine,  gen.  Se^wi.  Dagdae, 
dat.  Dagdu,  also  belongs  to  this  declension,  and  Ogina=. 
Qaul.  Ojfuo^.^ 

4.  Neuter  stems  in  10. 

Example  :    crwfe  *  heart/  W.  craidd,  protoceltic  cradio-n : 

of.  Kapiia» 

Sing,  Dual  Plur, 

Nom,  a  cride-n  in  da  chride  inna  cride 

Om,   in  chridi  in  du  chride  inna  cride-n 

Dat,    don  cbridiu  dondib  cridib  donaib  cridib 

Aee,   a  cride-n  in  da  chride  inna  cride 

Voc,   a  chride-n  a  chride 

Sg.  voc.  na  briss  indiu,  mo  chride  (break  not  to-day,  my 
heart !),  Longes  mac  nUsnig. 

In  ba  md  amru  arailiu  (it  was  greater  than  [any]  other 
marvel,  amre)^  we  have,  according  to  Windisch,  an  instru- 
mental sg.  of  this  declension. 

Like  miflte  are  declined  arbe,  orpe  (heritage) = Goth,  arbi, 
belre  (language),  ^arf«M««  (testimony)  =A.S.  ge^witnesae,  trede 
(threeness),  Skr.  Maya,  Perhaps  also  side  (elf),  which 
Windisch  connects  with  Skr.  sddhga,  and  the  loan-word 
catlle=pallium.  They  correspond  with  Latin  nouns  like 
odium,  Gr.  like  ipelirtov. 

5.  Stems  (of  all  oendebs)  in  I. 
Example :  faith  '  prophet,'  protoceltic  mti'S,  Lat.  vaiee. 


Sing, 

Dual 

Flur, 

Nom. 

in  faith 

da  faith 

ind  f  aithi 

Gen, 

ind  fathd  (-o,  -a) 

du  fatho 

inna  fathe-n 

Dat, 

• 

dond  faith 

dib  fuithib 

donaib  faithib 

Aee, 

in  faith -n 

da  faith 

inna  faithi 

Voe. 

• 

a  faith 

a  f athi 

1  Rhys  (Lectures,  pp.  293-295)  equates  W.  ofydd  (written  oUit  in  the  Black 
Book  of  Carmarthen)  with  Ogma^  "Oyfuos.  But  could  the  group  ogm  become 
av  ?  Can  ofgddj  which  in  Old  Welsh  means  *  leader/  be  connectca  with  Ir.  ubk 
(sword-point),  root^w^  iapungo? 
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There  is  one  example  of  a  loc.  sg.  fern. :  tnebuir  (in  memoria) 
TTb.  20*y  one  of  a  locative  sg.  neut. :  ni  domnu  ni  muir 
(there  is  nothing  deeper  in  the  sea),  Sg.  Incant.,  and  one, 
perhaps,  of  an  instrumental :  is  ttaialiu  ceeh  duil  (it  is  nobler 
than  every  creature).  Ml.  25\  That  the  -o  of  the  gen.  sing, 
was  long  in  the  oldest  Irish  is  proved  by  the  form  aloo 
*  rupis,'  which  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  fo.  20.  b.  1. 

Like  faith  are  declined  aig  (ice)=O.N,jaki;  aird  (point)  = 
ap^^',  bUain  (harvest),  protocelt.  bogni;  Boind,  gen.  Boindeo; 
bUadain  (year),  cruim,  f.  (worm)=Lat.  {c)verfnis,  Lith.  Mrmis, 
Skr.  krmi;  clUmn  (meadow),  dUil,  f.  (element)  =Skr.  dhUli 
(dust)  * ;  /eith  (sinew),  Lat.  vitis ;  flaith  (kingdom),  fochaid 
(tribulation),/acAr»cc  (reward),  iiaig  (physician) = Goth. /etA:6»w; 
gnuis  (countenance) ;  mil  (honey)  =  Lat.  mel;  tdin  (a  driving, 
^tu-ag-nt) ;  bHaid^  n.  (victory) ;  the  loan-word  auist  (fustis) ; 
and  many  loan-words,  such  as  enair  (Januarius),  praittd 
(prandium),  beist  (bestia),  8toir  (historia),/i8  (visio),  from  stems 
in  -lb,  'ia,  -ion.  The  infinitive  stems  in  -i  (Ved.  •aye)  and  -rt 
(Lith.  and  Slav,  -/t,  Ved.  'tai/e)  also  belong  to  this  declension. 

To  this  declension  belong  the  following  names  in  the  Book 
of  Armagh :  Ailill,  gen.  Ailelh ;  Fedilmid^  gen.  Feidilmedo, 
Fedeilmtheo,  Fedelmtheo  ;  For/ailid,  gen.  For/dilto  ;  Hercaith. 

By  analogy  to  the  neut.  stems  in  o,  the  neut.  stems  in  % 
sometimes  take  an  n  after  the  nom.,  ace.  and  voc.  sg.  Thus : 
muir  n-Icht  (the  Ictian  sea) ;  a  buaid  n-oc  n-Ulad  (0  victory 
of  the  warriors  of  Ubter !)  LU.  100*.  In  the  nom.  and  ace. 
pi.  they  have  -a  or  (where  the  root- vowel  is  i)  -e.  The  nouns 
rind  (sidus)  and  mind  (iusigne)  also  drop  the  ending  in  the 
nom.  and  ace.  pluraL 

One  or  two  fem.  i-stems  have  no  ending  in  the  gen.  sg. 
Thus :  ind  firinne  inna  stoir  (the  truth  of  the  story)  Ml.  53 ; 
tomailt  na  feoil  (the  consuming  of  the  flesh)  Tain  b5  Fraich, 
53 ;  Tdin  bd  Fiid<jis  (cattlespoU  of  Flidais)  LL.  247».  So 
the  masc.  loan-words  posit  (positivi),  superlait  (superlativi), 
abbgitir  (abgitorii,  i.e.  alphabeti). 

The  neut.  t-stems  gein  (birth)  and  tir  (land)  make  their 

^  Fick  compares  Lith.  dulket  and  Lat.  /m/'^o. 
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gen.  8g.  gene,  and  tire.     Of  these  gene  may  perhaps  belong 
to  the  ^-declension  and  be=7€i/€o?,  generis. 

6.  Masculine  and  neuter  stems  in  U. 
Example :  bith  m.  'world/  W.  6yrf=Gaulish  bitu-s. 


Sing, 

Dual 

Flur. 

Norn,  bith 

da  bith 

bithi 

Qm,   betho 

da  betho 

bithe-n 

Dat.   biutb 

dib  mbethaib 

bethaib 

Ace,   bith-n 

da  bith 

bitha 

Voe.   a  betho 

abithu 

Voc.  sg.  'mi  domine  Aido,*  Book  of  Armagh,  20a.  1. 
Atdo  mecc  Bricc  benibula,  Mone's  Hymni  Latini  Medii  Aevi, 
iii.  181,  where  for  '  mecc  Bricc*  the  MS.  has  mech  Prich. 

A  locative  sg.,  congaib  lethu  Ath  Fithot  (he  sets  up  with 
them  at  F.'s  ford),  occurs  in  Ar.  18a.  2,  and  a  gen.  dual  da 
loch  occurs  in  Brocc.  h.  20. 

Like  bith  are  declined  dth^  (ford),  ith  (com)=Skr.  pitu 
(nahrung),^  (wood)=O.H.G.  vitu,  giun  (mouth)=Skr.  hanu 
(jaw),  mug  (slave)=Goth.  magu\  and  cath  (battle) =O.H.G. 
hadu;  AS.  hecfSo:  probably  also  breo  (flame;  in  breo  taith* 
neamach,  O'Dav.  s.v.  caindelbra),  from  *bre8U :  the  names 
Oingus,  gen.  Oingmso,  Fergus,  gen.  Fergusso,  Moss,  gen.  Rossa, 
Fenius,  gen.  Feniusa:  verbal  nouns  (infinitives)  in  -ud^^ij/atu 
and  'ad=:ai/atu ;  and  the  loan-words  cts  (census), yj?r«  (versus), 
fin  {yxnwm),  sens,  sians  (sensus),  diXidisplrut  (spiritus). 

Neut.  stems  in  -ti  are  loch^JjeX.  locus,  suth  (fetus)  and 
dorus  (door),  protocelt.  dvorestu ;  mid=fii0v,  recht  (right),  tes 
(heat).  By  analogy  to  neut.  stems  in  o  they  sometimes 
take  n  after  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.,  and  add  -a,  -e  in  the 
nom.  ace.  and  voc.  pi.  In  one  instance,  however,  there  is 
no  ending  f/risna  torus  '  ad  portas,'  ML  98,  but  voc.  a 
doirsea.  Ml.  98). 

Daur  (oak),  Sg.  38*  9,  whence  daurauth  (gl.  quercetum) 
53*  6,  daurde  (quemus),  38*  10,  gen.  daro,  dara^=W.  derw-en, 
and  cognate  with  Sopv,  Skr.  ddru,  seems  to  belong  to  this 
declension. 

^  Cognate  with  Skr.  j^aM,  6r.  rdroSf  Jjit.  pon{t)$. 
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Tw^o  instances  (obscure  to  me)  of  the  dat.  sg.  of  a  roasc. 
fi-stem  ending  in  a  vowel  are  clon  spirutu  ruhm  (to  the  Holy 
Ghost)  LIT.  31^y  and  dia  mogha  manchuine  (to  his  workingman) 
Laws  iL  22.  A  nom.  pi.  in  •ea  is  tri  tuimthea  gleso  in  letraim 
dedenach  (three  dippings  of  the  tool  (pen)  in  the  last  page) 
Arm.  78a.  2. 

The  dat.  dual  and  pi.  -aiby  not  -tii'6,  is  probably  due  to  the 
false  analogy  of  stems  in  o  and  d.  In  the  adverb  dib-tinaib  (e 
duabus  partibusy  utrimque)  we  seem  to  have  the  old  instru- 
mental meaning. 

Feminine  Stehs  in  TJ. 

There  seem  to  have  been  feminine  stems  in  u.  Thus  deug 
Tur.  71,  later  deog,  deoch  *  drink/  points  to  a  protoceltic 
degu^  but  in  the  oblique  cases  it  has  gone  over  to  the  fern, 
d-declension.  Examples  are  :  sg.  gen.  riathar  inna  dige  ML 
43,  ace.  innan-dig  (in  eorum  potum),  Wb.  27**.  So  the  w-in- 
fection  in  triub  (tribus),  sg.  ace.  triub  Ml.  37',  gen.  trebe^  pi. 
ace.  tribu,  Ml.  34*  9,  points  to  a  protoceltic  trebu.  Mad  (deer), 
gen.  Jiada,  and  gabul  (fork,  protoceltic  gablu-s  P),  sg.  gen.  na 
gabla,  dat.  gabul,  dual  gen.  da  gabul:  pi.  nom.  and  ace.  gabla^ 
seem,  at  all  events  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  singular,  to  belong 
to  this  declension.  The  name  Medb  generally  makes  its  gen. 
Medba,  as  if  it  were  an  u-stem ;  dat.  do  Medb,  LIT.  65%  ace.  la 
Medb,  63%  but  sometimes  in  this  case  (Meidbe),  and  generally  in 
the  dat.  (Meidb)  and  ace.  (Meidb-n),  it  agrees  with  the  d-stems. 
The  names  Buan  and  Samer  also  make  their  genitives  in  -a. 
Qoferb  (cow),  sg.  gen.  ferba  bracMche,  LTJ.  109\ 

7.  Feminine  stems  in  A. 

Example :  tuath  '  folk,'  W.  tud,  Osc.  tovto,  Goth,  piuda,  proto- 
celtic toutd. 

Sinff, 
Nam.  in  tOath' 
Gen.   inna  tuaithe 
IkU,    don  tOaith^ 
Aee,   in  tQaith-n 
Foe.  athuath' 
Xdc   tnaitii 


Dual 

P/fir. 

in  di  thuaith 

inna  tQatha 

in  da  thOath 

inna  tDath-n 

dondib  tuathaib 

donaib  tuathaib 

in  di  thQaith 

inna  tuatha 

a  thQatha 
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One  or  two  other  locatives  singular  of  this  declension  are 
quotable :  each  conair  (in  every  way,  conar)  LTJ.  16*,  39**,40^ 
tuarcain  (conterendo)  Sg.  184^  and  perhaps  the  adverbs  an- 
echtair,  sechtair  (extrinsecus).  An  instrumental,  perhaps,  is 
Ha  turem  (more  than  can  be  counted).  And  Windisch^  thinks 
iiare,  ore  (quia)  is  the  abl.  of  uar,  a  fem.  a-stem ;  the  gen.  and 
abl.  sg.  coinciding  as  in  Sanskrit.  But  this  is  questionable. 
The  postposition  etar^  etor,  in  the  adv.  immanetar,  immenetor, 
'invicem'=Lat.  infrd{d),  is  an  abl.  sg.  of  this  declension. 
So  the  prepositions  echtar=IjSLt,  extra,  and  for  (aspirating)  = 
Lat.  S'Upra,  Gr.  inreprj'. 

The  non-aspirating  genitive  points  to  a  protoceltic  -e^: 
the  European  da  {'xcopa^,  familids,  gibos)  is  represented  by 
mnd,  gen.  sg.  of  ben  (woman).  The  peritonic  accusative  is 
due  to  an  invasion  by  the  ^'-declension.  I  know  not  what 
case  is  dm  (nom.  sing,  dias  *  duitas'),  which  occurs  with  the 
possessive  pronouns  in  such  phrases  as  attaam  arn-diis  (we 
two  are),  mani  bet  an-dm  (unless  they  two  are). 

Like  tUath  are  declined  cennadach  (province) ;  ciall  (intellect) 
=^W.  pwj/ll;  cetach  (mantle);  chch  (stone)  =/c/36#ci;;  cumal 
(she-slave) ;  cos  (foot)  =Lat.  coxa ;  err  (tail,  from  erm)  =r 
ovpa  (from  opaa) ;  faed  (cry,  W.  gtcaedd)  =  Gr.  a-FoiZri ;  ferg 
(anger)  =Gr.  0/3717;  gla88  (fetter),  frass  (shower),  Skr. 
varsha,  Hi  (lova),  gen.  lae;  ingen  (girl);  Idm  (hand)  = 
Lat.  palmtty  TraXdfirj,  O.H.G.  folma;  lecc  (flag-stone)  = 
Lat.  plancai  muinter  (family);  rUn  (secret)  =  Goth,  mna; 
sere  (love)=W.  8erch=^aropyi];  tulach  (hill,  tuX?;,  tuXo?)  ; 
and  the  loan-words  almsan  (eleemosyna),  baislec  (basilica), 
braissech  (brassica),  cell  (cella),  eland  (planta),  clum  (plunia), 
conson  (consona),  corcur  (purpura),  crock  (crux),  fedb  (vidua), 
fiugor  (figura),  focul  (vocula),  gltms  (glossa),  liter  (littera), 
lurech  (lorica),  mlaa  (mensa),  not  (nota),  peraan  (persona), 
plan  (poena),  plag  (plaga),  Bom  (Roma),  riagol  (regula), 
senister  (fenestra),  saiyet  (sagitta),  acol  (schola),  aillab 
(syllaba). 

To  this  declension  belong  the  following  river-names  from 
the  Book  of  Armagh :  Lea,  gen.  Dee ;  Muad,  gen.  Muaide ; 
Boandy  dat.  Boind:  Slicech  gen.  SlictchcB,  and  the  women's 
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names  Coigell,  Fedelm.  The  nom.  pi.  in  -ea:  foirrgea,  Arm. 
14^  2,  and  ace.  pi.  coitmea  (gl.  coronas)  ibid.  180*  2,  are 
obscure. 

8.    PEMINDfE   STEMS  IN   lA. 

Example :  Boilke  '  light/  protoceltic  svainasfia. 


Siny. 

Dual 

Plur, 

Kom. 

int-soillse 

in  di  soilld 

inna  soillsi 

Gen. 

inna  soillse 

in  da  soillse 

inna  soillse-n 

hat. 

don  t-soilki 

dondib  soillsib 

donaib  soillsib 

Act, 

in  soillsi 

in  di  soillsi 

inna  soillsi 

Voc. 

a  soillse 

a  soillsi 

A  locative,  perhaps,  is  Taicuile^  Tlr.  2.  Ablatives  are 
cobre  (cupidine)  Wb.  29;  felire  (gl.  codice),  the  adverb 
Bldne  (fully,  Ht.  in,  or  with,  fulness)  Fel.  Oct.  30,  hi  sochaide 
(in  a  multitude)  Patrick's  h.,  Maccuil  diMane  'M.  of  (the 
isle  of)  Man,'  Ar.  6^  1.  (W.  Manaw^  Pliny's  Monapiay  leg. 
Manaria  ?)  and  de  Vertn'ge,  ib.  15*  1. 

The  I-  in  the  ace.  sg.  and  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  is  due  to  an 
invasion  by  the  t-declension.  Like  soilke  are  declined 
Aiibine,  aille  (praise),  Machae  (Armagh),  erdathe  (judgment), 
fertae  (grave),  tUare  (food),  Sldne  (Slane),  Sleibte  (Sletty), 
the  river- name  Succae  (=Gaul.  Suppia?),  and  the  loan-words 
eaimmse  (camisia),  felhuhe  (philosophia),  paircJie  (parochia), 
ungae  (uncia),  uBca  (axungia). 

These  stems  correspond  with  Latin  like  filia  (acfe-s, 
according  to  Schleicher),  Skr.  like  vrqjyd  (wandering),  ridyd 
(science),  and  represent  Gr.  nouns  like  ioreipa,  Opaaaa, 
KpTjaaa,  respectively  from  Sorepia,  OpaKia,  Kprjrui. 

9.  Feminine  stems  in  L 

Ebel  (Kuhn's  Bettrdge,  i.  180)  says  that  by-forms  like 
muing  (mane)  appear  to  be  l-stems,  and  at  p.  340  of  the 
same  volume  I  gave  a  paradigm,  which  lacks  the  dual  and 
is  wrong  in  the  gen.  sg.  and  nom.  pi.  Thumeysen  was  the 
first  to  show  that  those  fem.  nouns,  which  in  the  nom.  sg. 
resemble  t-stems,  but  which  make  their  dat.  and   ace.   sg. 
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as  if  they  were  id-stems,  belong  to  the  t-declension.  They 
correspond,  in  Europe,  with.  Greek  feminines  like  ikirk  and 
Old-Norse  like  ylgr =Skv.  trkis.^ 

Example :  inis  *  island/  W.  ynj/s,  protoceltic  enesfe. 


Sittff, 

Dual 

Flur. 

Norn, 

inis 

inis 

insi 

Gen. 

inse,  inseo,  inis 

inseP 

inse-n 

JJat, 

insi,  inis 

insib 

insib 

Aec, 

insi-n,  inis-n 

inis 

insi 

Voe. 

inis 

insi 

Sg.  Muchatocc  Tnse  Fail  Arm.  18*  2,  gen.  familia  Dam-ime 
15*  2,  Augmtin  Inseo  Bicce  18*  2  ;  dat.  in  insi,  ond  insi,  Saltair 
na  Eann,  4008,  4009.  So  is  declined  Brigit  (Skr.  hrhati), 
gen.  Brigtm,  Arm.  19*  1,  Brigte,  Sancthrigte,  Brocc.  h.  13, 
15,  95,  Bn'gta  35,  43  {BrigtcB  in  the  Franciscan  copy),  Brigte 
89,  103,  104,  dat.  Brigti?  ace.  Brigti-n  {ar  sanchtbrigti, 
Brocc.  h.  23,  la  Brigte,  70= la  BHgtce,  Franciscan  copy) ; 
meit  '  greatness/  (W.  maint)  gen.  meite ;  setig  '  wife,'  gen. 
setche,  Wb.  10* ;  dat.  ace.  seitchi  ibid.,  adaig  (night),  gen. 
aidche,  dat.  aidchi,  G.  C.  253. 

We  also  find  the  genitives  sing,  air  Use,  bliadne  (anni), 
brithe  (ferendi)  Wb.  25'*,  cuik  (secessus).  Arm.  16*  2,  fuile 
(sanguinis)  Wb.  2**,  fochricce  (praemii)  Wb.  10^  lubae  (fru- 
ticis),  Scirte,  Arm.  15^  1,  taidchrecce  (redemptionis)  Wb.  21% 
tesbuithe  (defectus)  Cr.  3%  which  come  respectively  from  the 
nominatives  airlis,  bliadain,  brith,  cuil,  fail,  fochricc,  luib, 
Scirit,  taidchricc,  tesbuith  :  the  datives  sg.  gruade  (leg. 
gruaidi),  Lupaiti,  maisi,  samuisci,  which  come  respectively 
from  gruaid  (cheek),  Lupait  (name  of  a  sister  of  S. 
Patrick),  mais  (mass),  samaisc  (heifer).^     And  the  accusa- 

^  Mahlow:  Die  Langen  vocale  a,  e,  o,  Berlin  1879,  p.  146,  where  the  oldest 
flexion  of  ikwis  is  thus  given:  *4\irlt  4\irt^of  *4\tI  *4\TTy  and  MtiSo,  Voc 
*^Xir7,  *4\xits,  4\'Kiio»yf  4\xTfft  4k'iFls  and  ^An5as,  where  8  has  coroe  fromy. 

'  cuinnegar  dia  aruaide  gris  (it  is  levied  from  his  ruddy  cheek)  O'Dav.  64 :  dia 
Jlair  .i.  Lupati  (to  his  sister,  ue.  Lupait)  Trip.  Life,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  6a  2  :  is^  dono 
cetni  rothsip  Dia  a$in  maisi  (now  tnis  is  the  first  thing  that  God  severed  from  the 
mass)  Laws,  i.  26 :  dia  n-axrbera  samuiaei  cona  huUib  iardaigib  (if  he  eats  a 
heifer  with  all  her  .  .  .)  O'Dav.  97. 
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tives  sing.  airlUi^  (septum),  bliadni  (annum)  Cr.  32^  (G.C.^ 
p.  1050),  fili  (feriam ;  admunier  a  fiU  '  thou  veneratest 
his  festival/  Ffel.  Oct.  2),  fuili  (sanguinem),  Wb.  Sl'^ 
(G.C.^  1040),  glaissi  (rivulum :  rodoirt-si  intansin  blegon 
na  n-ere  isin-glaisaij  she  then  spilt  the  milk  of  the  cows 
into  the  stream,  glais^  Rev.  Celt  vi.  188) :  i88in  monai  (into 
the  bog,  moin)  LIT.  62\ /orain  monaiy  LIT.  131,  1.  1,  rathij 
(fort»  'sonum  .  •  •  gentilium  .  .  •  facientium  rathij*  Ar.  &*. 
1),  frisin  rig  ocus  in  rignai  (to  the  king  and  the  queen, 
•r^o/n*  =  Skr.  rajni)  Tain  bo  Fraich,  1.  64,  tue  tdnai  mbo 
a  Fsraib.  Boi^s  (he  took  a  driving — tdin^^i  kine  out  of 
Fir  Roiss)  LL.  124*  10.  PI.  gen.  rignm  (reginarum)  Cod. 
S.  Paul,  quoted  Ir.  Texte  i.  3.  20. 

The  loan-word  trinddit  (Trinity)  has  gen.  sg.  trindoti  Ml.  2*, 
2,  trtndite  Fiacc  h.  42,  trinoit  Patr.  h.,  the  dat.  din  trindoti^ 
iH.  15^  It  may  be  compared  with  cvetate  (=civitate)  in 
Oiansi'Cvetate,  Quicherat,  114.  The  loan-word  eclis  (ecclesia) 
makes  its  gen.  sg.  CBcilse  Wb.  22%  but  also  ecoUo,  cecoha^ 
(Bccaha.  In  the  name  Mag-inis  (Locale),  we  seem  to  have  a 
genitive  like  stoir,/eoil,  supra. 

There  is  one  example  of  the  loc.  sg.  of  this  declension :  rdith 
(con-congab  raith  FocUascich  'till  he  set  up  at  Falascach's  fort'), 
Tir.2. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  give  from  Whitney,  §  356, 
the  corresponding  Yedic  forms. 


Sing. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Norn,  nadif 

nadla 

nadias 

Oen,  nadias 

nadios 

nadiniim 

Dat.  nadie 

nadibhyam 

nadlbhyas 

jiec.  nadiam 

nadSa 

fifldlfit 

Toe.  n&di 

These  explain  well  enough  the  Irish  gen.  sg.  in  -^,  dat. 
in  -f,  ace.  in  -t-n,  and  nom.  and  ace.  pL     The  Irish  nom.  sg., 

>  i  §eehmall  na  athgahhala  do  breith  in^nirliai  aireeh  aird  no  edata  (neglecting 
to  bring  the  distress  into  the  pound  of  an  Aire  Ard  or  the  Chnrch),  Laws  i.  96. 

*  Ihare  only  met  with  the  nom.  sing,  rigan.  The  gen.  sing,  rigna  (in  «iii- 
naeh  na  banrigna  *  the  queen's  fox/  Franciscan  Lib.  Hymn.  p.  42)  seems  to  come 
from  an  i-stem. 

Phil.  Tnuii.  1885-S.  8 
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the  nom.  and  ace.  dual,  and  the  by-forms  in  the  gen.  (-eo) 
and  dat.  sg.  seem  to  be  due  to  an  intrusion  of  the  t-declension. 
Whether  there  were  Irish  masc.  stems  in  f,  like  Skr. 
rathi'B  (charioteer),  is  doubtful :  the  gen.  sg.  Dunlinge  (nom. 
sg.  Dunlaing)  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  fo.  10^  1, 
15^  1,  18^  1,  and  *muincB  btMchaele*  (nom.  sg.  buachail,  fiov- 
Ko\o^)  ibid.  fo.  15*  1,  and  Maccu-Qreccae^  Arm.  5^  2,  lustianus 
mac  hit  Daimene,  9^  1,  Mace  Urcae,  14^2,  Mace  Eime,  14^ 
2,  CorcU'Theimne,  15*  2,  •  Hr  OimtncB^'  ingen  Anfolmithe^ 
17*  2,  Fergus  mdr  mace  Nise,  IS'*  2  (of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  nominatives). 

B.    Diphthongal  Stems. 

Of  these  there  seem  to  be  only  three,  namely,  bd  *cow,* 
glao,  glo  'ball,'  and  nau,  no  'ship.'  Qlao^  glo  (=Skr.  gldu) 
occurs  only  in  composition  with  mdthe  '  thread.'  Nau^  nO 
(Skr.  ndH,  Gr.  vav^)  is  quotable  only  in  the  sg.  nom.  (nau^ 
nd)y  gen.  (naue,  noe),  dat.  {ndi,  noe)  and  the  pi.  dat.  (ndib). 
And  bd  (Lat.  bds)  is  irregular,  forming  its  nom.  sg.,  dual 
and  pi.,  from  a  stem  ior,  dat.  and  ace.  sg.  from  a  stem  bon^ 
or  bdna:  and  its  ace.  pi.  from  bo  (cf.  ace.  pi.  /3ou9  from 
*/3q)i/9)  .     £d  is  thus  declined : 


Sin^, 

Dual 

Flur. 

Nom,  bo 

di  ba 

bai,  ba 

Om.  bou,  bo 

dtt  bo 

b6-n 

Dat,  boin 

d!b  mbuaib 

buaib 

Aee,  boin-n 

di  ba  (boin) 

bQ 

The  vocative  I  have  not  found.  Gen.  dual:  mac  da  bd, 
Conn.  S.V.  dedel. 

In  di  (sheep)  =Xt9,  oh,  ovis,  and  roi  (a  plain)  from  *ru8i, 
cogn.  with  Lat.  rua,  the  diphthong  has  been  produced  by  the 
regular  loss  of  intervocalic  v  and  b, 

C.    Consonantal  Stems. 

These  may  be  arranged  as  follows :  1,  guttural  stems ;  2, 
lingual  stems  (stems  in  r) ;  3,  dental  stems  (stems  in  f,  d,  nt) ; 
stems  in  the  dental  nasal,  n :  stems  in  the  dental  sibilant  8. 
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1.  Guttural  Stems. 

(fl)  stems  in  C. 

Example :  cathair  '  city/  W.  caeVf  protoceltic  caatrix. 


Sinff. 

J)ual 

Fiur. 

JVorn. 

.  cathair 

dt  chathrai^ 
da  chathrach 

cathraie 
cathrach-n 

Gen. 

cathrach 

Dot. 

cathraig 

dib  cathrachaib 

cathrachaib 

Aee. 

cathraig-n 

dl  chathraig 

cathracha 

Vae. 

a  chathair 

a  chathracha 

So  are  declined  ail  (rock),  dair  (oak=Lat.  lanx),/dl (hedge), 
fail  (ring),  lasair  (flame),  kttir  (hill-slope),  Lugaid  (a  man's 
name),  nathir  (snake),  noill  (oath),  sail  (=salix),  Bce  (white- 
thorn), tellwr  (earth),  Temair  (Tara),  teol  (thief).  These 
correspond  with  Latin  nouns  like  vortex,  Greek  nouns  like 
4>v\a^.  <7-stems  like  aire  (temple),  ruire  (lord),  Ainmire,  seem 
stems  in  -iac.  And  caera  (sheep),  ceo  (mist),  gen.  ciach,  eo 
(salmon),  gen.  iach,  mala  (eyebrow),  Cuana  {Coona,  Arm. 
13*  1),  Fiacha,  Fiachra,  gen.  sg.  Fieckrach,  Arm.  17*  1,  tethra 
(scaldcrow),  ending  in  the  nom.  sg.  in  a  broad  vowel,  seem 
stems  in  -de,  like  0a)pa^,  Lat.  eddx* 

The  name  Eochu  makes  its  gen.  Echach,  Arm.  5^  2. 
Finduhair,  gen.  Findubrec[h'\^  Arm.  298.  Echnach  and  Teloch, 
Arm.  10^  2,  seem  gen.  sg.  of  names  belonging  to  this  declen- 
sion. Loan-words  ending  in  r  are,  from  false  analogy  tp 
cathair,  lasair,  lettir,  nathir,  often  declined  like  c-stems.  Thus : 
alt^r  (altare),  gen.  altorach,  mainistir  (monasterium),  gen. 
manistrech,  saltair  (psalterium),  gen.  saltrach. 

Li  the  gen.  sg.  these  stems  sometimes  go  over  to  the  i- 
declension:  thus  ail  (rock),  gen.  aeclessia^A>^fi(/,  Arm.  11^  1, 
de  fonte  Alo  find,  ibid.  11**  2,  Temair,  gen.  Temro,  and 
perhaps  the  Ogmic  Apilogdo,^  So  in  the  dat.  pL  caera  (sheep) 
makes  cdirib.  Arm.  17*  2. 

The  dat.  dual  is  not  exemplified  in  the  Gr.  Celtica :  con  dib 
/ailgib  dir  (with  two  rings  of  gold),  Chron.  Scot.  p.  290,  is  an 
instance. 

1  The  name  represents  the  gen.8g.of  an  Irish  J{fuf-Xi/^/7u/,^j9t  standing  torAlhi. 
Bishop  Graves,  indeed  {Trana,  R.I. A.  xxvii.  p.  33),  says  that  the  name  is  **  the 
Ogham  equivalent  of  Aedhloqodhy**  and  grounds  this  assertion  on  two  propositions, 
fliat  '*  Irish  scrihes  frequently  made  p  to  stand  for  M,"  and  that  **  the  English  v 
sofnietimes  took  the  place  of  the  Irish  dh  in  proper  names."  The  second  pro- 
position is  irrelevant,  l^e  first  is  erroneous.  F  is  sometimes  written  for  bb  and 
tor  unaspirated  h,  but  never  for  bh. 
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(h)  stems  in  G. 
Example :  rt  *  king/  W.  rhi,  protoceltic  rix. 

Sing,  Dual  Plur, 

Norn,  rf  d&  rfg  rff^ 

Gen,   rtg  da  rig  -  ^^-^ 

Dat,  rig  dib  rigaib  rigaib 

Aee,  rig-n  da  rig  riga 

Voc.  an  a  riga 

So  seems  declined  hi  (hill),  gen.  breg,  dat.  brig  (leg.  brig?), 
Brocc.li.  51,  LH.  (Franciscan  copy)=6n,  LH.  (T.C.D.),  ace. 
brig-n  {cingit  go  brigh,  O'Dav.),  ace.  pi.  Brega,  Arm.  2^.  1. 
These  stems  correspond  with  Latin,  like  reg  in  rear, =Skr. 
rdj  in  Dharma-rq;,  and  Gr.  like  <f>Koy  in  ^Xof . 

The  dat.  dual  is  not  exemplified  in  the  Gr.  Celtica :  ar  dib 
rigaibh,  Corm.  B.  s.y.  lotar,  is  an  instance. 

(e)  stems  in  JS'C. 
Example :  Ha  m.  '  stone/  protoceltic  livanx. 

Sing,  Dual  Flur. 

Kom,  lia  da  liic  liic 

Qen,  liac  da  liac  liac-n 

Dat.  liic  dib  liacaib  liacaib 

Aec,    liic-n  da  liic  liaca 

This  is  a  dissyllable,  as  appears  from  the  line  blog  don  liic 
idgmair  (a  fragment  of  the  precious  stone),  F^lire,  Oct.  5. 
It  is,  perhaps,  cognate  with  Gr.  \at7f. 

Dual  nom. :  commemdatar  in  da  liic  (so  that  the  two  stones 
broke)  LU.  59^*.  An  abl.  sg.  occurs  in  Sg.  65*  1 :  doronta 
dia  dind  liac  (a  god  was  made  of  the  stone). 

The  so-called  absolute  form  of  the  cardinal  10,  the  dissyllable 
deacy  is  a  gen.  sg.  belonging  to  this  declension,  and  seems  to 
stand  for  a  protoceltic  digancoa,  cognate  with  Goth,  iigu  and 
(if  this  mean  '  sum  of  the  fingers ')  Lat.  digitus. 

2.    LnrovAL  Stems. 
Example:  atttr 'father '= Lat. ji?a^^r. 


Sing. 

Dual 

Flur, 

Nom, 

int-athir 

in  da  atbir 

ind  atbir 

Qm, 

ind-atbar 

in  da  atbar 

inna  n-atbre-n 

Dat, 

dond  atbir 

dondib  n-atbrib  P 

donaib  athrib 

Aee, 

inn-athir-n 

in  da  atbir 

inna  atbrea 

Voe. 

aathir 

a  atbrea 
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So  are  declined  the  ^-sterns  brdthir  (brother),  mdthir 
(mother)y  perhaps  amnair  (maternal  uncle),  and  the  or  stem 
9iur,  siuur,  fiur  (sister),  j^n.  sethar^  fethar.  The  Highland 
piuthair  (sister)  comes  from  Jiuur,  as  piil  from  JilL 

Teoir^  the  fern,  form  of  the  numeral  3,  gen.  teora-n,  dat. 
tearaib,  acc.  teora,  belongs  to  this  declension.  The  corre- 
sponding Skr.  forms  are  tisriu,  tisrndm,  (urbhis,  tisras.  We 
have  also  the  fem.  cethir  '  four  *= Dor.  rerope;  and  cetheara^: 
Skr.  acc.  catasras. 

The  nom.  sg.  of  the  ^-stems  points  to  a  protoceltic  'irz:^ir: 
that  of  the  or-stem  to  a  protoceltic  -dr :  cf.  <f>pdT(»p :  the 
nom.  dual,  to  a  protoceltic  ending  in  -«=Gr.  -€,  Skr.  -a,  in 
the  dual  compound  rndtara-pitarau  (Mahlow,  39). 

In  Middle- Irish  these  stems  pass  over  to  the  d-declension 

{ar  ecnairc  do  mdithre,  Fel.  Ep.  626),  and  the  c-declension 

(n.pl.   aethracha,   LU.  2^*).     Even   in   Old-Irish   uaaalathair 

(patriarch),   influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  desinence  of  Lat. 

patriarcha^  passes  in  the  pi.  to  the  c-declension. 

8.   Dental  Steks. 

(a)  Stems  in  T. 
Example :  eing  (warrior),  Gaul,  stem  einget. 

Sing,  Dual  Flur, 

Kum,  cing  da  chingid  dngid 

Otn.  cin^ed  da  chinged  cinged-n 

Dat,   cingid  dib  cingedaib  cingedaib 

Aee,  cmfid-n  da  chingid  cingeda 

Voe.  a  ching  a  ohingeda 

Locative,  probably,  cingid :  cf.  in-huraid  (last  year),  where 
huraid  is  =  vipvTL,  {p)aravati.  So  are  declined  cin  (crime), 
eirr  (the  fighter  in  a  war-chariot),  Doath,  gen.  sg.  Arm.  17*. 
1,  luch  (mouse)  acc.  pi.  iochtha,  LL.  207*.  2,  nia  (nephew)  = 
Lat.  nepoSj  seir  (heel),  n.  dual  dd  seirith^  Corm.  s.v.  pruU; 
traig  (foot),  W.  troed^  and  the  loan-words  abb  (abbas)  and 
mil  (miles). 

These  stems  are  the  weak  forms  of  n^-stems. 

To  this  declension  also  belong  stems  in  -ata^,  like  ara 
(charioteer),  aaca  (rival) ;  stems  in  'iat^  like  fili  (poet,=W. 
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gwyliat  seer),  liine  (shirt),  digi  (guest),  slige  (road),  tene  (fire), 
ienge  (tongue),  dat.  pi.  tengfhaib,  LTJ.  30 :  stems  in  -fd/,  like 
coinidiu  (lord);  stems  in -^o^  (from -^a^),  like  hethu  (life)  = 
/StoTTj^,  dentu  (unitas),  Uu  (thirst) ;  and  stems  in  -ntot  (from 
9ntdt)f  like  ddnatu   (audacia),  foirbthetu  (perfectio). 

Locatives  sg.  of  taZ-stems  are :  tdided  remuinn  sUgid  saethraig 
(let  him  go  before  us  on  a  toilsome  way),  Pref.  to  F^lire, 
amal  doratad  Recht  tall  arthus  tenid  (as  the  Law  was  there 
given  at  first  in  fire),  LB.  52*.  Compare  Skr.  forms  like 
iuhvati. 

The  aspiration  after  abb  in  abb  Thire  da  glas^  note  to  FeL 
May  1,  tends  to  show  that  in  protoceltic  these  stems  had  not 
the  case-sign  8  in  the  nom.  sg. 

{h)  Stems  in  D. 
Example :  drui  '  wizard,*  W.  dryw,  protoceltic  druis. 

Sing,  Dual  Plur, 

Nom,  drui  da  druid  druid 

Oen,   dniad  da  dniad  dniad-n. 

JDai,  druid  dib  ndruidib  druidib 

Aee,  druid-n  da  druid  druide 

Voe.  drui  a  druide 

Ablative,  probably  drued.  So  is  declined  ere  (clay)=W. 
pridd. 

As  intervocalic  t  often  becomes  d,  and  as  th  is  sometimes 
miswritten  for  rf,  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  several  nouns 
whether  they  are  stems  in  t  or  stems  in  d.  Thus  briuga 
(hospitaler),  caur  (champion),  dui  (fool),  sui  (sage),  sab  (chief). 
And  as  Indo-Eur.  dh  becomes  d  in  Celtic,  some  Irish  stems 
in  d  may  correspond  with  Greek  stems  in  5,  like  6pvL^. 

(^)  Stems  in  N'T. 
Example  cara  '  friend,'  W.  car,  protoceltic  cariass. 

Sinff.  Dual  Plur, 

Nom.  cara  da  charit  carit 

09n,  carat  da  charat  carat-n 

Dai,   carit  dib  cairtib  cairtib 

Aee.    carit-n  du  charit  cairtea 

Voe,  a  chara  a  chairtea 

These  stems  correspond  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  parti- 
ciples infant,  -enty  'ovr,  -tepr  (x^/o/et?)  and  Gothic  nouns  like 
fijand-8.  The  numerals  for  20  (Jiche)ySO  {tricha),40  (cethracha)^ 
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50  {cdica,  contracted  from  cdicecha),  60  (sesca),  70  (sechtmoga), 
80  (ocbtmoga),  90  {nocha)  are  declined  like  cara.  So  are 
brdge  (neck),  loche  (lightning=Lat.  iucens)^  namae  (foe),  tipra 
(well).  8ul  (sun),  gen.  aulut  (leg.  suhi?),  is  a  stem  in  -ont 
The  u  in  dmu  (lamb),  fiadu  (God),  and  Nuadu  points  to  proto- 
celtic  stems  in  '6nt.  JEchredd,  Arm.  10^  2,  Tolat,  13*  2,  may 
be  genitives  sg.  of  names  belonging  to  this  declension. 

{d)  Stems  m  ND  (NN). 

These  correspond  with  Greek  nouns  like  iXfiiv^,  gen. 
iXfuvOo^,  ireipiv^,  Tipw^.  The  substantives  bru  (womb),  gen. 
bronn :  heirp  (deer),  n.  pi.  herbind ;  oub,  ob  (river),  gen.  obann, 
and  perhaps  retglu  (star)  belong  to  this  declension. 

In  composition,  when  the  first  element  is  a  dental  stem,  we 
sometimes  find  it  in  the  nominative  sg.  Thus :  sui-epscop, 
tene-folt  (gl.  rufus). 

Nasal  Stems. 

Of  these  there  are  six  kinds :  stems  in  on,  stems  in  6n, 
stems  in  td/i,  stems  in  tion,  stems  in  tan,  and  neut.  stems  in  ^n. 


(rt)  Stems  in  -on» 
Example:  brithem  'judge,'  protoceltic  britemo. 


8mg. 

Jfom,  brithem 
Gm,  brithemon 
Dot,   brithemain 
yice.   brithemain 
Fee.   8*  brithem 


Dttal 

da  brithemain 
da  britheman 
dib  mbrithemnaib 


Plur. 

brithemain 
britheman -n 
brithemnaib 
brithemna 
a  brithemna 


Sg.  gen.  suide  bri(th)emon  (gl.  tribunal)  Arm.  187^*  1. 
£bel  compares  such  stems  with  Greek  in  -/itoi/,  e.g.  1776/Luoi/. 

80  are  declined  the  masc.  -4fm/i=Skr.  Aryamdj  6rd  (quern) 
=Skr.  grdran,  dulem  (creator), /ecA^/w  (debtor),  ^e'M^/w  (lord), 
oUam  (chief  poet),  and  the  fem.  anim  (soul),  escung  (eel), 
suainem  (rope),  talam  (earth),  and  the  loan-words  bendacht 
(benedictio),  mallacht  (maledictio).  Cruinniuc,  gen.  Cruincon, 
derucc  (acorn),  gen.  dercon,  and  MiliuCy  gen.  Milcan,  ace. 
Milcoin,  belong  to. this  declension.     Cu  (hound,  W.  ci),  gen. 
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can,  i8=:Skr.  gvd,  gen.  funaa.    The  name  Dichu  and  Muirehu 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh  is  declined  likewise. 

A  case  which  Ebel  doubtfully  calls  the  ablative  is  ex- 
emplified by  ben  bU  oc  bleth  bron  (a  woman  who  is  grinding 
at  the  quern),  Corm.  s.y.  Cumal,  and  by  dobur  di  threthan 
(water  from  sea,  nom.  Math),  ibid.  s.y.  Coire  Brecain. 


• 

(b)  Stems  in  On 

• 

Example : 

art*  *  kidney/ 

w. 

arm  f. 

Sing, 

Dual 

Bur. 

Ifom, 

.  am 

da  Srain 

araiu 

Gtn, 

aran 

du  aran 

aran-n 

Dat. 

firain 

dib  n-fimib 

fiirnib 

Aee, 

firain-n 

daarain 

arna 

Voe. 

fira 

a  arna 

So  are  declined  A/mu  (a  woman's  name),  Anu  ('mater 
deorum  hibemensium '),  aursu,  irsu  (door-post),  cethramthu 
(quarter),  Cruachu  (gen.  Crdchan),  fiadu  (witness),^  idu 
(birth-pang),  lachu  (duck),  lecco  (cheek,  Pruss.  laygnan  for 
laycnan,  Windisch),  lutu  (little-finger),  ordu,  f.  (thumb), 
patu  (hare),  Mumu  (Munster),  perhaps  Lathru  de  genere 
Lathran,  Arm.  16*  2.  Also,  in  Mid.  and  Mod.  Irish,  the 
loan-word  persa  (perspna).  The  Gaulish  Kovpuave;,  Ptol., 
belongs  to  this  declension. 

Compare  Latin  nouns  like  homd,  Naso,  Gr.  like  Balfjuov, 
Lith.  like  akmti  (G.  Meyer,  p.  268). 

{e)  Stems  in  -ion. 
Example :  inge  '  nail,'  W.  emn,  protoceltic  ingio. 

Sing,  Dunl  Flur, 

Nom.  inge  daingain?  ingain 

Gen.  ingan  da  ingan  P  ingan*n 

Dat.  ingain  dlb  n-ingnaib  ingnaib 

Aee.  in^ain-n  da  ingain  inj^na 

Voe.  ainge  amgna 

Compare  for  the  stem-ending  N.H.G.  hase  ex  haq/an. 
Like  inge  are  declined  Aiba  (Scotland,  urkelt.  Albion-), 
lurga  (crus),  menme  (mens),  ulcha  (beard). 

^  Aco.  tAxig,  fladain,  Ml.  48^  11. 
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(d)  Stems  in  ^tiOn,  weak  'tin. 
Example :  toimtiu  f.  '  meaning/  protoceltic  tumentid. 


Sinff, 

Dual 

Flur, 

Vfm, 

tohntia 

ds  thoimtin 

toimtm 

Gen, 

toimten 

da  thoimten 

toimten-n 

Dat. 

toimtin 

dib  toimtenaib 

toimtenaib 

Act, 

toimtiii 

da  thoimtin 

toimtena 

Foe. 

a  thoimtiii 

So  are  declined  digthiu  (fearing),  air-mitiu  (honos,  cf.  Lat. 
mentio),  apthu  (exitium),  Maistiu  (MuUaghmast),  dat.  Maistin^ 
Arm.  1 0*  2,  Foimsiu,  gen.  Foimsen,  Arm.  13*  2,  Tailtiu  (Teltown), 
epeltu  (perishing),  foditu  (endurance),  tuiatiu  (generation, 
child),  and  the  loan-words  coibae  (confessio),  genitiu  (geneti- 
Yus),  liachtu  (lectio). 

The  aspiration  of  c  ia  foditu  chruche  (toleratio  crucis).  Cam., 
shows  that  in  protoceltic  the  nom.  sg.  had  no  case-sign  -«. 

In  the  oblique  cases  the  weak  form  of  the  suffix  prevails. 

Caisiu  (sight),  protoceltic  castid,  and  the  compounds  aicaiu^ 
diicaiu,  /rescaiu  (expectation),  immcaisiu  (consideration), 
remdeicsiu  (providence),  belong  to  this  declension.  Its 
instrumental  (?)  sg.  occurs  in  the  gloss  caisin  aochmacM  (well 
able  to  see),  Aug.  Sol.  98. 

{e)  Masc.  and  fern,  stems  in  -idnt  weak  -dn. 
Example :  goha  m.  *  smith,'  W.  gof  protoceltic  gohid.^ 

Sing,  Dual  Flur. 

Nom,  goba  da  gobainn  gobann 

Gen,   gobann  da  gobann  gobano-n 

DaU   gobainn  dib  ngobannaib  gobannaib 

Aee,   gobain-n  da  gobainn  gobanna 
Voe,  a  goba 

So  are  declined  bara  (anger),  dema  (palm),  and  the  loan- 
word obla  (oblatio),  gen.  sg.  obiann,  Arm.  77*  1.  So  Cuaia 
mac  Breogain  diata  Sliab  Cualann,  Bawl.  B.  512,  fo.  SP  2,  and 
dtle  (diluvium),  gen.  sg.  dllenn.  A  group  of  nouns  with  -tti  in 
the  nom.  sg.  and  -enn  in  the  gen.,  seems  to  be  stems  in  ion. 
Thus  adircliu   (comix),  iriu  (land),  and  the  proper  names 

^  Cf.  the  Ganliah  names  Oobannitio  ^Fabricins),  GobannienOf  and  the  British 
place-name  Gobannium,  With  these  Wmdisch  connects  Gr.  yo-fi'^6of  (I  fasten 
with  bolts  or  nails). 
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AiriUy  Bricnu,  Ebliu,  Eriu{=-'W.  Iwerddon)^  Derdriu^  Ethne 
{Ethniu  P),  gen.  Eithnend,  Ooibniu,  Ualu,  The  gen.  Huimnonn 
in  'episcopus  et  antestes  Arddae  Huimnonn^'  Arm.  6*  1, 
belongs  to  this  declension,  but  I  know  not  the  nom.  sg. 

(/)  Neuter  stems  in  en,  gn,  and  min. 

Example :   ainm  '  name/  W.  enWy  protoceltic  anmin  =  Lat. 

nomeity  Church-Sl.  iw^. 


Sing. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Nom.  aee,  voe. 

ainm 

da  ainm 

anmann 

Gen. 

anme 

da  anmann 

anmann-n 

Dat. 

anmaimm 

dib  n-anmannaib 

anmannaib 

Scare  declined  Qmm=Lat.  agnien^  ex-dmen;  beim  (blow), 
protocelt.  benmin ;  boim  (bit),  cHm  (step),  cindruimm  (alveus), 
cuirm  (ale,  tcovpfiif  W.  cwrw),  deilm  (noise),  /eidm  (effort,  ser- 
vice), dirim  (multitude),  dithim  (delay),  druim  (ridge,  proto- 
celt. drosmdn,  Lat.  dorsum),  fordiuclaim  (swallowing  }ip),/uaim 
(noise),  ingreim  (persecution),  gairm  (cry),  and  its  compounds 
iogairm,  etc.,  liim  (leap),  loim  (sip),  naidm  and  its 
compounds  fornaidm  (nexus),  etc.,  reitnm  (course),  seinm 
(sounding),  sesbeitn,  aleidm  (sanies),  sruaim  (stream),  teidm 
(disease),  tomaidm  (outbreak),  totaim  (a  falling),  uaim  (cave). 
The  gen.  dual  is  not  exemplified  in  the  Grammatica  Cel- 
tica  :  Inis  da  drumand  (isle  of  two  ridges),  Cogad  Ooedel, 
etc.,  is  an  example. 

Imb  (butter) = Lat.  unguen,  sg.  gen.  imbe,  dat.  im[ni]im, 
Laws  ii.  254,  and  mir  (bit,  protoceltic  micrS{n),  cogn.  with 
iTfiiKpo^),  ace.  pi.  mtrenn,  LU.  111^  seem  neuter  ^-stems. 
Arbe  (com),  gen.  sg.  ind  arbe,  Wb.  10*,  pi.  ace.  na  harbhanna^ 
Bk.  of  Fermoy  cited  by  O'Reilly  s.v.  Arbha,  is  a  neut.  stem 
in  in,  like  Slav,  imp,  seme,  which  Leskien  refers  to  enmen  and 
simen,  and  compares  (for  the  ending)  with  Skr.  ndnid. 

Here  (as  Siegfried  showed)  the  dat.  sg.  is  really  an  old 
instrumental.  As  it  aspirates  {isind  anmmaimm  chetnidiu  : 
hi  togarmim  frechdairc),  it  ended  in  a  vowel,  and  represents 
a  protoceltic  anmenbi.  The  double  nn  in  the  plural  seems 
due  to  the  accent. 


Sinf. 

Dual 

^::-}  teg.  tech 

Gen.     tige 
J)ai.      tig 

da  tbecb 

dfi  tbige 
dib  tigib 
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In  the  gen.  sg.  the  -e  is  from  the  old  ending  -ens  which 
Mahlow  compares  with  Skr.  piiur  from  ^pilars.  In  the  Book 
of  Armagh  druim  makes  its  gen.  sg.  drommo,  and  the  dat. 
is  sometimes  like  the  nom.  Thus :  in  Druim  moccuSchach, 
6*  2,  in  Druim  lindich^  18^  2,  i  Fordruim^  ib. 

Keut£b  Stems  in  S. 
Example:  teg,  tech  'house,'  W.  ty^'=zrirfo^. 

Plur. 

tige 

tige-n 
tigib 

So  are  declined  au^  6  (ear),  gen.  ati^=:  Slav,  ucho,  gen. 
vceM :  dun  (fortress),  glenn  (valley),  glun  (knee),  gne  (form), 
leih  (side)=Lat.  latuHf  Idg  (reward),  mag  (plain )= Skr.  mahaa; 
ann  (stone),  gen.  uinde  =  Lat.  pondus ;  nem,  better  neb, 
(heaven)  =  Skr.  nabhas,  Gr.  V€<f)o^,  Slav,  nebo  ;  sal  (sea), 
Gr.  a-d\o<;;  sliab  (mountain)  z=W.  llwyf?  and  the  compounds 
of  teg,  such  as  ddltech,  sotech,  etc.  So,  perhaps,  baa  (good) 
=^6ci>9y  fatbr,  clu  (fame)=  Skr.  ^ravas,  Gr.  te\€o<:,  crU 
(blood)  =  Lat.  cruar,  Gr.  xpia^  (flesh),  and  It  (colour;=Lat. 
licor. 

In  Middle-Irish  the  fem.  d-stem  rUn  (secret) — ^from 
analogy  to  ddn  and  giun? — passes  in  the  plural  over  to 
this  declension. 

In  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.  these  stems  sometimes,  by  false 
analogy  to  the  neut.  o-stems,  take  a  transported  n. 

Examples  of  the  dual  are:  nom.  a  da  glun,  LIT.  89*. 
a  da  giun  inadiaid,  Talland  Etair,  LL.  gen.  cechtar  a  da  glune 
(each  of  his  two  knees),  LM.  85*.  ace.  con-dernai  da  leth  LU. 
63** :  talam  isil  itir  da  aliab  (low  ground  between  two  moun- 
tains), H.  2,  16,  col.  107,  etir  da  tech  (between  two  houses), 
Laws  ii.  234,  238. 

The  isolate  gen.  sg.  Menueh  in  the  Inchaguile  inscription 
{Lie  Luguaedon  macci  Menueh)  perhaps  belongs  to  a  stem  in 
tM,  and  is=Skr.  i;?ant(«/ia«. 
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Stems  in  ITO. 
Example :  mi  *  month/  W.  mis,  Gr.  fii^v,  Ion.  /lek. 

Sing,  Dual  Flur, 

Nom.  mi  (d!a  mis)  mis 

Gen,   mis  (da  mis)  mis-n 

Dot.  mis  (dib  misaib)  misaib 

Aee,  mis-n  dia  mis  misa 
Voe,  ami? 

Dual  acc.  dla  mU  ondiu  doberthar  duit  amsin,  LU.  131, 1.  25. 

The  comparatives  in  -iu  (protoceltic  ^ios,  =  Lat.  'tor,  -tus) 
and  -0  (protoceltic  -da)  were  doubtless  originally  so  declined. 
But  of  these  stems  no  declensional  ending  appears  in  the 
oldest  MSS. 

There  are  no  stems  in  neo-celtic  corresponding  with  Greek 
and  Latin  labial  stems,  such  as  yvy^,  x^^^y  KaTfiXLyfr,  coelebs, 
forceps. 

Irregular  Nouns. 

These  in  Irish,  as  in  other  languages,  are  mostly  nouns  of 
which  two  stems  exist,  or  which  are  declined  as  if  such 
stems  existed.  The  most  numerous  are  neuter  nouns  ending 
in  'Ch, 

Example:  dtach  'garment.' 

Sinff.  Dual  Flur. 

^^^*  I  gtach-n  da  n-6tach  Staige 

Om,      Staig  da  Stach  (Stai^),  Stach 

Dat.     eixLcn.  dib  n-Staigib  Staigib 

Here  the  singular  conforms  to  the  o-declension ;  but  the 
plural  (perhaps,  as  Windisch  suggests,  from  false  analogy 
to  tech)  conforms  to  the  8-declension.  So  in  German,  nouns 
like  grab  (ex  graba-m)  make  their  plural  grabir  (ex  grabisa^ 
grabasa)^  now  grdber.  A  somewhat  similar  case  of  hetero- 
clisia  is  Gr.  aKOTO<:,  sg.  gen.  aicorov  (o-declension)  and  ckotov^ 
(^-declension). 

According  to  this  paradigm  are  declined  ainech  (face, 
honour),^  airenach  (forefront),  apach  (entrails),  aslach  (temp- 

1  Skr.  anlka  n.,  Gr.  ivwro  {Kai'  ftwwa  iZ^y,  IL  xv.  320,  where  Bekker  has 
jcoTCKwira),  Mahlow  79. 
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tation),  Qurddrach  (phantom),  coblach  (a  fleet),  ertach  (refec- 
tion),/(»(icA  (wilderness),  goethlach  (marsh),  denach  (a  fair), 
ordlach  (inch),  aonnach  (palisade),  timthach  (array),  and  the 
loan-word  domnach  (church).  And  in  modem  Irish  many 
noons  in  -ach  and  -eachy  which  can  hardly  have  been  neuters, 
are  declined  like  etach.  Thus  bromach  (colt),  coilench  (cock), 
cuUaeh  (boar),  searrach  (foal),  sionnach  (fox). 

Ard  (a  height)  makes  its  gen.  airdd  in  Arm.,  but  also  arddae. 

Be  (woman),  sg.  voc.  he,  seems =Skr.  jdyd^  Lat.  Oqja. 
But  it  is  preceded  by  the  neut.  article  (am-be,  Saltair  5974), 
and  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  transported  n  (be  n-Anann, 
Corm.  sv.  Buanann,  be  n-imroma  .i.  merdrech,  L.  Lecain  Voc. 
108). 

Ben  (woman)  is  in  the  nom.  sg.  from  a  stem  g^nd^=iGtoth, 
qino,  O.Bulg.  zena:  in  the  gen.  dual  and  pi.  from  a  stem 
gdnd  (which  we  also  find  in  compounds) ;  and  in  the  other 
cases  from  a  stem  gni  {bnd,  mnd) =Skr.  gnd  (gen.  gnds  in 
gnds-pati)^  O,  Bact.  ghena,  Gr.  ywi],  0avd.^  It  was  thus 
declined : 


Sing. 

Dual 

Plur. 

Nom,  b^n 

mnSiP 

mna 

Oen.  mna 

ban 

ban-n 

DaL  rnnAx 

mndib  P 

mndib 

Ace.  mnai-n 

mnai 

mnd 

Voc.  a*  b^n 

a'  mnl 

The  loan-word  case  (pascha)  and  its  compounds  minchasc, 
mmchasCf  make  the  g^.  case,  dat.  ca%9Cy  ace.  cai8c{n). 

Duine  (homo)  forms  its  singular  and  dual  from  a  stem 
donio  (cf.  Ov-rp-o^  P),  its  plural  perhaps  from  a  stem  domio, 
root  dyai  =iSkT.  dhyai  'to  contemplate'*;  whence  also  the 
name  Doinus,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  197. 

Be  (space)  f.  makes  its  gen.  ree^  ace.  rin ;  pi.  nom.  m,  dat. 
reib.  The  ace.  sg.  seems  to  belong  to  a  masc.  or  neut.  stem. 
Thus :  boe  Dauid  ri  mor  foleiih  (David  was  for  a  great  space 
of  time  apart),  Saltair,  6265. 

1  See  Mahlow  and  Schmidt  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  zxt.  129. 
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Set  (a  way,  W.  hf/nt,  Goth,  sinths),  gen.  sg.  seta,  dat.  set 
and  seit,  pi.  nom.  seit  and  seti,  ace.  «^o^t<. 

/Se^  (a  treasure)  pi.  nom.  s^uit,  seoU,  and  seuti. 

Triath  (sea),  stem  treiton^  makes  its  gen.  trethan  from  a 
stem  iriton. 

Adjectival  Stems. 

These  all  differ  in  declension  from  substantive  stems  in 
having  no  dual,  dual  nouns  taking  plural  adjectives  (so 
in  Welsh — deu  was  ieueinc — and  in  Hebrew,  Gesenius  Gr. 
188).  Stems  in  o  make  the  acc.  pi.,  for  all  genders,  in  -a 
(e.g.  retu  nbiba  '  res  sanctas,'  Sg.  33*).  And  the  stems  in  • 
and  u,  in  certain  cases,  pass  over  to  other  declensions. 

10.  Adjectival  stems  is  0,  fem.  in  A. 

Example  :  marb  '  dead,'  =  W.  niarw,  protoceltic  marvos, 
marva,  marvon,  Gr.  fiavpo^. 


Mase. 

Fem. 

Neuter. 

Sing, 

nom.  marb 

marb 

marb-n 

gen,  mairb 

mairbe 

mairb 

dat.  maurb 

mairb 

maurb 

aee,  marb-n 

mairb-n 

marb-n 

voe,  mairb 

marb 

marb-n 

Flur, 

nom.  mairb 

marba 

marba 

gen,  marb-n 

marb-n 

marb-n 

dat,  marbaib 

marbaib 

marbaib 

aee.  marba 

marba 

marba 

voe.  marba 

marba 

marba 

So  are  declined  ard  (high)=Lat.  arduus ;  becc  (little)  ='W. 
bach\  ftoc^flr  (deaf)=Skr.  badhira;  caech==Jja.L  caeats;  camm 
=Gr.  a-Kafi^o^;  clden=Gtoth..  hlains;  floth^^Gtr.  kXvto^;  coel 
(narrow) ;  mw  (withered) ;  dali  (blind) = Goth,  dmls ;  deed 
(deses) ;  dess  (right,  W.  deheu)^  Goth,  taihsvs  ;  ere  (speckled) 
^iripKfXi;  fas  (waste)  =Lat.  t?flw^w«;  /ir =Lat.  verus;  garg 
(fierce) =7o/)7rf9 ;  ger  (sharp);  gndth=:yva)76^ ;  /an=Lat, 
plenus;  mael  (bald);  meld^zQoth.  milds ;  nocht  (naked)  = 
Goth,  naqaths;  wd^6=0.Pers.  naiba;  dac,  oc  (young,  W.  ioueiie) 
=^Qoih.  juggs ;  olc  (bad)=o\£709  from  0X709;  ruad  (red)  = 
Goth,  rauds,  Lat.  robus^  rufus,  «e«c=Lat.  siccus  (from  siscus)  ; 
soer  (noble)  =  Skr.  sutlra ;  iren  (strong) ;  uar  (cold)z=:W.  aer^ 
protoceltic  ogro-s,  and  the  loan-word  amprom  =  Lat.  improbus. 
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Tana  {tlnu,  W.  teneu,  protocelt.  tenevdn)  belongs  to  this  declen- 
sion, and  is=Or.  rava{F)6^.  Like  ft/d=Lat.  fldvas,  and  biu 
(alive) =Lat.  vwus,  and  the  future  participles  pass,  in  -i,  -t= 
Lat.  'inis,  it  has  no  case-endings.  Adjectives  in  -ech  make  the 
dat.  sg.  masc.  and  n.  in  -etich  [aittoitech  gl.  fulgido,  Ml.  40^,  4, 
is  a  scribal  error) :  adjectives  in  ^ach  (from  dco)  have  no 
change  in  the  dat.  sg.  masc.  and  n.  In  the  nom.  pi.  neut., 
Uel  (loWy  from  ^insloa,  *indtlos),  has  isle.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  progressive  assimilation. 

Superlatives  in  -am^^  -em,^  -imem,  belong  to  this  declension : 
Thus  sg.  dat.  hin  uachtatvhom  (in  supremo),  Saltair,  669, 
pi.  n.  nessaim,  ibid.  534,  dat.  or  comnesstnaib  (a  proximis 
nostris)  LB.  67*,  ace.  carait  immurro  a  comnesmu  mar 
no9'Carait  fin  (gl.  proximos  hautem  ut  se  ipsos  diligunt), 
LB.  QT"  40. 

It  is  only  when  used  as  substantives  that  masc.  adjectives 
have  u  in  the  ace.  and  voc.  pi.  Correct,  accordingly,  Gr. 
Celt.  227. 

In  the  adverb  in-hiucc  (gl.  paulatim)  we  have,  according 
to  Windisch,  the  instrumental  singular  of  an  o-stem,  to  be 
compared  with  O.H.G.  mil  muatu.  Similar  adverbs  are  in- 
rembic  ^  (gl.  paulo  ante)  Aug.  Solil.  28,  and  in-nephdilim  (gl. 
improprie).  And  in  the  phrases  creitmech  sin  as  messa 
ancreitmech  (fidelis  ilia  quae  est  deterior  quam  infidelis) 
and  ind  adaig  thussech  (in  the  first  night)  we  have,  ac- 
cording to  Windisch,  instrumentals  of  fem.  d-stems.  They 
rather  seem  ablatives,  to  be  classed  with  d  menmain  naimtinech 
(obnoxio  animo)  Ml.  65^  10, /on  cheill  toissech  (in  relation  to 
the  primitive  meaning),  Sg.  67*  9. 

11.  Adjectival  stems  in  10. 

Example:  niie  (nuie,  Wb.  4^  29),  *  new,' = Welsh  netcydd, 
Gaulish  novids,  novid,  novidn. 

« 

^  Cf.  Gr.  6pxafL/os. 
'  Cf.  Lat  minimus. 

'  Here  iu  seems  to  have  become  t,  just  as  in  gin  (mooth)  for  giun :  so  final  -tti 
baa  become  -»  in  the  4&tiYes  sg..  duini^  tigemi^  Wb.  4b  80. 
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Jfase, 

J'tfUI. 

Neuter. 

Sing.  nom.  nue 

nue 

nQe-n 

gen.  nQi 

nQe 

nQi 

dat.  nQa 

nQi 

nQa 

ace,  nQe-n 

nui-n 

nQe-n 

voe.  nOi 

nQe 

nQe-n 

Plur.  nom.  nQi 

nui 

♦nQe,  nQi 

gen,  nue-n 

nQe-n 

nQe-n 

dat.  nQib 

nQib 

nuib 

ace,  nui 

nQi 

•nQe,  nQi 

Adjectives  of  this  declension  seem  to  have  an  ablative  sg. 
in  'id  used  adverbially,  which  Ebel  compares  with  the  Gaulish 
brdtU'de  (ex  decreto).  Examples  are  in-bastaid  (gl.  letaliter), 
in-doractid  (gl.  dorice).  A  fem.  abl.  sg.  is  cetne^  in  tain  chetne 
tukte  (in  the  first  creation).  In  the  ace.  pi.  masc.  -iu  has 
been  shortened  to  -t. 

Like  nue  are  declined  anme  (difficult)  =:W.  anhatcdd;  buide 
(yellow)  =  Lat.  badiua;  doe  (slow),  protocelt.  datmo-Sy  cogn. 
with  O.H.G.  tusic  (stultus) :  ^  the  ordinals  cetne  (first),  tdnise 
(second) :  also  the  participles  pret.  passive.  Stems  in  aio,  like 
madae^=.fidraui^f  have,  in  the  singular,  no  change  in  the 
case-endings. 

12.  Adjectiyal  stems  is  I. 

•  Example :  maith  'good/  W.  mad^  protoceltic  mati-s,  neut. 
tnatu 


Mate. 
Sing.  nom.  and  \  ^^^^ 
voe.        ) 

gen.     maith 


dat. 
ace. 
Plur.  nom.  aee.  \ 
and  voe.  / 

gen.    maitbe-n 
dat,    maithib 


maith 
maith-n 

maithi 


Fem, 

maith 

maithe 

maith 

maith-n 

maithi 

roaithe-n 
maithib 


Neuter, 

maith 

maith 
maith 
maith-n 

maithi 

maithe-n 
maithib 


So  are  declined  airdirc,  erdirc,  urdairc  (conspicuous),  dlaind 
(lovely),  allaid  {vfild),angtd  (wicked),  arsaid  (old),  bind  (melo- 
dious, from  bandi,  cf.  Skr.  bkandishtha),  blaith  (gentle),  briac 
(fragile),  cennais  (gentle),  cdair^  coir  (meet),  cruaid  (hard), 
dereoil  (trifling),  deeming  (difficult),  demin  (safe),  dilmain 
(free),  diuit  (simple),  ecmailt  (unusual),  ecndirc  (absent),  ecoir 
(incongruous),  emtlt   (troublesome),   Bniri   (infirm),   easamin 

1  Windiflch,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  Tiii.  428. 
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(fearless),  faWd  (blithe)  fairsing  (ample),  feuchuir  (severe), 
frecndirc  (present) f/udomain  (deep),  /ulumain  (volubilis),  gair 
(short),  garait  (short),  glicc  (cunning),  goirt  (bitter),  indemin 
(imbeeillus),  inmain  (dear),  inricc  (worthy),  liir  (industrious), 
medi^r  (jocund),  min  (smooth),  mithig  (meet),  dihinn  (delight- 
ful), aaim  (pleasant),  sain  (different),  seim  (slender),  sochoisc 
(teachable),  sanairt  (firm),  aulbair  (eloquent),  authain  (peren- 
nis),  tais^  (soft),  tin^  (tender).  Of  many  of  these  adjectives 
the  corresponding  substantives  are  o-  or  d-stems,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  Lat.  inermis,  in/amis^  etc. 

Except  in  the  case  of  compounds  of  («)amat7=Lat.  similia^ 
adjectival  t-stems  in  the  inasc.and  neut.  gen.  sg.  pass  over  to  the 
o-declension.  So  sometimes  in  the  gen.  dual :  fSil  dd  Sinchell 
suthain  (the  feast  of  two  perennial  Sinchells),  Fel.  March  26. 
In  the  gen.  pi.  of  all  genders  they  still  keep  to  the  f -de- 
clension :  secht  cit  mlled  mhlmthe  (seven  hundreds  of  gentle 
soldiers),  Fel.  Sep.  18;  dd  ndi  mikd  maithe  (two  nines  of 
goodly  soldiers),  ibid.  July  23 ;  fil  and  mdr  n-ard  n-aille  (there 
IS  therein  much  of  delightful  assonances,  ard  fern.),  ibid. 
£p.  83.  But  in  Early  Middle  Irish  we  find  bind-n  as  the 
gen.  pi.  fem. :  coinnmed  teora  mhliadan  mbind  (a  feast  of  three 
melodious  years),  LH.  34*  2 ;  oc  cantain  ialm  mbuan  mbind 
(a-chanting  lasting,  melodious  psalms),  Fel.  Feb.  17,  note; 
cracni  loeg  n-allaid  (skins  of  fawns,  lit.  wild  calves),  ibid. 
March  5,  note.  In  the  fem.  gen.  sg.  they  pass  over  to  the 
fem.  d-declension. 

But  compounds  of  (%)amail,  such  as  banamail  (womanly), 
harramail  (stately j,  cosmil  (like),  dathamail  (comely),  ^caamail 
(unlike),  feramail  (manly)  genamail  (lovely),  glasamail 
(greenish),  sainemaii  (excellent),  in  Modem  Irish,  and  there- 
fore presumably  in  Old-Irish,  make  the  gen.  sg.  for  all 
genders  in  -amhla. 

By  analogy  to  the  neut.  o-adjectives,  neut.  i-adjectives 
have  a  transported  n  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg.  Thus  is 
dilmain  ndo  chechtar  (it  is  free  to  each  of  the  two),  innuiin 
n-ainm  (a  dear  name). 

>  Cf.  the  Gaulisli  name  Taxi'tna^ulut. 

'  Cf.  the  Gaulish  name  Tmi-gmonia,  and  perhaps  the  Old  British  Tin-eommiot 

PldL  Trani.  1SS5-6.  9 
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13.    AwECriTAL  STKHB  IF  U. 

Example :   ttuff  '  thick/  W.  lea,  protoceltic  ttgu-s,  neut. 
tigu,  Lith.  tingii'S,  O.N.  tht/kki. 

Mau.  Am.  NmiUr. 

Sing.  nem.  ting  ting  ting 


gen.  tigs-n 
dot,  tifpb 


So  are  declined  anbaud  (unetable),  cobaud  (stable),  diriug, 
diriuch  (direct),  dub  (black),  _/fu  (worthy,  Skr.  rasa),  fliuch 
(moist), /0//1M  (clear),  iV  (many=Goth.  filu),^  lau^i-\ax^'- 
lobur  (infirm),  ocua  (near),  teo  (hot=Tedic  tfg)u),  comparative 
teou,  Ir.  Texte,  190, 1.  30.  The  forms  in  the  oblique  cases 
are  mostly  hypothetical.  Mall,  from  maldus=.Ppa&v<;  from 
fipaSvs,  probably  belonged  to  this  declension.  With  the 
fern.  gen.  sg.  cf.  ^Selw;  from  ^Si^.  In  cetu  (prim6)  we  seem 
to  have  the  abl.  sg.  of  c?^=Gaul.  cintu. 

Adjectival  stems  belonging  to  the  consoDantal  declension 
are  rare.  I  know  only  tee  (hot),  an  nf-atem,^  and  the  stems 
in  d,  bidbu  (guilty),  indba  (rich),  and  dindba  (poor). 

British  Declension. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  portion  of  this  paper, 
namely,  the  oldest  monuments  of  Celtic  speech,  let  us  take 
a  glance  at  the  British  languages. 

Most  of  the  relics  of  the  declensional  system  to  be  found 
in  these  time-worn  tongues  have  been  collected  by  Rhys,  in 
the  Revue  Celtique,  ii.  115,  and  in  his  LecUtrea  on  Wehh 
Philology,  2nd  ed.  pp.  143-153.     Siegfried  had  previously 

'  Trfg  BouTent  iV  est  pUc£  apr^  le  inbstantit ;  j«  lomait  it  (gl.  malti 
panderis]  M).  20*,  eoiin  taidiii  il  (gl.  cud  anlta  oslciuioue)  Ml.  30^.  (Nigra). 

'  SK.aom.  («,  Ld.  62*  U  (leg.  li?),  LH.  Gaid.<  p.  ill,  pi.  n.  I.  Hit  Wb. 
29>lX=tepentes):  dat. -/ed'A  (leg.  ■liiii),Fi\.  prol.  40.  A  similar  r-Etem '»r* 
(effpcd'-a)  also  occun:  lacAl  liiiA,  Corm.  s.v.  lemnacht,  and  ia  compooitioD 
iTot/ia  liit/i-millu,LO.  131,1  3i. 
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explained  the  plurals  m  -ot/,  -«//,  as  belonging  to  u-stems: 
Ebel  had  discovered  traces  in  Welsh  of  stems  in  o,  /,  t,  w, 
and  r;  and  both  Siegfried  and  Norris  had  observed  the 
dat.  sg.  in  er-byn. 

0-stems :  sing.  gen.  duiu^zdeivi,  Lat.  dtvi,  nom.  diu,  now 
duwzudeivoa,  nom, pen  (=:pennoSy  cvennos,  'head'),  da,t.  pt/n  (= 
*pennu  in  the  nominal  prep.,  er-byn  (against)  =  Ir.  ar-chiunn. 
Ace.  peunyd  (quotidie)  =j9^jo;»-c?yflf,  Br.  bem-dez.     Dual  nom. 
deu  Wydel  uonlwm  (two  bare-soled  Irishmen,  Owydei  bonlwm), 
deu  was  penngrych  (two  curly-headed  youths,  gwas)}  deu  uab 
(two  sons),  and  the  loan-word  deu  vul  gadarn  (two  strong 
mules,  mul).     Plur.   nom.    guyr  (men,=rjrf,   sg.   gur:=vir)f 
beird  (bards, =6ar(/l,  sg.   bard),  geifr  (goats, =^(i6rl,  sg.  ga/r 
=Ir.  gabor^Goxjl.  gabro-a),  meirch  (horses, =mam,  sg.  march) , 
tcyn  (Iambs,  sg.  o^w=Ir.  6an,  protocelt.  ognoa),  and  hundreds  of 
other  peritonic  plural  nouns.    So  in  loan-words :  annt  (sanctus), 
pi.  seint  (sancti).    The  Ir.  ace.  pi.  in  -u,  protoceltic  -os,  Lat.  -d«, 
Gr.  -01/9,  is,  I  think,  represented  by  Welsh  plurals  in  -i,  e.g. 
«eiri=Ir.  meru  (fabros)  and  the  loan-word  tnenechizzlv,  manchu 
(monachos).     For  Welsh  l^=.u  cf.  ci,  city  din,  glin,  ri»= Ir.  cu, 
culf  dun,  glun,  run.     Ebel  (G.  0.  1087*)  approved  of  this  con- 
jecture.   Rhys  (Lectures  28-30)  identifies  the  plural  -t  with 
the  affix  in  masc.  abstract  nouns  like  caiedi,  trueni,  and  explains 
this  affix  Si8=:f8ya,  asya :  cpg.  aXi^Oeia  from  a\i]0€(na.    But  this 
is  not  convincing.     In  the  British  languages,  when  the  tonic 
accent  preceded  the  ^a- suffix,  either  the  suffix  became  i  or 
the  semivowel  was  assimilated ;  hut  when  this  accent  was 
on  the  suffix,  the  semivowel  developed  a  d  and  then  dropt. 
Thus  Toffio^  becomes  W.  Tywi,  and  alios  (Ir.  dile,  Gr.  aXXov), 
becomes  W.  all.     But  the  oxyton  Skr.  sasyd  (seed),  and  priyd 
appear  in  Welsh  as  haidd  (barley),  and  rhydd  (free) ;  the  oxyton 
Gr.  V€i6<i  (new  land,  ex  veFiosi)  appears  in  Welsh  as  newydd 
(new) ;  and  the  old  collectives  in  yd,  represented  in  Greek  by 
the  oxyton  avOpojcid,  Btoped  {BtapiA  Hesych.),  fivpfirjKtdy  veorrid, 

^  The  instance  dtu  deirw  humcynnitm  (two  pure  white  hulls,  tano^  pi.  tairw), 
cited  hy  Rhys*  Lecturetj  p.  151,  is  an  instance  of  the  ploral  wrongly  used  for  the 
doaL  Tr  £i/l  (the  Foru^,  which  he  quotes  in  the  same  page  as  a  dual,  is  also 
a  plural,  the  y  of  OeiH  being  infected. 
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cTTToSta,  oTOLa,  and  in  Skr.  by  gart/d  (a  herd  of  cows),  pagyd 
(a  quantity  of  cords),  appear  in  Welsh  as  plurals  in  -edd 
(Corn,  -ethy  Br.  -ez), 

Tlawd  (poor,  needy)  =  rXiyro?,  is  an  adj.  belonging  to  this 
declension.     A  plural  adjective  is  f/sgeifn,  sg.  y^gafn  (light). 

Corresponding  nouns  in  Cornish  are  margh  (horse),  pi. 
merghy  and  the  loan-word  sans  (sanctus),  pi.  syns.  In 
Breton  we  have :  gaffr  (goat),  pi.  gueffr^  and  the  loan- 
words escop  (episcopus),  pi.  esquep^  sant  (sanctus),  pi.  sent 

yO-steras  :  cilydd  (fellow) =Ir.  cele  (protoceltic  celio-s);^ 
carennydd  (friendship) =Ir.  cairde  (protoceltic  carantid) ; 
defnydd  (material)  =Ir.  damnae,  efydd  (bronze)  =  Ir.  umaei 
haidd  (barley) = Skr.  sasyd-m,  Zend  hahya  (corn);*  Ikferydd 
(utterance)=Ir.  labra:  ieguenid,  now  llawenydd  (joy)=Ir.  idine, 
Lat.  Lavinm :  teicydd  (thickness)  =  Ir.  Hge  :  the  adjectives 
rhydd:=z^\iT.  priyd,  Goth./m-«,  rhewydd  (lewd) = O.N.  Frigg, 
gen.  Ih'ggfar:  hawdd  (easy)  =  Ir. sa  (in  ansa ' difficult'), nefcydd 
(new)=Ir.  nue,  and  the  ordinals  trydydd  (third),  pedwarydd 
(fourth),  protocelt. ^nVyo,  qetvaryo,  cognate  with  Skr.  fritya, 
{ca)turlya.  In  mynci  (hame)=Ir.  muince,  the  -to  seems  to 
have  become  f,  as  in  the  surname  Tyji=:  Tobyos,  gen.  To/3iov, 
Ptol.  The  adjectives  oII=^1t,  title  and  arall^=i\T.  araiie, 
protoceltic  dlyo,  ardfio,  were  also  originally  yo-stems,  the  semi- 
vowel here  being  assimilated  to  /. 

/-stems.  As  i  does  not  cause  umlaut  in  Welsh,  Cornish, 
or  Breton,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  trace  of  the  t-de- 
clension  in  the  nom.  sg.  of  British  stems.  Comparison 
with  Irish  shows  that  the  following  probably  belonged  to 
this  declension  :  bod  (being)  =  Ir.  binth,  budd  (gain)  =  Ir. 
buaid;  bwyell  (axe)=Ir.  biail^  stem  tta/t ;  gaicr  (clamour),  Ir. 
gdir:  givis-gz^ves'tis:  gwlad  (region)  =  Ir.  fiaith  (realm); 
haul  (sun)  =  Ir.  fitit7  (eye) ;  mor  (sea)=Ir.  muiVy  Gaul,  mm, 
Lat.  mare\  peth  (piece)  =Ir.  cuit;prem,  now  j^ry/ (worm) =Ir. 
cruim,  Lat    (c) vermis;  rhyn  (headland)  =Ir.  rinn]  tir  (land) 

'  The  pretonic  e  is  weakened  in  Welsh  to  i.  Had  the  e  been  accented,  we  should 
have  had  ewyli  or  ewyll. 

*  The  Gaulish  Masia^  if  this  be  the  word  underlying  Pliny's  corrupt  "  Secale 
Taurini  sub  Alpibus  tuiam  Tocant.*'  Here  the  final  s  of  Alpibut  may  have  caused 
the  scribe  to  drop  the  initial  $  of  the  following  taaiam. 
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=Ir.  iir.  The  ending  -oedd^  by  which  all  these  nouns  (with 
the  exceptions  of  budd  ^  and  pryf^)  make  their  plurals,'  seems 
to  descend  from  •oyeSf  or  -oyis,  the  proto-Britannic  ending  of 
the  t-stems  in  the  nom.  plural.*  Nouns  in  -tit  (e.g.  duiutit) 
correspond  with  Latin  nouns  in  -iuti,  Gothic  in  -duihi.  The 
noun  /ii  =Ir.  luiby  which  occurs  compounded  with  garths. 
Ir.  gort  in  lluarth  (garden,  Ir.  lubgort),  pi.  luird  for  lu-irth^ 
doubtless  belonged  to  this  declension. 

Adjectives  originally  belonging  to  this  declension  are  hafal 
=Ir.  satnail,  Lat.  simtiis;  han  (gl.  alium)=Ir.  %ain  (cognate 
with  Lat.  sine^  Goth,  aun-dro) ;  hylafar  (eloquent),  Ir.  sulbair ; 
hynerth  (firm)  =  Ir.  aonairt ;  Uwyr  (total)  =  Ir.  leir ;  llyfn 
(smooth)  =:Ir.  slemaiu;  mad  (good)=Ir.  maith  ;  tnelys  (sweet) 
=Ir.  milts,  and  mynych  (frequens)  =Ir.  menicc.  Gwyllt  (wild), 
perhaps  borrowed  from  A.S.  vild,  does  not  change  its  ^  to  6  in 
the  fem.,  and  therefore,  possibly,  belongs  to  this  declension. 

Masc.  {T'-stems.  A  clear  instance  is  Com.  maw  (servant), 
which  R.  Williams  ^  calls  "  another  form  of  mdb^"  but  which 
is  obviously  (with  the  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  ^)=:Ir.  hiug, 
Croth.  magu-s.  The  corresponding  Welsh  word  is  (as  Rhys 
has  seen)  in  meu-dwy  '  hermit/  lit. '  servus  Dei.'  Another  in- 
stance is  brii€  from  brusu,  where  intervocalic  8  has  disappeared. 
Other  British  t/-stems  are  bi^aut,  brawd  (judgment)  =Ir.  brdih, 
Gaul,  brdtu ;  byd  (world)  =  Ir.  bith,  Gaul,  bitu  ;  cat,  cad 
(battle) =Ir.  caih^  Gaul,  catu;  dawn  (gift)=  Ir.  dan;  drua, 
now  drw8  (door),  pi.  dreasoUf  Laws  L.  8  =  In  dorus  ;  gnif 
(toil)=Ir.  gnim;  gwydd  (a  wood)=Ir.^flf,  Gaul.  vidu\  hencass 
(old  tale),  pi.  hencaasou,  Juv.  p.  49  =  Ir.  senchas,  proto- 
celt.  itenO'Castu  ;  medd  (mead)  =  Ir.  med^  Gr.  fUOv  ;  pryd 
(aspect)  =  Ir.  cruth ;  rhaith  (rule)  =  Ir.  recht ;  tant  (string), 
Ir.  let,  Skr.  tantu;  yd  (corn)=Ir.  tY/i,  Skr.  pitUt;  and  the 
loan-word  lltcch  (lacus),  O.  Com.  pi.  lichou,  Bodl.  572,  fo.  44**. 
Probably  also  nouns  in  -awd,  e.g.  diot  (drink),  ^dhe,  cernaicd, 

^  ftoUdoeddf  heuloeddf  moroedd,  rhynoedd,  iiro§dd, 
'  pi.  buddion. 

*  pL  prfffed. 

*  The  Gaulish  and  prehiBtoric  ending  of  the  nom»  pi.  of  the  t-stemB  was  -^-m, 
from  -«y-M.     Both  -oy-ef  and  -^y-M  may  descend  from  an  Indo-Enropean  -ayM. 

*  LtsieoM  Carnu^britannieumj  p.  248. 
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penawdf  which  Rhys  connects  with  Latin  nouns  like  magis- 
trdtus  (Rev.  Celt.  ii.  118).  These  all  make  their  plurals  in 
-ou  (now  -au),  or,  with  an  intercalated  t,  t-ow  (now  i-au). 
This  ending  may  descend  from  -dv-^s  or  6v'l%  the  proto- 
Britannic  ending  of  the  u-stems  in  the  nom.  plural.^  The 
proper  names  Ouorgu8t=:lT.  Fergus,  and  Ungust^^Ir,  Oengu^, 
belong  to  this  declension. 

Adjectives  belonging  to  this  declension  are:  agos  (near) 
=  Ir.  ocus;  du  (black)  =Ir.  dub\  gwiw  (worthy),  Skr.  vamt, 
Ir.  Jiu ;  and  ieu,  now  tew  (thick)  =  Ir.  tiugy  where,  as  in 
Com.  maw,  intervocalic  g  has  disappeared,  and  to  represents 
the  stem-vowel. 

Cornish  t*-stems  are  (besides  mate)  dagr  (tear),  pi.  dagrou, 
daras  (door),  pi.  darasou. 

Breton  t/-8tems  are  dazr  (tear),  pi.  dazrou,  dazlou,  and  the 
loan-word  speredou  (spiritfls). 

FenL  Z7"-8tems.  A  trace  in  Old-Br.  treb,  pi.  trebou  (gl. 
turmae)=Lat.  (ribua,  f.  Umbr.  tri/us.  The  corresponding 
W.  ti^ef  is  fem. 

Fem.  -4-stems  :  atvr  (hour)  =  Ir.  uar;  benz=benna;  byddin^=- 
Ir.  buiden;  coes  (leg)=Ir.  coss,  Lat.  coxa;  delw  (image)  = 
Ir.  delb  (protocol t.  delva) ;  gweddtp  (widow)  =:lr.  /edb,  Lat 
vidva;  gwledd  (feast)  =Ir.  fled\  ildth  (rod)  =  Ir.  siatC;  Iktw 
Chand)=Ir.  lam,  Jjeit  palma,  Gr.  iraXdfirf ;  mefl  (disgrace)  = 
Ir.mebul;  merch(giTl),Jjith.merga;  rAfl/j  (part)=Ir.ra;in;  rhin 
(secret) =Ir.  run;  rhod  (wheel)  =Ir.  rath,  Lat.  rota,  and  the 
loan-words  cilcet,  cylched  (culcita),  maneg  (manica).  To  these 
may  be  added  nouns  in  -ell  (ex  -ilia)  and  -es  (ex  -issa).  Other 
nouns  (like  the  loan-word  llythyr  m.^ittera)  seem  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  masc.  o-declension ;  amser  m.  (time)  =  Jr. 
aimser,  f.  pwyll  (reason)  =Ir.  ctall  f. ;  serch  m.  (love)=Ir.  sere 
f. ;  ton  (skin),  Ir.  tonn  f.,  tud  m.  (region)  =  Ir.  tuath  f.  and  the 
loan-word  gramadeg  (grammatica).  Nominatives  plural  of  this 
declension  are,  perhaps,  adar  (birds),  cognate  with  irrepov 
for  irerepov;   moch   (pigs)=Ir.  mucca;  plant  (children)  =Ir. 

^  The  prehistoric  ending  of  the  nom.  pi.  of  the  ti-stems  seem  to  have  been 
e-tM.  from  ev-is ;  cf.  Gr.  -tFtt  (the  Epic  iSpaS^cs,  •Ipits,  iifiica'ttt,  ^^cs,  iroA^v, 
rax^Sf  iuKWf  K.r.X. ,  Gusta?  Meyer,  Grieoh,  Gramm.  §  353),  Skr.  tuuavat. 
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clanda;  and  the  loan-words  gem  (gems)=Ir.  gemma,  Uythyr 
(letters)  =  Ir.  litre^  and  pluf  (feathers)  =Ir.  cluma. 

A  trace  of  masc.  d-stems  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  Cymraes 
(Welshwoman)  and  Cymraeg  (the  Welsh  language). 

Feminine  adjectives  of  this  declension  are,  brech  (freckled), 
protocelt.  hrecca ;  gicen  (white),  protocelt.  vinda  (root  vid,  cf. 
Skr.  rmnd,  Gr.  a-iivri) ;  gwleb  (wet),  protocelt.  vliqva ;  nielen 
(yellow),  protocelt.  i7t^/ina= Gr.  ^rjKlvri ;  crom  (curved),  proto- 
celt. crumba ;  trom  (heavy),  protocelt.  trumba ;  and  the  loan- 
words^^ (firma)  and  sech  (sicca). 

Fem.  Zii-stems.  These  fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  first  d 
has  been  developed  before  the  semivowel  of  the  accented  end- 
ing ;  in  the  second  the  toneless  id  has  become  i.  Examples  of 
the  first  class  are:  anhunedd=JjBt.  insomnia;  camedd  (curva- 
ture) =Ir.  caimme,  ace.  cammi,  Ml.  99*  1;  caredd  (iniquity) 
=Ir.  caire ;  cleM  (left  hand)  =  Ir.  cU  (protocelt.  cliyd,  Goth. 
hlei'duma)  ;  culedd  (leanness)  =  Ir.  cbile ;  chwerwedd  (bitter- 
ness) = Ir.  serbe ;  gtcirionedd  (truth ) = Ir.Jirinne ;  guiled,  gwyledd 
(bashfulness)  =  Ir.  /ele ;  llonedd  (fulness — found  only  in  com- 
pounds)=Ir.  idine;  llyfredd  (cowsLTdice) z=:It.  lobre;  moeiedd 
(baldness) = Ir.  mdik ;  noethedd  (nakedness) = Ir.  nochtae ;  truedd 
(wretchedness)  =Ir.  trdige;  trugaredd  (mercy) =Ir.  trdcaire. 
Of  these  gwirionedd  and  trugaredd  are  said  to  be  masc.  But 
if  so,  they  must  have  been  originally  feminine.  The  common 
plurals  in  -edd  may  be  added,  if  Rhys  be  right  in  regarding 
them  as  feminine  abstracts,  and  in  comparing  the  Old-Bulg. 
bratija  (brotherhood)  used  as  the  pi.  of  bratH  (brother). 

Examples  of  the  sepond  class  are  breni  (gl.  proram),  Ir. 
brdine ;  celli  (grove),  from  cdldia,  cognate  with  Ir.  caill  from 
ealdit ;  gweddi  (prayer)  =  Ir.Jdigde,  protoceltic  vitgadia. 

It  is  possible  that  some  feminines  ending  in  -t  may  repre- 
sent Greek  stems  like  vavrla,  with  the  accent  on  the  i,  and 
that  some  feminines  ending  in  -edd  may  represent  oxytons 
like  aryvid. 

T-stems :  maint,  Ir.  meit,  is  an  instance  of  a  masc.  i-stem. 
Perhaps  ynya  (island),  pi.  ynysoedd,  is  an  instance  of  a  fem 
In  riain  garedd  (delight  of  ladies)  we  have  a  gen.  plural=Ir. 
rignae'{n). 
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Consonantal  Stems. 

<?-8tem8 :  None  quotable. 

^-steras :  sg.  n.  bre  (hill),  dat.  frt/,  used  as  an  adverb  ;  rhi 
(king)=Ir.  ri,  Gaul,  rix,  reur,  nom.  dual  dou  rig ;  Cymro,  plur. 
nom.  Cymry^  gen.  Ciwed  (?y;/irw=ci vitas  Combrogum. 

r-steras:  bratcd  (brother),  pi.  brodyr.  In  chwaer  (sister)  = 
sresr,  pi.  chwiorhydd^svesdr-yo,  we  have  addition  of  a  suffix 
used  to  make  plurals  to  the  equivalent  of  Lat.  sorores,  Skr. 
svasdras.  Mawdr  '  mother '= Gaul,  rndtr^  occurs  only  in  the 
compound  modr{f)ydaf  'beehive.'  The  fern,  numerals  teir 
{three),  pedeir  (four),  belong  to  this  declension. 

^-sterns:  tan  (fire)=:Ir.  tene  gen.  tened;  II yg  (fieldmouse)=: 
Ir.  luchy  gen.  lochad^  and  the  loan-word  ciwed  (civitas). 
Oblique  cases  are  represented  by  undod  (unity),  Ir.  ointaith, 
nom.  sg.  dintu,  and  troed  (foot)=Ir.  traigid,  nom.  sg.  traig, 

(/-stems:  dryw:=zlT.  drui^  (soothsayer,  Vdru,  Teut.  Vtru) ; 
pridd  (earth,  soil)=Ir.  creid,  dat.  sg.,  or  criid-n,  ace.  sg. 
of  crS, 

fi^-stems:  car  (friend),  pi.  carant  (Mab.  ii.  30, 1.  3)=Ir. 
caroy  nom.  pi.  carait;  ney  (nephew),  pi.  nyeint ;  Ntidd^i 
Ir.  Nuada,  gen.  Nuadat ;  breuant  (windpipe)  =  Ir.  brdgait, 
dat.  sg.,  or  brdgait-n,  ace.  sg.,  of  brdge;  gof  (smith),  pi. 
go/aint;  ugain  for  ugaint  *  twenty,' =Ir.  ^cAi^  dat.  sg.,  or 
fichii^n,  aco.  of  Jiche,     Corn,  car,  pi.  kerens. 

nd'Stems:  bru  (womb)=Ir.  bru,  gen.  bronn. 

masc.  n-stems:  ci  (hound)  pi.  cwn^^Ir.  cU,  pi.  n.  cona; 
ewin  (nail)=Ir.  ingin,  dat.  sg.,  or  ingin-n,  ace.  sg.,  of  inge; 
gorsin  (doorpost)  =  Ir.  ursain,  dat.  sg.,  or  ursain-n,  ace. 
sg.,  of  ursa;  sa/n  (mouth),  Zend  ftamdn;  elin  (elbow)  =: 
Ir.  uilinn,  dat.  sg.  or  uilinn-n,  ace.  sg.  of  uilie;  Iwerddon 
(Ireland)  =jBrmw,  dat.  sg.,  or  ^Jrinn-n,  ace.  sg.  of  JEHu, 
protoceltic  Iterid;  ych  (ox),  pi.  ychen,  Goth,  auhsans;  and  the 
loan-words  lleydyr  (latro),  pi.  natron^  and  lleng  (legio),  gen. 
pi.  lleon  in  Caer-lkon,  Carreg  y  Ikon.    For  the  dual  the  nom. 

^  The  noun  dertpydd,  which  Rhys  qootes  as  an  ohliqoe  case  of  <6*yir,  seems  to 
be  S3  0. -Bret,  dorguid^  a  compound  of  der^  dor  =itu-\-ar,  and  gwydd=guidt  a 
deriyative  of  the  root  vid. 
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8g.  is  employed  in  deu  vilgi  vronwynnion  vrychion  (two  white- 
breasted,  brindled  greyhounds,  milgi=-lr,  mikhu).  But  here 
the  infection  of  the  initials  of  the  adjectives  bronwynn  and 
hrych  points  to  an  original  vocalic  desinence  of  the  noun  with 
which  they  agree. 

Cornish  ky  (hound),  pi.  kuen  (i.e.  kun\  and  the  loan-word 
hder  (latro),  pi.  laddron,  Bret,  qui  (hound),  pi.  ca/i,  and  the 
loan-word  lazr  (latro),  pi.  lazron. 

In  Breton  ana/von  (souls),  and  gadon  (hares),  seem  to 
belong  to  this  declension. 

neut.  »i-stems:  ymen-yn  (butter) =Lat.  unguen, 

neut.  fnen-Atems :  anu  (name),  pi.  entiein,  Mart.  Cap.  1  a.b. 
11  a.a. ;  cam  (gradus),  pi.  cemmein;  gat^tn  (cry)=Ir.  gairm, 
G.  C.  821 ;  ruim  (vinculum),  pi.  ruimmein,  Juv.  p.  55 ;  irum 
(ridge),  pi.  ar  drumain  mor  (on  a  sea's  ridges),  Cynddelw, 
cited  by  Pugh,  s.v.  truman.  And  in  Cornish  hram  (crepitus 
ventris),'  pi.  bremmyn  ;  colm  (nodus),  pi.  colmen  ;  hanow 
(name),  pi.  hyntcyn  ;  bom  (blow,  Ir.  beim),  pi.  bommyn ;  tarn 
(frustum),  pi.  tymmyn.  The  umlaut  here  points  to  collectives 
in  -ya. 

^•stems:  din  (fortress) =Ir.  dun\  glin  (knee)=Ir.  glun\  ma 
in  cibrac-ma  (battlefield),  Owyn/a=ilT.  Findmag,  Gaul.  Vindo- 
magos;  nef  (heaven) =Ir.  nem^  better  neb  ;  fy  (house),  pi.  te, 
tet=Ir.  teg,  n.  pi.  tige,  Gr.  reyea.  Maes  seems  from  *mag*8, 
protocol  tic  magesoa  (Ir.  maige)  or  magesi  (Ir.  maig),  as  nos 
(night),  from  *nots,  ^nocta} 

n^-stems :  mis  (month)  =  Ir.  iwfo,  dat.  sg.,  or  ww-w,  ace. 
8g.,  of  ml.  To  this  may  certainly  be  added  the  comparatives 
in  aeh,  ex  ass,  ans ;  though  I  cannot  see  why,  in  the 
former  case,  ns  should  have  become  s,  and,  in  the  latter, 
ch} 

^  Bb^B  {Z^eiuret,  p.  32)  explains  words  like  eawr  (giant),  pi.  eewri,  mam ' 
(stone),  pi.  meiniy  as  instances  of  nouns  which  in  the  sin^ar  belons^  to  the  o-de- 
clendon,  in  the  plural  to  the  a-declension.  This,  though  improbable,  is  possible. 
But  his  attempt  to  explain  benyta  (female)  and  teu  in  teu-lu  (household)  =Ir. 
tfylacAf  protoceltic  tegoMlougos^  as  the  genitives  sg.  of  stems  in  «,  and  equal,  respec- 
tirelj,  to  bensMt  and  tepesotf  seems  to  me  a  failure  from  the  phonetic  point  of  Tiew. 

*  'Oeh  from  0sSf  an$y  seems  also  in  track  (beyond)  =  Lat.  trant^  but  also  iraws. 
The  pi.  ending  -^ch  mplantaeh  (little  children)  is  probably  an  abstract  ending,  like 
-MSM  in  Goth,  ibnassus  ur^r.  So  in  boesach  (gloriatio),  eyjeddaeh  (comessatio). 
cgfeiiiiaek  (unicitia). 
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Old-Celtic  Inscriptions, 

Now,  to  cleave  to  the  great  principle  of  passing  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  rather  than  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known,  we  must,  before  attempting  to  restore  the  protoceltic 
forms  of  the  principal  Old-Irish  declensions,  set  out,  first, 
the  more  important  monuments  of  the  Old-Celtic  dialects; 
and,  secondly,  the  changes  which  comparison  with  cognate 
tongues  proves  that  the  desinences  have  undergone  in  the 
passage  from  protoceltic  to  Old-Irish. 

Of  these  relics  of  the  Old-Celtic  languages  the  most 
valuable  are  the  Gaulish  inscriptions,  now  about  twenty-eight 
in  number.^  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  first 
written  in  North-Etruscan  characters,  and  found  in  Italy ; 
the  second  written  in  Greek  letters,  and  found  in  Southern 
Gaul,  that  is,  not  far  from  the  Greek  colony  of  Massilia ;  the 
third  written  in  the  Roman  alphabet.^  In  trying  to  interpret 
these  inscriptions  I  shall  assume,  first,  that  Gaulish  belongs 
to  the  Indo-European  family,  and,  secondly,  that  its  nearest 
relatives  are  the  neoceltic  languages. 

I.    Inscriptions  in  North-Etruscan  Characters. 

1.  The  Bilingual  of  Todi} 

(Letters  in  parenthesis  are  not  now  legible.) 

(ATEGNATO)  (ATEGNATO) 

(DRVTEI  VRDVM)  (DR)V(T)EI  VRDVM 

^  ''Yielleicht  sind  jetzt  im  ganzen  gegen  drei  Dutzend  bekannt  (einige  mehr 
Oder  einige  weniger),  in  denen  galHsche  Worter  und  Namen  mit  gallisohen 
Endungen  auftreten.'' — Keltaehe  Sprachen,  in  Ersch  und  Gniber's  JsMeyehpddu, 
8.  144,  col.  1. 

'  Collections  of  them  are  in  Roget  de  Belloguet*s  Ethnoginie  gauloUe,  2  ^. 
Paris,  1872 ;  Bictionnaire  Areheologique  de  la  GaHte^  t.  1,  Paris,  1875 ;  Euhn 
und  Schleicher*s  Beitrage  zur  vergl.  Spraehfortchung^  ii.  100,  iii.  162-172. 

'  Now  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  in  Rome.  Printed  in  the  Corpus  Insc.  Lat.  i. 
262.  In  Kuhn*8  Beitr.  iii.  66,  Lottner  points  out  the  impossibility  of  regarding 
the  non-Latin  parts  of  this  bilingual  as  Umbrian.  If  they  were  Umbrian,  (1) 
they  would  have  been  written  from  right  to  left,  and  (2)  we  should  have  had 
Trutikns  instead  of  Trutiknos,  lokam  instead  of  hkan,  and  a  nomen  gentile  instead 
of  the  patronymic  Trutiknos.  To  these  arguments  Becker  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  180) 
added  (3)  that  the  diphthong  oi  (in  Koisia)  does  not  occur  in  Umbrian  ( Voitienier 
in  the  Asisi  inscription  is  a  mistake  for  Voisimier) ;  (4)  that  the  compounds  with 
gnatot  and  etiost  the  nom.  s^.  in  it  {Koisiijj  the  gen.  sg.  in  -t,  the  verbal  ending  in 
-u,  are  distinctly  un-Umbnan ;  and  (6)  that  the  names  Ategnatot  and  Drulos 
(Druta)  occur  in  Keltic  localities.    These  arguments  are  confirmed  by  the  subee- 
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(OOISIS  (C)OISIS  DRVTI  .  P 

DRVTEI    .  F.  FRATER  FRATER  .  EIVS 

EIV8  (M)INIMVS  .    LOCAVIT    E(T) 

MINIMVS  .  LOCAV  (ST)ATVITQVE 

IT  .  ET  .  STATVIT  (AT)EKNAT1  .  TRVTIKN(I) 

ATEKNATI     .  TRVT  (KAR)NITV  .  LOKAN  .  KO(ISIS)  i 

IKNI  .  KARNITV  (TR)VTIKNOS 

ARTVAIXI  KOISIS  .  T 

RVTIKNOS 

The  Latin  seems  to  mean  "  For  Ategnatns  (son)  of  Drutus 
Goisis,  son  of  Brutus,  his  youngest  brother,  placed  and  erected 
a  barrow."  I  conjecture  that  the  awa^  XeyofUvov  urdum 
means  *  tumulum/  and  is  a  deriy.  from  y/vardh,  as  tumulus 
from  y/tu.  As  the  North- Etruscan  alphabet  had  no  signs 
for  G  and  D,  and  as  ixl  represented  a  sharp  8,  we  are  entitled 
to  transcribe  the  Gaulish  parts  thus : 

Ategnaii  Druticni  camitu  artvass  Coish  DruticnoB, 
Ategnati  Druticni  camitu  logan  Coisia  Druticnos. 

In  each  of  these  sentences  camitu  is  obviously  the  verb 
governing  the  singular  logan  in  the  one,  the  plural  artvass  in 
the  other.  Coisis  Druticnos  are  nominatives  singular,  and 
Ategnati  Druticni  are  genitives.  With  Coisis  compare,  for  the 
ending,  the  names  Amadis,  Cosmis,  lunis,  Mastucis  (Becker, 
Xuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  348),  and*  for  the  meaning,  the  Skr.  kega 
*hair'  (for  kaisa),  and  the  names  Kesarin,  Kegava,  The  diph- 
thong in  Coisis  shows  that  the  non-Latin  part  of  this  inscrip- 
tion was  not  (as  Aufrecht  and  Eirchhoff  supposed)  Umbrian.^ 
It  occurs  in  the  Gaulish  names  Coinus^  Coinagus,  Doiros,  and 
Koipus,  Ategnati  is  the  gen.  sg.  of  Ategnatos,  the  masc.  of 
the  fern.  Ategnata,  which  occurs  on  two  Pannonian  inscrip- 
tions.    It  is  a  compound  of  the  prep,  ate^  Ir.  aithy  W.  ad^ 

qnentdiscoTery  of  kamitut  on  the  NoTara  inscription,  the  celticity  of  which  cannot 
poflsiblj  be  doubted.  AU  this  is  i^ored  by  Mommsen,  Corpus  Inter,  Lat,  (1863), 
t.  i.  p.  262.  where  he  calls  Drutus  and  Coisis  **  praenomina  Umbra,"  and  also 
bj  Biicheler,  in  his  Vmhrieay  1883,  p.  175. 

'  Campanari  has  KG  .  .  .  ,  Mommsen  et, 

'  Of  the  characters  of  the  Novara  inscription  (No.  2)  Mommsen  writes  (Corpus 
Inscr.  T.  p.  720) :  **Alphabetnm  idem  atque  aureorum  Salassorum  et  inseriptiouU 
Tmdertin€e  [i.e.  the  non-Latin  part  of  the  Todi  bilingual],  toI.  i.  No.  1408, 
hodie  propnam  iudicatur  Gallorum  probabiliter.'*  He  does  not  say  why  the 
Umbrians  should  haye  used  an  alphabet  **proprium  Gallorum.*' 
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and  gnatos^zGtr.  yvtfro^  in  /ccLai-yvrjro^,  Lat.  gnatus  in  agnatus, 
co-gnatus,  DruticnoSy  sg.  gen.  Druticni,  is  a  patronymic, 
like  OppianicnoSy  N'antonwn(os),  Veraicnos,  Toufissicnos,  infra, 
^ApriKvo^  {Movaavo^  ^ApritcvoVy  Murat,  p.  643),  and  Gobanni- 
cno8  ('Gobannilno,*  Murat.  p.  1384,  4).  Dannotalicnoiy  infra 
No.  2,  is  the  same  patronymic  in  the  nom.  plural.  In  the 
first  part  of  these  names  (Druti-,  Oppiani-y  Nantoni-y  Versi-y 
I'mitim-y  Arti'y  Oobanni-y  Danotali-)  Pictet  and  Becker  saw 
genitives  sg.  governed  by  -cnos.  But  Fleohia,  with  more 
reason,  finds  here  forms  phonetically  modified  from  the 
themes  Druto-y  Oppiano-,  etc.,  and  compares  Lat.  coelicola 
from  coelo-colay  terngena  from  terra-gena.  Certainly  in  the 
Gaulish  Maina-cnoB  and  Taranu-cnos  we  have  no  genitives. 
With  -cnosy  pi.  n.  -cnoiy  the  Ir.  cendl,  W.  cenedly  and  the  Ir. 
verb  cinim  'I  descend,'  are  connected.  So,  too,  seem  the 
Oscan  lou/rikonosH  (' liberigenos,'  ingenues),  Corssen,  Kuhn's 
Zeitschr.  xi.  417 ;  Skr.  kand,  kanyd  (girl).  DmtoB  (fern. 
Drutay  infra  No.  21)  is  now  represented  by  W.  d}*ud 
'hero,*  and  i8=Lith.  drutas  'firm.' 

So  much  for  the  nouns  in  the  nom.  and  gen.  Logan  is 
the  ace.  sg.  of  loga  =  Old- Welsh  fo  (in  the  Llanfechan 
Ogham,  Trenaccat  lo  *  Trenaccat's  tomb '),  and  cognate  with 
Ir.  lige  (bed),  laige  (to  lie),  Lat.  lec-tuSy  lec-ticay  Gr.  Xexp^y 
Xo^o^y  Goth,  lag/a  (lay),  liga  (lie).  ArtvasSy  ace.  pi.  of 
artvay  is  cognate  with  Gaul.  Ariemia^  and  Ir.  art  (stone, 
gravestone),  arieini  (pebbles)  Corm.,  which,  with  regular 
loss  of  initial  p  and  metathesis  of  r,  seems  =  irhpa.  For 
the  termination  compare  the  Oscan  ekasSy  tiasSy  teremniss, 
CamitUy  in  form  identical  with  the  Latin  supine  in  -tuy  is 
either  cognate  with  the  neoceltic  cam  (congeries  lapidum, 
tumulus),  carric  (rock),  and  the  Greek  Kpava>6<:  (rocky),  or  is 
a  denominative  from  the  stem  camo  (=Skr.  caranay  effectio, 
confectio,  opus,  root  kar)y  thought  to  be  found  in  the  names 
Camaviy  Camonacaey  Camuntuniy  Carnuntes.    The  latter  sug- 

^  Name  of  a  'petra'  mentioned  in  tbe  life  of  Domitian,  Abbot  of  Snsa 
(Segusio,  in  Gallia  Transpadana^,  Boll.  lol.  i.  53.  Artaios,  an  epithet  for 
Mercurj  {Rev,  Ctlt,  ir.  17),  ana  the  name  Arlot  {ibid,  i.  293)  may  also  be 
cognate. 
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gestion  is  Flecliia's.  But  the  absence  from  the  neoceltic 
languages  of  any  derivative  from  the  root  kar  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  former.  The  following  may  therefore  be  given 
as  a  tentative  translation  : 

Ategnati  Druti  filii  lapides  sepulchrales  congessit  Coisis 

Druti  filius. 
Ategnati   Druti   filii    tumulum   congessit  Coisis   Druti 

filius. 

This  sepulchral  record  may  be  compared  with  the  inscription 
at  Penmachno :  ^  Carausius  hie  tacit  in  hoc  congeries  lapidum  : 
with  the  following  extract  from  Nennius,  §  73  :  "  Arthur 
postea  congregavit  congestum  lapidum  sub  lapide  in  quo  erat 
vestigium  canis  sui,  et  vocatur  earn  Cabal:"  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  two  of  the  oldest  Latin  writings  of  the 
Irish :  '*  Et  sepiliuit  ilium  aurigam  Totum  Galuum  id  est 
Totmdely  et  congregauit  lapides  erga  sepulcrum,"  Book  of 
Armagh,  13a,  2:  ^'post  expleta  baptizationis  ministeria  .  .  . 
eodem  in  loco  consequenter  obiit,  ibidemque  socii,  congesto 
lapidum  aceruo,  sepeliunt,"  Adamn&n's  Life  of  Columba,  ed. 
Reeves,  p.  63. 

2.    The  Inseription  of  Novara.^ 

K(VI)TESASOIOIKEN 
^      TANOTALIKNOI 
>      KVITOS 
H      LEKATOS 
O      ANOKOPPKTOS 
^       SETVPOKIOS 
g      ESANEKOTI 
M      ANAREVIMEOS 
12      TANOTALOS 

KAKNITVS 

^  Hubner,  Inscriptt.  BriL  Chrittiauae,  No.  136.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
OmneiU,  i.  166. 

*  Di  un*  ucrizione  eeliiea  trovata  net  NovareHy  par  G.  Flechia,  Torino,  1864. 
BeTiewed  by  Ebel,  Euhn's  Beitrage,  it.  486.  There  is  a  photograph  of  this 
inscription  in  the  Diettonnaire  arehMoffique  de  la  OauUy  t.  i.  inscriptions 
gauloises,  No.  10,  and  a  cast  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain.  Flechia  dates  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  seyenth  century  of  Borne,  say  164  B.C.  In  the  Corpus 
Inacr.  t.  t.  p.  719,  Mommsen  gives  the  first  line  as  **esaioivil(?)ani'*  and  the 
lateral  line  as  •*  takos  (?)  k(?;08ito6it.  .  .  .  **  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  want- 
ing in  the  respect  due  to  a  great  scholar,  if  I  say  that  the  notes  of  interrogation 
are  the  best  parts  of  these  lections. 
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That  !€,  «^l>«dtating  meii^  for  oe^ials  where  necessary, 
atid  m»err5r,g  the  omitted  letiers  wis€*e  there  has  been 
'  Rugiin^/  or  asdmHation  and  sin  glfr.g : 

JSLrTn/^^  a*oio\ken  /Xz^K^r-^Zi^c *:>!",  K^rCmtoSy  Legates, 
Ajhdokfjhogio%,  Sii'ul'O^ket^  ^y*/>jVi- rfi,  AndarevisseoB, 

**  [TLi$  »epalchre)  the  grandjons  ?'  of  Quinta,  (who 
were;  also  the  sons  of  Dannotalos,  (namely) 
Qaintos,  Legates,  Andocombogios,  Setubogios, 
Exandecottis,  Andaievisseos,  (and)  Dannotalos, 
heaped  together.     Tecos  (being)  magistrate." 

Here  l-'mrnifus  (pL  of  Jiarnitu  in  the  Todi  inscription)  is  ob- 
TJouslr  the  Terb.  The  nominatives  in  the  commemorative 
part  of  the  inscription  are  six  singulars,  namely,  Kvitos^ 
(lx>rrowed  fix)m  Quintns^,  Legaiot  (horrowed  from  Legatus), 
An/Jocomhogi'TM,  Sffubrpgios^  Ejran/i<^yffi$j^  Aniiarecisseos,  and 
Dannofalwi,  and  two  plurals,  Tir.,  DannofaUctioi^  or  sons 
of  Dannotalos,  and  asotoi\  which  denotes,  perhaps,  the 
'  grandsons '  of  Kn'fa  (Quinta),  with  the  gen.  sing,  of 
whose  name  the  6rst  line  begins.  For  the  dropping  of 
n  in  Kritcm  and  K(n)fes  compare  Lat.  Quite  in  "Wordsworth, 
Early  Latin,  p.  23.  As  to  the  patronymic  Dannotalicnoi  see  No. 
L  Afsoicn,  nom.  pi.  ot asoios,  which,  like  as-an  'blood,'  Goth. 
ajft-n,  may  be  a  deriTative  of  the  root  m  (werfen,  schiessen). 
As  there  is  no  suffix  -oto,  a^oios  must  stand  for  asovios,  with 
the  same  loss  of  intervocalic  r  that  we  find  in  loincata, 
loineatiun,  loincissius,  compared  with  lorincillus.  With 
^aj^jriojs  compare  Lexorii,  Segon'i,  and  the  town-names  Segovia, 
Oviwovunf  (Vinnorion).  The  Latin  Pacuvins^  Vesuvim, 
Lanucium,  the  Umbr.  Krapurio  (later  Grahovio),  Fisotio 
TWiX  aWj  be  compared.  With  Ando-com-bogios  cf.  the  Ando- 
€itm^y/rtH$  of  Csesar,  Gliick,  K.N.  26.  The  prefix  ando 
«<?frms  =  Skr.  adha  in  adhara,  adhama,  Setu-hogios  occurs, 
latinised,  in  De  Wal,  p.  200  {Setuhogius  JEsuggi  /.).  Like 
Andfj-^jm-hogios  it  is   a  compound  of  hogios,  which  occurs 

*  Qumtui  also  occurs  in  the  place-name  Quintiacitm  now  Quincieux  (Is^re). 
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in  A'brextU'bogitis,  Ad-bogiuSy  Tu-bogius,  Ver-com-bogiuSy  and 
is  perhaps  cognate  with  Slav.  bog&  *  good/  Skr.  bhaga. 
With  8etU'  cf.  Setoniua  and  possibly  Nappi-setUy  infra  No. 
27.  Ex-ande-cotti  is  for  'Cottia,  as  Sumeli,  infra  No.  24,  for 
Sumelis.  "With  co^^ils  are  cognate  Cottitis,  Cottos,  Melo-cotthiSy 
Afe-cottiy  and  Corn.  co/A  (old),  Br.  coz,  And-are-visseos,  like 
Vmonius  (Steiner,  800),  seems  derived  from  the  root  vid 
fvisseos  ex  tid-teon)  :  with  the  first  part  of  the  word  cf.  the 
coin-legend  Annoroveci,  Rev.  Celt.  li.  95. 

Danno-talos  is  a  compound  of  tales  (forehead),  which  we  find 
also  in  Argio-talus,  Carrio-talus,  Dubno-faluSy  Ro-talus,  Samo- 
iaius,  and  W.  Tal-iesin.  The  first  element,  Danno  (if  this  be 
the  true  reading),  occurs  infra  No,  18,  and  also  in  Danno- 
marusy  Danno-rix,  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  165.  Danua  and  Dano-tale, 
with  a  single  n,  also  occur,  ibid. 

Tekas  toutiu{a)  is  a  nom.  absolute.  Tekoa  in  neoceltic  is 
represented  by  W.  tec  (in  Tecnied  *  Fair-neck '),  now  tig 
'pulcher'  (cf.  the  Latin  names  Pulcher,  Pulcheria),  Toutiu{a) 
(=the  Tooi/Twi;?  of  No.  6  infra)  must  be  a  masc.  stem  in  t, 
dy  or  n,  related  to  toutUy  Jr.  tuathy  W.  tud,  as  Goth,  thiudana 
(rex)  is  to  thiuda  (folk).  As  the  gen.  Toutionia  occurs 
(Moramsen,  Inscr.  Helv.  No.  284),  toutiu(8)  probably  is  a  stem 
in  n. 

The  ken  is  probably  a  conjunction,  but  its  etymology  is 
obscure. 

3.  The  Inscription  of  Voltino  (Lago  di  Qarda).^ 

TETVMVS 

SEXTI 

DVGIAVA 

SAlxlADIS 

TOWEDECAVI 

OBVLDINV  TINV. 

Tetumtta  {filiua)   Sexti,  Curator  Saaaarenaia,  me  addixit 
Obuldino  Tino. 

Drawn  in  Mommsen's  Nordetrwkinehe  Alphabete,  taf .  ii.  1 7,  and  in  Enbn's 
^t'age,  iii.  170,  No.  16  :  "  immurato  in  campanile  d'una  delle  chiesicciuole  de' 
l^ti  Cenacensi  non  molto  luiigi  da  Limone."    The  first  three  lines  are  in  Roman 
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The  third  character  of  the  fifth  line  (W)  occurs  in  other 
inscriptions  in  the  names  RAWEANA,  lAWO,  LELLAWO, 
SOWILI  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  205),  which  must  be  read 
Mameana,  lamOy  LellamOy  Sontili,  But  two  of  the  characters 
in  which  the  last  two  lines  are  written  do  not  occur  elsewhere. 
They  are  I  •  I  ,  which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
or  o  °  o»  which  is  the  ninth  character  of  the  sixth  line,  and 
letters  like  arrows  in  the  fifth  place  of  line  5,  and  in 
the  fifth  place  of  line  6.  The  first  of  these  characters  must 
be  either  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  It  cannot  be  a  vowel, 
for  all  the  vowels  «,  ^,  t,  o,  u  are  represented  otherwise  in 
these  two  lines.  It  must  therefore  be  a  consonant,  not  6, 
<?,  /,  w,  w,  nor  t?,  which  are  otherwise  represented  in  these 
lines :  it  must,  in  other  words,  be  (/,  /,  ^,  //,  p,  q,  r,  or  t. 
Of  these  t  is  preferable,  as  it  yields  in  the  last  line  an 
intelligible  TinUy  dat.  sg.  of  the  name  of  the  deity =Etr.  Tiwfl, 
and  in  the  penultimate  line  the  intelligible  prefix  ^-=Ir. 
toneless  do-.  The  signs  like  arrows  must  then  be  either 
^»  f>  9i  ^i  Pj  ^f  or  r.  Of  these  d  is  preferable,  as  we  then  get 
in  the  penultimate  line  the  intelligible  -decavi. 

Here  dugiava  (obviously  in  apposition  with  the  2/-stem  Tetu- 
mus)  may  be  a  masc.  a-stem,  like  Ateula^  infra;  and  cognate 
with  dugeonteOy  No.  18,  and  the  names  Dugius,  Dugeniiis,  a 
woman's  name,  Dugiowa^  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  167,  an'd  see  the  Corp. 
Inscr.  lat.  v.  p.  512,  No.  4887.  Sassaria  (the  D  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  probably  to  be  read  r),  an  adjectival  «-stem  agreeing  with 
dugiava  ;  to-  may  be=the  Old-Irish  accented  prepositional 
prefix  tu\  the  WE  (i.e.  me)  may  be  the  infixed  pronoun; 
tO'decavi,  a  pret.  act.  sg.  3  from  a  verb  of  which  the  O.-Ir. 
dodichaim  is  the  neoceltic  reflex,  and  which  is  cognate  with 
Lat.  dicOy  Gr.  SeU-w-fii,  Goth,  teiha  (nuntio).  Obuldinu  Tinu 
seems  the  name  of  the  deity  {Obuldinos  Tinos)  in  the  dat.  sg., 
to  whom  was  dedicated  the  object  on  which  the  inscription  is 
found.  Ttnos  may  be  the  Gaulish  reflex  of  the  Etruscan 
Tinia,  Tina,  which  corresponded  with  the  Gr.  Zeus  (Preller, 
R'&tnische  Mpthologie,  1865,  p.  165). 

For  the  omission  of  a  word  corresponding  with  *  filius ' 
before  the  father's  name,  compare  Doiros  Segamari,  infra  No. 
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17,  Martialis  Dannofali,  No.  18,  and  in  Greek  ^AXKcfiid^^ 
6  KXewiov. 

4.  The  Inscription  of  Verona} 

SENOSIPEVKIHKAVOSAQSSIIHSEIMEROKIQOININAQ 

This  inscription  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  sign 
(like  o  with  a  perpendicular  tail)  here  represented  by  Q^ 
is  read  0  by  Mommsen  and  regarded  as  a  mark  of  inter- 
punction  by  Cuno.  But  it  closely  resembles  the  Greek  sign 
for  the  kappa,  the  Semitic  guttural  qoph  occuring  in  qopiv- 
660€v,  yXai/qdnriBL ,  '^Eqrwp,^  /c.t.X.  For  88  the  inscription  has 
the  sign  (P<l),  used  also  in  the  Todi  inscription,  to  denote 
the  sharp  Sj  which  descends  from  m.     Read  therefore : 

Qaninio  Qikaremies  hiiss  qasova  khik  Vepisones. 

Here  Qaninio,  hiiss  and  qasova  are  obviously  nominatives 
singular,  and  Qikoremies  and  Vepisones  are  genitives  sg. 

Qaninio  (like  8osio  infra)  is  a  fern.  t<i-stem  =  Oaninia, 
Steiner,  No.  2225,  the  fem.  of  Caninius,  Knabl,  Mitth,  d. 
hist.  r.f.  Steiermark,  4,  197. 

Qikoremies,  gen.  sg.  of  Qicoretnio,  another  fem.  fd-stem, 
cognate  with  Oicaru  (Frohner  cited  Euhn's  Beitr.  iii.  188). 
For  the  suffix  compare  Artemia,  Artemius,  G.C. 

Hiiss  may  represent  an  earlier  ptens,  pien(t)s,  a  participial 
formation  from  the  root  jw=7rd,  whence 7rao9,  Tnyo?  'kinsman.' 
For  the  change  ot  pto  h  compare  the  Irish  haue,  Heriu,  hilar, 
hetho,  honn,  huide,  cognate,  respectively,  with  irdi^,  Iliepla^ 
TToXu?,  Skr.  pitu,  Lat.  pondus,  Skr.  padya. 

Qflsovn  may  be  the  fern,  of  Cassavus,  Gliick,  K.N.  85,  105, 
and  cognate  with  the  Gaulish  casamo,  cassamo  (gl.  adsectator), 
Casatus  (Gruter,  643,  1),  the  Ir.  casaiin  (flecto,  verto,  from 
qastdmi),  casal  (gL  paenula,  lacerna,  from  qastlo)  and  Lat 
quasilius,  -urn,  ^quas. 

^  Ob  a  metal  plate  found  near  Verona.  MommBeUy  Nordetnukisehs  Alphabefe, 
a.  210,  tafel  ii.  n.  19.  Cnno,  New  Jahrhucher  fur  PhiMogie  u.  Padagogik^  66. 
113  0.  114,  88.  227-229. 

'  The  sound  is  rendered,  Latin-fasbion,  by  QV  in  tbe  names  Seguano^  Qundiaiet 
(Orelli,  626),  and  Quigo,  Quardaio  TSteiner,  2817),  which  last  may  be  connected 
with  W.  porth  (auxilium,  subsidinm),  Texquisius  (Steiner,  1486). 

*  See  6.  Meyer,  Griechische  Grammatik,  1880,  }  191. 

Fhil.  Traaf.  ISSM.  10 
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Khik  (leg.  kve-k  P),^  a  double  copulative  particle,  like  eti-c 
infra  and  Lat.  at^que,  a-c. 

Vepisones,  gen.  sg.  of  Vepi'Sona,  a  compound  of  which  the 
first  element  seems  connected  with  the  Gaulish  names  Veptts, 
VepOy  Veponius,  Veponia  (W.  gweb  'visage'),  and  the  second 
with  8ono8,  sonios  in  the  names  TogisontM,  Vegi-sanius,  and 
perhaps  Tarbei-sonius  infra,  No.  14. 

The  following  is  a  tentative  translation : 

"  Caninia,    a    kinswoman    of    Cicoremia    and    also    a 
follower  of  Vepisona." 

6.  The  Inscription  of  Este} 

TARKNO    VOSSENO. 

This  is  only  a  woman's  name.  Two  fem.  a-stems  in  the 
nom.  sg.  (Ebel,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  v.  80,  note).  Three  explana- 
tions of  Tarkno  have  been  suggested.  It  may  be  abbreviated 
for  Tarikno  'daughter  of  Tares'  (cf.  the  names  Tapih 
howovy  Brogi'taroa),  a -fem.  form  corresponding  with  masc. 
patronymics  in  -imoSf  like  Lrutiknos  supra.  It  may,  secondly, 
be  a  compound  of  -kno  with  the  prepositional  prefix  tar,  which 
we  have  in  Tar-con-di-motus,  It  may,  lastly,  be  the  Oauhsh 
reflex  of  the  Etruscan  Tarchnas.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
must  practise  the  ars  nesciendi.  As  to  VossenOf  for  the  root 
compare  Voasis,  Vossius,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  405,  and  for 
the  suffix,  Advoknm,  Advolena^  Belenus. 

II.   Inscriptions  in  Greek  Characters. 

6.  JFirst  Inscription  of  Vaison? 

CErOMAPOC 

OYIAAONEOC 

TOOYTIOYC 

NAMAYCATIC 

EIWPOYBHAH 

CAMICOCIN 

NEMHTON 

^  M 1 1  4M  ^^^^  might  easily  be  miscopied  by  the  engraTer  as  >|  |  H>|  k\ik, 
'  Auf  dem  bauche  eines  thongefasses  von  rother  farbe,  0,14  meter  hoch,  0,70 

brest.    Grefunden  bei  Ente  in  den  von  Obizzi  veranstalteten  ausgrabungen,  jetzt 

im  museum  Ton  Catajo  (Oberitalien),  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  172,  173. 

'  Inscription  votive  grav6e  en  lettres  grecques  cundves  sur  une  petite  dalle  de- 

pierre  blanche  h.  pen  pr^s  carr^e,  provenant  de  Vaison,  aujourdliui  au  muse9 

d'AvignoUi  Dictionnaire  Arch.,  Inscr.  Gauloises,  No.  2. 
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That  is:  Segomdros   Vtlloneos,  toutitM  Namausatis,  eidru 
Belesami  sosin  nemeton, 

'^  Segoroaros,  son  of  Yillonos,  a  magistrate  of  Nemausus 
(Nimes),  made  for  Belesama  this  temple." 

Here  Sego-mdros  (gen.  Segoman,  No.  17)  is  a  compound 
of  the  adj.  mdras  (It,  mdr,  mbr  *  great/  W.  maun')  and  the 
stem  of  9eg(>8f  which  seems  to  have  had  two  meanings, 
(1)  'strength/  (2)  'sagacity.*  Sego-B  'strength*  (in  Sego- 
briga,  Sego-dunum^  and  in  the  derivatives  Segomo,  Segovia), 
comes  from  the  root  sagh,  whence  Skr.  sahas  *  strength/  Gr. 
e)^«,  ixypo^,  oxypo^y  the  Tout,  sigU,  Sigtnar,  and  the  mod. 
Irish  sedh,  aeadh  (strength,  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1668),  which 
seems  misspelt  for  segh,  seagh.  Segos  (sagacity)  comes  from 
the  root  sag,  whence  also  Lat.  sagio,  sagax,  and  Jr.  seaghmhar 
(Gael,  seadhmhor  *  sagax'),  which  seems  exactly  the  reflex  of 
our  Segomaros. 

Vtlloneos  {^zVilhnins,  Gruter  488,  5),  like  Condilleos, 
Litumareos,  Elusconios,  Illiakeos,  Tarbeisonioa,  and  Liscius,  is 
a  patronymic,  formed  like  Greek  ^AttoWjcovio^,  Aiovvaio^, 
Lat.  Marius,  Octavia,  and  Skr.  Kauran/a-s  (Bopp,  V.G.  §  899). 
The  father*s  name,  Villonos^  may  he  connected  with  Ir.  feil 
*  horse,*  which  points  to  a  protocol  tic  villos, 

Totitius  (also  perhaps  in  the  Novara  inscription;  No.  2) 
seems  nom.  sg.  of  a  consonantal  stem,  meaning  some  kind 
of  magistrate. 

Namausatis  an  adj.  in  -ati  formed  from  Namau80B^=. 
mfAava-o^ :  cf.  dunatis^  randosatis,  Gaulish  epithets  of  Mars, 
and  ninquatis,  an  epithet  of  Silvanus. 

Eidru,   written   ieuru   in   seven   other  inscriptions    (Nos. 
14,   15,    16,     17,    18,     19,    20),    is    obviously    the    verb 

of  the  sentence.     It  seems  to  be  compounded  with  the  prep. 

«=Gr.  hn,  Skr.  api,  with   regular  loss   of  p.      The  root 

'ttaybe  ur  'to  make,*  which  Mowat*  finds  in  the  Lat.  ur-na 

(rf.  fictilia  from  fi-n-go),  and  which  may  also  be  the  source 

of  Qr.  vp-yri,  whence    Lat.   urceus.     In    Irish    this    root 

.    ^plieation  tTune  inteription  cdramique  gauloise,  Comptes  rendas  de  V Acad^mie 
'^^InBcriptioM,  D^cembre,  1880. 
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apparently  occurs,  compounded  with  f=e7rt,  in  i&rad  (gl. 
factum  est),  Arm.  189**.  1,  and  in  the  following  forms  from 
the  Lebor  na  hUidre  ^ :  mairg  iuras  inn-orgain  sa  !  far  Lomna 
(*woe  to  him  who  causes  this  destruction!'  says  L.),  LIT. 
87**.,  iiirthar  ind  orgain  (let  the  ruin  be  wrought),  88*., 
iMhar  lat  ind  orgain  innocht  (let  the  ruin  be  wrought  by 
thee  to-night),  88*.,  mad  mo  chomarle  dognethe  and,  ni  iurfaithe 
ind  orgain  (if  my  advice  had  been  acted  upon,  the  ruin  would 
not  have  been  wrought),  88*. 

Selesami,  dat.  sg.  of  Belesama,  a  Gaulish  Minerva,  the 
Belisama^  of  an  inscription  of  Oonserans  (Orelli,  1431  ; 
De  Wal,  52)} 

Sosin,  also  in  No.  18  for  sosion  (as  Old  Latin  alis,  alid, 
for  aliuSy  aliud,  and  in  TJmbr.  ocrem  Fisim  '  montem  Fisium'), 
seems  a  demonstrative  pronoun  agreeing  with  the  accusative 
nemeton=:lr,  netned  (gl.  sacellura),  and  also  in  Apv-vifierov 
(Strabo),  AuyovoTO-vifieTop  and  Nefj^ero'/Spirya  (Ptol.),  Ife- 
metO'Cenna  (Caesar)  and  Nemetodurum^  later  Ifemptodorum,  the 
phonetic  equivalent  of  Netnthor,  Fiacc's  hymn,  1. 

7.   First  Inscription  of  Nimes? 

TAPTAB  :  :  lAAANOYIAKOS  AEAE 
MATPEBONAMAYZIKABOBPATOYDE 

That  is:  Oartab{os)  Illanoviacos  dede  Mdtrebo  Namausicdho 
brdtude." 

"Gartabos,   (son)  of  Illanoviax,  placed  (this)  for  the 
Nemausian  Mothers  by  decree." 

*  Quoted  by  Kuno  Meyer,  ReT.  Celt.  vi.  pp.  191, 192.  From  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  nonn  orgain ^  the  Terb  iuraim  seems  to  have  got  in  later  Middle- 
Irish  the  meaning  *  to  destroy.*  Thus :  ro-iurtha  mace  seeht  mbliadan  di  eeck 
brnthairniu  (a  seyen-years  child  was  destroyed  for  every  hair),  LL.  252*».  So 
O'Clery:  iiirl  ur  A.  orgain.  The  Old-Insh  forms /rw»-mrr  (gl.  auersabor), 
fritamm'toT'sa  (gl.  me  adficiet),  fritamm-iurat  (me  adficient)  are  connected  by 
Thumeysen  (Rev.  Celt.  vi.  p.  96)  with  frit-n-orr  Tquod  inficiet),  frts-n-orgar 
(affioitur),  fris'oirelia  (adversabantur),  and  seem  to  be  ^-futures  from  the  com- 
pound verb  ^I'Orgim,  tne  simple  stem  orgt  regularly  becoming  orx,  orty  orr^  and 
even  or, 

'  Ce  sumom  de  Minerve  pent  s'interpreter  par  belUeoMa,  de  bel  guerre,  en 
^llois,  et  de  tama  =  Scr.  «afna,  Gr.  ^fios,  Lat.  similiSy  anc.  irl.  tamai,  amal,  etc. 
Cf.  le  goth.  et  anc.  all.  sama^  et  tarn  dans  les  composes  analogues,  arbeittamy 
eriantf  ratsam^  etc.  (Pictet). 

'  Sur  le  tailloir  d'un  chapiteau,  en  beaux  caract^res  grecs  d*une  ^poque  ancienne 
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Here  dede  (also  in  Nos.  8  and  13)  is  the  verb,  cognate  with 
ri-drffjn^  Skr.  dadhdmi, 

Matrebo  Namauaicdbo  are  the  datives  pi.  of  the  names 
of  the  mother-goddesses  ^  to  whom  the  object  was  dedi- 
cated :  with  -abo,  cf.  the  abua  of  Lat.  datives,  Wordsworth  50. 

Bratu'de  is  a  formula  (also  in  Nos.  8,  12  and  13)  corre- 
sponding to  the  Latin  *ex  imperio,*^  'imperio*  or  'jussu.' 
The  theme  of  brdtu-de  is  hrdtu^^=lr,  brdth,  W.  brawd,  and 
the  'de  is  compared  by  Fictet  with  the  dha  of  Zend  abla- 
tives such  as  qa/na-dha  (somnio)  graoshddha  (obedienti^), 
dkhsiae-dha  (pace).  I  rather  think  our  de  (Ir.  di)  is = Lat. 
de,  here  used  as  a  postposition  like  the  Umbrian  -anter, 
-ad,  'kum,  -en,  -tu,  and  -per  in  nomne-per,  okri-per. 
Similar  postpositions  occur  in  neoceltic.  Thus  Mid.  Br. 
boed-^r  larg  (gL  large  en  viande,  boet).  Rev.  Celt.  i.  398, 
tuhen  (leg.  lech-en)  uhel  (gl.  locus  alt[us]  in  quo),  Com. 
cnes-en  (in  skin)  Meriasek,  3144«  Bemain  the  first  two 
words,  which  the  analogy  of  Nos.  3,  17,  and  18  leads  one  to 
regard  as  the  donor's  name,  followed  by  the  gen.  sg.  of  the 
name  of  the  donor's  father,  rather  than  (as  Pictet  thinks) 
the  donor's  own  name  followed  by  an  adjective  in  the  nom. 
sg.  m.  Oartabos  is  formed  like  Arabus,  Intarabus^  and  the 
place-names  Cenabum^  Aballaba,  With  lUanoviax,  cf.  Ulan- 
ris$a  (Steiner,  1862),  and  the  Irishman's  name  Illann  Find^ 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  tale  of  Deirdre. 

8.  Second  Inscription  of  Nimes.^ 

KACCITAAOC 
OYEPCIKNOCA 
EAEBPATOYA 
EKANTENAAA 


qu'on  ne  peat  pas  pr^ciser.  —  Dietionnaire  ArehSologiqut  de  la  Gavle,  Inscr 
raidoises,  Ko.  1  (where  it  is  drawn).  Translated  by  Siegfried,  in  Euhn  und 
Schleicher's  Beitrage,  i.  p.  461.  Now  '*  dans  le  temple  de  Diane/*  near  which 
it  waa  found  in  1742. 

^  As  to  these  goddesses,  see  Vallentin,  Bey.  Celt.  iv.  27. 

*  For  instance  :    Matronis  Ajliabm  M,  Marius  Maroellui  pro  $e  et  tui*  ex 
imperio  ipearum,  De  Wal,  De  Moedergodinnen^  p.  88. 

>  Also  in  BratU'9pantiumy  cognate  with  M imdu-bratiue  and  Catei'bratiut. 

*  d*Arhois  de  JnbainTille,  Bevue  dee  Hoei^tet  tavantee,  t.  iy.  6«  s^rie  C1876}|  p. 
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That  is:  Cassitalos  Versicnos  dede  brdtude cantena La. ,,. 
"  CassitaloSy  son  of  Versos,  placed  by  decree  caniena  to  La ... ." 

The  fifth  line  has  been  read  MiEINOVII  ;  but  this  is 
almost  certainly  wrong. 

Casd-talos  *  fair-brow '  (supra,  No.  3) :  casai  from  ead-iO 
Versos  is  cognate  with  Skr.  varshiyas  (upper),  Lat.  verruca, 
from  versuca.  Ion.  oipo^  (mountain),  ^Opiarry;,  0.  Sax.  trriselik 
('  riesig').  As  to  the  formula  dede  brdtud^,  see  No.  7.  Caniena 
is  an  ace.  pi.  neut.     The  meaning  is  unknown. 

9.  Third  Inscription  of  Nimes} 

ECKirro 

PEIEKO 

NAIAAE 

OC 

That  is  :    Uncingoreix  Condilleos,   "  Excingorix,  son  of 
CondiUos." 

Escingo-reix  is  a  compound  of  ex-cingo-s  (pervalidus)  and 
reix  (rex).    As  to  the  patronymic  in  -eos,  v.  supra,  No.  6. 


266.  E.  Ernault,  Bulletin  Metuuel  d$  la  faeulU  des  Leltres  de  Foitiert,  F6mer, 
1885,  p.  88. 

^  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  S^vue  dea  Soeiites  aavantes^  t.  It.  6«  s^rie,  1876. 

^  Revue  Celtique.  t.T.  p.  1 20.  The  original  has  disappeared,  but  a  copy  by  Siguier 
is  preserved  in  the  library  at  N  imes.  In  his  text  he  gives  K  O  N  A  E I A  A  EOC  i 
but  in  his  transliteration  KoySiAAcos .  M.  Ernault  thinks,  perhaps  rightlj,  ibaX  this 
inscription  is  Greek.  Ue  also  thinks  that  the  inscription  of  Gargas  (\aacluse)— 
ECKErrAI  BAAOOYIKOYNIAI  **<»  Excinga,  daughter  of  Balon- 
cunos  " — is  Greek,  the  two  words  being  datives. 

The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  letters  on  a  stele  in  the  museum  at 
Avignon  {Bull  Soe.  Antiquairea,  1879,  p.  128). 

OYAAIKIO 
ONEPECT 
AIOYNIAI 

*'  On  a  trouv6,'*  writes  M.  Gaidoz  (24  Juillet,  1879),  "  dans  une  armoire  du  mus^ 
de  Ntmes  un  fragment  d*inscription  longtemps  negligee,  nuds  qui  est  Gaulois,  si 
la  seconde  ligne  contient,  comme  il  est  probable,  le  mot  tooutioua.  Yoici  le 
fragment,  en  lettres  Grecques : 

MBATI 

TOOY    

TIM       

Za  seconde  ligne  est  seule  entidre.  La  premiere  est  mutil^  par  le  haut,  la  troisi^me 
l>ar  le  has.'* 
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10.  The  First  Inscription  of  St.-Remy  {Nimea)} 

BIMMOC    AITOYMAPEOC 

That  is :  Bimmos  Litumareos,  *'  Bimmos,  son  of  Litu- 
mdros.'^     On  a  stele. 

As  to  the  patronymic  in  -eos,  y.  supra.  No.  6. 

11.   The  Second  Inscription  of  St.-ltemy? 

OYPITAKOC 

HAOYC 

KONIOC 

That  is  :  Uritdcos  ( Vritdcos  P)  JSlusconios,  "  Fritacos 
(Yritacos  P),  son  of  Elusconos.''     On  another  stele. 

With  Uritacos  M.  Mowat  (Explication,  etc.,  ubi  supra) 
connects  Urittiue^  Ate-uritus^  Aturita,  and  refers  them  all  to 
the  root  ur  (facere),  which  we  have  already  found  in  eioru. 
As  to  the  patronymic  in  -ios,  y.  supra,  No.  6. 

12.    The  Inscription  of  Malaucine  {Vaucluse)? 

///AOYC/ 

/lAAIAKEO/ 

MACEAOYB 

PATOYAE 

KANTEAA 

That  is  :  .  .  .  lous{os)  Illiakeo{s)  maselu  brdtude  cantela. 
'*....  lusos,  son  of  llliacos,  by  order  set  (these) 
cantela** 

As  to  the  patronymic  in  -eoSy  y.  supra,  No.  6.     As  to 

^ '  Bevm  Celtique^  t.  iiL  p.  606,  citing  the  Quigrdt  areheologiqut  d$  Frmnee, 
1877,  p.  623-628. 

'  £.  Eniault,  Bulletin  mensuel  de  la  FaeuU4  des  LettrM  d$  Poitieraj  F^Yner, 
1886,  p.  86,  where  the  third  line  is  read  (from  a  plaster-cast)  MACEAOYB. 
*'U  3e  U™,"  says  M.  Ernault,  "  a  6te  lue,  par  M.  Allraer,  M  ACEAOY, 
f  Ptt M.  H.  de  Ville-fosse  PACEAOYB   (Bulletin  6pigraphique,  mai-jnin, 

H  p.  141),  puis  I  ACEAOY,  pui«  avec  M.  Eochetin  (DP ACEAOY 
V4ma,p.i35^  1;  136,  3). '  There  is  an  almost  illegible  heliograTure  oi  this 
"^tion  m  the  Eenie  Archeol.  for  No?.  Dec.,  1884,  p.  380. 
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/ 


brdtU'de,  supra,  No.  7.  In  go-bedbi  we  shall  find  a  verbal 
prefix  gO'y  and  in  the  verb  ma-selu,  the  ma-  is  perhaps  another 
verbal  prefix = the  Vedic  Bmai  the  root  may  be  that  of 
creXKo)  {i'<rrd\fjv),  stellen.  For  the  loss  of  t  of.  W.  seilio 
(fundare),  sail  (fundamentum),  also  from  ^stal;  W.  safn 
(08,  oris),  Br.  stajfn  (palatum),  Gr.  tnofjM,  Zend  gtaman ;  W. 
ser-en  ( Stella),  Br.  ster,  Zend  gtare;  W.  sain  (son us),  aro- 
V09,  ^stan;  sam  (stratum),  y/stavy  whence  sterna,  oTopwfu; 
seft/li  (stare),  ^sta-m:  serch  (love),  Ir.  sere,  Qr.  uroprfrj :  serfyll 
(caducus),  y/starb ;  sofl-yn  (stipula).  The  ace.  pi.  cantela 
should  possibly  be  read  cantena,  see  supra  No.  8,  and  infra 
No.  13.  It  may  be  cognate  with  canity,  camb-tos,  Thumeysen 
Keltoromanisches,  53. 

13.  The  Inscription  of  Colias  (Qard).^ 

EKOAIO 
C  P  I  O  Y 
MAN 
E  Y  A  N 
AO////^A 
NA/0  A  E 
AEBPATO 
YAEKAN 
TEN 

This  inscription  must  have  been  inaccurately  copied.  It 
obviously  contains  the  formula  dede  brdtude,  No.  7  supra,  an 
accusative  pi.  canten(a),  Nos.  7,  8,  and  perhaps  12,  and  it  seems 
to  begin  with  the  name  {E)xcolio»  ^ ;  but  the  remainder  is 
quite  obscure. 

III.    Inscriptions  in  Roman  Characters. 

Of  these  there  are  fifteen.  Let  us  first  take  the  seven 
containing  the  verb  ieuru, 

1  F.  Germer-Durand,  BulJetin  epigraphique^  1884,  p.  263.  Found  "  k  rErmi. 
tage  de  Notre  Dame  de  LaveI,  pr^s  Colias  (Gaid).*'  An  oblong  stone  raiployed 
aa  **  moellon  dans  le  mur  meri^onal  de  la  Chapelle." 

>  Of.  perhaps  the  Gaulish  eolisatum  a  kind  of  chariot,  Ir.  cm/. 
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14.  Inscription  of  Vieux- Poitiers.^ 

RATIN  BRIVATIOM 

FRONTV  .    TARBEISONIOS 
lEVRV. 

That  is :  "  Propugnaculum  pontilium  Fronto,  Tarbeisoni 
filius,  fecit.'* 

The  -TIN  of  ratin  (=Ir.  raith-n)  is  represented  by  a 
monogram  in  which  the  I  joins  horizontally  the  T  and  N. 
Brivatiom  ('pontilium')  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  a  derivative  of 
hrita  (bridge),  in  Bnva  laarae  (Pontoise),  Samaro-brwa,  Bnto- 
durum,  etc.,  as  u8{e)ilom  infra  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  an  ^useHon-^. 
Lat.  velum.  Cf.  Latin  genitives  pi.  like  Romanom^  sestertium, 
procuniy  pairicium,  Wordsworth,  59.  The  Gauls  seem  to  have 
kept  the  m  in  the  genitive  pi.  to  distinguish  this  case  from 
the  ace.  sg.  where,  as  in  Greek,  the  primeval  in  was  weakened 
to  n.  The  prehistoric  Irish  changed  m  in  both  cases  to  n. 
Frontu  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  name  Fronto,  Tarhei* 
9onios  is  a  patronymic,  supra  No.  6. 

15.  Inscription  of  Volnay} 

ICCAVOS  .  OP 
PIANICNOS  .  lEV 
RV  .  BRIGINDONI 
CANTALON. 

That  is  :  "  Iccavos,  son  of  Oppianos,  made  for  Brigindu 
a  cantalon.'' 

Iceavos  is  connected  with  Icos,  Iccius,  Iccianus,  Icco» 
Cantalon,  like  nemeton  and  celicnon,  is  probably  the  name 
of  some  edifice,  cognate  with  the  cantus  in  Canti  cantus,  now 
Cachan  (Seine).  Pictet,  however,  regards  it  as  the  ace.  sg. 
of  *cantahs,  a  Gaulish  loan  from  Lat.  cantharus. 

^  '*  Sor  la  face  nord  d'nn  menhir  plants  au  lieu  dit  Vieus-Poititrt,  mhs  la  riye 
du  Clain.*' — Dietiotmaire  arekdologique  d$  la  OauU^  Inscriptions  gauloises,  Nos.  3 
el  3  bu. 

'  **  Pierre  meplate  provenant  de  Yolnay,  oonsenr^  an  Mus^e  de  Beanne.  L'in- 
icription,  graT^e  en  b^ox  caract^ree  sur  un  champ  refouillS  et  jadis  entour^  d*nn 
eadre,  pr6iente  encore  det  restes  du  mastic  rouge  oui  remplissait  les  creux  dee 
leteea,  oe  qui  permet,  quoiqu'elle  soit  un  pen  fruste,  ae  la  lire  sans  h^tation.*' — 
IM,  Ko.  4. 
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16.  Insoripdon  of  Autun} 

LICNOS  •  CON 
TEXT08  •  lEVRV  • 
ANVALONNACV  • 
CANECOSEDLON- 

''Licnos   Contextos  made  for  Anyaloonficos  a  golden 
chair." 

In  its  Latinised  fonh  Licmts  occurs  on  an  inscription  near 
Aquileia  (Euhn's  Beitr.  iii.  p.  428),  and  also  as  a  potter's 
name  at  Bavai  (Rev.  Celt.  ii.  p.  257),  and  seems  cognate 
with  Liccatus,  Licaius,  Licnos,  and  the  Ir.  kcc^  W.  li^ch  (a 
flagstone).  In  con-iextos,  as  in  EptiS-a'texto-rigiy  No.  23, 
the  group  XT  seems  to  stand  for  CHT,  as  in  EpcfS-atextchrigi^ 
infra,  DIVIXTVS^  compared  with  DIVICTA,^  LVXTIIRIOC* 
-Lucterim^:  PIXTILOS=PICTILOS,^  VENEXTOC  com- 
pared  with  VennectiH?  The  root  may  be  teg,  whence  the 
Irish  teg,  tech  (house),  W.  ty,  the  Qr.  reyo?  and  the  Lat. 
tego,  teC'tum,  O.N.  thak^  Eng.  thatch.  In  form,  then, 
contextos  is  the  Lat.  participle  contectus;^  but  it  probably 
had  the  active  meaning  of  'protector.'  Of  the  god-name 
Au'Valonnacos  the  root  must  be  re?/,  whence  the  Ogmic  gen. 
sg.  Valamni,^^  the  Ir.  verb  subst./fl//  (there  is),  and  the  Lat. 
ralere.  The  intensive  prefix  an-  is  the  Lat.  an  (up)  in  an- 
helo,  cognate  with  6r.  dva,  avm,  and  still  kept  in  the  neo- 
Celtic  languages,  Ir.  an-Jad  (storm),  jDorn.  an-auhel  (gl. 
procella)  =  W.  en-aicel,  Br.  am-prefan  (rubeta).  Siegfried 
conjectured  that  canfco-sedlon  meant  'a  golden  chair,'  and 
compared  with  -aedlon,  the  Lat.  sella  (for  sedla),  A.S.  setl, 
Eng.  settle,  N.H.G.  seszel,  and  W.  gor-sedd,  Ir.  suide^  with 

1  **  Pierre  m6plate  avec  cadre  et  champ  refouill6  poor  rinscription,  trouyee  k 
Autun,  et  conserv^e  dans  le  Mua6e  arch^loeique  de  cette  riUe." — Ibid,  No.  5. 
«  Cited  by  Mowat,  Mev.  Archiol.    F^y.-Mars,  1878. 
'  Ibid. 

*  Hucber,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  p.  100. 

*  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  vii.  6.  ' 

«  Rey.  Celt.  i.  p.  297.     Hucher,  VArt  Gauloite,  t  ii.  p.  162. 

'  Rev.  Celt.  i.  p.  298.     Hucher,  loc.  eit.  p.  166. 

^  Mowatf  loe.  eit.  from  the  inscription  of  Nizy-le-Comte,  now  in  the  muaeimx 
of  Soissons. 

'  Other  Gaulish  participles  in  -to  are  KcXrof,  Crestus,  Graptut,  Melius. 

^^  Uhfs,  Early  Britain,  p.  282,  from  '*  Rooyesmore  in  the  pariah  of  AgUsliy 
CO.  Cork,  Ord.  Sheet,  72.'* 
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eaneco,  the  Skr.  kanaka  'gold.'  Pictet,  p.  39,  justly  objects 
that  kanaka  is  not  found  in  any  other  Aryan  tongue, 
and  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Gaulish  alone  should  have  pre- 
served it.  The  Skr.  cognate  is,  I  think,  kcAcana  (gold, 
golden),  which  Fick  *  compares  with  Gr.  /cvrjx6<:.  Dor.  kvoko*;, 
'yellow,'  and  Pruss.  cucan  (kilka-n)  'brown.'  The  Ir.  plant- 
name  canachf  and  Gr.  #n^/co9,  are  also  cognate. 

17.  Inscription  of  Dijon} 

DOIROS  •  SEGOMARI 
lEVRV  •  ALISANV 

"  Doiros,  (son)  of  Segoraaros,  made  (this)  for  Alisanos." 
Doiros  iis,  perhaps,  cognate  with  Lat.  di-rus,  Gr.  Set-i^, 
Zend  dtailha  (fear),  root  dvi, 

18.  Inscription  of  Alise? 

MART1ALI8  •  DANNOTALI  • 
lEVRV  •  VCVETE  •  80SIN 

CELICNON  •  ETIC  • 

GOBEDBI  •  DVGIIONTIIO 

VCVETIN  • 

IN  •  ALISIIA. 

"  Martialis,  son  of  Dannotalos,   made   this  tower  for 
TJcuetis,  and  the  work  pleased  TJcuetis  in  Alisea." 

The  name  Dannotalos  occurs  also  in  No.  2.  Ucuete  must 
be  the  dative  sg.,  as  Ucuetin  is  the  ace.  sg.,  of  the  name  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  celicnon  was  made.  Cognate  is  the 
potter's  name  Ucumus  and  the  place-name  Ucetia.  If,  as  so 
regularly  happens,  these  words  have  lost  initial  p,  we  may 
connect  them  with  ttv/cu^,  irv/cvo^.  As  Jacob  Grimm  and 
Bishop   Graves   saw  independently,   celicnon    is   the  Goth. 

^  Bezzenberger*8  BeitragCy  it  p.  196. 

*  **Siir  le  manche  d'lme  pat^re  en  bronze  tronv^e  pr^s  de  Dijon  en  1853,  et 
de^oi^e  an  Mnsee  de  cette  Tille.'' — Diet,  Are/ieol,  Inscription  gauloiBes,  Nos.  6 
ct6  6u. 

*  *'  Cartoache  avec  monlnres  et  queues  d*aronde  trouT^  sur  le  plateau  d* Alise, 
Y"^  d'abord  au  Mus^e  de  Dijon,  et  rapports  finalement  k  son  lieu  d'origine  dans 
" petit  Mqs^  qui  y  a  6t^  construit  sur  aes  fonds  dontics  par  Napoleon  III.** — 
^ii^  No.  7. 
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loan-word  kelikn,  which  TJlfilas  uses  twice  for  irvpyo^  '  tower,' 
and  once  for  aviirfaiov  '  upper  chamber/  Furthermore,  sosin 
is  identical  with  the  aoaiv  of  No.  6 ;  eii-c  seems  a  conjunc- 
tion =fl^^W6;  g(hbedhi  is  a  verb  with  the  prefix  <70  =  Goth. 
ga,  and  radically  connected  with  W.  boddaw  '  to  please/  Skr. 
bhad^ra,  IjoX.  faatua,  festivxis  irom.  fad-tus^fed-tivus,  Goth.  baU^ 
^ng." better \  and,  as  Ebel  saw,  dugeonteo  (II,  as  in  many 
cases,  stands  for  E)  is  a  fern,  id-stem,  from  a  participle  (/u^u>n^, 
formed  like  Latin  sapientia^  Gr.  yepovala  for  yepoima,  and 
Gaulish  Brigantia^  Arentia,  Segontia,  and  from  the  same 
root  as  O.H.G.  iugundi  (Ebel,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  v.  80,  note), 
Goth,  and  A.S.  dugan.  This  root,  in  its  Indo-European 
form,  must  have  been  dhugh;  and  dhugh  (according  to 
Grassmann's  law)  would  be  rvj^  in  Greek,  whence  revx^f 
T€iJ;^09=N.H.G.  Tpgend, 

19.  Inscription  of  OuSret  (Dep.  de  la  Creuse).^ 

SACER    PEROCO 
lEVRV    DVORI 
CO  .  V  .  S  .  L  .  M 

Sacer  Peroco  ieuru  dvorico,  v(otum)  s(olvit)  l(ubens) 
m(erito).  "Sacer  Peroco  made  (these)  porticoes, 
votum,"  etc. 

Sacer  seems  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  Compare,  however, 
the  dimin.  Sacrillos,  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  188.  Peroco  is  con- 
nected with  the  names  Perus,  Perillus,  Perohius,  Perulius,  and 
possibly  Piraco-brufMf  Brambach,  No.  760.  Pictet  regarded 
dvorico  as  an  ace.  pi.  neut.,  meaning  *  porticoes,'  of  a  dvoricon 
=Skr.  dvarakd-m  (gate).  He  quotes,  in  support  of  this  view, 
two  Latin  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  (Orelli^  4956)  Lucius 
Vallius  Solon  "  porticum  ex  veto  fecit  '*  for  Silvanus  sanctus, 
and  in  another  (Steiner,  4137)  L.  Servillius  "  porticum  feciU 
pecunia  sua ''  for  Neptune. 

^  Pictet,  Nouvel  Eatai  gur  Us  irueriptions  Oauloitii,  Paris,  1867,  p.  46  > 
Bulletin  epigraphiquey  1881,  p.  38,  where  M.  F.  Yallentin  supposes  that  hvwriff^ 
is  the  name  of  a  god  in  the  dat.  sg.  Drawn,  ibid.  Planche  ix.  ng.  L 
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20.    Inscription  of  Nevera} 

ANDE 

CAMV 

LOSTOVTI 

8SICN0S 

lEVRV 

That  is :  Andecamulos  Toutissicnos  ieuru.  * 

"Andecamulos  son  of  Toutissos  made  (this)." 

Here  Ande-camulos  is  a  compound  of  the  prep,  ande  and 
eamulos,  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  war-god,  represented,  perhaps, 
by  the  Irish  Cumal,  gen.  Cumail,  the  name  of  the  father  of 
Findy^  and  cumal,  gen.  cumaile  (a  she-slave).  It  may  be 
radically  connected  with  Gr.  Kafi-voD,  ai&tjpo-Kfiij^f  and  with 
the  Skr.  gam  (work),  and  the  verbal  stems  pra-gamaya  (to 
kill),  pra-gdmaya  (to  conquer).  Toutissos  is  a  derivative 
of  touta  (folk),  as  to  which  see  Nos.  2  and  6. 

21.  Inscription  of  Vieil  JEvreux.* 


.  .  S  •  CRISPOS  BOVI 

.  .  RAMEDON 
.  .    .  AXTACBITI  •  EV 
.  DO    CARAUITONV 
.  NIA    SEIANI  8EB0D&V  • 
REMI  FILIA  • 
.  .  .  .  ODRVTA  GISACI  CIVIS  SVES 


''II  y  a  Id  un  singulier  melange  de  noros  propres  et  de 
mots  gaulois  et  latins,  et  il  est  impossible  d  en  tirer  aucun 
sens  continu.'^ — Pictet,  Essai,  p.  49.  He  conjectures  that 
ramedon  is  an  ace.  sg.,  meaning  a  road,  and  compares  the 
Ir.  rdmaty  Skr.  raniu,  from  ram-tu^iW.  crych,  Crispos  is  the 
nom.  Axtacbiti  is  the  verb :  eu  (leg.  eu  ?)  seems  the  dat.  sg. 
of  a  pronoun  and=Lat.  eb :  CaraOitonu  and  SeboOdu  are  also 
datives  sg. 

^  Beclter,  in  Euhn  n.  Schleicber*8  Beitrage,'  iii.  167. 

'  Out  of  Find  mace  Cumail  Macpberson  has  manafactured  his  Fingal, 

'  ''Fragment  de  table  en  bronze  existant  an  Mns6e  d'Evrenx,  et  provenant  de 

fomlles  faites  an  lien  dit  Vieil  Mvreux," — Dictionnaire  Arcb.,  Inscr.  ganloises, 

No.  8. 
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22.  Inscription  of  Batai} 


VRITVES 


CIHGOS 


That  is  :  uritu^  [vritu?)  Eacingos.    "Excmgos  made  (this)." 

Here,  if  we  read  uritu^  we  have  a  formation  from  Vfir, 
to  make,  supra,  No.  6.  If  we  read  vrHu^  we  have  a  forma- 
tion from  y/ver  (whence  also  Iv./eraim).  In  either  case,  the 
formation  resembles  camitu,  No.  1.  JEs-cingos^  is  a  compound  of 
the  prepositional  prefix  ex  and  cingus  (valiant),  also  in  Ate- 
cingus,  and  cognate  with  Cingetus,  Cingetorix,  Ver-cingetorix, 


23.  Inscription  of  Niris-les-Bains  {Allier)} 

BRATRONOS 
NANTONICN 
EPAQATEXTO 
RIGI . LEVCVLLO 
SVIOREBE  .  LOCI 
TDK. 

That  is :  Bratronos  Nantonicn{os)  EpaOatextorigi  Leucullosu 
iorehe  locito-k,^  "  Bratronos,  son  of  Nantonios,  made 
(this)  acceptably  (?)  for  Epassatectorix  Leucullosos." 

Bratronos  is  a  noun  derived  from  6ra^cr= Lat.  /rater,  as 
patronuH  from  pater.  Nantonicn  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Nantonicnos,  a  patronymic  like  Druticnoa  and  others  col- 
lected, supra.  No.  1,  meaning  'son  of  Nantonios.'  This 
name  occurs,  in  its  Latinised  form  Nantonius,  on  an  inscrip- 
tion now  in  the  museum  at  York  {Matribus  M.  Nantonius- 

^  On  a  patella^  *^  on  assiette  k  bofds  6vas^  de  19  centimetres  de  diam^tre.'^ 
R.  Mowat,  Comptet'Tendm  tU  VAeaddmiedes  intcriptiont  et  beliea^Uttret,  Decembre^ 
ISftO,  lUvue  Celtique,  y.  119,  120. 

'  Also  in  the  compounds  ExeingO'latitt  Exeingo'tnagutf  Mowat,  ExplietUiam, 
etc.,  p.  9. 

'  Revue  ArehMogique,  Edvrier  et  Mars,  1878.  Revue  Celtique,  y.  116.  0«i 
a  square  block  of  calcareous  stone,  now  in  the  museum  of  Cluny. 

^  The  last  letter  *  consisto  en  un  iambage  auquel  s'appuie  un  trait  oblique,  k 
la  mani^re  du  bras  superieur  d*un  K. 
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Orbiotal(us)  v.  8.  L  tn.),  and  is  a  derivative  from  nanfo- 
'  valley.*  Epass-atexta-rigi  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  a  compound  of 
rix  (rex),  like  (Marti)  Albio-rigi,^  (Marti)  Catu-rigi,^  (Apol- 
lini)  Toutw-rigi}  The  other  elements  are,  first,  epass  cognate 
with  the  Greek  stem  imraS  in  iinrd^  (cavalry),  and  the  Gaulish 
epo-redieas  ('bonos  equorum  domitores'),  JEpona  ('mulionum 
dea'),  JEpamaigtiSy  Epaticcus;  Ir.  echy  W.  ep  in  ebawl;  and, 
secondly,  atexio-^  from  atecto  (supra,  No.  16),  itself  a  compound 
of  the  preposition  a  and  tecto-^  a  participle  formation  from  the 
root  teg.  "  Atextorix  pourrait  done  avoir  la  signification  de 
*  chef  protecteur,'  et  subsequemment  Epadatextorix  celle  de 
seigneur  protecteur,  dieu  tutelaire  des  cJieraux  ou  de  la  cava- 
lerier 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  words  M.  Mowat  reads 
Leucullo  suiorebe,  locitoi ;  he  takes  LeucuUo  to  be  a  dat.  sg.  of 
LeuculloSy  a  diminutive  like  Cinfnllua,  Marcellus :  he  supposes 
that  8u  is  the  common  laudatory  prefix,  and  he  conjectures 
that  ' suiorebe  locitoi*  may  mean  something  like  "libenter 
ex  voto  posuit,"  But,  first,  Leucullos  is  an  o-stem,  and  the 
Gaulish  dat.  sg.  of  o-stems  ends  in  u,  not  in  6 ;  secondly,  in 
neoceltic,  i^nd  therefore,  probably,  in  Gaulish,  the  prefix  «u 
(W.  hy)  is  found  with  nouns  and  adjectives,  but  never  with 
verbs ;  and,  thirdly,  the  last  letter  of  the  sixth  word  is  k^  not  t. 
Leucullosiis  doubtless  means,  and  is  cognate  with,  Lat.  iucu- 
lentua.  The  Latin  name  Lucullus,  apparently,  M.  Mowat 
thinks,  borrowed  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  like  Oalba^  LiviuSy 
Plinius,  and  Vergilius — is  also  cognate.  So  is  AovKCTid,  as 
the  Emperor  Julian^  calls  the  bright  city  of  the  Ilapiatoi. 
Non-celtic  cognates  will  be  found  in  Curtius,  O.E.  No.  88. 
For  the  suffix  -oso  from  onso  cf.  Tolosa,  and  Lat.  Marcelloms. 
The  verb  iorebe  is  certainly  cognate  with  eitopov,  ieuru  which 

^  IReme  des  Society  savantes,  6*  s^rie,  torn.  i.  (1876),  p.  166. 

'  Orelli,  No.  1980.    I  have  not  verified  this  or  the  last  reference. 

'  Brambach,  No.  1629. 

*  Miaopoffon  (ed.  Teubner,  1876),  p.  438.  The  spelling  Lutetia  is  due  to 
scribal  confusion  of  e  and  t,  **0u  pent  croire,"  says  M.  mowat,  **qae  cette 
denomination  [  Lueetid]  a  pour  origine  la  couleur  claire  du  calcaire  employ^  dans 
la  constinction  du  chef-lieu  des  Parisii,  ou  T exploitation  des  carridres  renomm^es, 
d£  pl^tre  dont  il  etait  entoure :  comparez  le  nom  de  ville  Alba,  trds-fr^quent,  et 
etdui  de  Robrica  (pour  Rubriea  "  la  rouge  **}. 
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occurs  on  so  many  other  inscriptions.  As  to  lacitok,  I  con- 
jecture it  to  be  a  formula  analogous  to  hratu-de^  and  to  consist 
of  the  ablative  sing,  of  hciton — which,  with  regular  loss  of 
p,  is=Lat.  placitumy^  and  cognate  also  with  TrXaf  ^Xidiflaeh — 
and  a  -k  which  I  take  to  be  a  postposition =Lat.  ec  (in 
eC'ferOf  ec-fatus,  ec  aeprodunto),  Gr.  ix  and  which,  in  neoceltic, 
is  found  in  the  prep,  ech-tar,  W.  ^Y^r,=08C.  eh-trad  (extra). 
For  other  postpositions  see  supra  No.  7. 

24.  Imcription  of  Beaumont  (near  Vaison).* 

IVBRON 
SVMELI 
VORETO 
VIRIVS  .  F  . 

"  An  iuhron  Sumelis  son  of  Voretoviros  made." 

A  mixed  inscription,  all  the  words,  save  the  Gaulish  accu- 
sative, being  Latin  or  Latinised. 

The  translation  is  due  to  Rhys.  Here  Sumeli  (for  Sumelis?) 
is  the  nom.  sg.  of  an  t-stem  compounded  (like  Su-meloniuSt 
Steiner,  2875)  of  the  prefix  su,  and  a  cognate  of  the  name 
Melf6^tu8  (Quicherat,  M^langea^  368),  Ir.  milia  (sweet),  W. 
melySf  Gr.  fiMKiy  Lat.  mel^  Goth,  milith.  It  seems  to  occur 
(again  without  the  final  a)  in  the  Pyrenaean  inscription 
(Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii.  188),  Deo  Baicorixi  Andossu  Piando[9] 
Somilif(ecit)  v,  s.  L  m.  Voretovirius  is  a  Latinised  patronymic 
like  those  explained  supra,  No.  6.  The  father's  name, 
Voretoviros^  would  be  in  Welsh  gwaredwr  'succourer,'  O.W. 
giwretur,  from  guo  (=Gaul.  vo  in  voberg{ensis),  voredos,  Gliick, 
K.N.  89),  and  the  root  ret,  whence  the  Ir.  verb  foirithim 
(I  succour),  and  the  Old-Welsh  an-guorit,  an-gtioraut.  Iuhron 
may  possibly  be  cognate  with  Lat.  iubar,  and  mean  a  lamp  or 
candelabrum. 

^  For  Gaulish  os=Lat.  a,  cf.  mori  (sea),  Lat.  mare  and  brogas,  Lat.  matyop 
Goth.  mark. 

'  <*Aatre  fragment  de  cippe  en  pierre  de  Beaumont,"  A.  Deloye,  bibl.  ds 
TE'cole  des  Chartes,  1847-1848,  2»«  s^e,  t.  iv.  p.  326,  No.  yiii.  Becker,  Kuhn'9 
Beitr.  iii.  167. 
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Pictet  regards  Sumeli  and  Voreto  (rectius  Sumels  Voretu) 
as  datives,  and  considers  that  the  inscription  oommemorates 
the  making  of  a  vase  by  Yiriua  for  Suxnelis  Yoretos,  an  un- 
known  Gaulish  god. 

25.  Inscription  of  Baurgen} 

BVSCILLAflOSIOLEGASITINALIXIEMAGALV 

That  is  :  Bmcilla  Som  legasit  in  Alixie  Magalu. 
**  Buscilla  Sosia  placed  (this)  in  Alisia  to  Magalos." 

Here  Buscilla  is  a  diminutive  like  JEx-cingilla,  Oabrilla, 
Vindilla,  and  many  others,  from  a  root  the  same  fis  that  of 
Lat.  fuscus.  Sosio,  nom.  sg.  of  a  fern.  tVl-stem,  the  second 
name  of  Buscilla,  seems  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Sosia. 
Legcusity  like  loga-n  supra  No.  1,  comes  from  the  root  leg,  log. 
Alixie  {x  here,  as  often,  replacing  s)  is  the  abl.  sg.  of  the  fem. 
ia-stem  Alisio,  and  Magalu  is  the  dat.  sg.  of  the  masc.  o-stem 
Magalos,  here  the  name  of  a  deity,  is  in  Livy  (xxi.  9) 
that  of   a  king  of  the  Boii. 

26.    Inscriptions  on   three    Galhroman   altars  found  in 

Notre-Dame.^ 

These  altars  are  now  in  the  Mus^e  des  Thermos  et  de  I'hotel 
de  Gluny.     The  first,  like  each  of  the  others,  has  four  sides : 

12  3  4 

TIB-  CAESARE-         EVRISE3  SEXANI   VSEILO\C 

AVGIOVIOPTVMO 

MAXSVMO(S)V(MMO) 
NAVTAEPAR18IACI 
PVBLICE-  POSIERV 

NtT) 

That  is:  Tiberio  Caesare  Augusto  lovi  Opiumo  Maxsumo 
Summo  Natitae  Parisiaci  puhlice  posierunt  .... 
eurises  senani  useilom  (leg.  usellom?). 

^  *'  Tracee  a  la  pointe  ror  le  col  d'lm  Tase  de  terre  noire  k  large  ouTdrtare  qae 
80B  rtjle  paratt  remonter  aa  IV  si^cle  de  notre  dre.'* — Mevue  aroh^ologiquey  n. 
ann^  ii.  p.  1849-50,  p.  564-556,  with  facsimile.  Found  in  1848.  In  possession 
of  M.  Girardot,  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Cher-departments. 

'  Drawn  in  Desjardins*  Oeographie  hiatorique  et  administrative  de  la  Gaule 

PhU.  Tnni.  1SS6-6.  11 
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This  is,  as  Guno  has  seen,  a  bilingual  inscription,  the 
Gaulish  words,  eurises  senani  vseiiom,  being  a  free  rendering 
of  *  nautae  Parisiaci  posierunt.'  The  word  now  illegible  on 
the  second  side  of  the  altar  was  probably  the  Gaulish 
expression  corresponding  with  *  publico.'  Eur-i-sea  seems  to 
be  a  verb  in  the  third  pi.  pret.  act.  corresponding  with  ^ 
Latin  forms  like  dixere  from  dic-fteae.  The  nom.  is  senani^ 
nom.  pi.  of  senanos  (an  ancient),  a  derivative  from  seno-s^ 
(old,  in  Seno-gnato,  Muratori,  p.  1282,  No.  5),  cognate  with 
Jr.  sen,  W.  hen,  Lat.  sen-ex.  Only  four  letters  of  the  next 
word  namely  V,  I,  L,  and  0,  are  now  legible.  When  Mautour 
made  his  copy,  he  read  (say  MM.  Mowat  and  Desjardins) 
VSEILOM.  This  should  probably  be  uaellom,  from  *vexel/om, 
a  gen.  pi.  (like  brivatiom,  supra)  of  the  noun  *rexellan=^JjQ.t. 
texillum,  and  cognate  with  tilum  from  vexlum,  Senani  tisellom 
must  mean  (as  Pictet  says)  'anciens  des  voiles,'  a  corporation 
of  the  mariners  of  the  Seine. 

On  the  second  altar  are  : 

1  2  3  4 

lOVIS  VOLCANVS  ESV8  TARV08  •  TRI  •  GARANVS  • 

. 

Under  1  is  a  figure  of  a  sceptred  Jupiter  standing ;  under 
2  is  a  Vulcan  with  a  cape,  a  hammer  in  the  right  hand, 
tongs  in  the  left ;  under  3  a  male  figure  with  a  lifted  axe 
hewing  branches  oflFa  tree;  under  4  a  bull,  with,  apparently, 
three  forelegs  and  with  three  birds  (cranes)  on  his  back. 
In  these  birds  Siegfried  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  i.  473)  suspected  a 
reference  to  the  Vedic  Vishnu  with  the  three  strides,  garan 
in  Welsh  meaning  *  crane '  as  well  as  *  leg.' 

Here  Esub  is  the  name  of  a  Gaulish  war-god.  An  ti-stem, 
as  we  see  from  the  compound  Eau-nertos.  The  e  is  long,  as 
we  see  from  Lucan's  Hesus, 

Here,  too,  tarvos  (Ir.  tarbh,  W.  tarw)  is=Lat.  faurus, 
Gr.  ravpo^y  from  rapFo^,  Hence  the  dimin.  Tarvillus, 
Steiner,  No.  1484.      Here,  also,  M  garanus  means  "  thre^ 

JtomaiMy  Paris,  1886,  t.  iil  pp.  261-268 ;  Bulhtin  ^pior,  1881,  p.  49.  On  th^ 
third  face  of  the  first  altar  Desjardins  has  EVRESES.  but  Mowat  {BulUtiwm 
ipigraphiqw,  1883)  gives  EVRISES,  which  is  likelier  to  be  right. 


^ 
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cranes,"  in  (Ir.  tri)  being  the  masc.  numeral,  and  garanHs 
(from   *garanous,   *garanoces?)    being   the   nom.   pi.   of  an 
fi-stem. 
.     On  the  third  altar  are : 

12  3  4 

CASTOR  (POLLVX)  CERNVNN08  SMERT(UL1TAN)0S 

Here  Cemunnoa  is  over  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
beard,  long  ears  and  staghoms,  from  which  hang  rings.  It 
is  cognate  with  the  Galatian  /capvov,  Ir.  corn,  Lat.  cornu. 
Compare  for  the  ending  Adiatunnua  (Caesar),  and  the  fem.  Ve- 
sunna^  Vibunna.  Sfnertulitanos  (M.  Mowat  reads  SMERT  . .  . 
but  the  final  -os  must  have  been  recently  legible)  is  over 
a  male  figure  smiting  a  snake  with  a  club.  It  is  no 
doubt  co^ate  with  Ro-smerta,  whose  name  occurs  in  fifteen 
lapidary  texts,  Smertorix,  and  Smertullus.  The  gen.  sg.  Smer- 
tuiiiani  occurs  as  a  man's  name  in  Brambach,  No.  891. 


27.  Inscription  on  a  Qolden  Ring. 
ADIA|NTVN  I  NENI  |  EXVE  |  RTIN  |  INAP  |  PI8ET  |  V 

That  is  :  Adiantunneni  Exvertini  Nappisetu,  "Nappi- 
setu  (gave  this)  to  Adiantunnena  (daughter)  of 
Exvertinios." 

Tbe  ring  is  octagonal,  belongs  to  the  Roman  epoch,  was 
found  "  dit-on,  dans  un  de  nos  d^partements  de  I'Est,*'  and 
18  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres. 

Here  Adiantunnena  is  connected  with  the  Gaulish  names 
^diantunno8,  Adianto,  Gliick  KN.  6,  150,  W.  add-iant  (long- 
^i)i  Ir.  it  (zelus),  Skr.  yatna,  JEx-rer-tinios  (compounded 
^ith  the  two  prepositions  ex  and  ver=^\nr€p)  is  radically 
connected  with  Gr.  aOhfo^,  aOiveo^,  SOeveXo^.     Nappi-  is  an 

« 

'•stem  compounded  with  setu.  For  the  pp,  cf.  the  Gaulish 
i^mes  Drappes,  Luppo,  Peppo,  Tapponia.  The  •setu  is  prob- 
*%  nom.  sg.  of  a  stem  in  «,  whence  Setonius,  De  Wal, 
%t.  Septen.  No.  314. 
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28.  Inscription  of  Poitiers} 

BISDONTAVRIONANALABISBISDONTAVRION 
•      DEANALABISBISD0NTAVRI08DATALAGES 
VIMDANIMAVIMSPATERNAMA^TA 

MAGIARSSECVTATEIVSTINAQVEM  ^ 

PEPERITSARRA 

Bis :  Dontaurion  anala  .  bis,  bis.  Dontaurion  deanala  . 
bis,  bis.  Dontaurios  datalages.  Vim  danima.  Yim 
spatemam^  asta.  Magi  ars  secuta  [est]  te,  Justina 
quern  (leg.  quam)  peperit  Sarra. 

Another  mixed  inscription,  in  corrupt  Roman  characters 
of  the  5th  or  6th  century  after  Christ.  The  Celtic  words 
possibly  mean :  ''  Breathe  on  Dontaurios :  breathe  away 
Dontaurios.  Thou  shouldst  convict  the  Dontaurii.  Embolden 
force." 

Don-taurios  (ace.  pi.  Dontaurios)  Siegfried  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  a  demon  meaning  '  Embryo-destroyer/  and  connected 
don-  with  Skr.  dhdna  '  grain/  and  taurio  with  the  Aryan  root 
tur,  fur  *  to  wound/  '  to  destroy.'  Anala  (blow),  de-anala  (blow 
away !)  are  verbs  cognate  with  Ir.  anal,  W,  anadl '  breath,'  ^an. 
Compare  Rv,  1.  33.  9,  translated  by  Muir:  "Thou  Indra, 
with  the  believers,  didst  blow  against  the  unbelievers ;  with 
the  priests  thou  didst  blow  away  the  Dasyu."  Datalages 
seems  2nd  sg.  conj.  of  a  verb  derived  from  datalo=iOJW. 
datl  (gl.  forum),  dataleu  (causae,  judicia),  Ir.  ddl.  Danima  an 
imperative  connected  with  Ir.  ddna  '  bold,'  ddnatu  *  audacia.' 
'Justina'  is  the  virgin  of  Antioch,'  whom,  according  to  th^ 
well-known   legend,  the   *  magus '   Cyprian  endeavoured  tcm 

*  Traced  on  a  plate  of  silver,  probably  an  amulet.  Facsimile  opposite  p.  170  o^ 
Knhn  u.  Schleicher's  Beitrage,  iii.  Tentatively  translated  by  Siegfried  in  a  poethn — 
mous  pamphlet  On  the  Gaulish  Jfiseripfion  of  Poitiers^  Dublin,  1863.     Pror- 


d'Arbois  ae  Jubainville's  explanation  (Revue  Celtique,  i.  499)  of  dontaurit 
(which  he  reads  gontaurum)  assxcrrat^pcioy  is  not  convincing.    Nor  can  I  beHev^  ^ 
in  his  ee  analabis  =  koI  iLva\afiriSi  eatalaaea^KvraXXarfgs,  and  9—M[cilicet\ 

'  Low  Latin  ioi  patemam.    So  the  Ir.  loan-words  »cipar  (pepper)  and  sprhM^ 
(cattle)  point  to  Low-Latin  s-piptr^  s-praedn. 

'  Tne  maker  of  the  spell  either  supposed  Sarra  to  be  Justina's  mother,  ar 
confounded  Antioch  with  Tyre  (= Sarra), 
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inflame  with  lust.     The  words  seem  a  spell  against  male 
impotency  rather  than  female  sterility. 
To  these  inscriptions  may  fidy  be  added  some 

Gaulish  Coin-Legends^ 
From  the  Dictionnaire  ArcMologique  de  la  Oaule. 

ABVDOS.     ^M.  144,  1545  (Bituriges). 

ATEVLA.    JJ.  VLATOS.    No.  195. 

ATISIOS     REMOS.     No.  108  (Bemi). 
BVCIOS.     No.  153. 
CALIACIIIS.    No.  168  (Ctrnnta). 
COIOS    JJ.  ORCITIRIX.    No.  76  (A*dni). 

CX)M  M lOS.     No.  89  (Atrebates). 

DIARILOS.     No.  184. 

DIASVLOS.     No  149  (Aedui). 

cf.  JHablintret,  Gliick,  E.N.  93.    Here  dia  seems  sGr.  8mC. 

DVBNOREIX.     No.  66  (Aedui). 

DVRNACOS.    No.  167. 

It.  dornach, 
ECCAIOS.    No.  86(Remi). 

EAKECOOYIZ.    -«.  TASGITIIOS.    No.  73  (Canrntes). 
EPENOS.    i?.  enHNOC(Remi). 

LVXTIIRIOS.    No.  71  (Cadurci). 

Here  as  in  PIXTILOS  in^*  the  X  seems  the  Greek  x»  and  to 
represent  the  guttnral  spirant  prodaced  from  0  by  a  sabseqiient 
t.    If  so,  cf.  Ir.  luehtain, 

MAGVRIX.     No.  229. 

PICTILOS.     No.  182  (Aryemi).     PIXTILOS-    No.  228  (Aulerci). 

RATVMACOS.    No.  46. 

SEQVANOIOTVOS  (Seqnani). 

Seems  a  compound :  tequano-iotvoiy  Rer.  Celt.  ii.  276,  n. 

SIMISSOS  •  PVPLICOS  •  LIXOVIO.     S-    CISIAMBOS  ' 
CATTOS  •  VERCOBRETO.    No.  78. 

Here  (as  M.  Mowat  saw,  Sevue  Celtiquey  ▼.  pp.  122,  123)  Zixovio  and 
Vereobrtto  are  two  nominatives  in  the  doai,  the  former  corresponding 
with  SimUsos  and  Fupiieoa,  the  latter  with  Osiambot  and  Cattot, 
Lixowid  is  probably  cognate  with  the  tribe-name  Lexovii ;  bat  the 
meaning  is  obscure.  Veroobretot^  from  verpobretoif  with  the 
hardening  (common  in  Irish)  of  p  after  r,  means  'judicium  ezse- 
queos  ;*  cf.  O.W.  puerff  (gl.  efficax)  and  Ir.  breth  (judicium). 

SVTICOS.      A   VELIOCA0I.    No.  46  (VeUoca«es). 


i 
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TOGIRIX.    No.  176  (Sequani). 
TVRONOS.      i?.  CANTORIX  (Turones). 
TVRONOS.    J^.  TRICCOS. 

VANDIILOS.    No.  157  (Carnutes). 
VENEXTOS.    No.  144  (Parisii). 

To  these  may  be  added   ARTOS*  ^^v,  Celt,  i.   293,  RENNO- 
OYI N AOC  {Pennovindos),  ibid.  297.    BELI NOS,  **«<.  "-96. 

LIXOVIATIS.  ibid.   100.     BOIKOS,  CICUTANOS, 

PENNILE,  i^irf.iii.249. 

Endlicher's  Glossary. 

De  nominibtM  gallicia. 

Lugduno,  desiderate  monte^  dunum  enim  montem. 
Aremorici,  antemarini ;  quia  are  ante. 
Arevernus,  ante  obsta. 

Roth,  violentum,  Dan,  et  in  gallico  et  in  hebreo,  indicium 
ideo  hrodanus,  iudex  uiolentus. 
Brio,  ponte. 

Ambe,  riuo.     Interambes,  inter  riuos. 
Lantro  (for  lautru?),  balneo. 
Nanto,  ualle.     Trinanto,  tres  nalles. 
Anam  [leg.  Anan,  Anian  P]  paludem. 
Caio,  breiolo  siue  bigardio. 
Onno,  flumen. 
Nate  [leg.  Gnate]  fili. 
Cambiare,  rem  pro  re  dare. 
Avallo,  poma. 
Doro,  osteo. 

Benne,  arborem  grandem. 
Treicle,  pede.^ 

Ogham  Inscriptions. 

Of  these  inscriptions  the  older  have  hitherto  been  foun^ 
only  in  South  Wales,  North  Wales  (only  one),  Devon  (onl^ 
two),  Cornwall  (only  one),  and  Ireland,  "  in  the  counties^ 

1  Catalogus  Codd.  MSS.  Bibl.  Palat.  Yindob.  pan  i.  Tindobonae,  1836.  p.  19^ 
The  MS.  containing  this  glossary  is  of  the  ninth  century.  Printed  and  coit*- 
mented  upon  in  Kulm  und  Schleicher's  Beitrage,  ri.  227. 
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chiefly  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry."  ^  Many  of  the 
Irish  Oghams  have  been  wrongly  read:  about  a  third  of 
Mr.  Brash's  readings  are  inaccurate,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys, 
from  whom  we  may  expect  a  critical  edition  of  all  the  old 
inscriptions  in  the  British  islands. 

The  Ogham  characters  with  their  equiyalents  in  Roman 

letters : 
hdtcq  aouei 

I II  III  III,  iiiii  '  "  '"  ""  '""  /  //  ///  ////  /////  I II  III  nil  mil 

^iTBn  mgngBtr 

The  spirants  ch  and  th  are  represented  respectively  by  cc 
and  a.  This  points  to  Britain  as  the  domicile  of  origin  of 
the  Ogmic  writing.  For  in  Britain  (not  in  Ireland)  the 
sound-group  cc  became  ch  and  it  became  th.  And  p  is 
laade  by  a  cross  placed  on,  or  to  the  right  of,  the  stem-line. 
Let  us  begin  with  four  British  bilinguals. 

The  Bilingual  of  Trallang  (near  Brecon). 
(Hiibner,  Inacr.  Christ.  Brit.  No.  48.) 

CUNOCENNI   FiLlUS   CuNOCENI   HIC   lACIT. 

Ogham  :  Cunacennivi  ilvveto. 
"  The  grave  of  the  son  of  Cunocennos." 

Here  ilvveto  seems  =  Ir.  ilady  ulad,  protoceltic  aketo.,  cognate 
with  Lat.  alceus.  The  -ri  of  the  other  word  is  doubtful. 
Butcf.  the  second  word  of  the  Tregoney  inscription :  Nonnita^ 
^rcilim,  Iticati,  tres  fili  Ercilini. 

The  Bilingual  of  Cilgerran  (Pembrokeshire). 
(Hiibner,  No.  108.)  . 

TrENEOUSSI    fili   MaCUTRENI   HIC  lACIT. 

Ogham :  Trenagusu  maqi  maqi  Treni. 
"  (The  stone)  of  Trenogustus,  son  of  (the)  son  of  Trenos." 

*  Hh^i,  Celtie  Britain^  p.  248.  '*  The  Oghams  of  Scotland  need  not  be  dis- 
^""■^i  as  they  seem  to  be  of  later  introdoction,  showing  traces  of  the  influence  of 
»Mo«ript  writing  on  parchment/*— /^irf.  247,  248.  They  are  found  in  the 
^<>^ties  of  Fife,  Aberdeen  and  Sutherland,  also  in  the  Shetland  Isles.    The  only 
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Here  TrenaguHi  for  Trenaguam  seems  gen.  sg.  of  an  ti-stem, 
the  final  s  being  dropt.  Soon  the  Bridell  stone  (Hubner,  No. 
107)  Nettasagru  maqi  mucoi  BrecL  Maqi  is  gen.  sg.  of 
maqos,  whence  Ir.  mace  and  O.W.  nwp  have  descended.  It 
occurs,  spelt  macci,  on  the  Inchaguile  inscription :  Lie 
Luguaedon  macci  Menu^h.  It  is  cognate,  according  to  Gliick 
(Rftnos,  Moinos  und  Mogontiftcon,  1865,  p.  27)  with  W.  maeu, 
now  mngu  (nutrire),  Gr.  fiaKap,  fuucpo^f  firJKo^,  Lith.  moku 
(possum),  macia  (potestas),  macniU  (potens). 

The  Bilingual  of  St.  DogmaeVs  (near  Cardigan). 

(Hiibner,  No.  106.) 

Saorani  fili  Cunotami. 

Ogham :  Sagramni  maqi  Cunotami. 

**  (The  stone)  of  Sagramnos  son  of  Cunotamos." 

Here  Sagramni^  cognate  with  (Netta)  sagm  supra  and 
Sagarettos  infra,  seems  to  be  a  middle  participle  (Gr.  -fieva-^t 
Lat.  -mini),  and  Cunatami  (W.  Condaf)  to  be  a  superlative  of 
the  adj.  cuno-B, 

The  Bilingual  of  Fardel  (Devonshire). 
(Hiibner,  No  24.) 

(a)  FANONI    MAQVIRINI.      (b)  SAGRAMNI  (P) 

Ogham  :  Svaqquci  maqi  Qici. 
'Rhfs  conjectures  that  the  svaqq^  here  is=: W.  chwap  'quick.' 

Let  us  now  give  fifteen  of  the  numerous  Irish  Ogmic 
inscriptions. 

The  Inscription  of  Whitefield  (co.  Kerry). 

(Ferguson.) 
(Du)nocati  maqi  maqi  Re  .  .  .  maqi  mucoi  Uddami. 

*'  (The  stone)  of  Dunocatos,  son  of  the  son  of  Re  ...  ,  son 

of  Udaraos." 

Compare  the  Latin  part  of  the  bilingual  near  Crickhowel : 
Turpilli  ic  iacit  puveri  Triluni  Dunocati. 

troBtwortby  collection  of  Irish  Oghams  yet  published  is  the  Fatcietdtu  of  JPtintt 
from  Photographt  of  Castt  of  Off  ham  Itueriptiom,  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson, 
Dublin,  1881. 
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The  Imcription  of  Ballycrovane  (co.  Cork). 
(Rhys,  Lectures,  ii.  164.) 

maqi  Decceddas  avi  Toranias* 

*'  The  stone  of  the  son  of  Deces  grandson  of  Toranis.*' 

The  gen.  Decceddas  occurs,  spelt  Decedda,  in  the  inscription 
of  Minard,  co.  £eny  :  Maqqi  Decedda  is  on  one  of  the  seven 
Ballintaggart  inscriptions  :  Maqi  Decceda  Olasiconas  =  Ir. 
Olaschon,  gen.  ofOlaachu;  and  on  one  of  the  stones  atKilleen 
Cormac,  Maqi  Ddeceda  maqi  Marin. 

The  Second  Inscription  of  Monataggart  (co.  Cork), 

(Ferguson,  pL  iii.  fig.  2.) 

Dalagni  maqiDali, 

"  (The  stone)  of  Dalagnos  son  of  Dales." 

The  Third  Inscription  of  Monataggart. 
(Ferguson,  pi.  iii.  fig.  3.) 

Broenioonas  poinetat  Trenalugos. 
*'  (The  stone)  of  Broinio,  the  penitent  (soil)  of  Trenolugus. 


9» 


The  Ogham  character  allows  one  to  read  the  first  word 

^roenienas.     It  is,  in  any  Case,  the  gen.  sg.  of  a  stem  in  n. 

In  poinetat  we  have,  I  think,  the  abbreviated  gen.  sg.  of  an 

^^-stem,  borrowed  from  the  Latin  poenitens.     The  poi  has 

liitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  pret.  sg.  3  of  the  verb 

substantive  and  to  occur  in  another  inscription :  Corpi  poi 

macui  Labradi,  cited  by  Bishop  Graves,  Progs.  B.I.A.  i.  292. 

But  Bh^s  has  seen  this  monument,  and  reads  it  Corlf^  maqi 

Labri'\. 

The  Second  Inscription  of  Ballyhank  (co.  Cork). 
(Ferguson,  pi.  v.  fig.  1.) 

Corhagni. 

"  (The  stone)  of  Corbagnos." 

This  name  would  be  *Corbdn  or  *Corpdn  in  Irish. 


fO 
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The  Inscripiion  of  Ballymheen  (co.  Kerry). 
(Bishop  GhraveSf  Progs.  R.I.  Academy,  Jan.  1885,  p.  281.) 

Togitacc  maqi  Sagarettos. 

Here  Togitacc  should  certainly  be  Togitacci,  gen.  sg.  of 
*Togitaco8,  which  in  Old-Irish  would  be  *Toigthach,  or  (with 
forward- working  assimilation)  ^Toigthech.  Bishop  Graves 
identifies  Togitacc  with  Toictheach^  a  name  occurring  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  808.  But  this  would  be, 
in  primeval  Irish,  Toccitecoa  (cf.  Gaul.  Toccinus),  or  Tonciteco-s, 
I  connect  our  *Togi-taco8  with  the  numerous  Gaulish  names 
beginning  with  togi-,  collected  by  Gliick  in  his  Keltische 
Namen,  p.  71,  n.  2  :  Togi-rix,  Togi-sonus,  Togius,  Togia, 
Togionius,  Togidia,  TogiacuSf  Togiacia.  The  second  element 
of  the  name,  tocos,  may  be  cognate  with  the  Old- Welsh 
Tacit,  now  Tegt/d,  unless,  indeed,  this  be  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  Tacitus.  As  to  the  gen.  sg.  Sagarettos^  Bishop  Graves 
naively  says,  **  Now  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  scholar 
will  question  the  following  etymological  equivalence  : — 

Sacerdos=Sacerd= (Ir.)  Sflr^ar/= Sagarettos," 

and  thinks  that  Sagarettos  is  a  loan-word  ''of  a  comparatively 
late  period,  pedantically  disguised  by  a  Greek  termination 
....  the  nominative  ending  "  in  -os.  But,  first,  the  Old- 
Irish  representative  of  sacerdos  is  sacard  or  sacart  (G.  G.  61, 
69,  226),  gen.  sacaird^  and  the  c  in  this  word  did  not  sink  to 
g  until  after  the  twelfth  century.  The  inscription  must 
therefore,  according  to  Bishop  Graves,  have  been  engraved 
after  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  impossible.  Secondly, 
according  to  Bishop  Graves,  a  word  with  a  nominative 
ending  is  here  ''  made  to  do  duty  in  grammatical  regimen  as 
a  genitive,"  which  is  unlikely.  Sagarettos  is  the  gen.  sg.  of 
a  genuine  Irish  stem  in  t.  It  probably  stands  for  *Sagretos 
(the  second  a  being  a  vowel  fragment),  and  is  cognate 
with  the  Sagramni  of  the  St.  Dogmaers  bilingual  and  the 
{Netta')sagru  of  the  Bridell  stone.  The  European  root  seems 
9ag  (whence,  also,  carfq,  sagum)  :  the  su£Bx,  ret. 
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The  Bilingual  of  Killeen  Car  mac  (co,  Kildare). 
(M.  Stokes,  Christian  Inscriptions,  vol.  ii.  pi.  L) 

IWENE  DRWIDES. 

Ogham  :  Ovanos  avi  Ivacattos, 
"  (The  stone)  of  luvenis  grandson  of  Ivocatis  *'  (Eochaid). 

This  is  the  reading  preferred  by  Prof.  Rhys,  who  has 
examined  the  stone.  Others  read  Uvanos  avi  Evacattos. 
With  Ovanos  {Uvanoa),  Lat.  juvenia  (the  gen.  sg.  of  an 
n-stem)  is  identical. 

The  Inscription  on  Brandon  Mountain. 
(Rhys,  Lectures,  iL  348.) 

Qrimitirros. 

(The  stone)  of  a  priest  ('  Gruimther  '=Low  Latin  prebiter, 

presbyter y  W.  premier^  pryfder). 


n 
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The  Inscription  of  Balliniaggart. 
(Rhys,  Lectures,  ii.  25,  353.) 

tria  maqa  Mailagni. 

*'  (The  stone)  of  (the)  three  sons  of  Mailagnos. 

Mailagnos  would  be  Mdeldn  or  Moeldn  in  Irish. 


The  Inscription  of  Roovesmore  (now  in  the  British  Museum). 

(Rhys,  Lectures,  ii.  187.) 

maqi  Ercias  maqi  Valamni. 
"  (The  stone)  of  the  son  of  Ercis,  son  of  Valamnos." 

Following  the  example  of  Pictet  (Nouvel  Essai,  etc., 
pp.  80-^6)  I  will  now  sum  up  the  grammatical  results  de- 
rivable, first,  from  these  inscriptions  and  legends  ;  secondly, 
from  the  Celtic  words  which  seem  to  have  been  handed  down, 
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in  their  original  forms,  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers/  and, 
lastly,  from  the  Glossary,  printed  supra  p.  166. 


Vocalic  Declension. 

Masc.  0-stems  :  sg.  nom.  -os :  tarros,  and  the  proper 
names  Abudos,  Andecamulos,  BimmoSy  Bratronoa,  CassitaloSf 
Cattos,  Ceniunnos,  Cisiambos,  Contexfos,  Crispos,  Dannotahs, 
Diarilos,  Diasulos^  Doiros^  Euenon^  JEscingoa,  Iccavos,  Kvi{n)to8, 
Legates,  Licnos,  Pictilos,  Puplicos,  JRatumacos,  Bemos, 
Segomdros,  StmmoSf  Suticos,  Tecos,  Turonos,  Vandehs, 
Venexioa,  Vlaios,  Vritacos  :  the  patronymics  in  -cnos  : 
Druti'Cnos,  Nantoni-cn{o8),  Oppiani-cnos,  Touttssi-cnos,  Versi^ 
cnaa,  the  river-name  *Aovo<i  (Ptol.),  the  plant- name  odocos 
in  Mareellus  Bordigalensis.  Gen.  -i:  Ategnati,  Dannotali, 
Druiicni,  Segomari,  Sexti,  the  Ogmic  ati,  maqi,  and  the  proper 
names  Breci,  Cunacennm,  Cunaiami,  Dali,  Dolafi,  {l)u)twcatt\ 
Qvicif  Sagramnif  Svaqquei,  Treni,  Uddamt,  Vaiamni,  and  the 
patronymics  Corbagni,  Dala-gni,  Maila-gni.  Dat.  -t? :  Alisanu, 
Antalannacu,  CaraOitonu,  Magalu^  Andossu,  Sebo00u,  and 
(if  the  Limone  inscription  be  Gaulish)  Obuldinu  Tinu. 
Voc.  \j]nate.  Dual  nom.  -6:  cercobreto.  Plural  nom.  -o»,  -i: 
Da{n)noialicnaif  asoioi  (?),  Senani  and  perhaps  Strabo's  BdpSoi 
and  Arrian's  ovkprparfoi  (gL  iroiiOKei^  Kvve^),  Gen.  the 
Ogmic  maqa[m). 

Neuter  o-stems :  sg.  nom.  A/SovSlcucov  (Ptolemy) :  icdpvov 
rrp;  aoKtrirffa  (Hesych.) ;  dat.  lautrb  (gl.  balneo) :  ace.  celicnon, 
caneco-sedlan,  cantalofi,  iubron ;  nemeton  {(tuvi^ovto  Bk  etV  rov 
icaXovfiei^v  ^pt/vifAerov,  Strab.),  abL  dorOf  Lug-dunOy  nanto 
(gl.  valle),  Endl.  Gl.,  and  (with  suffixed  prep.)  locitd-k. 
Plural  nom.  (or  ace.  ?)  tri  nantd  (gl.  tres  valles),  Endl.  Gl. 
atalid  (gl.  poma)  ibid.,  and  many  place-names  in  -dca,  e.g. 
Canabiaca,  Curmiliaca,  Solimariaca,  Tasicaca.  Gen.  mellom  (?) 
'velorum';  ace.  dvorico,  cantena. 

Masc.    JO-stems  :     sing.    nom.    Altaios,    Andocombogios, 

^  Collections  of  these  words  are  in  Diefenbach's  Originet  Europaeae,  Frankfurt, 
1S61,  and  in  de  Bellogaet*8  Ethnogenie  Oauioue,  Paris,  1872. 
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Bacios,  Commio8,  £!/ii8Como-%  JEsandecoUi,  Luxtenoa  (i.e. 
Luchterios,  Ir.  luchtaire)^  Setubogios,  TarbetsonioSy  OKcios  (Rev, 
Celt.  ii.  412).  Lucian's  "07/11*09,  Ptolemy's  Noovio^,  now  the 
Nith.  For  'ios  we  find  -eoa  in  Andarevisseoa,  CondilkoSt 
IlliaceoSy  Litumareos,  Taagiteoa^  Villoneos.  Whether  Coios 
and  EccaioH  are  o-stems  or  to-stems  I  cannot  say.  With  the 
latter  cf.  the  dat.  JBedaio,  Orelli,  1964,  Mammaius,  Gen. 
Exverfini  and  Ogmic  Cicamini,  avi.  Accusative,  Dontaurion. 
Dual  nom.  lixovio.     Plural  ace.  dontaurios  (i.e.  -fo«). 

In  composition  Agio-marus,  Ounio-rix,^  Magio-rix,  Toutio- 
rtx,  Nitio-genna,  Novto-magm,  Nerio-magtis,  Argio-ialus, 
Stems  in  aio :  Bedaiua. 

/-stems  :  masc.  sing.  nom.  Coiais,  8umeli[8],  the  river-name 
^povTi^  (PtoL),  the  plant-names  baditia  (nymphaea)  in  Mar- 
cellus  Burdigalensis,  and  ratia  (fern,  Ir.  raith^  W.  rhed),  Ven. 
Fortunatus*  vernemetis  fanum  ingens,  Cicero's  mataria,  are- 
pennia  (derived  from  arepo-,  aporpov,  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  131) :  adj. 
namauaatia,^  aaasan'a  :  gen.  the  Ogmic  Toraniaa^  Erciaa,  Em- 
cattoa  (leg.  -6a) y  dat.  Ucuete,  ambe  (gl.  rivo) :  ace.  sg.  Ucuetin, 
ratin.  Plural  gen.  brkatiom  fcf.  uaellom),  Ogmic  tria  (for 
trian),  ace.  inter  ambea  (gl.  inter  rivos),  Endl.  Gl. 

Strabo's  gloss,  Ovdret^  Si  Uponroiol  icaX  <f>v(ndXj6yoi,  may 
possibly  preserve  the  Gaulish  nom.  pi.  of  vdiia.  So  Isidore's 
Alpeia  seems  the  nom.  pi.  of  Alpia, 

Neut.  I- stems :  sg.  nom.  perhaps  condate  (confluence),  ace. 
renne  (gl.  arborem  grandem). 

/-stems  in  composition  :  Caaai-taloa^  Mori-cam  be,  Mori- 
tasgua,  Tati-cenua  (leg.  -genua),  (Brambach,  407),  Ogri- 
gemia,  Brogi-mara,  Ande-broci-rix  (leg.  -brogi-),  Cogi-dubnua, 
Epo-redi'Hx,  Magi-marua,  Mati-donnua^  Taxi-magnlua,  Teni- 
genonia, 

C^-stems :  masc.  sing.  nom.  Eaua,  Tetumua,  gen.  the  Ogmic 
Bruaccoa  (leg.  -da),  Trenalugoa  (leg.  -da),  but  in  Britain 
Nettaaagi%    Trenaguau:    abl.    brdtu-de  and  karnitU,   which, 

^  Deo  Ouniorigi  Satumalis  Pauli  Jiliut  ex  voto  p{otuU),  Inscriptioa  found  at 
Chatelet  (Haute-Marne),  Quicherat,  Melanges^  405. 

^  Ab  Martialie  (inscription  of  Alise)  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  I  do  not  cite  it 
here.  I  am  not  sure  whether  VelioeaBi  is  a  nom.  sg.  standing  for  Velioeaui$,  or 
the  nom.  pi.  of  an  o-stem. 
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though  a  verb,  is,  like  the  Lat.  supine  in  tu,  originally  the 
abL  sg.  of  a  stem  in  u.  Plur.  nom.  Lugoves,  garanus :  ace. 
karfiitus,  also  a  verb,  but  originally  the  ace.  pi.  of  an 
ti-stem. 

Neut.  M-stems  :  onno  (from  onnH  ?)  ;  vasso  in  Vasso 
Galatae,  the  name  of  the  temple  of  the  Arvemi  (Greg. 
Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  i.  c.  30),  is  from  ra««w=Gr.  Fciotv,  Skr. 
vastu,  vdstu. 

As  the  first  element  of  a  compound :  BUu-rix,  Belatu- 
cadruSy  Bussu^gnata,  Catu-sualis,  Cintu-gnatuSy  lantu-marus, 
Litu-maray  Lugu-dunum,  Mandu-bratius,  Matu-genus,  Medu^ 
genus,  VitU'durum,  JEsu-uertus,  Reitu-genus  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  iii. 
198),  Itextu-genos,^  Smertu-litanus,  Taranu-cno. 

Masc.  d-stems*:  Ateula  (^Ateura,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  508), 
dugiacay  and  a  number  of  potters'  names  cited  by  Pictet 
from  Froehner  and  Steiner.^  Verica  on  a  British  coin. 
Atepilla,  Rev.  Celt.  iii.  157.  Gen.  sg.  perhaps  Oalatae  in 
the  name  ( Vasso  Galatae)  of  the  temple  of  the  Arverni  : 
ace.  sg.  fidpKav  (horse,  Paus.  x.  19) ;  n.  pi.  Belgae,  Volcaey 
Celiae  ('qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtae,  nostra  Galli  appellantur,* 
Caesar),  Bacaudae  (Aurel.  Victor). 

Feminine  d-stems  :  sg.  nom.  BuscilUiy  qasova,  perhaps 
hraca,  Cehenna  (Plin.),  briva  (bridge)  and  Pliny's  alauda  (lark), 
Ptolemy's  BowivBa,  Buvinda,  Ptolemy's  Arjovay  Deva^  and  the 
Abona  (Avon)  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna.  Cumba  (valley) 
-rr.KVfjiP'q,  *2>ifow(7(=8kr.  devana)^  Celtarum  lingua,  fons  addite 
diris.'  Quintilian's  reda,  Festus'  bennay  bulga,  Jerome's  leuga, 
Strabo's  laina,  ApvleiuQ*  pempedula  (cinquefoil),  Serviu^'  amella 
(thyme,  from  ^ampeHa,  cogn.  with  apis,  iinrv;),  another  plant- 
name  Kopva  (afyyefiayvr))  Diosc,  Isidore's  caterva,  arinca,  bascauda 
(basket,  also  in  Martial),  Bebronna,  betulla  (Fr.  boule),  crotta. 
Some  have  -o  for  d  like  Gr.  NlkA,  Goth.  mi((f6y  nivj'd :  thus 
Tarkno  VossenOy  and  the  names  BaniOy  Cobluto,  Fremantio 
and  perhaps  Vitou-suriOy  cited  by  Mowat,  Bulletin  ^pigr. 
1881,  p.  56,  and  the  Ogmic  ilcveto  gen.  irrt[n]to,  Vepisones: 

^  First  pointed  oat  by  Pictet,  Essai,  56. 

*  lUvue  des  S»cUten  Savantes,  t  viiL  1878,  p.  105. 

'  Cabaca,  Cacava,  Fesa,  lusa,  Lossa,  Loya,  ^arca,  Masa,  Rica,  Vaga,  Yeca. 
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dat.  Belesami,  Adiantunneni :  ace.  logan,  anam  (leg.  anan)  z 
abl.  brio  (gl.  ponte) :  pi.  dat.  namausicabo :  ^  ace.  artvass. 

Ferainine '  ta-stems :  sing.  nom.  QaniniOf  SosiOf  dugeonteo, 
camisia^  cervisiuy  cateia,  artemia^  Columella's  atinia  (-^a)y  the 
river-name   Druentia  (Durance),  and  Isidore's  taxea  :    gen. 
Qicoremies:  ace.  the  rpifiapKuruiv  of  Pausanias:  abl.  Aliseaj 
AUode, 

Masculine  e-stems  may  be  alce-s  (Fick,  iii.  28,  8.v.  elha\ 
T(uaaTq<;  (Polyb.),  PaXaTiy?,  and  o  fiapuucq^. 

Feminine  e-stems  Tunccetace^  Moricambe  and  perhaps  the 
names  of  the  rivers  Anione,  Orbione :  the  mountain  MimcUe : 
the  towns  Abailone,  Alanthione,  Albarnone,  Arelate,  Atenione, 
Bannave-m  (acc.  for  nom.),  Confessio  S.  Patricii,  Bnvate^ 
Cabillone,  Carpentorate,  Cerate,  Dwione,  Lerate,  Matisconey 
Beiteste,  Sigusterone,  Tarascone.  'Menimanii,'  Rev.  Celt, 
iii.  302. 

Guttural  stems  :  C-stems  :  sing.  nom.  esox :  Kopw^ 
(trumpet,  Eustath.) :  gen.  Illanoviakos,  Ogmic  Lugudeccas 
(protocol tic  Lagudecos,  nom.  Lagu-dex  ju-dex)  :  nom.  pi. 
perhaps  the  tribal  names  ending  in  vices,  cognate  with  Skr. 
t'«f>  in  vifpatiy  Lith.  vitz  in  vtszpats,  ^pax&;  (Hesych.) :  acc. 
pi.  Sassigniacas,  a  corruption  of  Saxoniacas,  now  Sassegnies, 
Quicherat  38,  "  eporedicas  Galli  bonos  equorum  domitores 
vocant"  (Pliny,  iii.  17,  21,  ed.  Sillig) ;  but  the  readings 
-Wi?,  '108,  'icos,  also  occur.  Ci-stems:  Dubnoreix,  Elcesovix, 
Escingoreix,  Magurix,  Orcitirix,  Togirix,  Nipa^  iroTu^  KeXrirKi] 
(Hecataeus) :  dat.  EpctSatextorigi.  PI.  n.  ^AXKo-fipoye^,  Ptol. 
acc.  Biturigas^  (Florus  and  Greg.  Tur.). 

i{-stenis :  sing.  nom.  perhaps  the  plant-name  ficucKap 
(Dioscorides),  and  the  river-names  Arar,  Liger :  gen.  the 
Ogmic  Qrimitirros :  plural  dat.  mdtrebo. 

J^T-stems :  sing.  nom.  Nappisetu,  Frontu  Peroco,  Alingu,  Rev. 
Celt.  ii.  137.  Quintilian's  casamo  'adsectator  '  and  the  place- 
ndLmQAballo  (Avallon)  are  Latinised  just  as  Ptolemy's  Apafidof, 

^  As  to  the  loss  of  9  here  and  in  matrebOf  compare  the  Lucretian  infantibu^ 
omnibu,  rebu. 

^  This  and  the  other  examples  of  the  acc.  pi.  of  Gaulish  consonantal  stems  are 
taken  from  the  Revue  Celtique,  i.  320  (d*Arbois),  il  403  (Ebel). 
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•Aretaeus'  adirtop,  are  Grecised.  Stems  in  ion :  the  plant-name 
ii^tthagio  (Marc.  Burdig.),  and  place-names  such  as  Brigantio 
(Brianfon),  Cahellio  (Cavaillon),  Divio  (Dijon),  Vesontio  (Besan- 
90Q),  Pii«o(Vaison),  J/iwttnb  (Rev.  Celt.  ii.413) :  gen.theOgmic 
Bratnioonas,  Olasi-conaSf  Segamonaa  uvanos  :  ace.  perhaps 
T^X^KTovev,  Dioscor.  Plur.  nom.  Kevrpove^  (Ptol.),  Lingdnis 
(Lucan),  ace.  Ceutronas  (Tab.  Pent.),  Lingdnds  (Lucan,  Tac., 
Eatrop.,  and  Tab.  Pent ),  Pictonas  (Oros.),  Santonas  (Greg. 
Tur.),  Senonaa  (Ores.),  Sexaionas  (Greg.  Tur.),  Smssonas  (Itin. 
Aaton.),  Sueasionaa  (Greg.  Tur.)  Pictonea,  Redoneay  (Prfiovesi), 
Sanionea.  Ambronea,  Combennonea  (Festus),  Kovptwve^,  Suea- 
Bionea.     Neut.  m^n-stems ;  curmeriy  Ducange. 

7*-8tems:  sing.  nom.  perhaps  toutiua:  gen.  Ogm.  Sagarettoa, 

Galeotoa.     PI.  Comacatea  (Plin.),  Caeracatea  (Tac),  Atrebatea 

(CBBsar),  and  Diablintea  :    ace.   Carnitaa  (Floras),  Atrebataa 

(Oros.),   Namnetaa    (Greg.   Tur.),    CurioaoHtaa    (Caes.).      A 

nom.   pi.   of    a    neater   /-stem   perhaps    is   Xeyova-fiara    or 

Xeiovo-/[iaTa,  the  Galatian  for  a  kind  of  mailcoat  (flesych.), 

where  leguama  in  form  resembles  \irfUTfia. 

CT-stems :  PI.  nom.  Silvanectea,  ace.  -aa. 

•I^T-stems  :   sing.  nom.  hiiaa  ex   {p)ient'a  ?  cf.  Lat.  Hbea 

for  libena^  Wordsworth,  22 :    dat.  deo  Mogonti,  De  Wal., 

Ho.  168-171  :    pL  nom.   Trinovantea   (Tacitus) =TpAi/oain-69 

(Ptol). 

i^-stems:  sg.  gen.  Decceddas :  nom.  pi.  druidea  (Caesar), 
*°i  perhaps  oSe?  '  7roS€9,  He8ych.=Skr.  pddaa:  gemmadea 
("niulieres  lucae  dominicae  linguae  gallicae,"  Gloss.  Isid.) 

'cavalry/ 

S-stems:  Clitophon's  Aovyv^wo^  (=Dio  Cassias'  AovyoV" 
°*^»')  embodies  the  protoceltic  reflex  of  the  Irish  neuter  «- 
^^ditn,  Ptolemy's  OvivS6'fiarfo^=Iv.  Findmag,W.  Qwynfa} 
"*•  nom.  Baio'Caaaea,  Duro-caasea,  Tri-caaaea ;  ace.  Tricaaaaa 
(Amm.  Marc.). 

^iii-maria,  Cartta^mandua^  and  Civia-marua  (Gliick,  K.N. 

T^e  g«n.  8g.  of  a  word  belonging  to  this  declension,  mayr,  according  to  Rh^s, 
^^^  ii.  398,  be  in  the  last  word  of  the  Llandysilio  inscription :  Ciotorigijilif 


M.  Trtiu.  18SM.  12 
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133),  seem  to  exhibit  ^-sterns  in  composition.  But  perhaps 
we  should  analyse  thus:  Ati-smaria,  Carti-tmanduay  Cm- 
smarua. 

An  /-stem  is,  possibly,  treicle  (pede),  Endl.  GL  In  com- 
position we  have  /-stems,  perhaps,  in  AriaUdunum  and 
Bisahdunum  (d'Arbois,  Introdaction^  p.  26).  Does  the  Old- 
Irish  Feccol  (uiri,  id  est  servi  Feccol  Ferchertni,  Arm.  3^  1) 
belong  to  this  declension  ? 

The  form  go-hedbi^  which  Pictet  (Nouvel  Essai,  p.  86)  cites 
as  the  ablative  plural  of  a  stem  in  dy  is  certainly  a  verb. 
The  prefix  go  is  perhaps  equal  to  the  Gothic  </a-,  and  the 
suffix  -bi,  like  the  suffix  -be  in  iorebe^  is  equal  to  Lat.  -vit.  If 
axtacbiti  in  the  inscription  of  Vieil-Evreux  be  rightly  read,  it 
seems  to  embody  the  oldest  form  of  this  suffix.  The  b  here 
is  probably  written  for  v  (cf.  properabit  on  the  Margam  cross). 
In  to'tne'decavi  the  v  is  kept.  The  root  of  ax'tac-biii 
is  tak,  to  which  Fick,  i.  588,  refers  t//ct«o  and  rdaaat  for 
rax/a). 

The  other  verbs  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  are : 

anala  (blow),  deanala  (blow  away),  danima,  imperatives 
act.  in  sg.  2.  The  etic,  which  Pictet  explains  as  an  impera- 
tive, seems  to  me  a  conjunction,  equal  to  the  Lat.  atque} 

i-euruy  €i-»pov  *  fecit,'  a  preterite  with  the  particle  -« 
agglutinated  as  in  the  Skr.  imperative  gachatu,  pi.  gachantu, 
and  Old-Irish  ces-u,  mas-u,  mat-u. 

ma-selu  (posuit  P)  root  stel  ?  with  verbal  prefix  ma  =  Skr. 
sma  ?  and  agglutinated  u. 

dede  '  posuit,'  a  reduplicated  preterite,  Skr.  d-dadhe,  root 
dhd,  0€. 

cmmitu  (congessit),  pi.  carnitus  (congesserunt),  to  be  com- 
pared (as  I  have  done  supra)  with  the  Latin  supines  in  tu> 
Vritu  (fecit),  cf.  Iv./eraim,  is  another  instance. 

legasit  (leg.  legassit),  an  «-aorist  in  sg.  3,  to  be  compared 
with  Irish  forms  in  -ais,  Welsh  in  -as,  and  Latin  in  'isset 
Lottner  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  ii.  316)  explains  the  Irish  double »« 
as  representing   the  ^-preterite  of  the  root   es,  which  was 

^  Another  conjunction  seems  the  khik  (leg.  kvek  7)  of  the  Xovara  inscription. 
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suffixed  to  verbal  stems  in  aia  and  ia,  like  the  -sso  in  Old- 
Latin  futura  exacta  (Jevasao).  The  corresponding  person  in 
the  plural  is  exemplified  by  euriseSf  where  the  -ses  is 
(according  to  Cuno)=Lat.  'Sire,  from  -sise,  in,  e.g.,  dixere, 
and  the  -t-  is = the  i  in  O.W.  lin-usant  (gl.  lauare). 

datalages  seems  the  2nd  sg.  conjunctive  of  a  denominative  ^ 
formed  from  datlo,  as  Old- Welsh  acamnhegint  (gl.  leuant) 
Juv.,  p.  4,  now  ysgqfnaant^  from  scamn,  now  yagafn.  The 
Ir.  denominatives  in  •^igim,  Gr.  in  -a^to  from  -07/0),  may  be 
compared. 

Lastly,  a-textO'  and  con-texlos  are  participles  with  an  active 
meaning.  The  root  of  each  is  taka,  Fick,  i.  589,  whence  the 
Irish  name  Tassach. 

Desinential  Changes. 

We  have  now  to  set  forth  the  changes  which  comparison 
with  the  cognate  Tndo-European  languages  proves  that  the 
desinences  have  undergone  in  the  change  from  protoceltic  to 
Old-Irish. 

A.  Desinences  with  Short  Vowels. 

1.  -a  (Indo-Eur.  ri),  is  lost,  but  infects  a  following  con- 
sonant and  breaks  a  preceding  i  or  u. 

Examples:  Nom.  sg.  fern,  x^p-a,  equa,  Skr.  agvd,  Goth. 
tkitid-a,  Ir.  tuath  (folk).  Nom.  and  ace.  pi.  neut.  fiirp-a,  ^vyd, 
Ved.  pugd,  Jjat,  juga,  grdna^zlr,  gran  (grains) :  Ved.  stdv-d 
(I  will  praise),  Ir.  er-har  (dicam). 

2.  -a  (Indo-Eur.  d)  is  lost :  irapd,  Ir.  ar. 

3.  -ew  (Indo-Eur.  -as)  is  lost,  breaking  a  preceding  t  or  w. 
Example  :  y€yov(K,  Ir.  cechan  (cecinisti). 

4.  -ayoa  becomes  d,  0,  a. 

Example:    gen.  sg.  of  t-stem  TroXe-o)?.     Ir.  aloo  (rupis), 
foiho  (vatis). 

^  To  eomplete  thk  list  of  Gaulish  yerbal  forms,  I  may  add  the  eaemr  (*  quod 
vtUonim  lingfoa  dimUts  rignificat  *)  mentioned  by  Seirios  ad  Aen.  xi.  743,  and 
^     ^ ^rtvtmus  (el.   ante  obeta)   ot  £ndIicher*B  Glossary.     In  both  cases  the 
''^iidoubtfuL 
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5.  -«  is  lost,  but  infects  a  following  consonant  and  a  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

Examples :  Voc.  sing.  Jmrc,  eque^nlr.  eich  (horses).  Nom. 
dual;  fir)T€p'€=iJT.  dl  mdihair;  ^poin--€,  Ir.  {(id)  charait; 
oir-e,  Ir.  (dd)rig.  The  numeral  irivr-c,  quinqu-e,  Qa,nl. pempe^ 
Ir.  coic  (five).  The  2nd  sg.  imperative  ^ip-€=Ir.  beir,  2nd 
pi.  imperat.  ^6p€T-6=Tr.  berid.  The  3rd  sg.  perf.  yeyov-€f  Ir. 
cechuin  (cecinit). 

6.  'en  (Indo-Eur.  -em)  is  lost,  or  prefixed  to  a  following 
vowel,  nasalizes  a  following  media.  It  infects  a  preceding 
vowel. 

Examples:  Ace.  sg. /ra^r-^m=Ir.  brdthir-n;  reg-em^^lv. 
fig-n ;  homin-em,  Ir.  talmain-n.  The  numerals  norem,  ipvia 
=Ir.  noi-n;  decern^  S€/ca=Ir.  deich-n. 

7.  -en  (Indo-Eur.  -en)  is  treated  like  No.  6. 
Example:  Nom.  and  ace.  sg.  nom^n=Ir.  ainm, 

8.  -ens  becomes  -e. 

Example:  protoceltic  *aww^w«=Ir.  anme  (nominis). 

9.  -er  is  kept. 

Examples :  &  irdrep^ilr.  a  athir.  Lat.  tw/er=Ir.  eter^ 
etir. 

10.  ^ea  is  lost,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel. 

Examples :  Nom.  pi.  ^Tr-e?,  Ir.  rig  (kings) ;  <f>€povT'€^,  Ir. 
t:arait  (friends),  /LW7T€p-e9=Ir.  mdthair.  The  fem.  numeral 
teoir  from  tesf^res,  Skr.  tisraa.  Second  sg.  pros.,  €'<f>€p€^, 
a'bharas,  Ir.  -beir,  'bir, 

11.  -esa  becomes  -e. 

Example :  genera  (from  ^geneaa),  Te7€(<r)o=Ir.  tige  (houses). 
v€(f>€<r{a)=lT.  nime. 

12.  -ea^  becomes  -« ;  bhdmae  rl-Oe-aai.     Ir.  beri. 

13.  -m  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels  and  following 
consonants. 

Examples :  Dat.  sg.  /livei  (from  ^fieveai),  i/€^t=Ir.  nim, 
T€76t=Ir.  tig  (house). 

14.  -eaon  (Indo-Eur.  'eaom)  becomes  -e-n. 

Example:  Gen.  pi.  later um  (from  *laUaom)\  v€<j>€(ov=z1t. 
nime-n  (caelorum). 


\ 
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15.  ^esos  becomes  e. 

Example :  Gen.  sg.  Lat.  gener-us  (-w),  v€^€(<r)o9=Ir.  nime 
(caeli). 

16.  'etet  becomes  'ith,  id ;  Skr.  bhdvate,  r^-^c-racy  Jr. 
berid. 

17.  -eyon  becomes  -^-n. 

Example:  iroKe-tov^  Ir^/diihe-n  (vatum). 

18.  -t  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels  and  following 
consonants. 

Examples:  a/Ml>i,  Jr.  imb,  imm.  NonL  sg.  Lat.  mare 
(from  iiwn')=Ir.  muir  (sea).  Dat.  sg.  f.  x^P9*  ^^>  ^^^' 
Latin  ^^fid/  =  Yedic  agvdi,  Goth,  gibai'j  Ir.  rainn  (parti), 
iuaiih  (populo).  Dat.  sg.  consonantal  stems ;  onr-l,  Ir.  rig ; 
f^epovT't,  Ir.  carait;  ;Ai;T/>-i=Ir.  mdthir.  Nom.  pi.  of  masc. 
o-stems;  t7nro-t»  Lat.  eque-i^  ^^tii  =:Ir.  ^A.  3rd  sg.  pres. 
indie  act.  Skr.  bharat-i,  ^p€«=Ir.  berid,  3rd  pi.  bharant-i. 
Dor.  ^povT'i,  Ir.  6^t7. 

19.  -UM8  becomes  -«,  -a. 

Example :  ^ap/et?  (st.  xopiOT),  Ir.  ear«,  eara  (friend,  stem 
earayant),  Idche  (lightning,  stem  Idcaiant),  file  (poet,  stem 
riliat).  « 

20.  'in  (Indo-Eur.  -im)  infects  preceding  vowels,  and  is 
either  lost  or  transposed  to  a  following  vowel  or  media.  . 

Examples :  iroki-v,  iroai^v ;  Ir.  fdith^n, 

21.  -M  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels. 
Examples:  iroKi-f;,  irotn-^,  Lat.  ort-«=:Ir.  ai,  faith, 

22.  'it  is  lost,  infecting  preceding  vowels. 

Examples :  Lat.  a^-i/=Ir.  aig  (in  atom-aig),  do-beir  from 
tthb&it;  Gr.  e-i^pe. 

23.  -on  (Indo-Eur.  -om)  is  lost,  ^breaking  a  preceding 
i  or  tt,  and  transposing  the  n  to  a  following  vowel  or 
media. 

Examples:    ace.   sg.   XvteoVy   a>-iiw=Ir.  fer'ti;   gen.   pi. 
lAt  (fip-uiii  =  Ir.    e/ia-n,    re^-t#iii  =  Ir.    rig-n ;  frdtr-um^z 

24.  -onto'  becomes  -it ;  bhavanie,  Xvovtcu,  Ir.  berit. 

25.  -onto  becomes  -at, 
^^wnples:  Skr.  bharanta^^lv.  {a8)berat  (eflFerunt). 
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26.  -08  is  lost,  the  o  breaking  a  preceding  t  or  u. 
Examples :  Nom.  sg.  Zttito-^,  eqvo-s,  equu-Sy  Skr.  acva-n^ 

Ir.  ech\  Teyo9=Ir.  teg,  tech;  gen.  sg.  /LM7Tp-09=Ir.  maihar 
(from  m&thr)\  oir-J^,  Ir.  rig:  tew'6<:  =i  It.  con  (hound's); 
TTOifjAp'iy;,  Ir.  talman, 

27.  -u  is  lost. 

Examples :  Nom.  sg.  neut.  fU&v,  eomu ;  Ir.  recht ;  iroXv, 
Ooth.  Jilu,  Ir.  fV.  In  the  masc.  breo  (flame),  protoceltic  bremi, 
(cf.  Old  Norse  brasa,  Eng.  to  braze),  the  -u  Rafter  the  loss  of  inter- 
vocalic s)  has  formed  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  YoweL 

28.  •un  is  lost,  the  n  being  transported  to  a  following 
vowel  or  medial. 

Examples :  vitcv-v,  fructu^m ;  Ir.  bith^n. 

29.  -tM  is  lost,  the  u  sometimes  assimilating  a  preceding 
vowel. 

Examples:  Nom.  sing.  masc.  veicv'^,  fructu-e,  Skr.  sUnu-i; 
Goth.  magU'8-=ilT.  mug;  Ir.  bith,fis8. 

30.  •VO'S  is  lost. 

Example :  Goth,  taihsvs,  W.  deheu,  Ir.  (less. 

B.  Desinences  with  Long  Towels. 

31.  *ds  becomes  -a. 

Examples:  Nom.  pi.  Goth,  gibds,  thiudos:=lT.  tuafha;  2ii 
sing.  conj.  pres.  Lat.  fer(Uy  Skr.  bhards,  Ir.  asbera  (effera 
dicas). 

32.  'dses  becomes  -a. 

Example:  Yedic  agvdsas  (horses):  Ir.  ro*ceta  (cantati  sur 

33.  'dss  becomes  -a. 

Examples:  Ace.  pi.  fem.  x^P^f  equds,  Skr.  afvds^  Osc.  el 
fiasSf  Ir.  ranna. 

34.  'dt  becomes  -a. 

Examples :  Lat.  ferdt,  Ved.  bhardt,  Ir.  (as^bera  (dica 

35.  'i   becomes   -t   in   monosyllables:    Skr,   dti,   I 
(two,  f.). 

36.  •ir  becomes  -ir. 

Examples:  iranip^Ir.  athir;  ^parrfp^slt,  brdthir^^ 
z=:mdthir^ 
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37.  -^  becomes  e,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel. 
Examples:  Gen.  sg.  fern.  Skr.  afvdi/ds;  Gaul.  Kbtlfi^tSa, 

Vepisones ;  Ir.  rainne. 

38.  -I  is  lost,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel. 

Examples :  Norn,  and  ace.  dual  i-stems ;  Skr.  art,  kari ;  Ir. 
(ddlfdiih  (two  prophets),  {di)8uil  (two  eyes). 

39.  -d  becomes  -6  and  is  lost,  changing  a  preceding  a  to 
aUf  and  e  to  iu  or  eo. 

Examples:  ^p-oi,  fero\  Ir.  {as)b%ur  (effero,  dice);  Lat. 
mentio;  Ir.  air-miiiu  (reverentia) ;  wnry,  eqtio ^Ir.  each; 
rt>d=Ir.^iir. 

40.  -dr  becomes  -wr. 

Examples:  sordr  (from  WMdr)=Ir.  atiir. 
-09  becomes  -u,  pi.  nom.  Osc.  Nuvlanua^  Umbr.  Ikuvinus ; 
Ir.  pL  voc.  ballu,  fira, 

41.  -dM  (from  -oim)  becomes  -u. 

Example:  Cret.  roi^,  HeracL  Ta>9,  Att.  ro\yi\  Lat.  rtrd«= 
Jr.  suicjiru. 

42.  -/d^  becomes  -^. 

Example :  2nd  sg.  imperative  Yed.  •vahafdd,  Ir.  cluinte 
(hear!). 

43.  'ids  becomes  -iu. 

Example :  fiiortf^  (protocelt.  bivetds) ;  Ir.  beothu. 

44.  -6  (from  -d)  is  lost. 

Example :  Nom.  dual :  Skr.  bihu  (two  arms) ;  Ir.  d&  mug, 

45.  -6««  (from  uim)  becomes  -u. 

Examples:  laX,fruct1lB\  Goth.  magunt^lT.  mogu. 

C.  Desinences  with  Diphthongs. 

46.  -ai  is  lost,  infecting  a  preceding  vowel :  irapal^  Gaul, 
are,  Ir.  air. 

47.  -aios  becomes  -^;  .ire/Mitb?,  Ir.  ire. 

Protoceltic  Paradigms. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  attempt  to  restore  the  principal 
protoceltic  declensional  forms,  so  far  as  regards  the  nouns 
aiid  adjectives. 


f^en.  Dam 
J)at.  balla 
Aee,  l>allon 
Toe,  balle 
Zo€.  balloi  (-1) 
Jfutr, 


Dauo 

ballobin 

baUd 

baUO 
ballobin 


""Z'rT'  \  ^IS^- 


Oen,  dligeti 
Dat.  dligetO 
Inttr* 


l^ETJTEB  Stems  in  0. 
Example:    dligeto  ^law/ 

dligetd 

dligeto 
dligetobin 


Masc.  Stems  is  10. 
Example :  alio  '  companion.' 


JN'om,  cSlios 
Oitt,  cSliT 
Dat.  oSliQ 
Aee,  celion 
Toe.  cSlie 


cSli5 

celio 

cSliobin 
cSlio 


Jfomy  ate., )  ^^ 
and  voe,     ) 

Oen,  oradil 
Dat,  cradiA 
Inttr, 


l^EiTTEB  Stems  in  10. 
Example :  eradio  '  heart.' 

cradid 

cradid 
cradiobin 
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Stems  in 

U. 

Example 

:  bitH  m.  ' 

world.' 

Sing. 

Dual 

Flur. 

Kom,  bitus 

bitQ 

bitaTM,  bitflA 

Oen,  bitavoe,  bitQs 

bitaTo 

bitavem 

Dat    bitQ 

bitubin 

bitubos 

Ace.  biton 

bitu 

bitQ  88 

Voe.  bitavo 

bitOs 

Inttr. 

bitabis. 

FEMnriKE  Stems  nr  1. 
Example :  ridi  '  chariot.' 


JVbm.  rSda 

r5d€  (rtdi?) 

rSdas. 

Gen,  rSd§s 

rSdo 

rSdam. 

LaL  reds  (redi?) 

rgdabin 

rSdabofl. 

Aee.  redin 

rede  (redl?) 

r^duss. 

Voe,  reda 

rSdas. 

Abl.  rSdad 

Loe.  r^dS 

Inttr.  reda 

redabis 

II.  Diphthongal  Declension. 
Example  :  bou  *  cow.' . 


Nom.  bona 

bave 

baves 

6en.  boToa 

bovo 

bovara 

Dat,  boni 

bovin 

boTobos 

Aee.  bonen 

bave 

boss 

Fof.  bou 

in«/r. 

boYobia 

III.  Consonantal  Declension. 


C-STEMS. 

Example :  eaoc  '  salmon.' 


Jfofw.  esox 

esoce 

esoces 

Gen.  esocoa 

esocd 

esocom 

Lat.  esoci 

esocebin 

esocebos 

Aee.  esocen 

esoce 

esocess 

Voe.  esox 

esoce 

esocSs 

iJM/r. 

eaocebis 

u/a{.  ngi 

rigeoin 

Jee,  ffgen 

rlge 

Voe.  rix 

Imtr, 

E-STEMS. 

Example :  mater  f.  '  mother ' 


Xom.  matir 

m&tre 

Gm,  matros 

matro 

Dot.  matri 

matrebin 

Ace,  matren 

matre 

Voe,  mater 
mtr. 

So  were   declined  ater  m.  'father/    brdter 
sveadr  f.  'sister';  and  (in  the  plural)  the  nu 
qetrores. 

Here  in  the  dat.  pi.  and  dual  we  have  a  coc 
(bindevocal),  and  in  the  gen.  and  aco.  plur.  we  1 
to  the  t- declension. 

T-8TEM8. 

Example :  cinget '  warrior/ 

Sinp.  Dual  Plur, 

Nofn,  cinges  cingete  cingetes 

Gen,  cingetos  cingetd  cingetom 

Dat,  cingeti  cingetebin  cingeteboi 

uiee,  cingeton  cingete  cingetSfls 

Voe,  cinges  *    cingetes 

In9tr,  cingetebis 
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Stems  ik  iNT. 
Example :  cariant '  friend.' 


Sing, 

2f*m,  caria 

Gen,  cariantos 

Dai.  carianti 

Aee.  carianten 

Foe  caria 
Jfutr, 


Dual 

cariante 
carianto 
cariantebin 
cariante 


Flur, 

cariantes 

cariantom 

cariantebofl 

cariantdess 

cariantiSs 

cariantebis 


Stehs  in  N. 


Example :  easman  '  follower/  Gaulish  casamo. 


Norn,  easmd 
Gen,  casmonoa 
LtU.  casmoni 
Au.  caamoaen 
Voe,  caamo 


casmone 
casmono 
casmonebin 
casmcme 


casmonee 
casmonom 
casmonebofl 
casmonSss 

casmonebis 


N<m. 


Oen,  anm^ns 

B^t,  anm^ 

Inttr.  anmenbi 


l^ETTSE  Stems  in  M£N. 
Example :  anmSn  *  name.' 

anm^ne  aBin6na 


anm^nS 
anmenebin 


anmenora 

anm^nebos 

anm^nebis 


iir«i%. 


•r-}  *^ 


Neijteb  Stems  in  S.. 
Example  :  tego8  *  house.' 


iegeae 


Gen.  te^esos  tegesO 

Iku,  U^eti  (tegei)        tegesebiii 
Inttr, 


tegosa 

tegesora 
tegesebofl 
m 


Numerals. 


Mie  simple  neoceltic  cardinal  numerals  for  the  first  nine 
^^^bers,  the  tens,  100,  and  1000,  are  in  Old-Irish  as  follows. 
^  the  British  I  give  the  oldest  forms  quotable. 
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Old-IrUh. 

1.  oin,  5en 

2.  da,  d6 

3.  tri 

4.  cethir,  oethri 
6.  cdic 

6.  sS 

7.  secht-n 

8.  ocht-n 

9.  noi-n 
10.  deich-n 
20.  fiche 
30.  tricha 
40.  cethracha 
60.  cdica 

60.  secta 
70.  Bechtmoga 
80.  ocbtmoga 
90.  ndcha 
100.  cet 
1000.  mile 


JFelth. 


Comith, 


nn 

nn 

doa 

dow 

tri 

fay 

petguar 

peswar 

pimp 

pymp 

chwech. 

whegh. 

seith 

seytn 

wyth 

eth 

nau 

naw 

dec 

dek 

ngeint 

ngens 

tnmuceint 

BreUm, 

nn,  ung 

don,  daou 

tri 

pevar 

pemp 

nueca 

seiz 

eiz 

nan 

dec 

nguent 

tregont 


cant 
mil 


cans 
myl,  myll 


cant 
mil 


In  Irish  the  numbers  between  the  tens  are  regularly  made 
by  prefixing  the  unit  to  the  genitive  singular  of  the  ten 
to  which  its  value  is  to  be  added.  Thus  den  traig  6^  (II 
feet),  da  cath  dec  (12  battles),  di  hudir  deac  (12  hours), 
teora  pinginne  dSc  (13  pence),  coic  bliadni  deac  (15  years), 
cetheora  Idnamna  fichet  (24  couples),  tri  (better  teora)  bliadna 
trichat  (83  years),  ddu  coicat  (52),  coic  mili  ochtmugat  (85 
thousand),  dd  bliadain  nochat  (92  years).  Twenty-one  (and 
31,  41,  etc.)  things  may  be  expressed  either  by  the  nom.  sg. 
of  the  thing  followed  by  the  dat.  sg.  of  the  ten  governed  by 
the  prep,  ar  {bo  ar  fichit=z*  21  cows,'  screpall  ar  fichiizz*  21 
scruples '),  or  by  the  ten  followed  by  a  conjunction  and  the 
thing  in  the   nom.  sg.  ( cethorcha  is  bliadan=i'  41  years '). 

The  tens  from  30  to  100  may  also  be  expressed  by  addition, 
multiplication,  or  the  use  of  hanter  'half.' 


Irith. 

80.  tri  deioh. 

40.  dafichit 

50*  c6ic  deich 

60.  trifichit 

70.  Becht  ndeich 

Q^  (cethri  fichit 

*^"  \ocht  ndeich 
90. 

100.  coic  fichit 


JTelsh. 
deg  ar  ngeint 


OMmish, 

dek  wam-ngens 

den  ngena 
jhanter  cans      ) 
(deg  ha  dugans ) 

try  ngona 

(^peswar  ugena 
tpager  eyance 


Breton, 

don  nguent 

hanter  cant 

tri-nguent 

dec  mi  tri-nguent 

penar-ngnent 

dek  ha  pevar-ngent 
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The  numbers  above  100  are  regularly  made  by  prefixing 
the  smaller  number  to  the  greater,  governed  by  the  prep.  ar. 
Thus,  a  ocht  deac  ar  chet  (118),  fiche  ar  chet  (120),  c&ecca  ar 
cH  (150),  coic  ar  tri  cetaih  (305),  di  bliadain  dec  ar  milt  (1012 
years).  We  also  find  the  prep,  /or :  e.g.  da  bliadain  nochat 
for  dib  cetaib  (292  years),  and  the  conjunction  ocm :  a  se  ocus 
ben  fiche  die  (226),  a  hoendec  ocus  cethri  fichit  ocm  coic  cet 
(591).  Multiplication  of  fiche  (20)  and  coica  (50)  is  also 
used.  Thus  secht  fichit  (140),  iri  coicait  (150),  ndi  fichit  (180). 
So  in  Welsh  we  have  (with  the  conjunction  'and')  chwech 
niarchawc  thrugeint  a  phum-cant  (566  knights),  and  in  Cornish 
we  have  multiplication  by  a  prefixed  number:  vi.  ugons  (120), 
vii.  vgon^  (I'^O). 

The  inflection  of  the  cardinal  numbers  is  in  some  respects 
irregular.  In  the  Irish  numerals  gender  is  distinguished  only 
by  1,  2,  3,  and  4.     Thus  :— 

1.  oin,  gen.  masc.  and  neut.  din,  aine,  oena,  dat.  (Hn,  ace. 
den-n. 

Here  oena  seems =Lat.  unius. 

2.  da  is  dual  only,  and  is  thus  declined : 


Mate.                                 Fern, 

Neut. 

Nom,  dau,  da                                  dl,  dia 

da-n 

IZ:  deib-n.  dib-n  }  ^"  ^  8«"^«" 

Aee,   da                                          dl,  dIa 

da-n 

The  form  dm  seems  to  occur  as  well  with  nouns  {dau  mace 

Briuin,  Arm.  19  a  2)^  as  without  {ita-ddu  coicat  ar  chet,  they 

are,  152).    Without  a  noun  we  have  dau  and  dd:  a  dd  trichat 

(32)  a  do  sescat  (62),  a  d6  sechtmogai  (72),  dd  ndchat  (92). 

Of  the  fern,  dia  I  have  found  four  examples :   dia  loit  (two 

blankets,  lodice^),  Corm.  s.  v.  Cerqanas,  Mac  Firbis'  copy : 

dia  prlmfeil  (two  chief  feasts),  F^l.  May  31,  ace.  dia  mis  (two 

months),  LU.  131*,  doemet  a  da  Ion  a  dia  arainn  (its  two 

haunches  cover  its  two  kidneys).  Laws  ii.  248.     The  neut. 

da-n  seems  related  to  the  Skr.  neuter  form  *dvan  in  dvandva 

(Kuhn's  2^itschr.  xxii.  3).     The  dat.  deib-n,  dib-n  is=an 

Indo-Eur.  instrumental  *dvdbhin,  where  -bhin  bears  nearly 

tbe  same  relation  to  -bhis  that  -bhydm  bears  to  -bhyas. 

1  But  here  perliaps  Lau  is  a  proper  name  =  Skr.  dhava. 
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3.  Mate,  Fern.  Ifeut, 

Nwn,  tri  teoir,  teora,  teor.  tri* 

Qen,   tri-n  teora-n  tri-n 

Dot,   trib  teoraib  trib 

Aec,   tn  teora,  teor  tri* 

In  the  nom.  and  ace.  fern,  the  form  ieor  is  found :  nom. 
teor  buidne  (three  troops),  Bawl.  B.  512,  fol.  9'  1,  ace.  la  teor 
mile,  Fel.  Sep.  1.  In  the  dat.  pi.  neut.  the  mark  of  length 
is  once  found :  cona  trib  cetaib,  LU.  55\  But  this  is 
probably  a  scribal  error,  as  the  dat.  masc.  and  neut.  is=: 
the  Skr.  instr.  tnbhis.  The  tri^  of  the  nom.  and  ace. 
neut.  seems =Gr.  rpia,  Lat.  tria,  as  the  tri  of  the  masc.  is 
=T/oet9,  tres.  If,  however,  the  omission  of  the  mark  of 
length  in  the  neut;  is  accidental,  we  should  rather  compare 
the  Vedic  tri. 

4.  Ma9C,  Fern,  Neut, 

Jiom,  oethir  (cetheoir),^  cetheora  cethir* 

Gen.  cetheora-n 

Dat,  cetheoraib 

Ace.  cetheora  cethir' 

Cethri  (protoceltic  qetvareis)  is  found  in  Middle  Irish  codices 
used  for  all  genders  and  cases.  But  the  only  instance  of  it 
in  an  Old-Irish  codex  is  the  ace.  masc.  etir  inna  cethri  fersu 
(among  the  four  verses).  Ml.  58*  11. 

The  dat.  pi.  fem.  {cet?te6raib:=^SkT.  instr.  catasrbhis)  is 
in  LU.  23*:  oc  cluchiu  forsna  cethedraib  uditnib  leccduib 
(playing  on  the  four  stone  pillars).  The  neut.  nom.  (and 
ace.  ?)  cethir  infects :  cethir  chet  '  four  hundreds.'  It 
must  therefore  have  ended  in  a  vowel,  which  the  %  of  the 
second  syllables  shows  to  have  been  slender.  It  may, 
accordingly,  be  equated  with  Skr.  catvdri,  rather  than  with 
Gr.  rkaaapa. 

5.  Cdtd  aspirates  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  {coic  fir  '  quinque 
viri,'  Egerton,  93,  fo.  9*  1  :  ace.  amal  bitis  coic  sutralla 
'  as   they   were    five   lamps,'    ibid.   7*    2  ;    cuic    thseoit,    2 

Laws,  20).      In   the  gen.   it  nasalises :    la  cumail  v.  tnbo 

^  *  cetheoira^  cited  by  KfCoM  (Note  irlandesi  29,  n.  3)  from  Ml.  1 18^,  seems 
a  clerical  or  typographical  error  for  cetheoir  =  Skr.  nom.  eaiasras. 
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(with  8  cumal  of  five  cows),  O'Dav.  s,v.  derusc:  boge 
.u.  nuinge  'catinus  quinque  unciarum/  Corm.  But  this 
is  probably  from  analogy  to  the  declension  of  nouns  and 
adjectives. 

6.  Si  in  the  nom.  aspirates  in  Lebar  Brecc  {se  fotha  .x. 
p.  120^),  but  never  in  older  MSS.  In  the  gen.  it  nasalises : 
CO  eend  se  mb/iadan  dec  (to  the  end  of  seven  years),  LU.  29*, 
na  8e  tnbo  '  (a  reprisal)  of  seven  cows,'  Laws  i.  66.  This, 
too,  seems  from  analogy. 

7,  8,  9.  Secht-n^  ocht-n^  nbi-n  have  no  inflection.  The  -n* 
of  secht-n  and  ochUn  is  due  to  the  analogy  of  noi-n  and 
deich-n.  As  to  sechty  in  composition  the  nasal  is  sometimes 
present,  sometimes  wanting.  Thus  candid  dithetacht  inspMo 
9echt  .n.  delbichsin  u{in)t8olluinun  sechttnanach  /or8t{nd)  (Bcli% 
Mti.gradich  (so  that  the  •  .  of  the  septiform  Spirit  is,  in 
the  hebdomadal  solemnity,  on  the  seven-graded  Church), 
Arm.  170*  2.  It  is  absent  in  the  compound  sechtarH 
(septentrio),  and  the  derivative  sechtae  (septenarius).  Com- 
pare the  Latin  septu-  in  septu-ennis.  As  to  ocht,  in  composi- 
tion and  derivatives  there  is  no  nasal.  Thus  forruim 
(.i.  rogon)  tend  (.i.  laech)  do  chrund  ochtga  .i.  do  crund  gai  imbit 
ocht  lama  (he  laid  low  (slew)  a  hero  with  a  spear-shaft  wherein 
are  eight  hands,  i,e,  a  shaft  eight  hand-breadths  longP),  LU. 
1\  So  the  numeral  substantive  ochtur  (eight  persons)  and 
the  adj.  ochte  (octonarius),  gen.  sg.  ochti, 

10.  deich-n  is  thus  declined  : 

Xom.  and  Ace,  deich-n 

Gen.  dech-n  aht.  deac,  deec 

Dat.  deich-n  abs,  dechib 

Examples  of  the  gen.  and  dat.  are  cethruime  na  cumaiie 
«a  nd^ch  mbo  (the  fourth  of  the  cumal  of  the  ten  cows), 
Uws,  ii.  278  :  condeich  n-uagaib  (with  10  virgins),  F^l. 
Jan.  27 :  tri  chet  for  secht  ndechib  (370,  lit.  300  on  seven 
tens),  Fel.  Oct.  10. 

The  tens,  fiche  (20),  tricha  (30),  etc.,  are  declined  regu- 
Wly  as  stems  in  nt, 

Cei  (100)  is  declined  regularly  as  a  neuter  o-stem. 
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Mile  (1000)  is  declined  regularly  as  a  fern,  ta-stem. 

In  the  British  numerals  the  gender  is  distinguished  by 
2,  3  and  4;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  declension  except  in 
the  tens. 

2.  Masc.  dou,  fern,  dui,  diu.  Of  the  form  diu  (which  is 
regular  in  Cornish  and  Breton,  spelt  deWy  deu,  dyu,  diu,  diou), 
an  Old- Welsh  instance  is  ithr  ir  diu  ail  (between  the  two 
eye-brows),  Martianus  Capella,  9*  2.  All  these  forms  sonan- 
tise,  and  their  protoceltic  forms  must  therefore  have  ended 

^in  vowels. 

3.  Masc.  tri,  fem.  teir.  The  aspiration  of  c  and  p  after  tri 
is  due  to  the  protoceltic  -«.  This  8  is  assimilated  in  Cornish 
forms,  such  as  treddeth  (three  days),  ireffer  (three  fairs), 
tremmyl  (3000),  tremmys  (three  months).  See  Beunans 
Meriasek,  .3895,  2191,  1516,  1491. 

4.  Masc.  j9ef^ war,  fem.  {peteir)  pedeir. 

The  numerals  seith  and  (otVA),  wyth^  though  now  they 
nasalise,  do  not  do  so  in  the  oldest  monuments.  Thus  seith 
blenet  (seven  years).  Laws,  i.  2,  3.  But  they  produce  the 
vocalic  infection  :  seyih  ulenet  (i.e.  vlenet),  Laws  2,  1,  1,  wyth 
dratcst  (eight  beams,  ^reitr^/ =  transtrum),  Mab.  2,  211,  and 
point,  accordingly,  to  protoceltic  septu,  odd.  Nasalisation 
is  found  'after  nau  {nau  myu,  nine  cows,  byu),  and,  prob- 
ably, dec. 

In  the  British  languages  the  sound-group  pd  becomes  pt^ 
and  pt  (passing,  apparently,  through  an  intermediate  ct) 
becomes  th.  Hence  the  Welsh  pymthec  (fifteen,  pimp + dec) , 
Com.  pemdhack,  Br.  pemzec. 

The  Breton  nauntek  (19),  Mod.  Corn,  nawnzack,  points  to 
a  protoceltic  neventi-decen,  where  nevenii  is  an  abstract  noun 
=the  Old.  Slav,  devetl  *  nine,'  literally  a  nineness,  Zend 
navaid. 

In  the  tens  uceint  (20),  trimuceint  (30),  douceint  (40), 
tri'Uceint  (60),  petwar  ugeint  (4x20=80),  we  have  other 
abstract  nouns  in  -yo  (-yd  P),  ugeint  being  =  a  protoceltic 
vicentio-n  or  vicentia,  cognate  with  Ir.  fiche,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  tri-muceint  being  comparable  with  the  dat.  or  ace.  of 
Ir.  aechUmoga  (70)  or  ochUmoga  (80). 
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The  ordinals  for  1  to  10  are  as  follows  :^- 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 
6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
oO. 
100. 

1000. 


Old-IrUK 
i  c€tne 
(  denmad^ 
faile 
-|d5de» 
{tanise 
/tress^  \ 
\tois       ] 
I  cethannad?^ 
\  cethrammad  ^ 

ooiced 


I 


deac 


sechtmad 
ochtmad 
nomad 
dechmad 
oenmad . 
aile  deac 
tres  . .  .  deac 
cethrammad  deao 
coiced  deac 
sesed  deac 
secbtmad  deac 
ochtmad  deao 
nomad  deac 
fichetmad 
coicetmad 
c§tmad 

milmad 


Welsh. 
(kyntaf  ) 
\  unvet   { 

eU 


trydyd 

{pedoare 
pedwyryd 
pimphet 
chuechet 
seithTet 
wythvet 
nawvet 
decTet 
unvet  aidec 
deadecuet 
tredyt  ar  dec 
peduuaret  ar  dec 
pemdecvet 
unvet  ar  pemdec 


Cornish, 
kensa 

(nessa     I 
secund  | 

trysse 

peswere 

pympea 

whefes 

8e3rthTea 

ethves 

nawhwas 

dekfaz 

edenddgvas 

dowdegTas 

tardegTM 

pa.w»rdegTas 

pempdegras 

when  degvas 

Beith  degvas 

eath  degvas 

naw  degvas 

igansTcz 


Br$Um, 
quentaf 

eU 

trede 

(penare 

(pedervet 

pempet 

nuechaet 

seizTet 

eizTet 

nauTot 

decvet 


peaardecret 


canvet 
milfed 


cantvet 
milvet 


As  to  the  declension  of  the  Irish  ordinals,  citne  (first)  and 
d^de^  tdnise  (second),  are  (when  masc.  or  neut.)#to-stems, 
when  fern.  iV?-8tems.  The  ordinals  in  -mad  belong  to  the  o- 
declension,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  not  inflected 
in  the  gen.  or  dat.  sg.     Thus  : 

^  Used  only  when  followed  by  larger  nnmbers,  e.g.  oenmad  rann  Jlehet  oh 
n-ij^rnd  (the  twenty-first  part  of  hell's  evils).  In  composition  we  ha?e  also  eit^ 
and  the  loan-word /»rl/n-. 

'  dede  .1.  indara^  LU.  14*.  In  composition  we  have  the  loan-word  secund  in 
aeendahb  (aecundus  abbas). 

'  in  tress  sannaeh  di  humu,  LU.  24^.  In  foxHdi  tres  diil  (ablatiyi  tertiae 
declinationis),  qnoted  6.  C.  309,  as  an  example  of  the  genitive  of  tris,  we  have,  I 
think,  a  compound,  tres-diii,  as  in  dorus  in  trtsnimi  (the  door  of  the  third 
heaven),  LU.  29*,  in  tre»persa  na  deachta  (the  third  person  of  the  Godhead), 
LU.  31^.  In  composition  the  loan-word  tert  is  also  used :  iter t-id  Apr eil  (on  the 
third  ide  oi  April),  note  to  F61.  Ap.  16.  Teriehoibedna  (tertiae  conjugationis), 
Sg.  11*  1  ;    teripersin  (tertiae  personae),  138*. 

^  In  the  ffloss  cetnae  aceuis  iuso,  aceuis  aile  on^  tris  aeeuis  anisiUy  in  eethar  aeeuis 
e*fy  Ml.  118^,  cited  by  Ascoli,  Note  irlandesi,  p.  29,  n.  3,  eethar  is  sorely  a  mistake 
for  cetharmad, 

^  In  eelhrammad  diplnin,  isin  cethrammad  rind  LU.  24b,  isin  ehethrammad  lou, 
24b.  In  composition  the  loan-word  qtutrt  in  also  used :  quartcobedna  (quartae 
conjugationis),  quartdill  (quartae  declinationis). 


FhiL  Tram.  18Sft-6. 


13 
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Gen.  neut.  chrus  inotachta  in  chetramad  nime  (the  entrance 
door  of  the  fourth  heaven),  LU.  29*. 

Dat.  neut.  iar  cethramad  Uiithiu  (gl.  anudus  quartana  die), 
Arm.  177**  2 ;  fern,  isin  choiced  bliadain  die  (in  the  fifteenth 
year),  LU.  120**;  issint-sessed  bliadain  (in  the  sixth  year), 
LU.  68**;  isint'Sechtmad  bliadain  dec  (in  the  seventeenth 
year),  LU.  29**. 

Ace.  cofiin  cetramad  ndorus  (to  the  fourth  door),  LU.  29*, 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  it  is  unnecessary 
to  notice  the  neoceltic  numeral  substantives  and  adverbs. 
I  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  by  attempting  to  restore 
the  protoceltic  cardinals  and  ordinals. 

Cardinals. 

Ma$e,  Fmn.  Neut, 

1.  Norn,  oinos  oina  oinon 

Om,  oinT  oines  oini 

Dat,  oinQ  oinl  oinQ 

Acc»  oinon  oinon  oinon 

Cognate  with  the  Old-Latin  oinoa^  Gr.  oivri  (oneness), 
Goth.  aina. 

Mase.  Fern.  Neut, 

^'a^^     dvSn,dva  dri  dvun 

Oltn,      dva 
Dat,      drabon 
Instr,    dvebin 

In  composition  and  derivation  :  dvl. 

Here  the  theme  is  dva,  the  flexions  are  those  of  the  dual. 
In  the  nom.  masc.  and  fern,  dvau  is=Skr.  dvdu,  Lat.  du6^ 
Gr.  Suft):  ei?r5=Skr.  dve,  c?rd/i  =Skr.  *dvam  in  dvandva,  from 
^dvam-dvam}  The  gen.  dcd  is  obscure  to  me.  The  instr. 
dvebin  (to  which  the  Ir.  dat.  deib^n  undoubtedly  points)  is 
also  obscure.  The  Gaulish  nom.  fem.  (^i,  dvl?)  seems  to 
have  left  a  trace  in  Bi-s-ouche  (Loire)  '  duae  olcae.' 

Masc,  Fem,  Neut, 


8.   Nom, 

tris 

tesorefl 

tria 

Oen, 

triom 

tesorom 

triom 

Dat, 

tribofl 

tesoreboB 

triboB 

Instr, 

tribifl 

tesorebis 

tribis 

Aee, 

tris 

tesorass 

tria 

^  See  Gostav  Meyer  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  zxii.  3. 


qetrasores 

qetvon 

qetvasorom 

qetTorom 

qetrasorebofl 

qetvorebos 

qetraeorebiB 

qetrorebiB 

qetrasoraas 

qetTori 
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The  Gaulish  trim  tri  garanHs  has  lost  tbe  final  8.     In  com- 
position /r^=theSkr.  theme  traj/a,  whence  the  gen.  irdyandm, 

Mata,  Fern.  Keui, 

4.  Nom,  qetrores 
Oen.  qetrorom 
Dot.  qetrorebos 
Jnttr,  qetrorebiB 
Aee.  qetvorass 

A  theme  qetvori  (= Old-Slav.  eeturi)y  in  the  nom.  and  acc. 
qHcoreis^  gave  rise  to  Old-Irish  cethrif  used  for  all  genders 
and  cases. 

In  composition  :  qvetru  (whence  Gaul,  petru-),  Lat.  quadm^ 
=0.  Slav,  ceiroro,  cetvero. 

5.  qenqe=Crauli8h  pempe,  AeoL  v4fiv9. 

6.  fTex=fc{,  Zend,  khtvoi.  * 

7.  iecta=Skr.  uapta,  Lat.  t§ptu. 

8.  oct5s=Lat.  oetOf  Gr.  hitr^t  Skr.  ath^au, 

9.  nevensSkr.  navan, 
IOl   decen=  Ski.  dagan, 

11.   oi]ideoen=TAt.  tmdMm. 

90.  fioens  (gen.  Ticentos)  »  Skr.  vinqmtij  Lat.  tiginti^  Gr.  Fttctm, 

SO.  trioens,  trimucens  (gen  tricento^)  =  ^n'li^a/,  triginta,  rptditorra, 

40.   qetrarocens    (gen.    qetvaiocentot)  ^eatpuringatf    Lat.    qua^raginta^ 
T^cffdpoKorra. 

60.  qenqecens  (gen.  -centos)  =paned$atf  vcrr^xorra.  * 

60.    srexacena  (gen.  -centos)  =Mj;/r(7tfi /a,  ^l^xorra. 

70.  sectnamucenB  (gen.  -centos)  =  ^iSSo/i^Korro. 

lOO.  eenton  (n.)  sLat.  centum,  i-icor6y,  Skr.  gatd-m. 

lOOO.  milo-s,  milia  (f.),  cognate  withGr.  ti'fsJKos,  S-fOkta,  Skr.  mtla.  There 
is  no  ground  for  connecting  the  latter  word  with  Lat.  miUsj  meiHa 
(Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  i.  No.  651),  which  Ha  vet  thinks  is  from  mlrUj 
and  cognate  with  fjudpun, 

Ordinab, 
l^he  principal  Ordinals  may  be  restored  as  follows  : 

1.  dntinios,  oinometos  8.   octSmetos 

2.  alios,  dvStios,  tanistios  9.   nevometos 
8.  tristos,  tristis                              10.  decometos 

4.  qetvonnetos  11.  oinometos  degancos 

5.  qenqetos  12.  alios  degancos 

6.  grexetoe  20.  yicintimetos 

7.  Bectnmetos  100.  centometos 
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Pronominal  Declension. 

[Note. — I  had  here  intended  to  treat  of  the  neoceltic  pronouns ;  hut  find  that  ■ 
have  at  present  neither  the  time  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  solve  thM 
many  problems  which  they  present.  The  section  relating  to  the  prononn  -^ 
of  the  first  and  second  persons  and  the  absolute  forms  of  the  pronouns  (► 
the  third  person,  will  here  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  H 
hope  some  time  to  handle  the  whole  of  this  difficult  subject] 

Zeuss  and  Ebel  tre^tt  the  Irish  pronouns  under  the  follonr- 
ing  heads :  a.  Personal,  b.  Possessive,  c.  Relative,  d.  Demon- 
strative, e.  Interrogative,  /.  Pronominal  adjectives  {other,  al/, 
everyone,  anyone),  g.  Pronominal  substantives,  A.  Pronominal 
formulas.  This  division  will  here  be  followed,  merely  in- 
serting under  head  d  the  article  {in-t,  ind,  a-n),  which  Zeuss 
and  Ebel  treat  separately. 

The  mnch-abraded  forms  of  the  neoceltic  pronouns  renders 
their  comparison  and  restoration  a  matter  of  much  diflSculty, 
especially  as  the  only  Gaulish  pronominal  forms  which 
have  been  found  are  the  demonstrative  sosin,  the  infixed 
personal  me,  and  perhaps  the  dative  sg.  &M=Lat.  eo.  True, 
the  tau  mm  al,  in  Vergil's  lines  to  Tucca, — Catalect.  Quinctil. 
Inst.  Orat.  viii.  3 :  Corinthiorum  amator  iste  verborum, 
Thucydides  Britannus,  Atticae  febres,  Tau  Gallicum,  i/i'ffy 
Al,  spinae  illi  sit.  Ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit  fratri — have 
been  explained  by  Kiinssberg  a8=0.H.G.  du  min  al,  N.H.G. 
du  mein  alles.  But  Diefenbach  treats  the  equation  with 
ridicule.  See  his  Origg.  Eur.,  p.  427,  and  Euhn's  Beitr. 
iii.  377.  Can  they  be  the  names  of  the  Gaulish  letters 
t,  m,  a — ^borrowed  respectively  from  the  Shemitic  far,  mem, 
aleph  ?  I  have  not  seen  the  explanation  which,  I  under- 
stand, Biicheler  has  given  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum, 
xxxviii.  507. 


a^  Personal  Pronouns* 

Each  of  these  pronouns  is  found  in  three  forms:  1.  absolute 
forms ;  2.  abbreviated  forms  infixed  between  verbs  and  thei^ 
adverbial  or  prepositional  prefixes;  3.  abbreviated  foria^ 
suffixed  to  prepositions  and  (rarely)  verbs. 
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Pronouns  of  the  I^rst  Person^  absolute  form. 

Singular.  DiuU  Plural, 

{nit  oenT,  sni, 
snisni,  snTni, 
sninni,  sinde^  dim. 
Gtn.     mui.  nathar,  nfir 

The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are : 

Singular.  Plural, 


Ifoiu, 
Ace, 


{ 


mi,  1 
mivi 

I   nini 

minnea,  innea 

(   ninnea 

mi,  yi 

ni 

vivi 

Here  mi  i8=Lat.  mi,  where  the  long  i  corresponds  with 
the  long  d  of  the  Skr.  ace.  iwd,  just  as  the  i  of  rijp  cor- 
responds with  the  d  of  r^/.     The  i  of  the  Welsh  mi  is  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  personal  pronouns  ti 
and  hi.     In  the  emphatic  os-mi  the  os  is  possibly  cognate 
with  v^«,  vy^v*     The  s  in  ami  (ol-smi^  *  say  1/  H.  2.  16, 
ool.  388),  is  obscure.  Perhaps  ami  stands  for  an  Indo-European 
^aamdf  ace.  sg.  of  the  stem  whence  the  Skr.  ace.  pi.  aamdn 
and  the  Gr.  a/ifie.    Of  the  genitive  I  have  found  the  follow- 
ing examples :  tnut,  Sg.  200^  10  ;  genitiu  chintig  ,\.  mei  mui 
(gl.  €/uiot;  et  €fiaovTov)y  Sg.  209*  8 ;  muiaae  (gl.  meam)  Wb. 
1^:    innam-muiaea  .i.  documenta  1.  persona  (gl.  mea)  Wb. 
19*,  ad  Galatas  ii.  6;   mui  mo  chelmaine  .i.  iai  mo  chilmaifie 
dam^  Adamn&n's  prayer,  Lib.  Hymn.  28^^  and  (with  Middle 
Irish  diphthongisation  of  the  tonic  u  when  followed  by  a 
slender  vowel)  moai  mo  roac  .i.  rop  Hum  mo  dare  'let  my 
sight  be  with  me,'   LB.   241*;    muin  mai  .i.   as  kam  mo 
aealbh  *  my  property  is  with  me,'  O'Clery's  Glossary.     The 
Old  Irish  mui  is  properly  the  gen.  sg.  masc.  of  the  posses- 
»ve  pron.  mu,  just  as  Lat.  mei  is  the  gen.  sg.  masc.  of  meua} 
The  gen.  dual  nathar  (contracted  ndr)  is  a  formation  from 
*«a,  •fidt=Gr.  vw,  v&i,  like  the  epic  vairepo^.     The  plural 
nt,  like  the  Lat.  nd9,  represents  an  Indo-European  nda,  for 

^(7«iib^i««,  2nd  ed.  p.  173. 
. '  I  know  not  whether  amoi  (in  the  common  ejaculation/?  omai  *  woe  iB  me ! ') 
)>  to  be  equated  with  ifud. 
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which  Skr.  has  the  ace.  naSy  with  short  a.     Sni  is  obscure 
to  me.     So  are  sinde  and  sinn. 

The  Welsh  forms  are  clear  enough,  with  the  exceptions 
of  minneu  and  ninneu.  Here  Ebel  sees  min-teu  (or  min-teu) 
and  nin-teu.  Here  min  may  be = Skr.  mam  'me/  but  the 
nin  in  nin-feu  is  obscure.  Can  it  represent  an  original  ace. 
pi.  like  *ndn8f  the  8  disappearing  between  n  and  ^  ?  As  to  ieu^ 
Bh^s  suggests  that  it  may  stand  for  ia-ge,  where  ge  is = the 
76  of  eyayye. 

Infixed  Forms. 

Sing,  umm  (omm),  mm,  dumm  (domm).    Plttr.  on,  xin,  don. 

The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are :  sing,  m  (not  in- 
fecting), pi.  n  (not  infecting).  Here  umm  8eems=a  proto- 
Celtic  osmu,  dat.  sg.  of  a  stem  o>fmo=Skr.  asma^  and  mm 
(which  infects)  stands  for  m*b\  urcelt.  mibi,  formed  like  Lat. 
tibiy  9ibu  The  b  is  provected  to  p  before  th  in  ni-mpikd  (non 
sum),  Wb.  8*.  Dumm  is  a  compound  of  the  prep,  tu  and 
m*b*  {:=mibi)y  the  t  of  the  prep,  sinking  to  d?  as  the  u  ia 
toneless.  In  the  pi.  un,  nn,  do'ti  (ex  tu-nn)  we  seem  to  have 
the  representative  of  Gr.  afifie,  afifiv^v)^  m  being  weakened 
to  n  in  an  atonic  syllable.  A  strange  misuse  of  the  possessives 
{mo,  ar-n)  for  the  infixed  personal  pronoun  is  found  in 
Middle  Irish.^ 

Suffixed  Forms. 

Sing  -umm,  -mm.  Flur.  -unn  (-omi),  nn. 

The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are :  Sing,  -af^  -of,  yf^  and 
in  the  dative  m.     Plur.  -am,  'Om,  -ym,  and  in  the  dative  -*i. 

^  These  forms  are  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Qrammatiea  Celtiea  or  Wind- 
isch*8  Grammar.  Examples  are :  of  mo :  is  oen  uaib  no-mo-maimfey  (it  is  one 
of  yon  will  hetray  me),  LB.  49*>,  1.  12 ;  of  ar^n ;  eon^or-tinoltar  (gl.  locemu-), 
LH.  3^ ;  ragmuidne  at  degaig  (leg.  it  degaid)  isin  muir  con^orm-baiter  and  (we 
will  go  after  thee  into  the  sea,  so  that  we  may  be  drowned  therein),  H.  2. 
16,  col.  371.    So  in  the  Book  of  I^inster: — 

Dingaib  din  do  chranntabaill. 
Nor-forrai^  do  gleo  earb  gl^. 
Ror-briss  is  ror-buai&. 
('Take  away  thy  sling  from  us.    Thy  rough,  clear  fighting  destroys  ns, 
hath  broken  us  and  confounded  us.*') 
We  even  find  dar  'nobis'  (a  combination  oi  tu  and  tu)  in  O'Clery^s  Gloesaiy: 
no'doT'be'ne  .i.  biaidh  linne.    Compare  the  like  use  of  the  possessiTei  to  and 
bai'n  in  atodaimcty  and  do'bam-gair  cited  infra. 
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Here  -umm^  'tntn,  -unit,  -nn,  are  identical  with  tlie  infixed 
forms  above  noticed.  The  Welsh  singular  forms  in/  (an  in- 
fected m)  point  to  primeval  amu,  dmu,  emu.  The  hard  m  in 
the  dative  points  to  fn'b\  mibL  The  hard  m  in  the  plural 
points  to  some  form  like  afifie.  The  dative  -n  seems  to  repre* 
sent  some  form  like  Skr.  naa :  but  the  n  may  possibly  stand 
for  nn^  unn. 

Pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

Sing,  nam.  t&.  Fktr,  sib,  subL 

voe.  a  thQ. 

The  corresponding  Welsh  forms  are :  Sing,  ^i,  redupl.  iidi 
emph.  titheu.  Plur.  Aui,  later  chici,  redupl.  chwichwi,  emph. 
chuiiheu. 

Here  tit  is=the  Skr.  ace.  sing,  tm ;  sib  is  a  reduplicated 
form=«fl«ff,  W.  chmchwi:  sissi  is=«t6+«t6.  The  Welsh  ti 
is  regularly =Ir.  tu:  iidi  is  a  reduplicated  form=^f  +  ^('  and 
titheu  is^^tit+teu. 

Infixed  Forms. 

Singular,  -t'-.  Flural,  -v-. 

Corresponding  Welsh  forms :  sg.  ih\  pi.  ch.  Com.  sg.  i, 
ihf  pi.  s,  gas,  ges,  gis,     Bret.  sg.  z,  pi.  oz,  ouz,  hoz,  ho. 

Here,  uninfected  t  stands  for  tve  =  Doric  t€  for  rFi^  and  thi 
British  th  (z),  either  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  v  (cf.  Zend 
thwd  *'  te*)f  or  represents  a  it  produced  by  assimilation  of  the 
f.    In  the  pi.  the  Welsh  ch  points  to  an  anlaut  sv,  repre- 
sented regularly  by  Ir.  v,^  written  b  in  the  MSS.    The  sound- 
group  sv  has  at  least  two  representatives  in  Irish,  namely, 
<  and  9  (written  6,^),  possibly  also  a  third,  c^  as  in  canisin 
(ourselves)  =  sra-ni-sin,  G.C.  367,  cadesin  G.C.  367  z=/adisin 
(himself),  cadesne,  ZXJ.  24*  ^fadisne  (themselves)  wa-,  and 
P^ibly  in  ci-chib-foruireth    (*what   has    led  you   forth?* 

So  in  the  loan-words  breib  (breyis),  loib  (lovem),  cerbtire  (cereTisiarius). 
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Crowe)  LL.  252^  But  here  perhaps  we  should  analyse 
thus:  cichi'b'f.,  and  regard  cichi  as  a  reduplicated  interrogative 
pronoun.  In  the  Cornish  ga'8,  Br.  o-z,  we  have  a  combina- 
tion of  preposition  and  pronoun — gas  being  an  abbreviated 
form  of  aga-s  used  as  a  possessive  pronoun :  oz^  ouz,  being  a 
combination  of  worth-'  and  z. 

Suffixed  Forms. 

Sing,  -t.  Flur,  b. 

Corresponding  British  forms  are  :  sing,  t^  Corn,  s,  Br.  t^  z, 
plur.  -^ech,  Com.  ugh  (ygh),  Br.  uch  (och). 

Some  of  the  Irish  forms  (e.g.  dui't,  uai-t)  show  the  »-infec- 
tion  of  the  vowel  of  the  preposition.  Others  (e.g.  cenut^  erut, 
friuf  and  iarmut,  Ml.  70^  and  toruf)  show  the  w-infection. 
In  the  first  case,  probably,  the  t  represents  a  protoceltic  ite=^ 
Lat.  te,  Skr.  tvd  ;  in  the  second  a  protoceltic  tru,  which  may 
have  been  originally  an  instrumental  =  Zend  thwd,  Skr. 
tvayd.  The  plural  forms  (e.g.  duib,  efruib,  uaib)  always 
exhibit  the  i-infection.  The  b,  therefore,  points  to  a  proto- 
celtic svi.  For  the  initial  vowel  of  the  British  forms  I  have 
no  satisfactory  explanation. 

Pronouns  of  the  Third  Person. 
Absolute  forms. 


Mate. 

Fern, 

JV^ii/. 

Sing,  Nbfn,  S,  se^ 

hl,»  5,  sT 

ed.» 

Oen.  ai 

fti« 

fiiP 

Aec, 

1* 

^  for-Bey  ar-u^  ol-ae  (saith  be)  passim ;  hid  fir  am^  oUae-som  (erit  Teram 
autem,  inquit  ille  ipse)  Ml.  cited  6.C.*  497,  wbere  Ebel  inistranslateB  ofutom 
by  *  propter  hoc  ipsum.*     Here  for  (bar  is  also  found)  stands  for  arar, 

'  tueid  CO  tir  hi  iarnn  (thereafter  she  was  brought  to  land)  LU.  40*  ;  aahert 
Comgall  robo  leu  Ai,  ar  m  *na  fenmd  rogabad  h»  (C.  said  that  she  belonged  to 
him,  for  in  his  land  she  was  taken)  LU.  41" ;  '  ro^atu  siVi,  tra^'  oi-iai  (*  thoa 
shalt  have  that,  then,'  says  she)  LU.  41*. 

3  in-hi'ts  819  an  deehor  (this  below  is  their  difference)  Sg.  201* ;  on  which  Ebel 
founds  his  statement  (G.C.  326)  that  e  is  also  neuter  nom.,  seems  a  verbal  error 
for  iahedte^  etc. 

^  lite  di  an-aen-ai  (leaye  to  her,  the  Church,  what  is  hers),  FothudV  poem, 
pref.  to  Felire. 

^  rueaal  hi  eo  Tfeh  Labeoe  (they  brought  her  to  Dabgoc*B  House),  LU.  41*. 
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J'lwr.  Nom.  $,  fat  (eat),  slat  (seat)^      6  9 

Oen.   ai  (ae) 

Dot.  Tb«  ib  ib 

Ace,   lat ' 

Of  the  British  personal  pronouns  the  corresponding  forms 
are  only  the  sg.  fem  ^i  =  Ir.  si ;  and  the  pi.  try,  wynt  =  Ir.  e, 
int.  The  British  possessives  ei  (his),  ei-h  (her),  exactly 
represent  thelrish  personal  genitives  d/, which  (as  we  shall  see) 
are  weakened  in  the  proclitic  possessives  to  a^  a-h. 

The  h  which  is  so  often  prefixed  to  some  of  the  Irish 
forms  {is  hi,  is  hed,  it  hi,  hi,  hih)  is  simply  due  to  the  follow- 
ing acute  accent.  As  to  the  aspiration  of  accented  vowels  in 
"Welsh,  see  Rhys,  Lectures,  p.  230. 

Here  e  stands  for  a  protocol  tic  eis,  Lat.  w,  Skr.  ay  am.  The 
fem.  t  is=Skr.  iynm^  Lat.  ea.  The  fem.  i  is  perhaps=Skr. 
eahd^  with  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  «. 

se  is=Skr.  syas.     The  fem.  si  i8=Skr.  syd. 

The  neut.  ed  is=8kr.  idam,  Goth.  itOy  Lat.  id.  The  masc. 
gen.  di  (the  toneless  form  of  which  aspirates  and  must  there- 
fore have  ended  in  a  vowel)  is=Skr.  asya.  The  fem.  gen.  di 
(the  toneless  form  of  which  does  not  aspirate  or  eclipse,  and 
must  therefore  have  ended  in  a  consonant  other  than  n)  is= 
Skr.  asyds. 

The  fem.  ace.  i  (only  found  in  Middle  and  Modern  Irish)  is 
perhaps  only  the  nom.  si  with  its  initial  infected. 

The  plur.  nom.  i  (in  the  three  genders)  =Lat.  tV,  ei^  eae,  ea. 
The  form  ta/,  siat^  protocol  tic  ei'Onto,  sei-onto,  is  obscure  to  me. 
Perhaps  onto  is=trmbr.  ont,  hont.  The  gen.  di  is=Skr. 
masc.  and  neut.  esham.  The  dat.  ib  is=the  Skr.  masc.  and 
neut.  instrumental  ebhis. 

1  ar-natf  or-tiat,  ol-Btat  (say  tbey)  LU.  3*.  et  passim ;  ol-nat^  Trip.  Life,  RawL 
B.  612,  fo.  7»>.  2  ;  ol'teat-toM,  Ml.  12^  Bg.  201t>.  LU.  24*. 

*  dona  hibf^itheib  tin,  I^aws,  ii.  p.  10, 1.  22 ;  una  hibh  aetuib;  ibid.  p.  70;  and 
(withprothetic/)  eosna-Jib,  dona-Jib,  LU.  27»  31»;  itnofiib,  LB.  117».  1.  23. 

'  eonn-innw^  nert  Brttan  fod$aid  iat  (so  that  the  Britons*  might  at  last 
expelled  them)  LU.  3». 
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VIII.— THE  NEO-CELTIO  VERB  SUBSTANTIVE.  By 
Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions). 

To  express  the  verb  substantive,  Latin  uses  two  roots  (e«,/«), 
English  three  {es,  bu,  vas) ;  but  for  this  purpose  no  less  than 
ten  are  employed  by  the  Neo-Celtic  languages.  The  Old- 
Irish  verb  substantive  is  made  up  of  forms  belonging  to  nine 
different  roots,  namely  6a,  ben,  biv,  bu,  es,  gab,  i,  td  and  tal 
The  British  verb  substantive  is  made  up  of  forms  belonging 
to  eight,  namely  ba,  ben,  btv,  bu,  es,  i,  mag  and  id. 

Ba  is  Gr.  fia  (in  e-^Siyv,  fii-fid^,  ^a-rS^),  Skr.  gd.  Ben  is 
Gr.  ^ap  (in  l3cUv(o  ex  fiavjoo),  Umbr.  Osc.  ben,  Lat.  {g)ven  in 
(g)venio,  Skr.  gan,  in  d-ganma,  a-ganmahi,  ganvahi,  and 
gaganvahs}  Btv  is  Gr.  fitF  (from  ^iF,  Curtius,  G.  E.  No. 
640),  Lat.  {g)viv,  Skr.  giv.  Bu  is  Gr,  ^i;,  Lat.  fa,  Skr. 
bhu.  Es  is  Lat.  es,  Gr.  ev,  Skr.  as.  Oab  (from  Indo- 
Eur.  ghabh)  is  Lat.  Vhab,  I  is  Gr.  I  (in  l-evai,  l-fuif, 
l'(ov),  Lat.  and  Skr.  t.  Mag  represents  either  an  Indo- 
European  V  mag,  whence  fiiyaf;,  mag-nuB,  Goth,  mikih,  or  an 
Indo-European  Vmagh,  whence  firj)(p^,  Goth,  mag  (possum), 
Skr.  mahat,  mahan.  The  latter  root  seems  the  more  likely. 
Td  is  Lat.  std,  Gr.  artf,  Skr.  sthd,  ihd  (in  ut-thdium,  rk-thd)? 
Val  (properly  *  posse ' :  cf .  mag  supra)  is  Lat.  tal,  whence 
tako,  validus.  From  a  like  root  rol,  ral  seem  to  come,  in 
Greek  the  adj.  oiko^  (ex  Fokosi)  in  odXat  Koiiai,  'a  strong 
(thick)  head  of  hair,'  and  in  Sanskrit  the  so-called  suffix  rala 
in,  e.g.  kr§i-vala  'peasant,'  lit.  'mighty  at  ploughing,'  krfi^ 

1  Whitney,  Grammar,  }  212,  quotes  these  forms  as  instaDoes  of  the  rule  that 
final  radical  m  is  changed  (in  internal  combination)  to  n  when  it  comes  before 
tn  or  V.  But  it  seems  preferable  to  assume,  with  Biihler,  that  Sanskrit  had  two 
roots,  one  gan=fia»,  tne  other  ^omc  Goth,  qam  {qimati,  qam), 

*  Cited  by  Whitney,  §  233,  from  the  PancaTin(;a-Brahmaria. 

'  Skr.  bala  kraft,  wluch  Curtius,  G.£.>  694,  puts  with  Lat.  vaiere,  seems  to 
come  from  quite  a  different  root,  represented  in  Church  Slavonic  by  bolij  (maior) 
and  in  Celtic  by  Irish  ad-bol. 
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For  the  use  of  roots  meaning  *  go '  (ba,  ben,  t)  to  express 
'be,'  compare  in  Sanskrit  such  phrases  as  sa pancatvam  dgatah 
(he  became  the  five  elements,  i,e,  died),  samatdm  eti  (he  goes 
to  equality,  i.e.  becomes  equal),  Whitney,  §  274*.      From 
*  becoming  *  to  *  being  *  is  an  easy  step.     For  the  like  use  of 
a  root  meaning  'live*  (Jir),  compare  the  Plautine  employ- 
ment of  vivere.     For  the  like  use  of  a  root  meaning  *  stand  * 
(^a),  compare  the  Italian  atato.     The  similar  use  in  Spanish 
{ser)  and  in  Gothic  [vUan)  of  verbs  meaning  respectively  *  to 
sit  *  and  *  to  dwell '  will  occur  to  every  one. 

All  the  forms  belonging  respectively  to  the  roots  ba,  Inv 
and  bu,  and  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  roots  es  and  td, 
are  mixed  together  in  the  Graromatica  Celtica ;  and  the  chief 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  sort  them  under  their  several  roots. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  conjectural  forms,  inserted 
to  complete  the  paradigms  and  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
examples  (with  the  context)  will  be  given  of  all  forms  here 
cited  which  are  not  found  in  the  Grammatica  Celtica.  The 
mark  '  is  here  used  to  denote  the  acute  accent,  and  not,  as 
ia  invariably  the  case  in  Irish  MSS.,^  the  length  of  the  vowel 
over  which  it  is  placed.  A  hyphen  is  here  prefixed  to  forms 
occurring  only  after  conjunctions  and  particles. 

As  Windisch  and,  probably,  other  leading  Celtologues 
hold  that  all  forms  of  the  Irish  verb  substantive  which  begin 
with  b  are  derived  from  the  root  bu,^  and  as  this  opinion 
aeems  to  me  contrary  to  the  niles  of  Irish  phonetics,  I  think 
that,  before  considering  the  several  roots  and  the  forms 
respectively  belonging  thereto,  it  may  be  well  to  state  and 
illustrate   the   ways  in  which  Old-Irish  treats  the  proto- 

'  Thnmeysen  (Rer.  Celtique,  ri.  130,  note  6)  says:  "Nous  yerrons  cependant 
que  T  accent  aign  est  assez  souyent  employe  pour  marouer  simplement  la  voyelle 
toniqne,  meme  devant  une  consonne  simple  (surtout  dans  W./*  i.e,  the  Wiirz- 
bvr^  Codex  Panlinns).  I  cannot  find  a  single  sure  instance  of  this  either  in  his 
paper  or  elsewhere.  The  forms  do^rt-ffeni,  do-ri-ffmsam,  do't'i'ffentatf  which  he 
dtea,  pp.  132-133,  seem  limply  examples  of  the  yerbal  prefix  rt  =  Lat.  pri  (in 
fri-dem,  pri-die,  prl-'mu»)y  which  also  occurs  in  do^rt'ltiMet  and  remi^ri-erehoiL 
A  cognate  verbal  prefix  re  (whence  the  prefix  rvm-)  seems  also  to  occur  in 
mmehan  rdiu,  etc. 

*  Thus  in  }  301  of  his  excellent  Irische  Grammatik  he  giyes  h''u  as  a  present, 
rohm  (leg.  roba)  and  rabi  and  bntar  as  peiiects,  from  ybhu.  So  in  the  Reyne 
C«lti(4iie,  yL  156,  Thumeysen  giyes  bi  {bat),  be  (bae)  as  the  post- tonic  forms  of 
bUj  }bu.    They  really  are  (as  we  shall  see)  the  poet-tonic  forms  of  bf,  ^blv. 
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Celtic  (urkeltisch)^  short  vowels  a,  e,  and  u,  the  long  vowels 
d  and  i,  and  the  diphthongs  di,  ei,  au,  and  ou. 

I.  acute  a 

(1)  remains  intact: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  (fi,  i,  i,  i)  becomes  al,  e,  el, 

i,  an,  ol  or  til : 

(3)  followed  by  u  becomes  aii  or  u: 

(4)  followed  by  r  becomes  (with  the  r)  au,  6  or  u:  This 

au,  d,  when  (owing  to  shift  of  accent)  it  occurs  in  a 
post-tonic  syllable,  becomes  u  : 

(5)  followed  by  r  or  /  combined  with  another  consonant 

becomes  d : 

(6)  followed  by  p  becomes  an,  u : 

(7)  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  d,  and  in  one 

case  {der)  i :   This  d  or  i,  when  (owing  to  shift  of 
accent)  it  occurs  in  a  post- tonic  syllable,  becomes  * : 

(8)  by  metathesis  and  crasis  with  a  fragmentary  voweP 

becomes  d : 

II.  toneless  or  grave  a 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  o : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  ai,  e,  ei,  i  or  wif : 

(3)  followed  by  o  becomes  o : 

(4)  followed  by  u  or  u,  becomes  n  : 

(5)  followed  by  vi  or  ti,  becomes  (with  the  vi,  rt)  eu  (eo) : 

(6)  followed  by  p  or  b,  becomes  aU  or  u: 

(7)  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  d. 

III.  acute  e 

(1)  remains  intact : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  ei  or  i  and 

(rarely)  ai: 

^  This  paper  originally  appeared  in  Euhn*8  Ze%t$ehrift  fur  vergl,  Spraehfor* 
tehung,  and  contained  in  many  places  the  contractions  *'iirkelt/'  (t.c  urkeltisch), 
and  **urir.'*  iue,  uririsch))  *pnmeTal  Celtic,'  'primeval  Irish/  or  * proto-Celtic,' 
'  proto- Irish.  I  have  let  tnese  convenient  contractions  stand  in  the  present 
edition  of  my  paper. 

'  Some  phiblogists  call  this  an  *  irrational  vowel/  others  call  it  tvarabhakH* 
The  latter  term  is  ohjectionahle,  first,  because  no  one  save  a  Sanskritist  under- 
stands it,  secondly,  because  it  properly  means  a  vowel- fn^g^ent  inserted  between 
r  and  a  following  consonant.  But  in  Irish  we  have  vowel-fragment«  also 
between  /  and  a  consonant  whether  preceding  or  following. 
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(3)  followed  by  w,  becomes  tu  or  eo  : 

(4)  followed  by  8,  becomes  (with  the  s)  z : 

(5)  followed  by  v,  becomes  (with  the  v)  6 : 

(6)  followed  by  r  or  /  combined  with  another  consonant^ 

becomes  i  or  l: 

(7)  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  e,^  and  this  i 
(a)  when  (the  accent  having  disappeared  or  retreated) 

it  occurs  in  a  toneless  or  post-tonic  syllable,  becomes 
a  or  f, 
()8)  when  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  eui,  ioiy 
mi  {ioi),  unless  when  the  lost  letter  is  nasalis  sonans, 
in  which  case  the  e  becomes  it.  When  (the  accent 
having  shifted)  eui  occurs  in  a  post-tonic  syllable,  it 
becomes  i. 

IV.  toneless  or  grave  e 

(1)  becomes  a  or  i,  or  (after  infecting  a  previous  vowel)  is 
lost : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  i : 

(3)  followed  by  v  becomes  (with  the  v)  au,  u : 

(4)  by  compensatory  lengthening  becomes  e,  which  (when 

followed  by  a  slender  vowel)  becomes  ei.  When  (the 
accent  having  shifted)  this  ei  occurs  in  a  post- tonic 
syllable,  it  becomes  t. 

V.  acute  u 

(1)  remains  intact : 

(2)  followed  by  a  or  o,  becomes  o  : 

(3)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,   becomes  either   ui  or 

(oftener)  the  diphthong  oi  (oe) ;  for  which  at  (aoi)  is 
written  in  Middle-  and  Modem-,  and  sometimes  even 
in  Old-Irish : 

(4)  by  compensatory  lengthening,  becomes  Ua  or  6. 

'  I.  toneless  or  grave  u 

(1)  remains  intact,  or  becomes  o  or  (in  suffix-syllables) 
a  or  o: 

/  In  ee6l  (music)  ex  eveevlo  (Rh^s,  Rey.  Celt.  vi.  50w :  cf.  W.  pib,  0.  W, 
^u^[^^'  p»i/»/yMr],  G.  C.  1066)  we  seem  to  have  e6  ex  Arr.  Tliis  eo,  when 
«>^owed  by  t,  becomes  edi  or  •«». 
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(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  oi : 
('3)  followed  by  v,  becomes  (with  the  v)  d. 

VII.  acute  d 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  6  or  i:  when  (owing  to 

a  shift  of  accent)  this  d  occurs  in  a  post-tonic  syllable, 
it  becomes  a : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  di  or  61 : 

(3)  followed  by  r,  becomes  (with  the  v)  ao,  d. 

VIII.  toneless  or  grave  d 

(1)  becomes  a  and  (when  next  after  the  tonic  syllable)  is 
sometimes  lost: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  at  or  t : 

(3)  followed  by  u  becomes  u, 

IX.  acute  t 

(1)  remains  intact: 

(2)  followed  by  o  becomes  e. 

X.  toneless  or  grave  i  becomes  t,  e,  or  a,  or  (when  next 

after  the  tonic  syllable)  is  sometimes  lost  after  infect- 
ing the  preceding  vowel. 

XI.  acute  di 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  di: 

(2)  followed  by  a  or  o,  becomes  de  or  oe. 

XII.  toneless  di  becomes  a ;  but  grave  di  remains  intact 
or  becomes  oi  or  (when  followed  by  a)  de, 

XIII.  acute  ei 

(1)  becomes  ia,^  or,  in  desinence,  i: 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  e,  ef,  tai  or  1. 

^  In  the  loan-word  oin  =  {ie)iuniumf  acute  u  w  diphthongized  in  the  same  way. 

'  There  seems  to  have  been  a  protoceltic  non-diphthongal  acute  i,  which  arose 
from  reduplication.  Old-Irish  treats  it  like  ii,  yiz,  changes  it  to  ia,  which,  how- 
ever, when  grave  and  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  edi.  Thus  J'iantr, 
fuutary  ^vidf  tiatair  («^(/-«ar-i),  V^^»  du-dtasiae  (from  du'diehim)^  ad'tf attar 
{adriuff),  for-dfastar  {fcrdingim),  du^fTaatar  {dufeehim),  miattar  (midiur),  lias 
{lingim).  When  grave  and  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  we  have  edi :  o  ro- 
tdisfeoin  (do-as'fenim)^  Ir.  Texte,  p.  258,  1.  15,  urkelt.  tu^ex'tvene,  where  the 
stem  IB  exactly  the  Skr.  perfect  stem  of  ^tvan.  The  same  stem  oocurs  in  the 
fem.  noun  8% an  (cry),  urkelt.  tvena  from  ^aveavetia^  ^tven.  This  root  begins  with 
/,  not  only  in  the  verbs  aa-fmimm  (testificor)  Wb.  22*,  do-da'/enpha,  LU.  !?•, 
do'dir-fenua  (exploravi)  Wb.  1S<^,  but  also  in  the  nouns  fft  (music)  ex  avento, 
dir-Jltiud  (spielen) ;  cf.  adlluty  fdllua^  ^avel^  and  «»an,  JiUy  yj svep.  In  Welsh 
hoedX  from  protoceltic  aeilo^n  =  Lat.  aeeulum  from  aiclum^  V^i  i  becomes  oa. 
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XIV.  toneless  or  grave  ei  becomes  e  or  *,  which  in  desinence 
(after  infecting  a  preceding  vowel)  is  often  dropt. 

XV.  acute  au 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  ao  or  o : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  becomes  be  or  (in  loan- 

words) uL 

XVI.  toneless  or  grave  au  becomes  u  P 

XVIL  acute  ou 

(1)  becomes  d  or  6a  or  (in  desinence)  u : 

(2)  followed  by  a  slender  vowel,  becomes  61  or  uai, 

XYIII.  toneless  or  grave  ou  remains  intact  or  becomes 
(o  or)  a. 

Examples. 

I.  (1)  cdnim  (cano),  urkelt.  cdndmi : 
(2)  migim  (adeo),  urkelt.  sdgidmi,  Goth,  sokja  :  atbail 
(moritur),  urkelt.  ati-bdlity  Teut.  y/qual  :  maicc  (filii) 
ogamic  mdql  :  aer-,  aur-,  er-,  ir-,  urkelt.  dri-  :  aith-f 
aud',  ed'y  ad-,  urkelt.  dti-  :  dair  (quercus),  urkelt. 
ddric'  =  Lat.  laric-  :  inge  (unguis),  urkelt.  dngion-  : 
muir  (sea),  gen.  maro,  LU.  23^,  Gaul,  mori^  urkelt. 
fndrt=Lat.  mare:  buide  (yellow) = Lat.  bddius:  baith, 
beiihy  buith  (esse),  urkelt.  baH-  :  coire  (caldron),  W. 
pair,  urkelt.  cvdrio-,  Skr.  carit. 
(3)  haull  (membro),  ace.  pi.  bullu,  urkelt.  ballu,  ballus  :  hgu 

(less),  urkelt.  lagiu{n)8. 
v)  haue,  kda  (nepos),  urkelt.  {p)dvW'8  :  suil  (oculus),  urkelt. 
9dvili^8f  cf.  Goth,  sauil  (sun).    Where  owing  to  retreat 
of  accent  the  au,  6  becomes  post-tonic  :  iarm-ui  (gl. 
abnepotes)  Ml.  119^ 
(5)  do-dirci  (e&cit),  fdilte  (gaudium). 
(o)  popdn   (roaster)    borrowed   from  TraTrira? :  popp  from 

pa(m)pinu8. 

v)  ^r  (slaughter,  W.  aer),  urkelt.  dgro-8  :  anal  (breath, 

W.  anadi),  urkelt.  andtla  :  ddl,  0.  Welsh  datl  (forum) : 

*wd/  (prince)  W.  mael,  urkelt.  mdglo  :  dl  (offspring), 

Ohg.  fasel^  urkelt.  {p)d8lo.     In  foditiu  (endurance). 
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urkelt.  vudd{m)twn''f  the  accent  has  shifted  <to  t^ 
first  syllable. 
(8)  lam  (hand),  urkelt.  {p)lama  ex  pa^mdy  Lat.  palnrn^ 
sldn  (sal-vus)  ex  sa^no  :  Idn  (full)  ex  {p)al^no  =  St 
purna  :  hrdge  (neck)  ex  bar^giont,  Lat.  gurget-  :  en^ 
(bone)  ex  can^ma,  Ohg.  hamma,  Gr.  tci/i]fji'q  :  od^glddL 
(appello)  ex  ad-gaf^dur. 

II.  (1)   torann  (tonitru,  W.  taran),  urkelt.    tarina  :  athu 

(father),  urkelt.  atir. 

(2)  cechain^  cechuin  (cecinit),  urkelt.  cicanit  :  mogai  (ser- 

vants), urkelt.  mdgaves  :  imm  {afi(f>i)y  urkelt.  amU  - 
inibliu  (o/Lu^Xo?),  urkelt.  ambilidfi'  :  indrith  (incursus)^ 
urkelt.  ande-ritO'  :  imb  (butter,  Lat.  unguen),  urkelt* 
amb&n  [cf.  for  the  accent  Skr.  uddn  'water,'  mahdm 
*  greatness ']  :  cride  (xapSia),  urkelt.  cardio-. 

(3)  aloo  (rupis),  /dibo  (vatis),  urkelt.  {p)dl8ayo8,  rdtat/os, 

(4)  crdbud  (piety,  religious  practice),  urkelt.  crdbdtu,  which 

Windisch  compares  with  Skr.  vi-grambha. 

(5)  Eugen,  Hogan,  urkelt.  Avi-g^nos  :  see  G.  C.  p.  82. 

(6)  bavptakt  borrowed  from  baptista  :  pupall  (tent)  from 
papilio  :  uball  (an  apple),  urkelt.  abdllo. 

(7)  dmm   (agmen),  urkelt.  agmin  :   andl  (f.  breath,  W 

anadl,  m.),  urkelt.  andtla. 

III.  (1)  bertm  (fero),  urkelt.  b^rdmi. 

(2)  no'beir  (fert),  urkelt.   nu-bMt   :   deich   (ten),   urkel^ 

e/ec^n,  Lat.  decern  :  midiur  (judicio),  urkelt.  midiu-^ 
fiiBofiaL  :  bligim  (I  milk),  urkelt.  mi^gdmi,  Oh^ 
melchan  :  mil  (honey),  urkelt.  m^li-s,  Qr.  fiikiT-^ 
ad-gainemmar  (from  ath-genur),  corro-craitea  (fro-^ 
cr^tim,  *cred'dim),  praidchaa  (from  predc/tim,  predicc^ 

(3)  do'biur  (affero,  do),  urkelt.  tu-bdru  :  fiu  (dormivit: 

urkelt.  Bidsiepe  :  eochu  (equos),  urkelt.  ecvua  :  ate(p^ 
(I  pray),  urkelt.  ada-tici. 

(4)  /2W  (worthy),  W.  gwiwy  Gaul,  r^^ii  (in  Vesu-atus,  Ve^ 

mm,  C.  I.  Lat.  V.  Nos.  7854,  5002),  Skr.  tdsu. 

*  The  Lat.  mely  een.  melHa,  seems  to  come  from  ^medvi  (with  the  common  chang* 
of  J  to  0,  and  to  oe  cognate  with  the  Old-Irish  woman*s  name  Medb  s  Medf^ 
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(5)  clu  (glory),  urkelt.  cUvos*,  Gr.  KKiFo^;. 

(6)  nom-ityimm  :  dirge  (de-rige)  :  ni-dfltai  {de-luadi). 

(7)  it  (zelus),  W.  iantf  urkelt.  pSnto,  Skr.  yatna  :  sH  (via, 

W.  hynt,  Goth,  sinth-s)^  urkelt.  s^nto-n  :  cet  (primus, 
W.  cynt)y  Gaul,  dn^t^  :  ^re»  (mighty),  urkelt.  Mxtio-a  : 
^  (bird,  0.  W.  ^'^n),  urkelt.  (j))^tn0'8,  y/pet  :  seel 
(narratio,  W.  chtcedl),  urkelt.  acvdtlo-n  :  y/secv  =  eir  : 
cenc/  (genus,  W.  cenetl),  urkelt.  cenSilo-n  :  mi  (meusis), 
gen.  mis,  urkelt.  m^ns,  gen.  m^nsos.  Where  the  lost 
consonant  represented  nasalis  sonans  :  cet  (hundred), 
W.  cantzzzi-tcarov  :  dit  (tooth),  W.  dant,  Skr.  ddnta-8  : 
iet  (string),  W.  tant  =  Skr.  tdntu-a. 

(a)  cit-a-biat  :  fdrcitul  from  /or-ciilo'it,  urkelt.  r^r- 
cdnth  :  dirfitiud  (playing)  from  air-f^iiud,  urkelt. 
are-stMitu  :  6ac  (young)  ex  dtec,  W.  iouenc,  urkelt. 
got^ncO'8. 

()8)  it,  gen.  eait,  urkelt.  pdnfi  :  sit,  gen.  «et/t7,  urkelt. 
s^nli  :  trSn,  gen.  sg.  m.  tnuin,  urkelt.  fr^xni  :  in, 
gen.  eoin^  urkelt.  etni :  acil,  gen.  «cf5//,  scevil,  urkelt. 
scT^tli :  cfwc/,  gen.  ceneuil,  urkelt.  cen^tli  :  tais-feoin, 
urkelt,  tu-eX'Srene  (Indo-Eur.  -etesvene)  :  aith^geoin 
(recognovit),  urkelt.  ati-gegne,  y/gnd,  Skr.  jajmu. 
Where  the  lost  consonant  represents  nasalis 
sonans  :  cit  (hundred),  gen.  sg.  ceit,  urkelt. 
centi  :  hrec  (lie,  Skr.  bhramgd),  ace.  sg.  briic, 
urkelt.  brencin  :  dit  (tooth),  dat.  sg.  diit,  urkelt. 
deriti  :  miit  (greatness),  W.  maint,  urkelt,  men^ 
ti'8  :  tiit'bind  (sweet- stringed),  urkelt.  (epto-bindis  : 
triicim  (I  forsake),  urkelt.  tar^encdmi,  yjei^k  :  iicen 
(necessitas),  urkelt.  encina  :  con-ii€m{g)88et,  Tur. 
133. 

'^-  (1)  ainm  (name,  W.  ante),  urkelt.  anmin*  :  tana  (thin,  W. 
tmeu),  urkelt.  tenevds  =  ravaFo^  :  the  prepositions  a88, 
la  from  ex,  letd8  :  8iur  (sister),  urkelt.  svesor  :  lingim 
(I  leap),  urkelt.  vlengdmi,  y/valg  :  cingim  (I  go),  urkelt. 
cengdmi  :  nia  (nephew),  urkelt.  nepat-,  Lat.  nepot^  : 


^i^SM. 
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a  maicc  (0  son),  urkelt.  mdcve  :  beir  (^pe),  urkel 
hire  :  bend  (^ipcre),  urkelt.  birete. 

(2)  dligid  (legis),  urkelt.  dligeti. 

(3)  «flw€,   nue  (new),  W.  netcydd,  protoceltic  nevids,  G 

j/€to9    :    duthracim    (I    wish),    urkelt.    de-Hi-tarcm 
(Thurneysen),  y/tark  (Windisch). 

(4)  ceimm    (gradus),    reimm    (cursus),    urkelt.    cengmi 

retmin.     After   the  accent  has  shifted   to   the   fi] 
syllable  :  td'Chimm^  imm-rimm. 

V.  (1)  sruth  (stream),  W.  ffrwd^  urkelt.  sfriitu-s^  y/spru. 

(2)  srotha  (stream's),  urkelt.  afrutavos  :  bond  (sole),  urke 

bundo'8  =:  Lat.  fundus    :    td  (ex  to-o,  silent),  urka 
tusO'Sy  Skr.  y/tmh. 

(3)  fo-rui-rmed  (was  computed),  proto-irish  fm-rii-rimiati 

drui,  Mid.  Ir.  drdi,  Mod.  Ir.  draoi,  urir.  druia  i/oessai 

faesam  (support,  protection),  urir.  vu-sestdmo  :  /oisii 

(confessio),  urir.  Hi'Seatamtion-  (cf.  v<f>icrTqfii)  :  fom 

faoiain^  urir.  vm-aini  :  Hoir^  doir,  urir.  a^-viro-a  (SI 

aui'ira,  Zend  hnra)^  duviro-a  :  impaidach  (versutuj 

urir.  ambi-auticoa  :  coemthecht  (company),  urir.  cui 

teigtu ;  and  a  host  of  verbal  forms  with  the  three  pr 

fixes  citm  {=-cumo),^  fu  {=iv7r6)  and  ru  (=Lat.  pri 

Thus,  first  cum  :  coima  (conservet),  urkelt.  cum'-emdi : 

cdemais  (non  poteris),  urkelt.  nl  cutn'-eangai,  y/ani 

focoimlactar    (pertulerunt),   urir.   vu-dini' -  klagontoi 

focoemallag-aa  (pertuli)  Aug.  Solil.  2,  urir.  vu-cun 

lelaga  :  ni  coimnactar  (non  potuerunt),  urir.  nl-cui 

nenancontor,  ^Jnanc  :   docoemnachtar  (lavarunt),  un 

iU'dtrn'-nenagontorf  y/nag,  Skr.  nig  :  dochoimmarra 

(gl.  spoliavit),  duchoimmarraig  (gl.  exuerit)  G.  C.  87 

immediately  from  dU'Cum'imm'ar'raig,  urir.   tu^ciii 

ambt-aro-rage,  with  four  prepositional  prefixes. 

Secondly  fu  :  ni  fbiret  (non  efficiunt),  uri 
'tit'terionti  :  na-faerlangtar  (non  sustinuerunt),  L] 
240%   urir.   -vu-ru-klangontor   :    rofailaad,   Ir.   Tex 

1  Formed  (according  to  Windisch)  from  the  prefix  eu  (sLat.  eo?)  as  aumm 
from  *iup-mo  and  (I  think)  imus  from  ^ina-mo. 
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p.  77,  1.  2  (sustinuerit),  urir.  ru'Vii'lelang%eto  :  ni  con- 
/aigebat.  Ml.  69*  8,  urir.  •Higegbonto^  y/gab. 

Thirdly  Hi  :  ad-roi-gegrannatar  (persecuti  sunt), 
urir.  ad^'Hi-gegrendontory  y/grend^  Lat.  y/grad  ;  for-tan- 
roi'Chechnatar  (nos  docuerunt)  Ml.  63^  1,  urkelt.  ver- 
tusni^-rii'Cecanontor,  ^can  :  far-rde-bUng  (he  spraug) 
LU.  1 9*  :  CO  raeblangtdr  (so  that  they  leapt),  urir.  -r«i- 
rieviengontor,  y/vleng,  Skr.  sg.  3  vavalga  :  for-roichan 
(gl.  institui),  urir.  ver-ru-cecana,  cf.  for-tan-roi-chan 
(gl.  nos  .  .  .  common isti)  :  fo-roi-chlaid  (effodit),  urir. 
ru-rU'Ceciade,  y/clad :  aro-b-roi-nasc  (vos  despondi),  urir. 
aro-stts-rii'tienasca, — nasc  from  snat-c — icor-rai-mdetar 
(that  they  broke),  urir.  -ru-memadontor  :  ad-roi-theach 
(supplicavi)  =  ad-roe-lach, ,  Sanct.  20,  urir.  ado-rii- 
ietaca  :  in'roi'grann  (persecutus  sum),  urir.  ende-ru-ge' 
grendu  :  nad  roeglaind  (non  didicit),  urir.  -ru-geglende  : 
do-roe-madair,  Saltair,  7955,  urir.  tu-ru-memader^ 
^mad  :  do-rdigu,  do-roe-gu  (elegit),  urir.  tu-rii-geguse^ 
^gus  :  du'rai'tnmbetar  (obliviscentur).  Ml.  77*  12,  urir. 
iu-ru-memabantor,  yjmen  :  do-r^-mless  (consumpsi), 
Fil.  p.  cxl,  urir.  tU'ru-meiiassu  :  arndom-rouchlu-se 
(quod  me  abstulisti).  Ml.  74*  7  :  dom-roi'Sechtatar 
(mihi  succurrerunt),  urir.  tu-me-rU'Segtonior, 
^^^  cuanene  (pugil)  from  *cuany  borrowed  from  Lat. 
pugnus  :  cuala  (audivit),  urir.  ciicleve  :  cuairt  (um- 
kreis),  urkelt.  cucrath,  yjcur  :  cut  (cuius,  properly 
*  ring  des  Hintem  *),  urkelt.  cuclo-s  =  kvkXjo^, 

'  C  J)  nw,  no  (verbal  particle)  =  Gr.  toneless  w  :  dii-,  do- 
(inseparable  prefix  of  dispraise),  urkelt.  dvs-  =  8u9, 
Skr.  du8'  and  the  corresponding  laudatory  prefix  sm-, 
«o-  =  Skr.  «w-  :  druad,  urkelt.  druddoa  :  cloth  (famous), 
urkelt.  clut6-8^=^K\\rr6^.  So  the  verbal  prefixes /i,  rUj 
tUy  (id  when  toneless  become  /o,  ro,  do^  od.  So  in  the 
loan-words  corcor,  corcar,  credal,  escal^  ligordae,  Sg. 
109%  respectively  from  Lat.  purpura,  cridulus,  ^sculus, 
ligus,  llguris. 
\^)    ^oiscele  (gospel),  urkelt.  sU'Scxetlio-. 
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(3)  dac  (young,  "W.  totienc),  urkelt.  yuvinco-s  =  Lat 
vencus, 

VII.  (1)  mdthir,  urkelt.  tnafer,  Lat.  mater  :  hrdthir  = 

frdter  (W.  braut{r)  is  =  brdfros,  hrdtri  or  brdt\ 
mOr  (great)  =  urkelt.  mdros  :  fir  (true),  urkelt.  r 
OHG.  wdr,  Lat.  rerus  :  ri  (king),  Skr.  r^  (in  san 
In  at  hack  (breeze),  urkelt.  vdtdca,  y/vd^  the  accen 
shifted  to  the  first  syllable. 

(2)  faith  (vates),  urkelt.  vati-s  :  wd/r,  mbir  (magni),  ui 

mdri  :  mdire^  moire  (magnae),  urkelt.  mdres. 

(3)  brao,  bro  (quern),  gen.  6roon=Skr.  grdvan. 

VIII.  (1)  Mat  had  (ySton/To^),  urkelt.  bivdtdtos  :  nifodlat 
dividunt),  urir.  nl  viiddlionto. 

(2)  biathid   (^lOTrjTt),   urkelt.    bivdtdti  :    tathaim    (p« 

urkelt.   tdtdme  (Skr.   tdmyati)   :  iJem   (bibo),  ui 
(/?)f6dmf. 

(3)  forcongur  (praecipio),  urkelt.  ver-eum'-gdru  :  cf. ») 

IX.  (1)  it  (colour),  urkelt.  ^vos,  Lat.  livor  :  crithid  (e 

urkelt.  kritatt'8,  Skr.  v'^'^'^* 
(2)  bio,  biUf   (vivus),  urkelt.  bivo-s,  Lat.   {g)rivu'9 
gneOf  (faciam),  from  dognlu  (facio)  :  fdthi  (vat 
pi.),  urkelt.  vails.     So  when  owing  to  the  rel 
the  accent  the  I  becomes  post-tonic  :  ailithir  (pf 
urkeltr  aliotlrO'S  :  berthi  (ferendus),  urkelt.  bm 
fognam  (servitium),  urkelt.  vu-genSimu-s  :  tuin 
(numerare),  urkelt.  tu-rima,  ad-rtma;  and  t 
words  cucenn,  espartain^  muiienn,  ola  respecti^ 
Lat.  coquina,  vespertina,  moiina,  oiiva.^ 

X.  crenim  (I  buy),  urkelt.  crinami,  Skr.  krindmi  :. 

(was  computed),  Ml.  74°  20,  urkelt.  vu-t 
ainech,  enech  (face.  Corn.  Br.  enep),  urkel 
Skr.  dnika. 

XI.  did  (fire)  =  aWo^,  Lat.  aedea  :  ioeg  (calf),  Gh 

c/den  (iniquus),  Goth,  hlaifis  :  den,  den : 
from  oinos  :  and  the  loan-word  laeochu  =  I 

^  etpartain  and  oia  point  perhaps  to  Low- Latin  ^vespSrth 
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XII.  I  have  no  example  of  the  toneless  nrkelt.  diphthong  di. 

But  the  neoceltic  diphthong  at  arising  from  the  loss 
of  interyocalic  8  or  p  becomes  a  when  toneless.  Thus 
di  (suns),  W.  ei  =  Skr.  aaija,  when  used  as  a  proclitic 
possessive  pronoun  becomes  a. 

Post-tonic  di  :  (Ugmaini  (beneficia),  ddgmdini,  c&md" 
esaa  ifordsna  (illuminat)  from  ver-adnnai. 

XIII.  riad  (currus),  Gaul,  rida,  Ohg.  reita  :  iasc  (fish), 
urkelt.  Sisco-a  :  ad-feded,  ad-fiadat  (they  declare),  Skr. 
veda  :  flach  (debt),  urkelt.  riico-s,  pi.  n.  feichy  urkelt. 
r^icl  :  Itaig  (medicu8)=Goth.  leikeia  :  ttgim^^=:y^L'Xfo  : 
tei  =  arel^ec. 

XIY.  I  have  no  sure  example  of  toneless  ei  :  inna,  gen.  sg. 
fem.  of  the  article,  urkelt.  sindeis,  is  perhaps  one. 
Where  the  accent  has  shifted  we  seem  to  have  2. 
Thus  iam  (iron),  rtathor  (cataract),  Man  (a  third), 
grian  (gravel).  Grave  ei  is  exemplified  hj  for-tacht, 
cdim-thechtf  urir.  tSr-teigta,  citm^teigta  :  fidchell  (chess- 
board) =  "W.  gu?yddbwyll  :  do-imm^lhigim  (advenio), 
urir.  tu-dmbi'teigd  {t^igo,  Ir.  tiagaim=z(rT€lxo>)  i/uiraire 
(parasite),  urir.  vir-Berio-s  {sire  'food,*  cogn.  with 
(ri-T09  :  eich  (horses),  urir.  icvei  =  Lat.  equi  :  fdthi 
(prophets),  urkelt.  viteis,  GauL  ovarei^. 

Xy.  aUf  6  (auris)  :  gldo-inathe  (a  line,  lit.  a  ball-thread),  cf. 
Skr.  glau  :  bd  (cow),  Skr.  gau-s,  pi.  gen.  inna[m']-bao  Sg. 
22^  11  :  gau,  go  (falsus),  cf.  p^aOi^o^,  gue  (falsitatis)  : 
nd,  gen.  naue,  nde  =  Skr.  nau,  vau^,  natis,  and  the 
loan-words  cdis  (causft),  cdiml  (causativus). 

^^I.  maccu,  urkelt.  mdccaua  ?  and  the  loan-word  Esm  (Esau). 

^^IL  (1)  sldg,  aluag  (host),  urkelt.  sldugo-s  :  tuath  (popu- 
liis),  urkelt.  tduta,  Goth,  thiuda  :  ruad  (red),  urkelt. 
r6udo-8,  Goth,  raud-s.  In  desinence  in-diu  (hodie), 
Skr.  dyds, 
(2)  sldig  (hosts),  urkelt.  aldugei  :  tuaith  (populo),  urkelt. 
iduti,  but  tbche  (lightning),  urkelt.  I6ucen{t)%  =  Lat. 
lucens, 

1  redupl.  «.fat.  pL  3,  UUit  (gl.  tingent),  Ml.  89<i  14. 
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XVIII.  sruaim  (stream),  urkelt.  sroumSn. 

"We  can  now  lay  down  with  confidence  that,  in  the  Irish 
verb  substantive,  the  forms  beginning  with  ba,  bdy  b^,  bH^  bi, 
belong  to  ^/ba  :  that  those  beginning  with  ban,  ben,  biun 
belong  to  ^ben  :  that  those  being  or  beginning  with  bi,  bi, 
bia  belong  to  ^/biv :  and,  lastly,  that  those  being  or  beginning 
with  bdi,  bde,  bdi,  bOe,  bo  belong  to  ^bii. 

1.  BA. 

The  forms  belonging  to  this  root  are  used  as  mere  copulas. 
When  they  are  preceded  by  conjunctions  or  particles,  they 
are  enclitics.     When  not  so  preceded,  they  are  proclitics. 

Present  indicative  active. 
Sg.  *ba,  pa,^  'pd'tn        1.  pi.  bammi,  *'bam 

bd-t        2.    „    *baithi,  *-baid 
beith,bid^\  fHait, 

-6d,^ -/?«*>      3.    „} 'bet,  'bat,  -pat  ^ 
rel.  bass  )  \  rel.  bite,^  bat-n  ^ 

These  forms  when  combined  with  stems  of  verbs  of  the 
three  series  make  the  so-called  6-futures,  except  in  the  first 
sg.,  subjoined  form.  The  b  is  aspirated,  and  we  have  the 
following  sets  of  endings : 

^  acht  rO'pa  airdere  «a,  maith  ceneo  heind  aeht  oenla  for  domon  (provided  I  am 
renowned,  it  iB  well  though  I  'be  only  one  day  in  the  world),  LU.  61**.  Bat  here 
perhaps  ro-pa  is  Ist  sg.  injunctive. 

'  ma-beith  (si  est)  Sg.  210*  4,  212*  13,  amiU  bid  ind-ainuer  feisin,  Sg. 
188»  26. 

'  from  ^batf  which  occurs  in  O'Clery's  Glossary  with  a  suffixed  pronoun : 

bath-at  .1.  ata  aige  'she  has.*  In  ba-coir  do-eaeh-erUtaid^  eta  nochiad  each 
trdtha  (it  is,  it  were? — proper  for  every  Christian  though  he  should  weep  at 
every  watch),  Saltair  8017,  8018,  I  know  not  whether  the  ba  is  present  or 
injunctive. 

*  ni'pa  dileu  duit  anl  hi/ Si  (non  est  proprium  tibi  id  quod  es),  Wb.  6*. 

*  rO'bXat  arehuit  folid  eenid  ru-bat  arehuit  tuin^  Sg.  138»  6 ;  aeht  rO'pat 
iaini,  S?.  199*  1. 

*  Sucn  plural  relative  forms  aspirate,  and  must  therefore  have  originally 
ended  in  a  vowel.  I  see,  accordingly,  in  the  -«  the  neo- Celtic  reflex  of  the  Vedic 
ya  (for  the  classical  yanif  Whitney,  §  509],  the  nom.  pi.  neutr.  of  the  rel.  pron. 
yda^ts.  The  sg.  relative  forms  in  -«  also  aspirate,  because  (as  I  conjecture) 
the;^  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  secondary  ending  of  sg.  3  a  neuter  pronoun 
equivalent  to  6r.  r^,  Skr.  tdt.  "Fot  example,  baM  (qui,  quae,  quod,  est)  is  from 
*ba9t  ^bat-\-t6y  earas  (qui  amat)  is  from  *cara8t^earayeU'to.  Compare,  for  the 
change  of  t^t  to  «-^,  tinfeata  (flatilis)  from  tu-in-vet-titi^  frisa  from  vrit-tUy  etc. 

"^  am-batn-erehoiaai  ind  auetair  inna  ehine  (when  the  authors  of  the  wrong  are 
hurt),  Ml.  73<'  9 :  am-bat-n-airbirthi  biuth,  Ml  94<i  10. 
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Active. 

^g'f^ff^^  \  1  ifimme^fimmiyfimmit 

faitffet  J     '  P  '   (  "bami  'bem,  -fam,  'Jem 

"fe^  be^  'fea         2.    „       bthe^  -fid 

fidf  f^  \  LM^i  fiU  fit 

'fa,  'bea,  -fea  ;   3.    „    J  -fat,  -fet,  -faitit 

rel. /as8,  /ess         /  V  rel.  file 

Deponential. 

Sg.  fer^far,  1.  pi.  fimmir^  •fammar 

^f aider,  fide  2.  „        fide,  •fid 

*faider,  \  (  yaitir,  *fitir, 

'fathar  )  *  **  I  'fatar,  'fetar. 

For  the  use  of  the  present  of  a  verb  meaning  '  to  go '  to 
express  the  future  compare  the  French  so-called  'instant 
future'  (Je  tms  chanter^  nous  allonspariir,  etc.) 

Injunctive. 

Sg.  'bam,  'bamm  1.  pL       bdmi,  -bam,  'ban 

bd,  -bd,^  'pd       \  I  beithe,  bede,^ 

bat,  'pdt  )      2.    „      I  . j^^  . j^YA « 

beith,  beih,^  bed  \  {  beit,  bit,  bet 

"bd,^  I      3.    „      I  'bat,  -pat 

'b,*  'p  '  ^  rel.  bete,  beta,  betanJ 

Of  the  sg.  1  used  as  an  injunctive  I  have  found  only 
two  instances :  Potiphar's  wife  says  to  Joseph  :  tdir  rimum 
is'tich  nar-bdm  crimnach  (come  before  me  into  the  house  so 
that  I  may  not  be  fearful),  Saltair  3202  :  man  bamm  imeciach 
dia  rdd  (unless  I  am  afraid  to  utter  it),  H.  2.  17,  p.  168*. 
Here  m  (mm)  is  sufi^ed  to  bd  =  Gr.  )3a>.     £dm  occurs  as 

1  mr-ba^truoff  (thoQ  sbouldst  not  be  sad),  Saltair  3296. 
'  This  abflolnte  form  occurs  in  Ml.  Sd^'  2  cona  eon-beth,  and  in  the  Saltair 
1999,  after  arna,  surely  a  grammatical  error  ! 

*  In  nl-bba,  Sg.  36^  1,  tne  M  is  due  to  the  accent. 

*  In  eom  ( =  «oft  +  &)*  Sg.  39*  27,  the  assimilated  b  \a  not  written. 

*  IMiddle-Ir.  bethi,  Saltair  1233. 

*  ni-btitk-n  (gl.  ne  .  .  .  .  sitLs),  Ml.  46>  10. 

*  beimn-aeraMigiki  (gl.  irrita  non  esse),  Ml.  34^  3;   betan-aitkerreeh,  Sg. 
32«  14. 


oio/,  ana  Windisch  (in  (ir.  $)  zOb)  haa 
Bed  and  'bat  (-pat)  aspirate  {bed  chuimned 
ropat  iainiy  G.  C.  182)  :  they  must  therefc 
Yowels.     In  bipartite  questions  the  subjo 
third  sg.  occurs  with  almost  permanent  aa 
Thus  :  in-duii  fein  fa  do-nach  ailiu  (whethf 
[or]  may-be  some  other's),  Sg.  209^:  imb  a 
(whether  I  have  a  safeguard  [or]  may-b 
in-roleg  fa-nacc  (whether  he  read  [it  or] 
148*:  in-etaafe  fa-naic.  Ml.  43*  17:  tV/i[6]  . 
In  LU.  98*  the  aspiration  is  omitted  :  *  H 
*in   cuilf  bd  in  corrmil,  bd  in  sengdn  nom 
("  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  whether  it  is  a  : 
or  an  ant,  that  I  have^  in  the  wound").    Ii 
Ml.  31*  9,  we  have  the  negative  particle  n 
the  b  of  the  same  form  of  the  3rd  sg. 

The  prefix  neb  (G.  C.  861)  is,  as  Prof.  2 
a  combination  of  a  negative  particle  m',  ne  ' 
Compare  the  English  ne'erdowell,  the  Ger 
FUrchtegott.  That  the  current  spelling  n 
etymologically  wrong  is  clear  from  the  form 
prandendi),  Wb.  19%  which  can  only  be  ex 
+  proinde. 

To  express  *quicunque'  we  have  sechi-b, 
ping  the  labial)  saichi,  seich  (lit.  id  sit),  i 
the  demonstrative  nronmin  «/»«*/»*   o^**^  2  / — ^i- 
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and  'non  babeam':  e.g.  nitraib  (=:  ni-t-roi-b)  sdim  s&idi  na 
Idigi  (mayst  thoa  not  have  rest  of  sitting  or  lying  down !), 
H.  2.  16,  p.  761. 

Imperative. 

Sg.  1.  pi.  bdn 

hi  2.    „   had 

had,  pad  ^        3.    „   hat. 

As  bd,  bdn  and  bat  aspirate  (na-ba  thoirsech  'noli  tristis 
esse/  ban  chossmaili,  hat  chosmuli  ('simns  similes,  sint  s./ 
G-.  C.  181,  182),  they  must  have  each  ended  in  a  vowel. 

Secondary  present  (*  eram  *). 

Sg.  bin^  1.  pi.       bemmis,  beimmia 

^betha^  -ptha  *  2.  „        bethe 

beith,^  bith,  hid,  bad^ 

'bad,  -pad  *  L  q  J  ^^^^*  beitis,'^ 

•beth,  'bed  C  ^'  "    t  -btis,  -bdis.^ 

rel.  bedn,  badn  •  j 

^  Wb.  5«.   Here  (as  in  many  other  forms  belonging  to  V^^)  the  p  seems  due  to 
tlie  accent.      So  in  the  Middle-Irish  loan-words  2*drihaion  ^^O.-Ir,  Barthalom 

CBartolom&ens),  piist^bittia,  punnann  (sheaf,   Eng.   bundU)^  pdnaire  (beans, 

^hg.  Mne),  The  accent  also  accounts  for  the  similar  change  •of  dio  tmni  tinat 
(noa  faciunt),  Wb.  24%  and  the  imperatiYe  tale.  Ml.  36*. 

'  The  spellings  nom-bin,  eom-min,  nwii'tnin,  6.  C.  495,  are  hardly  due  to 
leribal  carelessness.    The  singleness  of  the  n  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  accent. 

*  nf-ptha  Idbar  (ne  sis  arrogans),  Wb.  6^. 

*  This  absolute  form  occurs  in  Fiacc's  hymn,  38  :  bSith  in-geilUm  Mdice 
lidire  (he  used  to  be,  or  '  he  was/  in  the  service  of  Mary's  Son).  Other  such 
forms  are  cdnaid  (canebat),  ibid.  30,  reduplicated  edehmUth,  Saltair  2694,  fdaid 

(dormiebat),  Fiacc's  h.  31,  feeaid  (sanabat),  ibid.  34,  bfaid  (erat),  F61.  prol. 
139,  Leb.  Brecc  (  =  ^a,  I^aud  610).  Windisch  thinks  that  we  have  here  the 
middle  {yrimary  ending  -U, 

*  co-na-pad  Jirdia  mae,  Ml.  21«  12  ;  ro^ppad,  Sg.  111^  2  ;  nl-bbad,  Sff. 
58^  5;  mani'bbady  Sg.  17^  8;  ro-pad  firr  din  teeht  *nar-eorp  dochum  nime  ^t 
were  better  for  us  to  go  to  heaven  in  our  bodies),  Saltair  2739.  With  a  prefixed 
nagmtiTe  and  a  suffixed  pronoun  bad  becomes  bd  in  Middle-Irish.  Thus: 
mahdat  ddUm,  Hrg  don-erdunn  (thou  shouldst  not  be  slow :  go  to  the  tree), 
Saltair  1263. 

*  mrnm-idmnad  ne'ch  ....  bedft'ieen  ....  an-gldnad  (lest  any  one  should 
think  that  their  purification  is  necessary).  Ml.  61*  19  ;  ddig  linn  bedn-acuit,  Sg. 
30*  8  ;  mm'bad  n-inl'tnaigiJu  (gl.  inrettitus),  ML  39^  19. 

''  FSl.  £p.  126  (Laud  610),  cia-beitU  weht^tengtha  im-gin  (though  there  were 
■eren  tongues  in  mj  mouthy. 

^  In  ro-m-dis  (=ro-m'betit)f  Ml.  48<^  12,  the  assimilated  b  has  not  been 
written.  So  in  airmdi*  (=  aran~beti$)f  Ml.  64*  12,  amiit  {=^an'becis),  Ml.  34* 
10,  comtis  {^com-bctu),  Sg.  7^  2. 
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As  -'had  aspirates  (na'bad  chotarsne  'ne  sit  contrarium/ 
G.  0.  182  ;  ni  bad  iamlaid  son,  Sg.  4**  4),  it  must  have  ended 
in  a  vowel,  and  doubtless  was,  in  Old-Celtic,  batd,  where  -to 
is=the  Skr.  secondary  middle-ending  -«. 

These  forms,  when  combined  with  the  stems  of  verbs  of 
the  three  series,  make  the  so-called  secondary  6-futures.  The 
b  is  aspirated,  and  we  have  the  following  set  of  endings  : 

8g. /atnn,  Jinn        1.  "pl.  femmis,  ^mmis, 
feda  2.    „    yithe, 

/ad,  fed  3.    „  faitia,  Jitia. 

Future, 

Sg.  b^  1.  pi.       bimmi,  bemmit,  "bem  ^ 

*be,  bat^  2.    „        bethi, -beth^ 

bith,  bid  \  /  bit,^  betit,  bettit  • 

-Ja,  'pa  [  3.    „     I  'bat,  "pat,  •pdat,^  "bet^ 

rel.  bess,  bas^  J  \  rel.  bete,^  beta,  bite  ^® 

The  two  relative  forms  aspirate  {bes  chobuir,  bes  chotarsnae, 

^  eiin  bemmiini  im-b^thaid  (so  long  as  we  shall  be  alive),  LIT.,  but  I  omitted 

to  note  the  page  and  column  ;  m'ruibem  em-fig  ndimna  (we  will  not  be  without 
a  human  king),  Saltair  5540. 

'  bat  cumaehtach  in  tdlman  (thou  shalt  be  miffhty  over  the  earth),  LB.  205^. 

'  regat  lat  intan  bos  furidhe  each  ret  (I  will  go  with  thee  when  e?erything 
shall  be  ready),  H.'2.  17,  p.  218. 

^  bethi  mdtrb  diand'tuabair  (if  ye  shall  eat  it,  ye  will  be  dead),  Saltair,  1232 : 
cein  hethi  for^druing  [leg.  druimm  r]  ddmum  (so  long  as  ye  shall  be  on  the  ridge 
of  the  world),  ibid.  2400  :  bethi  uli  ....  hir-richtain  Uaaa  Jostiph  (ye  will  all 
be  needing  Joseph),  ibid.  3084:  in-h^d  bethi  Uin-dithrub  nochnfor'bia  .  .  .  .^ 

dirchra  bfid  no  fftaig  (so  long  as  ye  shall  be  in  the  wilderness  ye  shall  not  haTS 

perishing  of  food  or  raiment),  ibid.  4062 :  ni^betlhybrinaig  (ye  will  not  be  sad}| 
m  prol.  188. 
^  phonetically  spelt  bidf  Sg.  187*  {ar  bid  iimmarti).  f 

*  ar  betit  lai'h  do  samla  .  .  .  .  t  eind  airge  frit^  H.  2.  17,  p.  144^,  betit  m^ 
huatha  ddbail  (they  will  be  terrible,  vast),  Saltair  8158,  betit  indungeil  fonUr4 
(the  angels  will  be  under  my  foot),  Saltair  853,  beitit  sdeairt  7  ^seuip  dot  ehitf 

(priests  and  bishops  will  be  of  thy  kin),  Rawl.  B.  512,  fol.  13^  1,  beitit  eo  bri 
ibid.  14*  2.    These  forms  in  -/tV,  tat  (which  occur  also  in  the  present  indicitf 
have  not  yet  been  explained.    £eit'i  (with  sufBxed  pers.  pron.  of  pi.  3)  occvf 
Rawl.  B.  612,  fo.  13»>  1. 

^  iatsom  nipdat  d&thaine  iea-fiUang  iria-bithu  (they  will  not  be  traaif 
enduring  it  for  ever),  Saltair,  8355.  A  deponential  batir  occurs,  H.  2.  1:* 
129*,  149*,  159^ 

*  oH'am'bet  eeaiUi  (gl.  non  discutiendi),  Ml.  I6<^  7. 

^  ni-ba-tian  mbete  oea  eloinib  (it  will  not  be  long  that  they  shall  be  f 
wrongs).  Ml.  28*  10. 

>*^  hilardatu  inna'dimtire  mbUe  »6m  itind^/dgnam  (the  multiplicity  of  f 
that  they  will  be  in  the  servitude),  Ml.  28*  9. 
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ML  94^  16,  beta  ihuicsi,  G.C.  181),  and  must  therefore,  in 
pTotoceltic,  have  ended  in  vowels.  The  forms  6es-n,  beta-n, 
which  occiir  in  Ml.  94%  4,  5,  are  doubtless  due  to  analogy. 

Secondary  Future. 

'beinn  1.  pi.       bemmis 

"betha  2.    „        ^-beithe 

•bed,  -pad     3.    „        -i/w,  -ptis 

Preterite. 
Sg.  bd'Sa  \ 

'bd,  -bam      >  1.  pi.       ^bdmmar 

•b'Sa,^  "P'Sa  / 

ba^  2.    „        'baid 

rel.  .ftan*  )        ''     X-batar, -btar, -pfar,'' -bdar^ 

^  In  romta  (for  ro-m-b-aa)  Ml.  49^  1 3,  arronua  (for  on-ro-m-^-M)  Ml.  48^  9 
2*«m#«««  Ml.  27*  8,  arrumtar  Ml.  34*  10,  a-»5-iii-/ar  Sg.  6»  12,  amtar  («=««- 
^«ter)  Sg.  31*  7,  the  assimilated  ^  is  not  written. 

*  ni-mdith  rom-ba,  a  Adaim  (not  good  hast  thou  been  to  me,  0  Adam !),  Saltair 

Uoo. 

'  mr  ha-Jiriaim  Aeneas,  Sg.  43*  1,  ro-ba  ie-f6rmait  (he  was  envying)  Saltair 
4640.  teeh  [for  eeeh-is  *  that  is  *]  ^a  foirbthe,  6.C.  717.  In  baba  hua  in  Noe  ain 
io  Chathmir  Mor  (that  Noe  was  a  grandson  of  Cath&ir  the  Great's),  LB.  240*,  we  have 
either  a  reduplicated  preterite  or  (more  likely)  a  scribal  error.    Ba  is  used  with  a 

plural  subject:  ba-dhndaig  dTb  aloig  mora  mde  n-farael  (the  great  hosts  of  the 
children  of  Israel  were  thankless  for  them),  Saltair  6519,  and  see  ibid.  5019. 

Another  instance  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  subject  is  a^iaa  mWaliaig  inna' 
ar^tkaib  (the  hosts  will  sit  in  their  ranges),  Saltair  8266,  where  aeiaa  is  sg.  3 
of  the  «-fnture  of  akidim, 

^  nl^'b  dnhumal  (he  was  not  unhumble),  Saltair  3206 ;  rop'foghtinntid,  ro'p 

fiUam  (he  was  a  teacher,  he  was  a  philosopher),  Saltair  2702.     In  Middle- Irish 

the  combinations  ndr{b),  nachaf{b)^  nocho^r-b  (non  fuit)  often  drop  the  b.    Thus : 

tioeh^r  uailehafer  a  aoiai  (no  man  of  his  age  was  prouder),  Glenn  Mas&in  MS.  p. 

3,  col.  1.     The  same  MS.,  p.  7,  col.  2,  contains  tne  wonderful  form  aoif  (=reait4 

ra-bh) :  dofinfraig  fothri  aolf  air  a  fregra  (he  asked  thrice  before  he  had  his 

tOBwer).     In  nip-au  ehniniu  roeloth  do  (this  was  not  fairer  which  was  heard  of 

liim)  LU.  81*,  we  seem  to  have  suffixed  the  Irish  reflex  of  the  demonstr.  pron.  ava, 

^  am-ban-indriaae  (gl.  inuasso)  Ml.  18^  14  ;   ambari'diuaeartae  (gl.  depossita) 

KL  19«  15 ;    Iff  ru'ban-and  (quod  non  fuit)  Se.  3*  8  ;   \ntan  bn  fi'imtraarrad^ 

\nt9H  ba  n-imdireeh  (when  there  was  wrestling,  wnen  there  was  mutual  stripping), 

LU.  60*. 

*  lAtor  ic'ddrad  fdal  (they  were  adoring  idols)  Saltair  2788,  and  see  ibid.  3245, 
i5o3,  3885,  4049,  4072,  4088,  5888,  7427. 
,'  ro-bbalar,  Sg.  57*  1,  ro-bator,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fo.  26*  2,  rd-ptar  antmnig  iar~ 
fiaib  (they  were  weary  along  the  ways)  Saltair  3449.  When  the  interrogatiYO 
P^ele  inn  is  prefixed,  for  inn^batar  we  get  hntar,  Saltair  4659,  4661,  4662, 
*^.  pT  imdar  ibid.  4663. 
'  nf'bdar  dimdaig  (they  were  not  thankless)  Saltair  3550;  ro'bdar  dimdaig^  ibid. 


K^wuuuai  jr    X  rcecu  t   j:  cum 

Sg.  -bethe  3.  plur.  * 

no-m-bethe  son,  Ml.  39*  19.  ica-gillad 
(promising  to  her  that  it  would  be  ace 
H.  2.  17,  p.  139*. 

Verbal  noun :  baith^  beith,  bith^  buith 
by  -«,  buit} 

In  the  injunctive  forms  with  e^  the 
subsequent  slender  vowel. 

In  the  pi.  1  the  imperative  ban,  w 
must  therefore  have  ended  in  a  vowel,  tl 
person-ending  dma  has  become  n. 

In  the  secondary  present,  6m,  when 
Welsh  be'tcUf  appears  to  be  a  contract] 
bedni^  a  middle-form,  according  to  Wind 

The  preterite  is  almost  altogether  c 
forms.  Thus  in  sg.  1,  bd  i8=Gr.  S'/Srjv,  £ 
bd  is=Skr.  a-gdt,  Qr.  ^fj,  Lat.  -bdl,  -bat 
every  active  verb.*     A  trace  of  the  prist 

4061;  piabdar  =  eiaptar,  ibid.  5781.;  amdar  lana  a 
years  were  complete)  LU.  61*.  A  suffixed  relati?e  (x 
sabmersis),  Ml.  84 <^  5. 

^  is  hi  fochaidib  bithir  hi-suidib,  Ml.  56^  15. 

'  abuit'hem  Sg.  216^  2 :  cf.  for  the  deaspiration  b< 
Ml.  60<'  6,  failBtne  from  faith,  baitgi  from  baithti'i  . 
deehsai'Mm,  £dinb.  MS.  XV.  p.  i\  I  know  not  wh( 
victorious)  is  an  instance  of  deaspiration  or  scribal  care 
of  th  after  /,  »  or  «,  see  Windiscn,  Ir.  Gr  §  64. 

'  baft'ehSatmaili  friar-idiueeh  oeut  friar'tdeart  de 
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id  18  visible  in  the  duplication  of  m  in  ba  mmebul  lee  (it  was 
I  shame  to  her),  LL.  249^  and  in  the  A(=M)  which  regularly 
'oUows  bd  when  it  precedes  a  substantive,  adjective  or  pronoun 
[>eginning  with  a  vowel.  Thus :  hd  h-irc  (it  was  destruction), 
Saltair  1691,  bd  h-drd  (he  was  high),  urkelt.  bdt  drdros, 
bd  h-e  (he  was),  urkelt.  bdt  Sis.  In  Middle-Irish  the  ending 
3f  the  «8-preterite  passive,  proper  to  roots  ending  in  t, 
i  and  «,  was  added  to  this  form.  Thus :  ron-bds  bath  (we 
have  had  death,  lit.  nobis  fuit  mors),  Saltair  4059  :  dochdid 
dia-scoraib  ....  ocus  ro-bass  ica-othrus  intib  cofdta  (he  went 
to  his  camp  and  therein  he  was  long  a-healing  himself), 
H.  2.  17,  p.  163*.  With  a  suffixed  pronoun  it  was  used 
impersonally.  Thus  ropsam  (I  have  been)  Rev.  Celt.  vi.  186, 
where  it  is  wrongly  rendered ;  ndrbsat  flrgaeth  (that  thou 
wert  not  truly- wise,  nd-ro-bass-at),  Saltair  1318;  ciapsat  gtUr 
fri  crdbud  ngle  (though  thou  hast  been  zealous  at  clear  devo- 
tion, cia-bass-ai),  Saltair  8807.  The  pi.  batar,  urkelt.  ba-nfor, 
with  its  deponential  r,  is  Gr.  fidv  (from  ^a-vr),  Lat.  'bd-nt, 
only  that  the  to  is  a  primary  middle  ending. 

The  verbal  noun  bifh  is  (as  Ascoli  has  taught  us)  identical 
with  Skr.  gati,  Gr.  /Scurt?  (from  *)8aTA9),  Aesch.  tlhoeph.  452. 
The  form  beith  given  by  Windisch,  Ir.  Texte,  i.  p.  398,  as 
an  infinitive,  is  really  a  secondary  pres.  sg.  3,  in  the  absolute 
form.     It  is  correctly  translated  in  Goidilica  ^  132. 

The  impersonal  construction  is  found  with  this  root.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  ropsam,  narbsaty  ciapsat  cited  supra,  we  have 
bid'/or-cosgraig  (ye  will  not  be  victorious),  Saltair  4706, 
m\J)]'fom''adaltraig  (ye  shall  not  be  adulterous).  Bawl.  B. 
512,  fo.  99*,  narbbar-^  [MS.  narbar]  dircl/ilridig  (that  ye 
should  not  be  hard-hearted),  Saltair  4842,  nlbfor-cetludaig 
(ye  should  not  be  .  .  .  .),  ibid.  4872. 

This  verb  sometimes  takes  an  accusative  :  cia  beitis  secht^ 
tengtha  im-gin  (though  seven  tongues  were  in  my  mouth), 
Fel.  £p.  125,  where  tengtha  is  the  ace.  pi.  of  tenge. 

The  root  ba  is  compounded  with  the  following  prepositions: 

^  This  bar,  far  (prooounced  var),  urkelt.  tvottrOy  is  s Lat.  reaterf  just  as  ar, 
mkeli.  {n)o9iro  issLat.  nosUr. 
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ad'cu :  fut.  pass.  sg.  3,  qcuhether  (gl.  contingetur),  ML  53^  I  '^' 
leg.  dcubether,  a  dependent,  wrongly  used  for  an  ind^* 
pendent,  form. 

air  (Qaulish  are,  Gr.  irapaC) :  secondary  pres.  sg.  1,  airbinjf^ 
leu  etir,  Ml.  44®  2. 

ar-a  ^ :  fut.  pi.  3  :  arabeiffet-som  (leg.  arafeUsom),  Ml.  46''  9  • 

aiih  *  wieder,'  *  re- '  ( W.  et,  urkelt.  aii,^  but  Gr.  eri) :  pre^  - 
indie,  sg.  3,  nad  dithhe  (that  ebbeth  not),  Fel.  Apl.  l^  • 
Aug.  12.     Verbal  noun :  dithhe^  sg.  dat.  in-dithbiu  (gl-^ 
remeat),  G.  0.  864  note. 

cit-a :  secondary  pres.  pi.  3,  cita-m-biiis  (gl.  sapere),  Ml.  29*^  - 
pret.  sg.  1  lose  citardbasa  (gl.  sentiendo).  Ml.  44^  2^^ 
{cit,  accented  cet=rW,  cant.  Corn,  cans,  Br.  gant,  Gaul- 
canta).  Verbal  noun :  cetbaiih^^W,  can/od,  Corn,  canvai^^ 
Kora^aaL^. 

ess  (Lat.  ex,  Gr.  ef) :  pres.  indie,  pi.  3,  ebbdt,  LU.  Ir.  Text^^ 
p.  529,  1.  3. 

esa-a :    inj.   sg.   3,   esebd,   ibid.   fut.    conria    eseba,  LU.  35^*- 
Verbal  noun  es/aid  :  Bd  snun  frd  la  hErcoil  7  lastx^^ 
miledaib  olchena  in  tndcc  .  .  .  do  is/aid  uadib  (so  Hercul^^^ 
and  the  soldiers  besides  had  grief  that  the  boy  had  goin^^ 
from  them),  Edinb.  MS.  XV.  6^ 

^  This  preposition  occurs  in  compound  verbs  after  the  preposition  imm,  urkelt. 
ambi,  when  tiiere  is  a  crasis  of  the  consecutive  vowels  [imme  also  written  imwttf}  - 
It  also   appears  in  at  least  thirteen  other  Old-Irish  verbs,  viz.   ah-d-memitf^ 
(opto),  amnif  ar-d-biu^  ar-d'chelaim,  ar-d'ChrinitHy  ar-d'chuilitn,  at-'d-foe/y^* 
ar'd-fdimitHy  ass'd'jiudy  anB-d-gninim^  ^oBS-d-guu  [asdgu  dia,  Ml.  68**  9],  af*" 
d-gwiaim^   ^eit-d-bau,   eit-a'biUy  fo-d'eanimy   iafm^d-faigimy  and    t-d-bur  used* 
generally,  as  the  dependent  form  of  do-biur.     Like  the  (possibly  cognate)  Skr- 
5  (Whitney,  §  1080,  Gr.  w,  K.Z.  XXVII.  478),  it  hardly  ever  occurs  in  front  o^ 
any  of  the  other  prepositional  verbal  prefixes.     It  also  seems  to  occur  in  th« 
nouns  aseay    arose   (proverb,    O'TO'Scvo-  :    cf.  rose  catha),   and   in  the  adverts 
a-frithUsi.     It  is  identical  with  the  British  verbal  prefix  a  (G.C.  420,  423,  42'51* 
with  the  a  in  a-ddef^  a-ddysg^  and  with  the  Greek  &  in  2Aro  =  a-<r^ro  (Curtios), 
ii'Hix9a\6€<r<ray,  lliad  n  753,  and  the  Greek  i-  f weakened  from  d-),  commonly 
called  the  syllabic  augment.     And  it  may  possioly  be  the  a-  in  the  Gsoli^*^ 
a-lauda  (whence  Fr.  ahuette :  cf.  Ir.  luad).     So  in  Greek  ^  (  =  &)  seems  to  occur 
in  i-F«\9wp  and  t1i\ripa=i'FKrif>at  Dor.  a(;Ai7pa  =  &-fAi7pa,  Lat.  (v)/ora, 

'  I  write  atiy  not  dti,  because  the  Old-Irish  aiM-  ♦  re-,*  when  followed  by* or 
g  or  by  never  g^ves  rise  to  ee  or  ep,  as  it  would  do  if  the  th  were  post-tonic.  Thua 
we  have  aith-gne  (recognition),  ad-gen-sa  (I  recognise),  d^ft -nd-ehiuir  (redemit), 
t-did-ehrieo  (redemptio),  an-do-n'ttith-ehuiredar  (gl.  redeunte),  aith-be  (re-meat). 
But  when  we  have  the  other  prefix  at'M-,  urkelt.  dti,  Gaul,  dtgy  Skr.  dti  (aciofis, 
beyond,  over),  we  find  ^icdid  (^aith-codid),  icmai  (=ai^A-rwm-at),  e'ene  *knov- 
leage*  ^=dtlh'gne),  and  epll=dUh-bail, 
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for  (Gaul,  ter,  Gr.  \nrip) :  inj.  eg.  3,  dia-forraib  l^/or-roi-bl 

fuidel  (if  a  remnant  should  be  over),  Saltair  3919,  pi.  3, 

binnacht  Brigte  ocus-Dd  fordon-rdbat  immalle  (let  Brigit's 

blessing  and  God's  be  upon  us  together  !),  Brocc.  h.  104 ; 

secondary  pres.  pi.   3,  riasiu  no-forbaitdis,  H.  2.  17,  p. 

167*;  pret.  sg.  3,  ra-f&rba,  Ir.  Texte,  p.  567,  but  roforb, 

H.  2.  17,  pp.  165*,  167*;  passive  pret.  sg.  ra-fdrbady 

ibid.  pi.  3,  rO'/drbaide,  ibid. ;  verbal  noun  forbe^  forba, 

8g.  dat.^rJw,  G.  C.  230  ;  part.  pret.  pass,  sg./drbthe. 

for^-for :   pass.  pres.  indie,  sg.  3  :    ho  burorbaither  in-gnim 

(when  the  deed  shall  have  been  completed),  Ml.  15*  6. 

pret.  pi.  3,  fororbaide  laithi  na  cainti  (the  days  of  the 

lamentation  were  completed),  Eawl.  B.  512,  fol.  12^  1. 

for^ro :  ss-pret.  sg.  3 :  forrO'r'b(a)i8  (gl.  superavit),  Ml.  34°  16. 

^^m  (=  Lat.  ambif  Gr.  afi<f>i,  Skr.  ab/ii) :  inj.  sg.  3:  ciambad 

[=  cia-immbadl    lonnbrass    dlgal    De    (although    God's 

Tengeance  be  bitter-great),  Saltair  3617 ;   pret.  pi.  3  : 

ciamtar  {=zcia  immbaiar)  dmrai  ilardai  (though  they  were 

wonderful,  numerous),  ibid.  5800. 

'"  -  inj.  sg.  3:  airn-dib,  Ml.  17**  8,  con-dib  (ut  sit),  con-dip ^ 
arhdomroibse  (ut  mihi  sit=flr«w-^i(-ww-ro-6-.sc),  Wb.  lO**, 
Y.  12,  codonroib  (ut  nobis  sit,  co-tu-nn-ro-b*),  Wb.  20,  v.  9. 

tu-a  I  fut.  8g.  3  (with  suffixed  pron.),  dabus  buan  a  bithmairg 
(the  constant  sorrow  for  it  will  be  lasting),  Glenn  Mas&in 
MS.  p.  4,  col.  1. 

tu-e^ :  pass  pret.  sg.  -Usbady  Brocc.  h.  88,  -t/iesbad  Ir.  Texte, 
p.  97, 1.  18.  The  verbal  noun  is  t^buith,  Z.  ^  881,  better 
idssbaiih,  sg.  ace.  ire-thesbaid^  Sg.  5*  15. 

^^^e^s-a :  inj.  sg.  3 :  ni  t/ihaba  maith  na  hordan  foirb,  H.  2. 
17,  p.  136*» ;  -t^seba,  LXJ.  Ir.  Texte,  p.  214,  1.  4 ;  perf. 
sg.  3,  idsarbae  (gl.  aberat,  tu-ess-a-ro-bae).  Ml.  34°  16. 

ti^Jhr:  duforbaithe  (gl.  ueniretur).  Ml.  31°  11;  perf.  sg.  3, 
do't-r-or-bai p^ist,  Corm. 

.  As  Thumeysen  has  pointed  out  (Rev.  Celt  tI.  145),  tu  is  the  accented  and 
F^tire  fonn  of  the  prep,  of  which  the  pretonic  fonn  is  generally  do.    (In  MI. 

^^  27,  I  find  a  pretonic  to  :  eoie  bliadnai  deac  to-tUrmiuch.)  So  in  Gaulish : 
^••^^M,  and  pernaps  io^me-decavi.  When  in  compound  veros  tu  follows  for, 
f « Ifet  the  form /or/  {fort-gillim,  Wh.  A^Joirt-be  .i.  giarrfaidh,  0*C1.):  when 
^  follows  frith  (W.  gwrth),  we  get  fr%M  {th-d  regularly  becomes  <,  but  it, 
w-t  ami  ^.^  regularly  become  as). 
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tu-ru :  pret.  eg.  1,  ni  ru-thdrba-sa,  Ml.  44®  29;  sg.  3,  dardrbai 
(gl.  cuia  interfuit),  Sg.  203*  18,  an-dordrpai  (gl.  et 
ueniens),  106**  8,  domrdrbai  ....  rith  roriith  in  siSgsa 
(the  course  which  this  host  ran  hath  profited  me, 
tu-nwi-rU'rO'bai),  FeL  prol.  25 ;  pi.  3,  ht-rd'thorbatar 
m*aUhir  (in  which  my  fathers  profited),  Ml.  44®  29; 
verbal  noun  tdrbe  (=  tu-ro-baio). 

From  this  root  also  comes  Old-Ir.  bdi,  bde,  Middle-Ir.  baa, 
bd  .1.  maith  (good),  O'Cl.  .i.  idrba  (profit),  O'Dav.  ni  bdi  lib 
(lit.  non  bonum  apud  vos),  manducare  dominicam  cenam, 
Wb.  11*  hire  nar^bu  b(k  la-Iudeu  critem  (because  the  Jews 
did  not  like  belief,  lit.  quia  non  fuit  bona  apud  ludaeos  fides), 
Wb.  5^     This  is  compounded  with  the  propositions  ad^  de, 
esH,  fo  and  tii-ro,  and  we  have  thus  abba  {rofail  am  a  mor-abb 
damsa,  indeed  I  have  great  cause  therefore),  LL.  177*;  a 
aba  (because)  O'Don.  Gr.  265 ;  ar'apai-dhe  (because  thereof) 
H.  2.  17,  p.  131*;  dSe  (discrepance,  difference),  Ml.  50^  12 
debe  mec  (i.e.  mbecc,  a  slight  difference).  Ml.  40*  20;  ^«- 
^S'pae  *  inutilis '  (whence  Ss-pach),  G.  C.  870,  1.  1 ;  fu- 
Sg.  26*  8. 

Other  derivatives  are  cobaifh,  cuibdiud  (concinnitas),  de-bams^d 
(dissension)  Ml.  50°  18  (whence  debthach^  deph(haigim),  cot^^ — /-     f 
chit'baith,  forbaide  (forbuide),  foirbthe.     And  yet  another       13 
tig-bae  (superstes),  where  tig  (end)  seems  cognate  with  aTiry-f-^^mtj 
(punctum). 

Before  considering  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  British     f 
languages,  it  will  be  well  to  see  how  Welsh  deals  with  tlie     j 
acute  and  the  toneless  vowels  a,  u,  d,  t,  and  the  diphthongrs    ; 
ai,  ei  and  ou. 

I.  acute  a 

(1)  remains  intact : 

(2)  followed  hjeori  or  the  vowel  y,  becomes  e  or  0: 

(3)  followed  by  the  semivowel  p  (written  t)  or  (in  loaa- 

words)  by  i  from  u  (0),  becomes  the  diphthong  ei: 

(4)  followed  by  0  or  ti  (w),  becomes  0 : 

(5)  followed  by  cs,  ct,  gs,  gr,  gl,  becomes  (with  the  guttural) 

ai,  ae. 


I 
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(6)  becomes  d  in  monosyllables  ending  in  g,  d,  b  :  dd,f: 
ch,  th,  ff\  «(=  «^),  and  n  or  I  not  formerly  doubled 
or  accompanied  by  another  consonant.  This  d,  when 
a  syllable  is  added,  reverts  to  d. 

II.  toneless  a 

(1)  remains  intact  or  becomes  e : 

(2)  followed  by  i,  becomes  e  or  the  vowel  y : 

(3)  followed  by  the  semivowel  y,  becomes  ei : 

(4)  followed  by  o  or  u,  becomes  the  vowel  y. 

III.  acute  u 

(1)  remains  intact: 

(2)  becomes  tc : 

(3)  followed  by  a,  becomes  o  : 

(4)  followed  by  g,  becomes  (with  the  g)  ou : 

(5)  followed  by  by  becomes  (with  the  b)  u  : 

(6)  becomes  tc  in  monosyllables  ending  in  g,  d,  b  (=urbrit. 

c,  t,  p),  dd,  /;  ch,  ih,  ff\  8  (ex  st),  and  n  and  /  when 
not  formerly  doubled  or  accompanied  by  another  con- 
sonant. 

ly.  toneless  u 

(1)  becomes  e  or  the  vowel  y : 

(2)  followed  by  g^  becomes  (with  the  g)  ou  : 

(3)  in  loan-words,  when  immediately  followed  by  i,  becomes 

ew ;  by  «,  becomes  aw* 

V.  acute  a 

(1)  becomes  au  (ate) : 

(2)  followed  by  a  flexional  or  derivative  syllable,  becomes 

6  or  f : 

(3)  followed  by  «,  becomes  ew : 

(4)  followed  by  v  or  g,  becomes  (with  the  t?  or  ^)  ^  : 

(5)  followed  by  the  semivowel  y,  becomes  the  diphthong  at. 

^*  toneless  d  becomes  a, 

^I-  acute  i 
i  V  remains  intact : 
fv   Isecomes  the  diphthong  a*. 

^^a^  Tmii.  18SM.  15 


IX.  acute  at 

(1)  remains  intact : 

(2)  becomes  oe : 

(3)  followed  by  e  or  i,  becomes  ei : 

(4)  followed  by  w,  becomes  (with  the  u 

X.  toneless  ai  becomes  aov  e? 

XL  acute  ei 

(1)  becomes  tit  {ivy)  or  (when  followed 

vry  : 

(2)  in  modern  monosyllables  becomes 

syllable  is  added)  reverts  to  ei. 

XII.  toneless  ei 

(1)  remains  intact : 

(2)  becomes  t : 

(3)  followed  by  to,  becomes  (with  the  v^ 

XII I.  acute  ou 

(1)  becomes  u : 

(2)  in  some  obscure  words  becomes  u 

syllable  is  added,  becomes  tt. 

XIY.  toneless  ou  becomes  u. 

Examples. 
I.  (1)  car  (amicus,  Ir.  cara)  :   auds  fsen 
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(3)  Uiiddiad  (occisor)  from  lladd,^Blad  :  edifetrwl  (poe- 
nitens)  from  edifar  :  meihion  (filii)  from  mab  :  geir 
(verbum)  now  gair^  pi.  geirtau,  from  ^gdryo  :  brein 
(corvi)  8g.  bran^  from  ^brdnya^  a  collective  :  geill 
(potest)  from  *gdlyat  :  guo-deimisauch  (sustuHstis) 
from  vu-ddmyass-.  So  in  the  loan-words  breich 
(braich),  reid  {rhaidd)^  yspeit  (yspaid),  Meir  {Mair) 
from  brdehium,  radius,  spdtium^  Maria,  pronounced 
brdchyum,  rddyus,  spdtyum,  Mdrya.  So  in  dreie  (draig) 
from  ^draci  =  draco,  lleidr  from  ^latri  =  laird,  and 
dy-spaidd  (eunuch)  from  *8padi=ispadd,  airc&ov, 

(4)  nodtcydd  (acus),  Br.  nadoez,  Ir.  Btidthat  and  the  loan- 
word morthol=^*mdrtulwi. 

(5)  llaes  =1  kurua,  am-lais  (circumsolutus),  liaeth  (milk)  = 

lact-  :  fraeth  (littu8)=Ir.  tracM  :  aer  (praelium),  Ir. 
dr=zaypa  :  caffael  (adipisci),  urkelt.  cabdgli. 

(6)  gtcdg   (vacuus),   idd    (pater),   cldf  (aegrotus),   urkelt. 

clam(h8  :  glds  (glaucus),  urkelt.  gtanto  :  gldn  (mundus), 
but  comparative  gldnach, 

^^-  (I)  Carafatic^-Caraidcoa,  OuassaucznVassdco-a,  and  the 
loan-words  canghell,  cantell,  mantcll :  but  cenawl. 

(3)  kfnenie  (gl.  salax),  urkelt.  lambanico  and  the  loan-words 
kebyster  (capistrumj,  seUic  (salsicium). 

C^)  meneich  from  *mmachia  pronounced  monachya. 

C4)  myriltwl  from  tnartulua, 

^•t^.  (1)  hucc  (sub),     Tuscois  (gl.  tuscus). 

C^2)  Iho  (oath,    Ir.    /w^^),    Bicch,   ctvn,   drwg,   dtofh,   rhwd: 

Maelywn=zMaglocuno8  (but  Cyn/aelz=.Cunomdgloa)} 
rS)  6ocA  (cheek)  from  Lat.  bucca. 
C4)  iou  (yoke)  ^ugum. 
(5)  </m  (dark,  black) =Ir.  dub,  Gr.  n/^-Xo?. 
^6)  piil  (obtusus,  hebes.) 

^^"-  (1)  ^^r  (ankle)  =<r<^u/ooi;: 

{2)  poulloraur  (writing- tablets),  Ir.  pdlire=:pugillares  : 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Rh^s  for  this  excellent  illustration  of  the  different 
^^^^tment  of  accented  and  of  toneless  u. 
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(3)  rhemn=.ruina  :  cyHtrawen^^constrtidnduin. 

V.  (1)  lau  (hand,  Ir.  Idm)  :  pa  up -^Ir.  each  :  laun  (llawn)^ 

Ir.  Idn^  Lat.  pienus  :  di-auc  (segnis,  cf.  a>/ciW)  : 

(2)  hestoriou   pi.   of   hestaur  =  sextdrius   :    hrodyr  pL  Ci 

brawd)  *  primeval  Welsh   brdtr=ifrdtrem  :  ^(/i  (* 
melt,  ^atrcfti^  (molten). 

(3)  lleimi  (to  fill)  from  llawn^=lT,  idn. 

(4)  breuant  (windpipe)  =  Ir.   bragaU  :  bretian  (quern)  === 

Ir.  6rd,  gen.  Jroo/i,  Skr.  grdvan. 

(5)  braich  (arm)  borrowed  from  Lat.  brdchium  pronounce^ 

VI.  sarhaet  (contumeHa)=Ir.  sdrugud,  urkelt.  sdragitu^  aa 

the  loan-word  ^wr/S/^n=:/?/*mdw^/i^ww. 

VII.  (1)  guir  (verus,  Ir.  /ir),  hir   (longu8)  =  Ir.    sir  :  i* 

(terra) =Ir.  tir, 
(2)  claiar  (tepidus),  which  Davies  compares  with  ')(}aaf>< 
(from  (TKXiapi^  ?  Rhys),  daiar,  daear  (terra),  haiaM 
(ferrum),  Ir.  tarn,  Gaul.  Isarno-  :  gaem^  ^^ya/(hiem8] 
graian  (glarea),  Ir.  grian  :  traian  (triens),  Ir.^rian,  ai 
the  loan-word  ceroenhou  (leg.  -nou),  pL  of  ceroen- 
caAna.     In  cgsticya/^cadigo,  ig  has  become  iry. 

VIII.  (1)  larmcallon,    urkelt.    laarnoveldunoB   {'Velamnos  f 

(2)  heddxcch   (pax),   Ir.   aid  :  aniHredd   (untruth),   urkel 

anvereyd  :  prynedig  (emptus),  urkelt.  prtnadco-a :  an 
the  loan-word  detcinzrzdtcinus. 

(3)  Jytr  (vivus)=Skr.  ^ird  :  buyt,  bwyt  (cibus),  Ir.  biad^ 

Skr.  gtvdtu. 

IX.  (1)  Afpht=*Atyv^o^  :  cf.  Mod.  Gr,  Fi^to^. 

(2)  o(?^  (stge)  a^/(i8,  and  the  loan-word  Ebroec. 

(3)  cein  (bene),  Ir  cdin,  urkelt.  {8)cainu 

(4)  0ryw=0rdiu8,  Mid.  W.  Ebryw=Sebrdcus^  but  M^ 

♦  zzzluddeus. 

• 

1  For  the  loss  of  the  final  r  compare  arad  (plough)  from  araiTf  Ir.  anUktf 
and  the  loan-word  trawtt  from  tramtrutn.  So  (as  Hh^  ingenioiul j  proposed)  tb 
comparatives  of  equalit}*  in  -^t  (O.C.  300)  are  to  he  equatM  with  the  Iri^fann 
in  'tther  ocut  and  -ither/tif  0*Don.  Gr.  371. 
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X.  No  sure  example.  Old  Welsh  caitoir  (gl.  pube),  leg. 
caiidir  ?  is  now  cedor  :  Cynfal  is  a  primitive  Welsh 
Cdnmaely  urkelt.  CunonmgloB. 

Xr.  (1)  pui  (gl.  quid),  Ir.  cla,  Lat.  quei :  cruitr  (gl.  pala),  Ir. 
criaihar  :  luit  (fuscus),  Ir.  tiath  :  gwt/dd  (goose),  pi. 
gwyddau  (Rhys,  Lectures,  131)  :  gwystl  (hostage),  Ir. 
giall^  O.H.G.  gUal^  and  probably,  as  M.  Emault 
suggests,  Gaul.  Co^gestltM  (Rev.  Celt.  i.  294),  Con- 
geistlus  (Corpus  Inscr.  iii.  No.  4887). 
(2)  No  sure  example :  bai  (vitium),  pi.  beiau,  O.W.  bet. 

J^II.  (1)  ei  (his,  her)  in  the  written  language. 

(2)  t  (his,  her)=Ir.  di,  Skr.  asi/d,  asyds.    Com.  Piran=Ir. 

Ciardn,  urkelt.  Qveirdgnas. 

(3)  diUf  duw  (god)  =  Skr.  devd. 

2III.  (I)  hud  (victoria,  Ir.  buaid),  urkelt.  boudi :  Ilu  (exer- 
citus),  Ir.  sluag^  urkelt  slougos  :  iru  (miser),  Ir.  truag^ 
urkelt.  trougoB  :  tut  (populus),  Ir.  tuath^  urkelt.  touta. 
(2)  buwch  (vacca),  pi.  bychod  :  cnuicch  (coma,  Davies), 
cutrch  (supercilium,  frons  contracta)  :  llutcch  (dust), 
rhutcch  (cribrum).  In  the  loan-word  diiuw=diluviumf 
uw  represents  uv. 

XIY.  uehel  (altus),  Ir.  nasal,  Gaul,  uxellos,  urkelt.  ouxeUs^ 
from  *oup8eio8,  cf.  Gr.  vyjnjXo^i  bugail  (pastor)  =Ir. 
biiachaill,  urkelt.  baU'Cdli-a, 

Now  we  can  lay  down  with  confidence  that,  in  the  Welsh 
verb  substantive,  the  forms  regularly  beginning  with  be,^  bo 
and  boi  belong  to  the  root  ba ;  that  those  beginning  with  bi 
and  bicy  belong  to  the  root  biv ;  that  those  beginning  with  by 
and  bu  belong  to  the  root  bu ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  absence  of 
any  forms  beginning  with  bw  shows  that  the  non-diphthongal 

'  Sach  rare  instances  of  e  from  u  as  he-garaf,  an^he^gar^  Ke-wei,  G.C.  93,  and 
hiamt  (enint)  liaws  2.  1.  4.  (rightly  written  bydaitt  in  the  same  sentence)  must 
be  regarded  as  scribal  errors.  Hc'lnbar  (  =  Ir.  au'lbair),  G.C  93,  is  ()ld> Breton, 
not  Welsh  :  eremanf  G.C.  93,  is  Old- Cornish.  Deil  (folia,  sg.  dal^en)  cannot 
descend  from  the  nrkelt.  dula  in  Gaulish  vc^vcSovAa  (cf.  Ir.  dmllt).  It  is  cog- 
nate with  e^tXXm  (ex  9d(^),  0aAA^t,  and  Lat^foj. 
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forms  belonging  to  yjhu  were,  as  in  Irish,  toneless  proclitics 
or  enclitics. 

The  British  forms  belonging  to  ^ha  are  the  following : 

Injunctive. 

Sg.  1.  pi.  homy  Corn.  *hon. 

bychy  2.  „   boch,Gom.*bogh,BT.bi/iet' 

boi,  boet,bo,Gom.  bOy  bo-va,  3.  „  bonl.  Corn.  bons. 

Here  bych  exhibits  an  interesting  agglutination  of  a  pro< 
noun  of  the  sg.  2,  which  we  also  find  in  the  Old  Comisf 
injunctive  sg.  2  from  ^biv^  namely  Uic[A],^  and  in  the  Ol< 
Irish  preterite  md  rosellaib  (si  vidisti)  F^lire,  July  4.     As 
in  anlaut  regularly  becomes  ehw  in  Welsh  and  b  (/)  or  a  i. 
Irish,^  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  here  the  neo-celt^-jj* 
reflex  of  the  Greek  cru,  or  rather  of  its  enclitic  dat.  (croi)  c=ar^ 
ace.  (<r€).     The  Old- Welsh  boi^  (urkelt.  baiat?)^  Mid.  Welai 
boet  (G.  C.  559)   seem  optatival  forms,  the  latter  with  a 
primary  ending.     The  d  in  sg.  3  and  pi.  1,  2,  3  represents 
an  Old-Celtic  a.    Thus  bd^^bdt,  Ir.  bd.    In  the  Cornish  bova 
from  bd^eve  we  have  the  reduplicated  pronoun  ^r-f(€?)c=an 
Old- Welsh  em-em^  where  ew,  urkelt.  two,  is  the  Skr.  fVna, 
which  occurs  only  in  the  ace.  sg.  and  nom.  and  ace.  dual  and 
plural.     The  Br.  bihet  (urkelt.  baseto)  seems  an  s-aorist,  the 
intervocalic  a  regularly  becoming  h.     Cf.  Skr.  forms  like 
Mdsatha  (Whitney,  §  893). 

In  the  imperative  the  only  form  which  can  be  certainly 
referred  to  ^ba  is  boet  (sit),  identical  with  the  boet  of  the 
injunctive. 

*  In  [hyn-bUe  guell  (gl.  aue)  G.C.  1063.     Prof.  Biihler  compares  for  the 
Bgfirlutinatiou  the  Ea9mirl  tse  ehhukh  (thou  art),  gatchakh  (thou  goest). 

*  Compare  ehwi  (vos),  urkelt.  «rw,  Ir.  -»• ;  ehwaer  (soror),  urkelt.  tvesor,  Ir.  nir- 

BJid Jiur  :  ehweeh  (sex),  urkelt.  tveka,  Ir.  »es'  and/e«-  (in  mor-aesur^  wor-fesur)^ 
chwant  (desiderium),  urkelt.  avandia,  Ir.  satit  (^wand  in  (o-f^oyScUw),  ehwerv^ 
(amarus),  urkelt  svervo-tf  Ir.  »erb  (i.e.  aerv),  Rhys  (SarlY  Britain,  301)  has 
cautioned  us  not  to  confound  this  Welsh  chw  from  8v  with  Welsh  ehw  from  sev a 
Ir.  »e.  E.g.  ehwaiu  (dispergere*  dissipare),  Ir.  Bcailim  (whence  the  Lowlanc 
Scotch  to  scale) :  chwedl  (tale),  urkelt.  tevetlo'ttf  Ir.  »rel  :  ehwydu  (to  vomit* 
Ir.  $eeithfmf  urkelt.  acvetami  :  ey^chtoyn  (to  start),  Ir.  scimnm  :  chwyfio  ( 
move),  Ir.  aeihiud, 

'  hac-boi  (gL  excutiendus  erit)  G.C.  1056. 
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Secondary  Present. 

Sg.  bewn,  Com.  ben,  Br.  benn^  1.  pi.  beym,  Com.  ben,  Br.  bem-p 

Com.  bes,  Br.  6e«      2.  „  Corn,  beugh,  Br.  feecA 

bei.    Com.  A^,  Br.  6^        3.  „  Com.  bens,  Br.  bent. 

Secondary  Future. 

Sg.  Br.  bihenn        1.  pi.  ^bihem^p 
bihes  2.  „   *bihech 

bihe  3.  ,y   6»[A]^^ 

Vftfl  18  compounded  with  the  prepositions  com-ar  (W. 
cyf-ar)  and  ^a-ar  (W.  {/ar),  and  with  the  verbal  stems 
ad(g)na,  gwydd  (Com.  goth,  Br.  gouz,  urkelt.  f;ida)  and /?»^m. 

n.  BEN. 

I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  yerb,  this  root  is  ever  found  in 
Irish  uncompounded.  The  following  instances  of  its  simple 
form,  which  I  quoted  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxviii.  82,  now 
fieem  to  me  to  belong  to  benim  (I  strike),  y/bhen : 

ss-pret.  sg.  3,  bentm   [MS.   ben}\   a  digbail  rib,  gan  mo 
comairlm  do  denam  (the  loss  caused  by  it,  [sciL]  not  perform- 
ing my  counsel,  has  struck  against  you)  Glenn  Mas4in  MS. 
A^dvocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  p.  7,  col.  1 : 

passive  pree.  indie,  sg.  3,  benair  fri'Cach  n-ae  an-d^de-ae 
(t;his  pair  [of  attributes  'generalis  et  specialis']  is  struck 
against,  attributed  to,  each  of  them),  Sg.  28^  8. 

But  it  is  frequently  found  compounded  with  prepositions, 
and  then  has  often  (e.g.  -Usban  *de-est,'  -(Man  'prod-est') 
merely  the  naeaning  of  a  verb  substantive.     Thus : 
ce/-  secondary  pres.  sg.  3,  no-chetfanad  (sentiebat),  Eawl.  B. 

512,  fo.  6^  1. 
ton^cit :  pres.  indie,  sg.  2 :  lose  oceitbani  (cum  consentis) :  cot* 

cet :  pres.  indie,  sg.  2,  cotchetbanam. 
^€*ru :  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  ni-dMan,  St.  Paul  II.  13. 

'  Here,  as  in  the  oorresponding  tense  and  person  in  Irish,  the  double  n  seems 
yoe  to  the  primeyal  accent.  £mn  is  urkelt.  beuni,  just  as  in  Irish  binn  (for  beinn) 
^  ^^i.  htifii.    In  each  case  the  pretonic  root-vowel  is  weakened  to  e. 
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for :  pres.  indie,  pi.  3,  w  i-ricomarc  forbanait  a-rinda  (its 

finals  end  in  a  dissyllable),  BB.  eited  by  Atkinson,  Irish 

Metric,  p.  28.     Pass.  pres.  sg.  3,  forbanar^  Ir.  Texte,  p. 

567:  hxxt  forbantar^  H.  2.  17,  p.  134*:  pret.  sg.  3,  ro- 

fdrbanad,  Ir.  Texte,  p.  567. 
for  (aspirating) =u7r€/oi7,  s-upra :  pres.  indie,  sg.  l,/orfiun  (gl.    ^ 

anclo),  sg.  3,  for/Sn,  Ml.  64^  pass.  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  ^^ 

forfinavy  Ir.  Texte,  p.  567. 
t}jire%%  :  pres.  indie,  pi.  3,  iiabanat  (deficiunt),  Wb.  11^,  nl-U^ — ■ 

bamt,  Pr.  Cr.  62* 
^tt-rw:  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  ni-idrban  (non  prodest),  Wb.  12^ 
twru-ru :   pres.  indie,  pi.  73,  durorbanat  (gl.  prosunt).  Ml. 

43»>  5. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  all  these  forms,  when 
the  root-vowel  has  only  the  grave  accent  (nebenton),  it 
becomes  a.  So  in  Latin,  as  Mr.  Wharton  has  pointed  out 
{Academi/,  Jan.  24,  1886,  p.  67),  a  radical  e  when  pretonio 
often  becomes  a. 

^ben  seems  to  occur  uncompounded  in  the  case  of  several 
nouns.  Thus:  esbatu^  gen.  a-esbatad  (gl.  inutilitatis  suae), 
Ml.  cited  G.  C.  869,  870,  urkelt.  exbSniOt-s,  beimm  (iter), 
urkelt.  benmSn,^  where  the  e  of  the  pretonic  syllable  has 
remained  intact,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  slender  vowel  of 

'  That  this  and  the  other  neuter  stems  in  nun  (G.C.  268-270)  were  originally 
accented  on  the  snffix  seems  clear  from  the  reduplication  of  the  n  in  dtmafn 
(nomina),  urkelt.  enmina,  e4mmn  (leg.  efmmenn)  ^passnum,'  urkelt.  eengm^&^ 
drdmrnmnn  *terga,*  urkelt.  drotmena  [cf.  Lat   dortum],  l¥m$tid  'saltus,'  leg. 
limmenn,  urkelt.  vUngm^na,    The  difference  in  this  respect  from  Skr.  (Whitnej, 
§  1168)  is  remarkable.     So  in  Birenn^  Einnn  (Hibemiae),  Forirenn  (Vertn- 
ridnosP),  Unn  (mantle),  6lann  (wool),  idlann  (salt),  at'Unnim  (gl.  ceno),  $r4imim 
(gl.  sterto)  the  double  n  seems  due  to  the  primeyal  accent:  JverydH^ot  (W. 
Itcerddon)f  Una  (cf.  Gaulish  Xcui^a),  voldna  (W.  gtclan)^  aaldnO'S,   So  in  the  loan- 
words $ehtrdinn^  cucenttt  mulennfma$eMlinnif  Sg.  67%  17  from  extraneuSy  coquftta^ 
molina,  ntaseulini,  words  which  tend  to  prove  that  the  accent  did  not  retreat  t<» 
the  first  syllable  until  after  these  words  had  been  borrowed,  i.«.  untQ  after 
Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland.    This  accentual  u  (if  I  may  us^ 
the  expression)  occurs  also  in  Gaulish,  e.g.  Qobdrmt'Onot  to  be  connected  witii  Ir. 
g6ba  (faber),  gen.  gdbann,  originally  accented  like  Skr.  ukfdn,  vibhvdn  and  cognati^ 
(according  to  Windisch)  with  Gr.  yO'fA-^6m,    Perhaps  also  in  Zemdnno^s,  Cebhiff^ 
and  Ardv^na,     So  in  Old- Welsh  eortenn  (gl.  arundo),  urkelt.  euraccutinm  (Ic- 
cwrchat)  and  Old-Cornish  elitm  (novacula),  urkelt.  iUtina,  and  the  loan-wui 
JruinnssfrfMum, 
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the   suffix.     JBii  'eine  unverstaadige  oder  unrechte  That' 
(Windisch,  O'Clery's  bed  .i.  gniomh,  deed)  may  also  represent 
an    urkelt.    bSnto-s^    a  passive    participle    of    ben,   accented 
(seemingly)  on  the  root,  not  (as  in  Qr.  and  Skr.)  on  the  suffix. 
I  have  not  found  this  root  in  the  British  languages,  except 
in  bones  (banan),  one  of  the  two  Cornish  forms  of  the  infini- 
tive of  the  verb  substantive.     The  derivative  ending  (urkelt. 
d'iu)  is  the  same  as  that  of  kerthes,  Beunans  Meriasek,  543, 
627  (=W.  cerdet,  pergere),  kerhes  9)4,  potcea  1016,  kemeras 
(=W.  cymryt  sumere,  Br.  quemeret),  gwelas    (=W.  gwelel, 
videre,  Br.  guelet) — t  in  inlaut  and  auslaut  regularly  becom- 
ing «  in  Cornish.     Bones  occurs  compounded  with  the  prep. 
de  (Ir.  tit,  do)  in  de-vonea  (venire),  G.  C.  677.     Here  in  the 
pretonic  syllable  the  root-vowel  e  has  become  o. 

III.  BIV. 

The  forms  belonging  to  this  root  often  retain  their  original 

meaning,  'to  live,'  and,  unless  when  used  as  mere  copulas, 

are  accentuated  like  ordinary  verbs.     Verse  proves  that  in 

several  cases  (bia  F^l.  Ep.  168,  bias  March   13,   biait  prol. 

308,  biasu  hi  pein,  LU.  116),  they  are  dissyllabic.    This  alone 

would  make  one  doubt  Windisch's  theory  as  to  their  origin 

from  W  bu\  but  the  form  biuu-sa,  Wb.  16**,  where  the  first  u 

is  a  vocalised  r,  and  the  second  u  is  the  representative  of  the 

wkelt.  d  in  *6tf6=Lat.  vlto,  seems  to  render  this  theory 

impofisible. 

Present  indicative  active. 

Sg.  biuu,  biu,  biim^  1.  pi.      hitnmi,  -biam 

Id  2.  „      *bithe,'bith 

biid,  bith,  bid  \  (  btit,  biet  ^ 

'bit,  'bi,  pi      ?  3.  „   <  -biat 

reL  biis,  bfa  )  ( rel.  btte. 

The  conjunct  form  of  sg.  3  aspirates  {ui'bi  chon-dumu  dO" 
^\3\9n\maib^  Ml.  35*  17),  and  must  therefore  have  early  lost 

itBfinaU. 

\  ^'tM  iUepaid  immaUefri  r^  (I  am  in  bed  along  with  a  king),  LL.  187^ 
^  da  tttareud  and,  Sg.  198^  6. 
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iDJunctive. 

Sg.  beUf^  bio,^  'bbeo,^  btamm    1  pL  Himmi^  -biamfn 

bibi^                               2    „  *  blithe  *'liidrb\ 

beith                 \  ( *biait,  *biU 

'beey 'bi,  bia^  ]                 ^    "  ( •-ii^ ^,  ♦-6^. 

Secondary  Present. 
Sg.  btinn  1.  pi.  --bftnmis 

bfth''  3.    „  bitis. 

I  have  not  found  sg.  2  or  pL  2. 

Future. 

Sg.  bia-sa,  be^                 1.  pi.  'piam 

bfae,  bla^                  2.   „  -fneid^  ^bted 

biaid,^^  bieid,  bled  \  i  biait,^^  bfeit,  lUet 


rel.  bias  ^^  )  (  rel.  bite,  beite. 


'be,  'bla,  -pla        (    3«    i>    "^  -biat,  -plat 


^  eid  in-imnidf  eid  hi'tocutnail  heusa,  Ml.  53^  8. 

*  cen  mbSo'sa  for  mm,  Rawl.  B.  13*  2.  Hence  the  Mid.-Ir.  ifo-mm^ 
suffixed  pronoun,  Ir.  Texte,  p.  391. 

*  ro-bbeo-aafort'liinmu  (may  I  be  at  Thy  hand)  F§1.  prol.  273  (Land  610) 
^  ffuid  iar-fxrdul  eia-bi  hi'iots  tm-ditgud  dot'tmmarboss  (though  thou  be 

silence,  pray  in  a  true  way  for  forgiveness  of  thy  sins),  Saltair,  1607,  1608. 
ISaltair  2035  we  find  diraan  ....  naeh-bhiu  fri-ciu  i-ftu  (alas,  that  thoQ 
not  at  market  here),  erieh  eoro-bi  im  iuidhi  ««,  Ir.  Texte,  ii.  p.  139. 

^  co-ni-bbe  Sg.  199*  4,  ro-bbe  169*  1  (where  the  bb  seems  due  to  the  acceo 
am-binnaeht  ron-b^a  (may  we  have  their  blessing),  FSl.  Jan.  13. 

'  na-hxd  Hamnaig  (be  ye  not  timid),  Saltair  4830. 

'  ro-m-bXth  droit  let,  a  Maire  !  LH.  19*  (Gold.*  148).  This  occurs  wH 
suffixed  pronoun,  bUho'tn'ta,  but  I  have  here  mislaid  my  reference. 

^  In  Middle  Irish  a  deponential  biar  occurs :  blarfuiridhe  dano  ie  ernaiiht 
aithUee,  H.  2.  17,  p.  128*. 

'  ba'tuiese  amal-bXae  ....  eO'VXae  int-iaee  do-bragait  (it  is  optional  how  t 
shalt  abide  until  the  water  shall  reach  thy  neck),  Saltair  1599.  nocobtd  n 
....  »&nn  %'pSin  darm^stese  (thou  shalt  not  be  long  here  in  pain  after  i 
Saltair  2043. 

^°  dtaid  each  dXb  ina'thigdait  (each  of  them  shall  abid^  in  his  dwelling),  Ss 
1952,  and  see  ibid.  5859,  6255,  8201,  8202. 

^1  eaeh'ftJieb  bii,fil,  bXat  (every  saint  who  has  been,  who  is,  who  shall  be) 
£p.  289  (Rawl.  B.  512),  where  the  verse  proves  that  lias  is  not  only  dissylli 
but  accented  on  the  penult.  So  in  the  line  it  batr  oir  bias  fort  ehind,  LU.  1 
In  prose :  dobirthar  dXyal  for-eech^rdinln]  peetha  bXas  leu  (vengeance  wil 
inflicted  on  every  portion  of  sin  which  they  shall  have),  Ml.  24<'  2,  citidBs  i 
Sg.  40»  15. 

12  bXitit  fot  ....  dirbi  imdai  drchangel  (abundant  hosts  of  archangels  wi 
under  thee),  Saltair  835. 
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With  infixed  pronouns  are  made  forms  expressing  'habebo' 

nd  '  non  habebo.'     Thus :  sg.  1,  manim'be  set  »irhettla  (un- 

esa  I  shall  have  the  way  of  long  penitence)^  Saltair  2086 : 

g.  2,  nod-bia  (leg.  noihla)  mo  aochraitesea,  H.  2.  17,  p.  129*: 

ot-bia-grdd,  roUbia  dnoir  (thou  shalt  have  rank,  thou  shalt 

lave  honour),  Saltair  3364 :  nit-bia  .  .  .  rigdomna  mac  niarael 

^thou  shalt  not  have  a  crownprince  of  the  children  of  Israel), 

i1;)id.  6007:   with  pi.  nom.  rot-btat  limm  dinige  (thou  shalt 

ba^e  honours  with  me),  ibid.  5845,  sg.  3,  rom-bia  mdc  .... 

diam-ba  cdmainm  Sith  (he  shall  have  a  son,  whose  name  shall 

be  Seth),  better  rambia  4175,  rodmbia  nim  (he  shall  have 

lieaven),  ibid.  811.     PI.  2,  nocho-far-bia  dirchra  biid  no  etnig 

(ye  shall  not  have  perishing  of  food  or  raiment),  ibid.  4062. 

With  suffixed  pronouns  we  find  in  Middle-Irish  the  forms 

Ha-t  aithrechf  a  Chmire  (thou  wilt  be  repentant,  O  Guaire),  LU. 

US',  hiatsa,  LB.  205^  1.  43 :  is  heforiccaib  Patraic  ina  chuif, 

oem  bieis  [biea.  Eg.  93]  ann  cubrath  (he  it  is  whom  P.  left  in 

liis  body,  and  he  will  live  therein  till  Doom),  Rawl.  B.  512, 

fol.  26*  2,  where  the  suffixed  8  seems  identical  with  the 

wfl^ed  %  in  few,  etc. 

Secondary  Future. 

The  only  person  of  which  I  have  found  examples  is  sg.  3, 
^ihdirngerlt]  d  *Abram  ....  ram-btad  ttr  bithdlless  (he 
P^mieed  to  Abraham  that  he  should  have  land  ever  his 
^H  Saltair  2792. 

Perfect. 

Of  this  tense  I  have  only  found  sg.  3  and  pi.  3.  Sg.  3,  ro-bbi, 
og*  45^  1  (where  the  bb  is  due  either  to  reduplication  ^  or  to  the 
fccent) :  PL  3,  rthbSotar,  LU.  62».  When  the  bi  is  post-tonic, 
it  becomes  bi  {bat\  be  {bae).  Thus  :  ni  Hibi,  Wb.  11^  v.  11  = 
"'•riftai,  Sg.  7«  3 ;  Ml.  20*  4 ;  ni-rdbe,  Wb.  18*  2=«l  rdbae,  Ml. 
^^«  So  in  Middle-Irish  :  5  na  rdbi  if  us  in-ldech  (since  the  hero, 
l^otiphar,  was  not  at  home),  Saltair  3194;  mind  i-rdbi  tdlland 
^^gbir  (a  diadem  wherein  was  a  talent  of  red  gold),  ibid. 
^728 ;  CO  rdbi  in-rianfeth  rdblaith  (so  that  the  sea-breeze  was 
^ery  gentle),  ibid.  7616.      PI.  3,  '  indat-eside  asberat,'  or 

1  bbl^Skr.JiJfva, 
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Cuchnlamn,  *  nich  mdo  fil  do  ITlftaib  imhethaid  oldds  roheoU^^' 
som  dib  ?  "     ("  Are  those,"  saith  C,  "they  of  whom  men  s^J 
that  there  is  no  more  of  the  Ultonians  alive  than  have  liv9^> 
— (i.e.  got  their  lives,— from  them  ? "),  LU.  62a,*  1.  l^- 
Passive  pret,  sg.  hu  rubtth  a  nil  impe  (when  its  cloud  w^^ 
around  it,  the  ark).  Ml.  82^  11.     Verbal  nouns:  hithy  hithin^ 

Of  these  forms  the  most  remarkable  is  the  injunctive  sg.  1 
hlam  (W.  bwyf)^  which  is  used  as  a  future,  and  which  occur^ 
in  Ultan's  hymn  to  Brigit,  1.  8  :  Btam-soer  cech-inbaid  fowr— 
ndib  do-Ldignib  (I  shall  be  safe  always  with  my  saint  of 
Leinster),  in  the  F^lire,  Ep.  165  (Laud  610) :  Biam-rdith-^^^ 
dm-raithsium   nod-geba  cachdla    (I   will    be   surety  for  tlE^ 
security  of  him  who  shall  repeat  it  every  day),  and  in  LIT- 
61*,  biam  cv-sa  do  imdegail  do  chethra  (I  will  be  a  hound  t:o 
protect  thy  cattle).     This  is  a  middle- form  =  Gr.  fielofuu  (-r/ 
^elofiai  why  should  I  live  any  more?  Iliad  XXII.  431).    The 
fut.  sg.  2  biae  is=Gr.  /5irj,  Iliad  /2  131.     As  to  the  preterite, 
the  pi.  biat  points  to  an  urkelt.  bttesonto  with  middle-ending. 
This  root  is  compounded  with  the  following  prepositions: 
ar :  pret.  sg.  3 ;  hdre  ari-n-ro-be  (quia  nobis  superfuit),  Wb. 
29* :  Secondary  pres.  sg.  3 ;  dodirchechain  Scathaeh  do 
iarum  anni  ari'dm-biad  (S.  then  foretold  to  him  wbat 
should  remain  for  him),  Rawl.  B.  612,  fo.  117  b.  1. 
ar-a :  pres.  indie,  sg.  3  arabi^  Ir.  Texte,  p.  262,  1.  22,  ardn 
.i.  is  feiTy  O'Dav.     Secondary  pres.  pL  3,  arabilU  (gL 
instabant).  Ml.  43*  15. 
cit»a :  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  intan  cita-m-bi  (cum  sentit),  Ml.  36*, 
pi.  3,  cita-h%at  iarum  in-cndmai  in-fochaid  (sentiunt  postea 
ossa  tribulationem).  Ml.  22*,  cita-biat  chluaaa  (sentiant 
aures),  Sg.  3*  1 :  injunct.  sg.  3,  cita-m-be  (gl.  sapere),  Ml. 
36^.  Secondary  pres.  sg.  1,  ceta-biinn  (gl.  sapiebam),  Wb. 
12®,  cita'tn-benn  (gl.  cum  primum  sapere  uolui).  Ml.  44®. 
etar :   pret.  sg.  3,   ond  des   tuaithe  eter-ar-ro-bm  (from  the 
laymen   among  whom  he  lived,  interfuit),  Wb.  28^ 
Secondary  pres.  sg.  3 :  asbert  side,  in  elerbiad  a  gnimu  acht 
tisei  doib  co  (ksferdetad?  Asbert  each,  eter-da^biad,  LU.  60*. 

^  These  occur  only  in  the  nominal  prepositions  fO'bUhCn)^  fo'biihiu  *  propter/ 
G.C.  659.  . 
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fo:  /(hm-hia  (gl.  vitiare),  i.e.  quod  vitabit,.vitiet,  Ml.  15*  11. 

fo-ro :  pres.  indic.  pi.  S,/orfiat  son  (perficiant  hoc),  Ml.  23*  19. 

A" :  inj.  pi.  3, /or  don  Hge  Britge  bit  (may  Brigit's  prayers  be 

upon  us!),  Brocc.  h.  89,  a  curious  instance  of  tmesis,^ 

Fut.  8g.  3,  issed  dinm  forbia  ^  cobrdth  (it  is  a  name  that 

will  abide  for  ever),  Ir.  Texte,  p.  567  (where  it  is  placed 

under  the  verb  forbenim),  with  infixed  relative:  in-cech- 

uair /or-m-bfa  farn-ddil  daimm  duib  ([it  is]  at  every  hour 

that  ye  shall  have  your  share  from  me),  Saltair  3511. 

Secondary  pres.  sg.  3,  forblad  a  hainm  Herind  cobrath, 

(that  his  name  would  abide  in  Ireland  for  ever),  LTJ.  61*. 

imh  {in  ?) :    fut.  sg.  2 :    im-bS  eirr  oengaile  (thou  wilt  be  a 

champion  of  duelling),  LIT.  p.  125,  1.  13. 
rtmi:  hoaire  remibi  boairechaibh  (a  cowchief  that  takes  pre- 
cedence of  cowchiefs).  Laws,  iv.  316,  1.  5. 
<tt-/ar:  fut.  pi.  3,  dofdrbiat  (gl.  peruenire),  Ml.  27*  10. 

In  the  British  verb  substantive  the  Welsh  injunctive  sg.  1 
i'fj^,  Com.  betjfy  is=Ir.  blam,  Gr.  fieioficu.  The  Cornish  injunc- 
tive 8g.  2  (ftiic[A],  bet/,  by),  pi.  1  {byyn,  beyn,  been),  2  {byugh, 
^vgh),  3  (byna)  also  come  from  ^bip,  the  original  long  I  being 
represented  by  y  and  ^  as  in  scryfi^,  gwyr,  gicyn,  my,  but  also 
*^C^y«,  me.  The  Welsh  imperative  sg.  3  b%U  pi.  bint,  corre- 
spond to  the  Ir.  biithy  *biat=iSkT.  glvatu,  ^Ivantu.  Lastly, 
(^niish  makes  from  this  root  a  secondary  preterite  as  follows : 

^  So  «  runa  rindid  for  aU'T'ttidid  runa^  FSl.  Jan.  12  (cf.  a*  rindid,  gl.  retulit, 
^  68*  8)  :  eta  ro  cdtha  etii  for  eia  roeUi  cdtha,  Rawl.  B.  612,  fo.  26»  2.  ro  ir 
^  mdehad  for  romdehad  ir  mats,  O'Dav.  a. v.  Mas  (Mao  Firbis'  copy).  Prof. 
'niQmeysen  (Bot.  Celt,  tl  139  note)  has  noticed  another  tmesis  in  Sg.  204*  ^ 
^'italh  nom  Chonhdiu  coima^  vrhich  he  renders  correctly  by  **  Que  le  Seigneur 
^preserve  du  jugement ! "  But  I  yenture  to  think  that  this  excellent  Celtologue 
K  wrong  in  referring  the  verb  ciima  to  conoim  *  servo,'  ^av.  The  m  would  then 
be  unaccountable,  ciima  stands  (quite  regularly)  for  cum'-ema,  and  is  the 
'^plicated  a-injunctive  of  e&n-Smim^  ^ yam.  This  root  occurs  in  composition 
1^  with  the  prepositions  air-fu,  di  and  tu  {arfSimitn^  dTtiu  =  *di'y amotion,  and 
^'«isi).  In  eoxma  (ex  edm^ma)  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  because  eiima 
tthere  used  as  an  imperative  (the  verbal  vocative).  So  when  the  «-injunctive  is 
^  as  an  imperative,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  or  only  syllable,  e.g.  edmeir  from 
^irgim^  tdir  from  dodirieeim, 

'  In  forbia  log  fam-imarboB  (ye  shall  have  the  reward  of  your  sins),  Saltair 
1148,  and  forbXa  forn-eitlire  fiin  (ye  shall  have  your  own  hostage),  ibid.  3503, 
h^a  stands  tor  for^b-bia,  where  the  first  b  represents  the  infixed  pronoun  of  the 
"^cond  person  plural. 


; 
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Sg.  hyen,  bean,  1.  pi.  *byen 

byes  2.    „   byeugh 

bye,  bya,  bea  1  ^^  ^^^ 

re-bye,  re-bee,  re-bea  J    '    *'       ^ 

^biv  occurs  in  composition  with  the  prep,  han  (=Skr.  Bam 
and  the  verbal  root  gwydd  (urkelt.  vid  to  know).  Thus  heii- 
pych  g ire  11=^0. 'Corn,  [A]rt»-Jf/c[A]  guell  (valeas  melius) :  kt/- 
meint  ac  a  itypwyfi  (tantum  quantum  ego  scio,  i.e.  gwydd- 
bicyf),  G.  C.  674. 

IV.    BU. 

In  Irish,  as  may  be  expected,  no  present  is  formed  from 
this  root.  Here  the  recent  remarks  of  Prof.  Alfred  Ludwig  ^ 
may  usefully  be  quoted:  Anders  steht  es  mit  der  verbal- 
wurzel  bhu.  Bei  diser  ist  es  klar  und  unzweifelhaft,  dass 
ihre  verwendung  als  wurzel  fiir  '  sein  '  in  der  bedeutung  des 
wachsens,  als  der  altem,  ihren  grund  hat.  '  Gewachsen  sein ' 
ward  als  ein  'sein'  schlechthin  aufgefaszt,  und  'wachsen' 
als  ein  '  werden '  eine  vorbereitung  zu  einem  (relativen) 
'  sein.'  Daher  finden  wir  in  den  beiden  altesten  spracb- 
familien  kein  praesens  discs  verbs  in  der  bedeutung  sein : 
griech.  ifiwo,  nach  der  weise  diser  sprache,  die  die  einfachen 
wurzeln  transitiv  faszt,  bedeutet :  ich  lasze  wachsen  (vgl. 
eng.  cottongrower),  und  erst  iri^vKa  und  aor.  etf^w  werden 
als  verba  des  seins  verwendet,  selbst  disc  jedoch  fast  nur 
poetisch.  Eine  erinnerung  an  das  stadium  der  concreten 
bedeutung  hat  das  altere  Sanskrt  darin  bewart,  dasz  es  bhu 
im  sinne  von  '  gedeihen,  guten  fortgang  haben'  (im  gegensatz 
zu  pard-bhu  wie  deutsch  wesan,  farwesan)  ganz  gewonlich 
verwendet,  obwol  daneben  *  bhavati,'  etc.,  voliig  einem  '  asti,' 
er  ist,  gleichbedeutend  als  regelmaszig  vorkommt,  ja  *  asti ' 
u.  a.  durch  die  analogen  formen  von  bhu  oft  glossiert  wird. 
So  zeigt  gegeniiber  dem  griech.  <f>vat^,  dessen  bedeutung 
ganz  allgemein  ist,  das  entsprechende  Ssk.  bh&fih  die  anwen- 
dung  im  sinne  Hrefliche  beschaffenheit '  dasz  namlich  ein 
ding  das  vollkomen  geworden  ist,  was  es  seiner  natur  nach 

^  Die  mit  d-  beginnenden  formen  des  rerbum  substantiyum  in  den  germaniscben 
spracben,  aus  den  Sitzangsbericbten  der  kiinigl.  bdbm.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
scbaften.    For  a  loan  of  tbis  brocbujre  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Max  MiiUer. 
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^erden  sollte.  Auch  der  italische  sprachstamm,  obwol  ///- 
dort  schon  ganz  abstracte  bedeutung  erlangt,  zeigt  kein 
prasens,  da  fuam^  fuiam  als  aorist  zu  faszen  ist. 

In  Irish,  the  only  quotable  formations  from  this  root  are 
(so  far  as  I  know)  the  following : 

Pret.  Bg.  1,  ba  samlaid  sain  roBnauB\8']a  in  farrci  co  mbdi 
y^nphurt  (it  was  thus  I  swam  the  sea  till  I  was  biding  in  the 
port),LTJ.  114  ^  30.  Sg.  3,  bdi,  bSi,  b6e  (Saltair  3169),  bdi, 
rel.  m.  Here  but  and  its  variants  arezrSkr.  babhum,  and 
the  relative  bSie  is =6^1+-^,  urkelt.  pd=Skr.  i/dt,  the  nom. 
and  ace.  sg.  neut.  of  yds. 

Aorist  sg.  3,  -6m,^  -60,  -pw,  -/w,  pi.  1  rO'bumar,  Ml.  43  **  (1, 
ro-hummar  Ml.  62  *  5,  -bommar.  Here  bu  is  =  Skr.  a-bhUf, 
and  huma-r,  bummar,  bomma^r  (with  a  deponential  ending)  is 
=Skr.  a-bhuma. 

As  bu  (bo)  aspirates  (nipu  hirsan  LL.  252%  com^bo-chomsoluSy 
FB.  2,  ropo  thol,  Or.  C.  181),  it  must  at  an  early  period  have 
^t  its  final  t.  Being  always  used  as  a  mere  copula,  bu,  of 
<*W8e,  is  toneless.  Thus  :  gor^bo-mal  cach-mdige  mdir  Idseph 
(90  that  Joseph  was  lord  of  every  great  plain),  Saltair  3431, 
^here  note  also  that  the  c  of  the  toneless  co  has  sunk  to  g  : 
wlrJu rffn[ii]/f>/j  la-Bta  ndil  (it  was  not  despicable  in  dear 
God*8  eyes,  lit.  apud  Deum  carum),  Saltair  4207 :  tiirbo  dri^ 
chr&ikail  dermdr  (it  was  not  .  .  ,  enormous),  ibid.  4226. 

F'lt.  sg.  3,  bud  amiaid  so  didm  dognethi  ernaigthi  (it  will 
"6  thus,  then,  that  ye  will  make  prayer),  L.B.  cited  O'Don. 
^•442,  in  form=Skr.  bhavate  third  sg.  pres.  indic.  middle. 

Passive  pret.  sg.  3,  both,  robothy  Ir.  Texte,  p.  398. 

lof.  buith.  This  might  possibly  be  referred  to  the  root  ba, 
-^ttt  as  the  gen.  sg.  of  the  compound  cetbuith  is  cetbutho,  Sg. 
^"^  7,  we  may  safely  equate  it  with  the  Gr.  (f>vai^  from  ^uta9. 

-Puture  infinitive  both  :  bdth  din  i-fdchith  (futures  esse  nos 
^tribulatione),  sg.  gen.  buthe,  M1.39*  5;  buithe,'^\.  53*15, 
«cc.  huit,  ML  46«  10,  47«  8,  dat.  do  buith,  ML  46«  19.    As 

.  h  nUbbu  (non  fait)  Sg.  6*  9  the  bb  are  due  to  the  primeTal  accent.  So  perhaps 
J^|«rf.  rO'bb6i  Sg.  178^  4 ;  hut  here  the  bb  may  represent  the  old  reduplication. 
;^^'  dimmer  ** la«t  ro^u  aus  roboi  entstehen,  ein  mir  uuhekanuter  lautUbergang, ' 
Jttonieyaen,  Deutsche  Litteraturz.  No.  32,  col.  1162.  The  form  nirbuo^  Ml.  88* 
i  teeott  a  mistake  for  nirbo. 
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the  pres.  sg.  1,  when  suffixed  to  other  verbs,  expresses  the  futu^ 
so  this  verbal  noun  {both^  urkelt.  butay  W.  bot^  Corn.  6<w,  B 
bout)^  formed  from  the  present  stem,  also  expresses  the  futur 

Future  participle  passive  buthi^  buithi,  urkelt.  butJvO'9, 1 
buthi,  Ml.  29*  8.  This,  like  all  other  such  participles,  is  1 
be  compared  with  Latin  formations  in  'tivus. 

The  preterite  bdi,  bde,  with  the  help  of  pronouns  ai 
negative  particles,  expresses  'habui'  and  'non  habui.'  Thai 
fti-m-bdi  (=ni-«-J.)  sdmdi  [leg.  sdmai']  /a-S^phe  (he  had  i 
rest  as  to  Ziphaei),  Saltair  6384 ;  nimbbdi  suidi  sdigihi  8id  dj 
didchi  doluid  Ddvid  (from  the  night  on  which  D.  went  h 
Saul,  had  not  the  peace  of  a  sought  seat),  ibid.  639! 
nisnibdi  [MS.  nirmbai]  bin  ^  (he  had  no  sin),  ibid.  327S 
plural  nisfnbde  sdere  no  sdergrad  (they  had  neither  freedo 
nor  free  rank),  ibid.  3662 ;  rosmbdi  cinnach  fochetbir  (thi 
forthwith  had  buying),  ibid.  3544 ;  nisgliiais,  rosmbdi  inna-tc 
fri-rde  dd-idthi  (it,  the  sun,  moved  not  itself,  they  had 
silent — lit.  in  its  silence — for  the  space  of  two  days),  ibid.  51C 

The  b  of  the  1  sg.  subjoined  forms  the  so-called  b-futai 
(e.g.  riccub,  forchdnub^  b^ndachub,  dorlmiub)  stands  for  a  pr 
historic  -Jw,  -6d=Lat.  -Jo. 

The  root  bu  occurs  compounded  with  cet  in  the  verbal  nou 
cetbuith,  gen.  cetbutho,  p.  239,  supra. 

In  the  British  languages  the  formations  from  ^bu  ar 
more  numerous.     Thus : 

Present  and  Future. 

Sg.  bf/dqf,  Com.  by}a/,  Br.  bezqf    1.  pi.  bydwn^  Com.  hy]^'^ 

Br.  ^bezom-p 

bydy^  Com.  by}ytA,  Br.  Hezea    2.  pi.  bydirch,  Com.  byieagh 

Br.  *bezit 

bydf^  Com.  byth,  Br.  bez  3.  pi.  bydant,  Com.  by^^ 

Br.  *b€zonU 

These  forms  all  come  from  an  urkelt.  stem  buya^  identics 
with  the  stem  of  Lat./io,  the  y  (according  to  Rhys'  fortunat 
discovery)  regularly  becoming  d.    From  the  same  stem  tb 

^  ace.  pi .;?«',  San ct.  b.  7.  The  donble  anlaut,  *,/,  points  to  an  urkelt.  Btem  »ff« 
'  0.- Welsh  bU  in  nae  [klen-bid  (gl.  nulla  resiiUt/nT.,  lit.  *non  erit'  {fienfffdi 
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Breton  makes  an  injunctiTe  which  also  serves  as  a  future. 
Welsh  has  a  relic  of  this  formation  in  sg.  1  and  3,  and 
Cornish  has  a  trace  of  it  in  pi.  2,  where  Breton  uses  an 
s-aorist  bihef. 

Injunctive. 

Sg.  bi/di/,^   Br.  bezif,  bizif      1.  pi.  Br.  bizim-p 

Br.  bezi^  bizi,  2.  pi.  byddiveh.  Com.  be)<mgh 

bydhawt,  Br.  bezo  3.  pi.  Br.  bezint,  bizint. 

Imperative. 

8g,  bi/d,  Corn,  by th^     Br.  bez  2.  pi.  bydtcch,  Corn.  be)ough 

Corn.  be\en9,^  Br.  bezet        3.  pi.  Corn.   be\em, 

Br.  bezent? 

Preterite. 

Sg.  bau'tn,  bum,  Com.  bu-f  1.  pi.  buam.      Com.  buen^ 

buo8'i.  Com.  bus  2.  pi.  bua-irch,  Com.  bu-gh, 

bt$,  Com. bue^'Br.boue  d.  pi.  buani.      Corn,  bans, 

we  have  obviously  (though  somewhat  disguised  by  neoceltic 
agglutinated  pronouns)  the  urkelt.  bouo^  bouto,  bouo,  pi. 
bouimo,  bauo,  botwnto^^Skr,  (ba)bhiim,  {ba)bhutha,  (ba)bh(ica, 
(ba)bhurtmd,  (ba)bhura,  bab/tutms ;  and  the  non-aspiration  of 
Pi  in  the  W.  pi.  1  buam  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
in  urkelt.  baw'md,  as  in  Skr.  babhUvimd,  the  accent  was  on 
the  person-ending).^ 

1  Skene  184, 185, 187, 189, 190, 191 ;  on  the  last  page  of  the  Book  of  Taliessin 
occurs  (in  a  passage  not  read  by  Skene)  a  minhtu  bydif  (Uh^). 

^  This  and  the  other  Comish  imperatives  sg.  3,  ending  in  ent,  pn»,  ant  (6.C. 
516)  have  not  jet  been  explained.  I  suspect  we  have  here  a  neoceltic  agglutina- 
tion (to  the  injunctive  se.  3)  of  the  pronoun  which  we  find  suffixed  in  fr.  tri'it, 
trtM'U  (per  earn),  0*CTery's  treimhid,  Tbe  tirkelt.  stem  of  this  pronoun  may 
have  been  ^nti  from  em-ti. 

'  These  represent  an  urkelt.  buydnt-Uy  with  suffixed  m. 

*  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  unaspirated  m  (or  double  m)  in  the  1  pi.  active 

of  Irish  verbs,  ana  of  double  m  in  the  1  pi.  of  Irish  deponents  such  as  intiam- 

Unnmar  (imitamur),  laimemmar  (andemus),  law  eonai[r]leminar'ni  (cum  consu- 

limos).  Ml   18^  1.    The  m  in  urkeltisch  here  preceded  an  accented  vowel,  and  was 

therefore  left  unaspirated  or  (what  is  the  ^  same  thing)  was  doubled  in  writing. 

So  we  have  do-mrndthi,  ML  IS^'  7,  nl-mmSrat  (non  manebunt),  Wb.  30*',  du- 

m»'es»ar'sa  (gl.  metibor),  Ml.  78^  ro-mm^bdatar^  LU.  Ir.  Texte  676,  do-mm^aid 

LU.   19^.      Thumeysen  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  (Rev.  Celtique,  vi.  145), 

**  la  consonne  devant  la  voydle  accentuee  n'est  souvent  pas  aspir^e,  trop  souvent 

poor  que  ce  ne  soit  qu'une  faute  de  scribe,  tandis  qu*apr^  I'accent  Taspiration  est 

preaque  toujours  marquee.*'     Therefore  atwapB  in  the  British  languages,  and 

origtnaUy  in  Irish,  the  m  of  the  first  person  sg.  (  =  a  toneless  protoceltic  *mi)  was 

aspirated.     The  agreement  here  with  Sanskrit  accentuation  is  perfect 

Fhil.  Tnuis.  1886-e.  16 


Passive  forms  are  Welsh  butn/t  ('  mac 

hyddevy  secondary  pret.  buasid.     Comisl 

/ether  the  tcel,  0.  46).     Breton  bezer,  part. 

Verbal  noun :  Welsh  bot,  Com.  bos,  Br. 
*<f>VTi<:,  and  also  bezout,  bezaf,  which  latte 
sometimes  signify  the  future. 

This  root  occurs  in  composition  with  ti 
cant^  (W.  ar-gan,  in  ar^an/^ti 'animadvertil 
com-ar  (W.  ct/f-ar),  tu-ar  (W.  dar),  han  ( 
(Ir.  for,  Oaul.  ter,  inrip).  It  is  also  con 
-verbal  stems  ad'{g)na,  Skr.  gnd,  and  ^tr^ 
goiiz,  Skr.  ru/).  In  Cornish  we  find  it 
with  car,  clew,  dreyl,  pieu,  tal  (cf.  Br.  tal 
(Br.  hoar). 

V.    ES. 

Present  indicative. 

Sg.  w«  (is)     3.  pi.  A«Y,^  1 

Here  iss  (0.  Welsh  ««,  is)  is  =  urkelt.  < 
the  t  being  assimilated,  and  hit  (it)  =  urke 
A  trace  of  the  primeval  final  vowel  of  i 
fact  that  it  aspifates  {it  chethir  chet,  Q.  C.  '. 
in  Celtic  are  toneless  proclitics.  Hence  1 
the  t  in  esti,  and  the  change  to  h,  and  e^ 
s  in  senti.^ 
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To  express  *  qui,  quae,  quod,  cuius,  est/  as  (see  infra)  is 
generally  used.  But  in  Middle  Irish  we  sometimes  find  is. 
Thus:  ni  fail  (Tfine  A'daim  h4n  is  f6rr  dilh  ina-i  (of  Adam's 
fa-naily  there  is  no  woman  whose  shape  is  better  than  hers), 
Glenn  Mas&in  MS.  7";  tre-ldr  na  cdthrach  his  Etnath  (through 
tbe  midst  of  the  town  which  is  Hamath),  LB.  205^ 

^Ihe  gen.  sg.  and  pi.  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  expressed 
by  im,  later  assa.    Thus  issa  (gl.  quorum),  ML  90**  3. 

Ilie  ordinary  suffixed  personal  pronouns  are  appended  to 
•**»  and  we  thus  get  the  forms  issum  (sum),  issot  (es),  isit 
(^u^ntj.  After  the  conjunction  mir  the  toneless  i  is  lost  and 
^^  thus  have  arsam  Moloch  set  sSnchais  (since  I  am  a  wise 
P^th  of  story),  Saltair  1786.  The  independent  personal  pron. 
^^  ifl  appended  to  it,  and  we  thus  get  itsib  (estis,  lit.  sunt. 
^<^),  Wb.  19«. 

^en  iss  is  preceded  by  the  conjunction  o,  we  get  the  form 
^  (ex  quo  est).^ 

Vhen  iss  or  it  is  preceded  by  either  of  the  conjunctions 
^  (^)>  'quamvis,'  'si,'  and  ma  *si,*  the  particle  u  (o)  is 
generally  suffixed.  Thus  ces-u,  cias-u  (quaravis  sit  hie,  haec, 
*^<^)f  tnasS'U,^  mass-o^  'si  est  hie  (haec,  hoc*),  pi.  mat-u. 
In  Breton,  also,  this  particle  is  suffixed  to  iss,  and  we  get, 
accordingly,  the  form  so  *  est,'  G.  C.  555,  with  loss  of  the 
^nelesa  vowel.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  au,  o 
suffixed  in  pronominal  forms  like  d-du,  ddo  (ei),  occ-o  (apud 
^^^,  where  the  reflex  of  the  Zend  demonstrative  pron.  ava, 
^r-  ai  in  ovto^,  has  long  ago  been  recognized. 

Vhen  iss  is  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  saich, 
^i  We  get  the  formula  sechis  '  id  est.' 

'"V**!,  urkelt.  vUngimij  ^telg  ;  and  the  loan-words  iapartain  from  ^fetpertin  = 

•^'''ff/ia  and   iTleain^Vulcini,     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  eueenn  (coqnfna), 
^^^  fmolina),  we  see  that  Latin  loan-words  must  have  been  introduced  into 

,'*JJ^before  the  accent  shifted  to  the  first  syllable, 
^bel  (G.C.  488)  straneely  refers  to  ^/et  the  emphatic  pronominal  formulae 

■"*.  w-<u  (gl.  tute,  gl.  tutemet),  m-«».  They  represent  urkelt.  uxo-mi^ 
f^}^*  Kxo-fti5,  where  uxo  is  cognate  with  (n^ov,  IH^t.  In  Ir.  oa-munidd,  and  in 
eon  ^^^^'Pi^i^t  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Conf.  Helv.  222,  362,  it  seems  to  occur 
.  ,  poinded  with  a  noun.  Urkelt.  e$  from  pt  is  also,  apparently,  in  W.  llachar 
J^  ^rning,  glittering),  urkelt.  laxaro-s,  Ir.  latsair  (flame),  urkelt.  laxarix,  Lit. 
'vy^  (flame). 

^  M)rrQptly  matsa  in  Middle  Irish  :  massa-thdj  Saltair  1189. 

*^'f%r,  Saltair  3497. 
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Wben  it  in  preceded  by  tlie  interrogmtiTe  pron.  ce,  ct, 
get  the  fomuB  eit,  eitne  (a  oontractioii  of  e-ii^ind^),  Wb.  ^ 
G.  C.  710,  711,  and  (in  Middle-Iriah)  «7jii,  Saltair  234^ 
a  contraction  of  e-ii^ind-L 

To  is9  the  toneleas  adverb  am  (nrkelt.  soma)  is  sometim  ^ 
soffixed.  We  have  aocordingly,  m-m-am  (not  so  is),  nisam-^^ 
dditsiu  (gL  non  coraris),  ML  44*  23. 

This  root  es  is  g^ierally  componnded  with  the  prep.  < 
which  has  been  noticed  above,  p.  222,  note  1.  We  thus  ha^ 
the  following  forms : 

Present  indicative. 

Sg.  amm  1.  pL      ammi^ 

ai^  at        2.   „       o/iA,*  <w/iJ,  aihar  * 

reL  fl*n  *  (      *   "     )  reL  ata^  atta^  afan,  atn.^ 

This  and  (presumably)  the  enclitic  damm^  which  will  b< 
considered  immediately,  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  onlj 
instances  in  Old  Irish  of  a  compound  verb  having  in  the  sg' 
3  the  primary  ending.  Here  amm^^a-^smi  :  ai^^a-^^i  :  ^= 
a-' at  plus  t,  a  neoceltic  agglutinated  pronoun  of  sg.  2  :  as 
=<i-'*^i,  with  assimilated  t  :  amnii^za-^sm^si  where  -tn^si  i^ 
=the  Vedic  mast  (Whitney,  §548)  :  atib^at  (sunt)  plus  «^ 
{^srU-svis,  W.  chwichwi)  :  atzrza-'sdnto,  where  -dnio  isth^ 
Skr.  secondary  middle-ending  dnta  :  at€=zat  plus  a  relative 
pronoun=Vedic  yd  for  t/dni;  and,  lastly,  atan  {afn)=ai  plu^ 
the  relative  pronoun  («)a-ii,  identical  with  the  neuter  article 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sg. 

^  The  transported  m  in  the  isolated  ammi,  niuUg  (samus  gnari),  Wb.  U^  is  ^ 
scribal  error. 
'  eia  do'tti'siu  mae  (unto  whom  art  thon  son  ?),  LL.  187®  31. 

'  atib  tiiig  trUthfir  [leg.  ttiuhfirf]  (ye  are  wretched  feeble  men),  Saltair 
7985.     O'Clery,  perhaps  rightly,  e&plains  treith  by  ameolach  (ignorant). 

*  atbar  dlUnehiaig  fen^  Alexander- Saga  (LB  ),  ed.  K.  Meyer,  {  70. 

*  htMre  Mfii-aquas,  nt  aqua,  iuie  and^  ML  48*'  19.  intan  ami-ainm  do'lvt,  Ml 
48^  5.  asberat  a$n-d%a  cloine^  Ml.  21®  11.  an'tun^emgabthiy  22^  9.  amal  «w- 
drtucy  65*  13.    Now  we  can  confidently  correct  the  scribal  error  in  Ml.  27^  13. 

Bead  amal  [<ui\ne  dorigeni  eeehn^dSil  (as  it  is  He  that  made  eyery  element). 

'  an^atn-aeaiUi  (el.  interpellati).  Ml.  48*  10.  eonjitetar  tSn  ata'H'd&mi  mUin 
durochratar  (these  Know  that  they  are  human  beings  when  they  hare  fallen), 
ML  910  18. 

^  This  always  aspirates  e  (e.g.  as-ehoimtigy  at-ehotartney  G.C.  182),  and  most, 
therefore,  in  protoceltic,  have  ended  in  a  ToweL 
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This  last  form  is  not  in  the  Gr.  Celtica,  p.  488,  although 

it  constantly  occurs   in   the  MSS.,   e.g.  it-sib  ata-chdmarpi 

Ahrackamy  Wb.  19*» :  ata-oa  (qui  sunt  minores)  Sg.  30.  30^ 

13  :  ftla%  ddneu  trecenile  mdrtre  atta-ldgmara  le-Dia  (lit.  sunt 

porro  tria  genera  raartyrii  quae  sunt  pretiosa  apud  Deum) 

Gambrai  homily  :  ni-fil  chdmtubairt  ata  n-aninman  sidt  (non  est 

dubium  quin  sint  nomina  haec)  Sg.  154^  where  the  n  of  the 

suffixed  pronoun  appears.      So  in  atan-gtiimai  (quae    sunt 

opera),  ML  42^.  21,  23.      Here  we  have  the  Celtic  reflex  of 

Skr.  aydm.    But  the  aspiration  caused  by  ata  in  ata-chomarpi, 

Wb.   19®,  and  the  absence  of  the  transported  n  in  ata-lki, 

^g.  30^,  shows  that  in  this  form  we  have  a  suffixed  pronoun 

which  originally  ended  in  a  vowel. 

All  these  forms  seem  proclitics.  Thus  in  Fel.  prol.  60: 
ot'i  cen\_d]e8  mdr-som  (they  are  without  age  like  himself,  soil. 
Jesus),  where  mar  stands  for  immar. 

The  root  es  also  occurs  compounded  with  the  prepositions 

Present  indicative. 

Sg.  'ta,  'dam^        1.  pL  'tarn,  taim^ne,^  'dammit^ 
-dai,  -da  ^  2.   „  -tad,  -dad 

'das  '  3.   „  'faty  -daf,  -dad^ 

rel.  'datae^  -date^  -daite. 

These  forms  are  referred  by  Ebel  and  Windisch  to  the 
I'oot  ta ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  vowel  shows  that  this  is 
>rong.  Almost  all  seem  enclitics.  The  t  of  the  preposition, 
therefore,  in  most  cases  sank  to  d. 

y/es  also  occurs,  though   rarely,  in  composition  with  in, 

1  dMm'dmfi  ehondele  frittu^  a  2)<^,  ni'ta  forr  indaat  eethir  (if  I  am  compared 
with  thee,  0  God,  I  am  no  better  than  a  quadruped)^  Ml.  91^  8.  ni-dam  der^ 
MtaUu\^h\  ni^dam  buideeh,  Ir.  Texte,  p.  800. 

2  an-dai'iiu,  mad^  Ir.  Texte,  p.  800. 

'  So  in  Breton:  deux  (est).  In  the  Cornish  mar-«ti«sBr.  mar-deux  (si  sit), 
the  former  « is  from  the  t  of  the  prep,  tu.    So  in  nyn-iut  (non  est),  Br.  ne'deux, 

*  FSl.  prol.  157,  161 :  in-hith  truag  hi'tdimne  :  eid  na-ttre  hi-tdimne, 

*  ol'dammit  fadi*9in  (qnam  sumus  ipsi),  LL.  (I  omitted  to  note  the  page  and 
eoliimn). 

*  ar  nu-dat  gleoir  ....  arm^heoH  (for  our  lips  are  not  pnre),  Saltair  1611  : 

ni-dat'tlaiihi  (they  are  not  tender),  ibid.  1571.     ifa  nal'luibi  for  maigib  (more 
nnmeronfl  than  are— fia^  for  iftdid^— plants  on  plains),  ibid,  935. 

"*  m  datae  (qnam  sunt),  Ml.  43<^  17.  A  form  with  a  suffixed  nai>al  occurs  in 
ML  44^  9 :  im-datm^riathra^  indatm-bri[a'\ihra. 
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Thus :  pres.  indie,  sg.  1,  ni-rdgaa  d6  tiair  im-siniu  ht'tuisiuf^^. 
(I  will  not  go  to  him,  for  I  am  elder  in  generation),  Salta^^ 
1848;  sg.  2,  a  l6b,  it  fMmsid  fri-'dd  (0  Joab,  thou  art  a . . . 
as  to  peace),  ibid.  6969.     Compare  €P€ifii,  imum. 

Lastly,  v^e«  is  compounded  with  ro  :  Thus  :  rosai  {;=im^^^ 
+at)  glechert  fn-ar-ldnles  (thou  art  purely  right  for  our  fuL  -* 
benefit),  Saltair  (5574.  Carmt  (what  hast  thou  P  lit.  quid  ee 
tibi  P) :  Carmt  cdmairle  sin,  a  ingen  ?  (what  is  that  counse 
which  thou  hast,  0  girlP),  Glenn  Massain  MS.  p.  3,  col.  2= 
cnrsai  comairle  sin,  a  rig  an  (0  queen),  ibid.  p.  4,  coL  1  • 
Compare  irpdeifju,  II.  A.  70,  Lat.  prosum. 

In  the  British  languages  ^ea  has  yielded  the  following^ 
forms  :  isa  (est),  Marlianus  Capella  4.  a.  b,  is.     With  suffixed 
pron.  isS'idf  ibid.  43.  b.  b. :  Juveocus  81.     Mid.  Welsh  «iV 
(leg.  sid),  now  sydd,  ps-ef  and  ^sef  *  that  is.'     Br.  so  (est)= 
isS'U.     With  forms  of  ^i  :  ys-oed,  ys-yd-ynt.    Compounded 
with  the  prep,  a  :  oes:=a^iss^  Com.  em  {us,  es),   Br.  eux. 
With  pronouns  (actually  or  originally)  suffixed  to  the  verbal 
prefix  a  are  made  forms  expressing  '  habeo.' 

Sg.  Br.  a-m-eux.     Corn,  a-m-b-us   1.  pi.  Br.  honn^eux, 

Br.  e-z-eux,      Com.  'th-us        2.  pi.  Br.  hoz-eux, 

Com.  as-bui 
Br.  msc.  en-dev-eux,  Com.  an-gev-es  3.  pi.  Br.  ho-dev-eux 
fem.  he-dev-eux. 

Here  in  the  Com.  sg.  1  and  pi.  2  there  is  a  combination 
of  }/bu  and  ^es,  just  as  in  Welsh  there  is  a  combination  of 
^es  and  y/i  in  ys-oed,  ys-yd-ynt.  In  sg.  3  we  have  com- 
binations of  the  pronoun  am  with  two  other  pronouns  hen' 
(Ir.  sen,  sin)  and  he  (It,  «i).  This  pron.  am,  suffixed  to  the 
prep,  tu,  occurs  also  in  pi.  3,  combined  with  the  pron.  ho^ 
Old  Latin  sos,  Ir.  so  in  etarru=efar'SU,forru=for-8u,  airriu:=^ 
air-su,  intiu^=zind-su,  seccu=:sech'SU.  This  combination  of  i» 
with  the  pronoun  am  is  also  found  (with  the  initial  of  tbe 
preposition  medialised)  in  Old- Welsh  rac-d-am  (gL  sibi),  Juv. 
67,  urkelt.  (p)ranc-fu'amd.  Its  stem  would  be  in  urkeltisch 
amo=Skr.  dma-s  *  he,'  which  Whitney  (§  603)  says  occurs  in 
a  formula  in  the  Atharvaveda.     In  pL  1,  the  h  (if  not  a 
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ribal  stapidity)  was  inserted  to  prevent  hiatus  : 
for  dhonneus,  where  onn,  Ir.  unn  (G.  C.  333),  urkelt. 
^nUf  onnu)  seems  the  dat.  pL  of  the  stem  nsme  and  is 
:r.  instrumental  asmd,  later  asmdbhis.^  Here  Celtic 
>onds  with  Skr.  m  as  in  Welsh  my-n  (meus)=Skr. 
.  Bactr.  fnana,  O.  Bulg.  mene). 

VI.    GAB. 

»toceltic  there  seem  to  have  been  two  roots,  CAB 
?.  To  the  former  belong  several  words  in  the  British 
8,  which  begin  with  c,  e.g.  W.  caffael  (adipisci),  caheU 
cafauty  Com.  cafo8.  In  Gothic  the  cognate  word 
)egins  with  A.  To  the  other  root  OAB  belong  the 
wjw,  ^aidi7=the  Welsh  gqfael  'prehensio,'  the  Old- 
bal  forms  irU'Caiby  im-eabthi,  in-cebthar:  the  verbal 
uibdii,  Sg.  203*  8,  and  the  adjective  cer-au'cb-uir 
imam).  Ml.  67^  8.     This  root  represents  an  Indo- 

g/iabhf  and  is  cognate  with  liatin  habeo.  The  Irish 
fiten  has  the  meaning  *  to  have,'  e.g.  gabaim  greim 
nutzen), '  to  take '  {gaibid  cloich  n-aili,  gaibit  engraic 
10,  204*  7),  '  to  take  one's  way  '  (conairheiug  under- 
d  with  the  prepositions  for  and/rf  *  to  begin.*  And 
)terite  active,  sg.  1  and  3  and  pi.  3  (but  only  in  the 
,  with  or  without  the  help  of  a  pronominal  object 
o  the  prefix  ro-,  it  is  frequently  used  to  express 
9t '  and  '  sunt.l    Thus :  ni  arthdin  mnd  dano  gabussa 

74* ;  cein  ro-n-gdhm  i  cdrcair  (quamdiu  sum  in 
a.  C.  922  (Glenn  Masftin  MS.  1») ;  amal  ro-n-d-gab 
8  in  ad  (as  proximity  is  [implied]  in  [the  preposi- 

Sg.  217*  2  ;  pi.  3,  amal  ro-n-d-gabsat  in'OpUt  (as 
Q  the  optative),  Sg.  190^  6. 

''s  explanation  of  such  forms  (Kelt.  Studien,  ii.  64, 
IS  to  me  both  ingenious  and  probable.  ^'  Im  spateren 
(eda  z.  B.)  ist  nun  esse  coepi,   coepisti,   etc.,  eine 

in,  Enbn's  Zeitschrift,  xxvii.  398.  The  Irish  so-called  dat.  pi. 
ot  be  explained  from  a  datiTe  ending  'obhyatf  which  woold  have 
in  Old-Irish.  The  ending  ai'b  represents  an  urkelt.  instrumental 
'^'bhi$.  The  Gaulish  ntatr-e^ho  namausika'bOf  howeTcr,  proves 
teral  Celts  had  a  true  dative  pi. 
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gewohnliche  umschreibung.  Dies  coepi  wurde  von  den  ^^"^ 
• — wie  Ir.  pian  pene=^poena  und  siana^^sinsus  ausweise^i  — 
cepi  gesprocben  und  als  perfect  von  capio  aufgefasst :  J^"' 
nach  von  ir.  gaibim=eapio^  ein  rogabm  wie  coepi  Yerweniet- 
tu,  do}  So  in  Old-Irish  itself  the  preposition  tii  when  tone- 
less becomes  do. 

VII.     I. 

This  root  occurs  in  Old-Irish  in  sg.  3  and  pi.  2  and  3  of 
the  present  indicative  active  and  in  plur  3  of  the  injuncti?© 
active  and  secondary  present.  It  is  found  only  in  combina- 
tion with  the  pronouns  ci,  ce  and  dian  (cui),  nan  (qui,  qafl^r 
quod  non),  d»,  the  conjunctions  ce,  md  (si) — ^whether  alone  or 
followed  by  the  particles  nu  *  or  nl — ,  con  (ut),  and  in  (ubi) 
ex  isny  in-san  (Thumeysen),  and  the  negative  particles  M9 
ni.  As  iu  Attic  Greek  with  etfic,  the  present  has  sometimes 
a  future  force. 

With  ciy  ce,  we  have  the  so-called  neuter  interrogative 
pronoun  cid,  ced,  which  aspirates  c,  /,  and  8  (cid  chenelj  eif 
jhlad,  G.  C.  356),  and  must  therefore  have  ended  in  a  voweL 
It  represents  an  urkelt.  cvi-iti,  where  iti  =  Lat.  tV. 

With  dian  (cui)  we  have  dian-id  (cui  est) ;    where  id  i» 
urkelt.  iti. 

With  nan  we  have  nan-d  (qui,  quae,  quod  non  est),  a  con- 
traction of  nanid.     The  same  form  jv^ith  suffixed  pron.  o£" 
pi.  1  :  htmre  ndnd-un-idnaic,  Sg.  26**  2. 

With  On  we  have  id-dn  (id  est),  Mid.-Ir.  eddn,  LB.  42»  26^ 
now  eadhdn. 

With  the  conjunction  ce  we  have  cid  (si  est,  quamvis,  lioet^ 
sit),  urkelt.  cve-iti,  pi.  cit  (quamvis,  licet,  sint)  =  urkelt.  cve^ 
ydnti  (cf.  Skr.  yanti) :  followed  by  the  particles  nu,  ru  :  ceno-cf 

^  If  Zimmer  here  means  that  gaihim  (rectins  gabaim)  is  etymologically  equira'- 
lent  to  eapio^  he  is  wrong.     The  Ir.  cognate  of  eapio  is  eaeht,  ex  eactu$^  *tnpt¥*. 

'  The  toneleesness  of  the  possesdye  pronoons  explains  why  the  v  of  Mf  ("^ 
[written /ar(«),  /or(n),  bar{n)^  bor{n)'\,  urkelt.  vostron,  has  not  heen  proTectedtc^ 
/.  So  the  toneless  var  (inquit)  {^Jwar)  is  written  bhar  (Glenn  Mas^dn  MS.  1*)^ 
and  was  certainly  pronounc^  like  German  war 

'  This  particle,  which  is  always  toneless,  is  identical  with  the  Greek  toneless  99* 
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amvis  8it),  8g.  29*>  17,  192^  dnru-d  (quamquam  fuit), 

K  12«  =  ciarid,  Sg.  26*  2. 

Vith  md  we  have  pres.  indie,  sg.  3  mdd  (si  est),  urkelt. 

iti\  with  suflSxed  pronoun  madat  (if  thou  arti,  H.  2.  17, 

68*;  pi.  2  »ww?*  (si  estis,  eritis),  urkelt.  md  ite?  Skr.  tVAa, 

.  lYiis;  pi.  3  mat  (si  sunt),  urkelt,  md-pdnii.     Secondary 

L  pi.  3  malts  (si  essent),  urkelt.  md  pdnte  (Skr.  it/dte)  plus 

o-celtic  agglutinated  pronoun. 

Tith  ma-nu,  ma-ru,  and  ma-ni  we  have  manu-d  (si  est), 

u-(/  (si  fuit)  and  mani-d  (si  non  est),  which  of  course 

rates.* 

nth  con  and  in  we  have  cow-irf  (ut  sit),  (Middle-Ir.  conad), 

in-id  (in  quo,  ubi  est). 

Tith  the  negative  nd  :  nd-d^  (qui  non  est),  nat  (leg.  ndfh)y 

D.  741,  742  ;  cein  nadm-bid,  Ml.  33*  5  ;  huare  nadn-digni^ 

23*  10.    With  the  negative  ni :  ci-nid-fil,  M.  30»  2  =  cenid- 

Sg.  46*  15. 

Impersonal  construction :  cid-e  (gl.  de  quo  sint),  Sg.  3*  9. 

This  root  combines  with  the  prep.  tu.     We  have,  accord- 

jly,  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  arh-did,  arn-did,  Sg.  198^  3,  200^  13; 

«-rfirf  (ut  sit,  donee),  Wb.  12**;   dian-did  (cui  est),  often 

Dtracted  into  diant,  nant  (from  *nandid)  'qui,  quae,  quod 

•'i  est,'  G.  C.  743.     Injunctive  pi.  3  nandat  *  (qui,  quae  non 

^Oi  where  the  -at  seems  comparable  with  Lat.  eant,  Skr.  dyan, 

o>^h  in  the  Irish  word  we  have,  as  usual,  a  middle-ending 

nto). 

^0  the  forms  cit  and  mat  the  pronominal  u  (o)  is  often 
ffixed.  Thus:  cet-u  chummmcthai  (si  sunt  ea  promiscua). 
^•0  thdisegu  (etsi  simt  ii  priores),  iwa^w  A^  ata  horpamin  (gl. 

•••fii  a(a  a^rogu  tra,  mad'ferr  (le^.  in5rf-/<frr),  eotohaeehjldtr  dichotsce  alailiu 
l^pcoeiTos  ergo  electio  eius,  si  eritiB  meliores,  iostdtuemini  alia  institutione), 
^'  4S3.  In  n»ae  e6»crach  on  chath  sa  (if  ye  go  yictorious  from  this  battle)  mat 
|*»icribal  error  fjr  tnath, 

^in  protooeltic,  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  2  pi.  pres.  indie,  act.  ended  in  a  Towel 
l^  enough  from  the  aspiration  caused  by  dioiprid  in  the  phrase  dioiprid  ehaeh 
"«ti«  quemTis),  Wb.  9«. 

^mid'chreiid  (ad  t.  si  non  est  (qnod)  creditis),  Wb.  13^.     manid-ehSmalnid 


-id 
^  tinfed  (qnomodo  non  sunt  composita  haec  eis  et  non  haSent  aspirationem), 
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si  qui  ex  lege  heredes  sunt),  Wb.  V,  We  have  alreai^ 
found  this  pronoun  suffixed  to  the  pres.  indie,  sg.  3  of  \/a^ 
and  I  have  proposed  to  identify  it  with  the  Zend  demom 
strative  ava,  Or.  au  in  au-ro^. 

In  the  British  languages  we  find  in  the  primary  aii< 
secondary  presents  a  complete  set  of  forms  belonging  to  tb& 
root  I.     Thus : 

Present. 

Sg.  fi?^,     Com.  of y       BT.ou/{qf)  1.  pi.  ym,  Com.  o^i 

Br,  om-p 

trt/t,       Com.  08,        Br.  out  2.  pi.  ytvch.   Com.  oit^A 

Br.  ouch  (och) 

iuy^  ywy  Corn,  yw,  eu,  Br.  eu  {eo,  e)  3.  pi.  int.^ynt,  Cora,  t/m 

Br.  int  {ynt). 

Secondary  Present. 

Sg.  oedwn,  Com.  en,   Br.  oann  (voan)  1.  pi.  oedem,  Br.  oam-p 
oedyt    Com.  es,    Br.  oaa  2.  pi.  ^oedych,  Br.  oac/i 

Old?  oed,  Com.  o,  Br.  oe,  oa  (voa)   3.  pi.  oedynt,  Com.  ens, 

Br.  oanL 

There  are  also  the  passive  forms :  oedit,  Br.  oat.  In  Welsh, 
Breton,  and  Cornish  this  root  is  compounded  with  the  prep* 
iii  (toneless  do),  of  which  the  t  regularly  becomes  s  {g)  in 
Comish : 

Present, 

Sg.  ticyf,  Br.  douf.  Com.  sqf        1.  pi.  Br.  dom-p 

Br.  doud-e.       Corn,  aos         2.  pi.  Br.  douch 
tiw,     Br.  deu  (deo),  Com.  aetc,  so   3.  pi.  Br.  dint,  dind-y* 

Secondary  Present. 

Sg.  ioedtvn,  Br.  doan  1.  pi.  Br.  ^doam-p 

2.  pi.  Br.  ^doach 
toed,      Br.  doa.  Com.  «o,  ^o     3.  pi.  toedynt,  Br.  *(/(W«/f 

Com.  *sens,  gens* 

^  iss-it  pad-iu  itau  gulat  (lit  est  id  quod  est  ei  patria),  JuTencuB,  cited  by 
Bh^s,  Lectures  *,  226. 
^  enueiu  di  Sibellae  int  hmn,  Martianas  Capella,  11^  \ 
'  nat  Old  guoeeUictice^  ibid.  12*  \ 
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^^  Welsh  these  forms  are  always  preceded  by  the  verbal 
particle  y/=  Ir.  aith,  urkelt.  ati. 

^^  ifi  also  compounded  with  the  prep,  yt^  Com.  ea  (««,  eg^ 
^9)»  Bret.  ed^=lT.  aith,  urkelt.  ati. 

Present. 

%•  Com.  esqf,  Br.  edoff    1.  pi.  ydym,  Com.  ^«on,     Br.  edam-p 
Cora.  e«(W  2.  pi.  Corn,  esough,  Br.  edouch 

0)ra.ti«y(w^y),Br.^rf^3.  pi.  Com.  ti«on«.^ 

Secondary  Present. 

Com.  esen  (e^en),  Br.  edoenn  1.  pi.      Com.  ^«^f» 
Com.  eses  2.  pi. 

Com.  ««e  {esa,  e^e,  e^a)  )        '31/  Com.  esenSy 
Br.  e^/oa  (ecfe)  J  *     '  i  Br.  ^on^. 

In  Cornish  and  Breton  y/%  is  compounded  with  a  double 
*^»  erf,  and  we  have  Com.  as-ug-y  (est)  and  with  prefixed 
^^gative  particle,  nyn-a-ug-y,  nyn-^-ug-y  (non  est),  nyn-'s-ea-e 
^^g-es-e  (non  erat),  Bret,  n-ed'ed-y,  nen-'d-ed-y  (non  est). 

•Hie  parallels  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit  to  many  of 
'*^e8e  forms  are  obvious.  Thus  Moyf-=.  elfii,  Skr.  Smi  :  tcy-t 
l^th  a  suffixed  neoceltio  pronoun)  =  eh*  Skr.  S§i,  and  iu,  yw 
('^th  loss  of  final  t)  for  tit,  wy^  =1  Skr.  ^^t.  Here  it  will  be 
^^Ted  that  in  all  three  persons  the  root  (to  use  a  Skr. 
^^pr^on)  has  guna.  Not  so  in  the  plural.  Here  ym,  urkelt. 
*^  =  Skr.  imds,  and  int,  urkelt.  ydnti  =  ydnti.  Then  in 
m  secondary  present  we  have  again  the  ^eina-strengthening, 
l^tas  in  the  Skr.  imperfect  sg.  Thus  Br.  oa-nn  {:=aia'nn) 
^•55  Skr.  dya-m  (  =  a -f- aya-m),  oas  (=eiw-f-a  neoceltio 
•^milated  ^)  is  =  Skr.  ais  (  =  a-\-aU),  oe  ( =  ait)  is  Skr.  ait 
i^a-fol^).    But  (unlike  Skr.)  the  British  verb  has  the 

^  The  forms  beguming  with  Md  in  Or.O.  662  are  simply  ^f^  etfy,  ete.,  with 
^  ordinary  Terbal  prefix  a,  which,  in  ez-a-ed-of^  occurs  as  the  second  preposition. 

'  Beimans  Meriasek  1264,  1336.    kynUh-utont  2366. 

'  80  drytc  (soothsayer)  for  drwy,  dtui^^druifdjsy  0.  Ir.  drui,  Kh^  (Lectures, 
Y^)  tries  to  brings  from  m-o  *  made  up  of  the  verbal  root  e»  and  the  pronominal 
^^oie^  0,  as  in  tj-o  he ' :  he  also  tries  to  bring  oedd  from  e^^at^  and  voj/f  horn 
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^fw-ftren^Lenin^  also  in  tbe  plxcnaL  Tbss  »anf^^  =i  aim 
€^nf  :=.  aiastio.  Tbc  d  in  W.  of>Hi^^-^ir&,  j»^cl  li^^-fr-w/.,  ^e^-ym* 
probublr,  us  ofteti,  frooi  jr,  and  ex-  i^^fi  » =  '^^^  •y*''  * 
oe-d-im  vb  =r  Qt^hi^  aiyiini,  irli€w  liit  -t**  v>  be  separsL.^ 
from  tiie  Iri^  'r^n  :=  Hzr/}*)  renuiiis  lii^  sh'  cOaraiTe. 

ThiB  TOfA  is  ecADpouDded  wiii  liie  ptrfpafirniisis  rf^  f- 
do-air^  tatr,  uHbelt.  /t/-f//  o/if  =.  Gr.  x«^*i  ,„  i«c»  *  ^Skr.  Mi 
Gt.  oxt),  axMl  yr^  and  with  tLe  rer^ifcl  fC<^  /'im  ^^poMdepe 
whicli  is  eognate,  perhapB,  wiii  Li2.  r^*^fi.  f»l-n.  & 
examples  io  G-  C.  573,  and  Eer.  Cc^l.  iL  IhS,  where  Eh5 
cr/mpares  yr-^'jf  (I  am),  yr^iteddirm    I  «:«;,  wiii  wdp&fu  an 

Tin.    MAG. 

t 

This  root  (probably  cognate  with  Goth,  si^^^^a  posse)  do€ 
not  seem  to  oocar  in  Irish,  bat  is  freqnentlT  used  in  tb 
British  languages  as  a  Terb  sobstantiTe  in  the  pres.  indi^ 
sg.  3  and  pL  3,  thus : 

Sg.  W.  mae.  Com.  ma,  Br.  ma.     ¥L  W.  maemi.  Com.  niom 

The  Terbal  prefix  y  (e)  is  generallT  prefixed,  and  hen< 
Thnmeysen  (Keltoromanusche*^  30)  was  led  into  the  error  < 
sapposing  that  y  mae  was=yff-«^,  belonged  to  the  root  (f- 
and  might  be  phonetically  equated  with  the  Latin  ambigU* 
In  Breton  the  following  forms  se^n  to  exist : 

Sg.  e-maoum  1.  pL  e-maomp 

e-maouff  em^i        2.        e^maoeh 
e-ma  3.        e-maittL 

PassiTe.  e^maur. 

In  modem  ^elsh  mae  (like  torn)  has  the  force  of  tl 
English  oonjanction  that,  Rhys,  Lectures,  130. 

1  for  mnm^p-mi,  wbere  the  ji  k  a  men  fnlcmi  iuRrted  between  the  penoi 
ending  m  vA  the  suffix  ni. 

*  £bel  (G.C.  673)  gtnngelT  supposes  this  prepositioii  to  be  a  Terbtl  root 
thenie,  and  tranfiUtes  it  bv  oriri  :     It  oocurs  afto*  the  prepositioii  o.  Com.  ■> 
Br.  a,  in  proooniinAl  foriDs  such  as  •-Aon-*/  (a  me)  =  Com.  m-han**/,  Br.  a-A* 
<>•</  (de  m*},  •-AoM^f,  Com.  a-kmn-ma  (de  te),  Br.  m^kmn-ot  (ex  te),  ••*•»«-«« 
Br.  tf-Atfji-^eA  ^de  Tobis^,  etc,  G.C.  S»0,  Wl. 
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IX.    TA. 

Present  Indicative. 
Sg.  tdu,  tSo\ 

tdi  )    n     1     f  ^^^^h  'ddthe  ^ 
'ddi,  'dat^  I   ^'  P^-  {  'toad,  ^tOd 

id  ) 
^^^  J-    3,  pi.      *tdat,  'tdt 

rel.  'ddaa^  -dds  rel.  -ddfe, 

7*he  relative  forma  are  commonly  used  after  the  com- 
parative :  ol-ddas  (quam  est),  ol-ddte  (quam  sunt)  U'daas, 
(gi-  quamvis)  in-daas.  Here  the  ol  seems  identical  in  form 
with  the  conjunction  ol  (quia). 

To  express  *  habeo  *  and  its  other  persons,  the  third  sg.  of 
this  tense  in  its  absolute  form  is  used  with  suffixed  personal 
pronouns.     We  have,  accordingly,  the  following  forms : 

Sg.  tdlhum  *     1.  pi.  tdithiunn,^  tdthunn  ® 
tdthut^      2.f\.*tdithib 

tdlhu.^  j  3.  pi. /a^M«^ «> 

-^ere  the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  first  and  second 
P^^'^^ns  seem,  in  form,  instrumentals  :  tdthvmm^  urkelt. 
\v^^H-mdy6j  Skr.  {ti)sthdti-mdydf  tdthunn,  protocelt.  («)^d<»- 
^"^j  Skr.  {tt)st/idti-asm(i,  tdthuty  urkelt.  {8)tdti'tvdy6,  Skr. 
^^Osttidti'tvdyd.  The  suffixes  of  the  third  person  are  still 
^'^^eure  to  me. 

^  *nar  [stmrnar]  tam,  Saltair  3493. 

«r  lia  Greie  ol  dathe  (the  Greeks  are  more  than  ye  are),  H.  2.  17,  p.  134*. 

^  t^e  expressions  in  tir  ^ga-daihai  (leg.  ^ga'dathax)  ^cwtiam  (the  land  for  which 
7^  ^Te  contending),  inni  'ga-dathai  ^cotnamy  LB.  206^,  the  independent  is  nsed 
1?^  the  dependent  form,  and  the  t  of  the  root  is  sonantised  hy  the  (lost)  nasal  of 
^^^  telative. 

eui  dian-dat  eeliu-iiu  ?  ol  ae  {^  nnto  whom  art  thou  servant  ?'  saith  he),  LIT. 

IJ^^'j  ni'dat  eoimedaig  (leg.  eoimetaxd)  inill  (thon  art  not  a  safe  guardian), 

***ttle  of  Moira,  170. 


*  F61.  prol.  217  (LB.),  hetter  taithiumm  (est  mihi). 

'  Fa.  July  24,  HL  est  tihi. 

'  *he  has,^  Laws  iT.  310,=  thaithi,  H,  3.  18,  p.  264. 


'  *  she  has,'  Fel.  Feb.  5. 
'  Jr.  Texte,  p.  316,  1.  12. 
»  fk\.  prol.  217  (Laud  610). 
""  UUhad  X  ata  Ho,  0*CI  Gl. 
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*  Non  habeo  *  and  its  other  persons  were  expressed  by  / 
with  the  negative  particle  ni  or  ni<>o  (Middle  Ir.  noco)  and 
pronoun  suffixed  to  the  particle.     We  have  accordingly : 

Sg.  nlmthd,  nocoinihd^  nochonomthd  ^   1.  pi.  nintd 

niftd  ^  2.  pi.  niptd  ' 

3.  pi.  nisfaf  nocosta} 

Optative. 

Sg.  te,^  fe      3.  pi.  teeet,  tiat^ 

Here  te  for  tet^^ltat.  stety  Osc.  «/a-*-/,  Qr.  aTa-ii7(T),  and 
teat,  urkelt.  taianto,  is  =  Lat.  stent  (from  ^sta-ient),  except 
as  to  the  person-ending  -anto,  which  belongs  to  the  middle- 
voice.  The  1st  sg.  was  certainly  teu,  teo  (see  the  compound 
i-teo  infra),  where  the  u  reflects  the  -au  in  Goth,  bairau. 

Injunctive. 

Sg.  'tdy  'dd       1.  pi.  -tdn,  -ddn 
'dd      2.  pi.  -ddth 
-//  'd      3.  pi.  'tdt »  'dat. 

These  forms  are  used  as  mere  copulas,  and  are  tonelees 
proclitics.  Hence  the  sinking  of  ^  to  d.^  The  Ist  pL  must 
have  originally  ended  in  a  vowel,  as  it  aspirates  {ni-dan' 
chumachtig,  Wb.  H**).  Here,  as  in  the  imperative  ban,  the 
m  of  the  toneless  suffix  dma  has  become  n. 

^  nim-tha  for-»dmail  sunnse  (I  have  not  the  like  of  you  here),  Saltair  3481. 
nim-tha  IQad  ar'an-Uar  (I  hare  not  ntterance  because  of  ^eir  mnltitade},  ibkL 

7290.     noehomthd  Idbra  Idnglan  (I  ha^e  not  full-dear  Bpeech),  ibid.   2088. 
noehonomtha-tay  LU.  103^. 

'  n'ttta  nt  indit'tnoich  {non  est  tibi  quidquam  in  quo  glorieris),  Wb.  2^. 

'  nipta  Mf  dom-diolaideeht  (ye  have  not  anything  for  my  favour),  Saltair  1444. 

^  tir  Cannain  nitta  dariia  an-ienaig  (Canaan's  land  they  have  not  in  conse- 
quence of  their  blasphemy),  ibid.  4734 :  noeo-t'ta  mailh  .  .  .  cono-8-t%  oiha 
(they  have  no  good  thing  until  sweat  shall  come  to  them),  ibid.  1451. 

*  eo-te  mo    '     ' 
eriat  P  (what 
frinn  ?  (whal 

lias  -«m ;  dilig  dam  eaeh'cin  rom-thi  (forgive  me  every  crime  that  I  may  hare), 
Saltair  7791. 

'  aabera  frib  eo-teeet  mo  besst^ae  (dicat  vobis  qui  sint  mores  mei),  'Wb.  9*; 
ea-teet  diuitiae  sund  (what  may  *  divitiae '  be  here  i'),  Wb.  b^ ;  Pantaleo,  Mwrift 

am'tnZrtluaig  ea'tdatf  (Pantaleo,  Mauricius,  what  may  be  their  great  hosts  i^* 
Fel.  Sep.  22. 
t  nan-t  (nihil  esse),  G.C.  743. 

8  natat'bSea,  Ml.  18^  6. 

9  Thurneysen,  Deutsche  Litteraturzeitung,  9  Aug.  1884. 
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-A«  Ebel  remarked  (G.  C.  922),  the  root  id  is  found  in  the 

iiapersonal  construction.     Thus :   ddr-sldna  6n»chinaid-8e  (we 

are  free,  lit  sound,  from  this  crime),  where  ddr=ztd'\'ar  (for 

w«r,  urkelt.  nostro ^zljSit,  nosier)  the  nom.  or  ace.  of  the  pro- 

Boun  of  which  the  possessive  ar-n  (for  narn,^  protocelt.  noatron 

=Iiat.  nostrum)  is  the  genitive.     In  a  negative  sentence  the 

pronoun  is  suffixed  either  to  the  verb  or  to  the  negative  particle. 

Thus:  Bg.  1  ni-dd'tn  smmach  (I  am  not  distressed),  Saltair  2382, 

pi.  1  ni'dd-r  glain  (we  are  not  pure),  ibid.  1609.     nt-dd-'m- 

^in^  (non  sumus  idonei),  ibid.  3626.     Thus  again:  sg.  1 

nim-tha Iddm  [leg.  Idini]  (non  sum  manus),  Wb.  12*,  np-mp-thd^ 

firm  (non  sum  Justus),  Wb.  8*.     ni-ni-da  sdtech  (I  am  not 

aatisfied),  LU.  60*» ;  ni-m-da  mac  (I  am  not  a  child),  LU.  62\ 

It  takes  the  accusative :  nin-td  airli  arm-ban  (non  est  nobis 

oboedientia  mulierum  nostrarum),  Wb.  31®. 

This  root  occurs  compounded  with  the  following  prepo- 
sitions: 

ad  (cf.  Lat.  a(d)'8to : 

Present  indicative  active. 

Sg.  attiuy^  aU6      1.  pi.  aitdam 
atidi      2.  pi.  attdaith 
attd      3.  pi.  attdat 

As  aitaat  aspirates  {atdat  chetnatdi,  Sg.  28*  4),  it  must  have 
ended  in  a  vowel,  which,  doubtless,  was  that  of  the  secondary 
middle-ending  -id. 

The  impersonal  construction  is  found :  afa-bar  ddsachtaig 
M  (je  yourself  are  mad),  Alexander-saga,  §  70,  Rawl.  B.  612. 

Present  indicative  passive. 
Sg.  attdthar      3.  pi.  *attdfar. 

^original  ii  is  kept  in  the  gen.  dual  nathar^  n5r,  G.C.  325,  Ir.  Texte,  p. 
*Y^.?'  ii  lines  1,  14),  which  is,  of  course,  to  be  compared  with  Gr.  yuirtpos. 

This  IB  a  grammatical  error  for  nidar-idain  :  cf.  ammi  n-eulig,  Eupra. 
fkJ^^  M'-M^-Md,  the  b  being  here  (as  in  sg.  2  of  the  secondary  present  of 
'ijfj  prorected  to  p  hj  the  following  th^  pronounced  A.  So  in  impauide  (gl. 
'**''^)i  Ml.  43*  10,  where  the  b  of  3ie  prep,  imb  has  become  p  before  «,  pro- 
"j^JMHi  A.  fSo  in  ni-p-ta,  leg.  nl-ph-tha  t  (ye  have  not),  Saltair  1444,  the  v 
w  weiafiied  pronoun  becomes/  (phj  before  <.J    This  m*,  generally  written  twin, 

r^ti  the  instrumental  sg.  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  sg.  1.    It  is  a  proto- 
*N^',  in  which  the  suffix  seems  icientical  with  that  of  Lat.  tibi^  Hbi,  ibi, 
*  MM  e^tnutd  Miadain  atdu  conndiu,  Bawl.  B.  612,  fo.  14i>  2. 
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ar=wapd,  Skr.  pdrd:    prea.  indie,  sg.  3,   artda  (8up€re8t)=  ,= 
0.  Welsh  arta  (gl.  restat). 

ar-a :  pres.  indie,  sg.  3,  aratha  (gl.  relicuum  est),  Wb.  10\ 

di:  sg.  3  dita.  Ml.  120»  6:   pL  1,  ditaamnU  117*>  9:   pL  3, 
dithdt,  113»  2} 

f(yr :    pres.  indie,   sg.  3 :    harr  buide  for'd6[t]-td  (a  yelloi 
head-of-hair  is  on  thee),  LTJ.  cited  Windisch,  Ir.  Gr. 
119.    immad  n-ong\jg'\alar  fortd  (there  remains  abundant 
of  lamentable  diseases),  Saltair  1453. 

imm'tM'Od :  A  Demutn,  cid  *moatai  diar-lenamuin  (0  Deri^ 
why  standest  thou  to  follow  us  P),  Saltair  1722. 

in:  pres.  indie,  sg.  1,  sechani  ittoo  (super  id  quod  sum^j 
Wb  17*. ;  iiu  ic-frithalim  immach  nan-anmanna  (I  am 
tending  the  beasts  afield),  Saltair  1187.  Sg.  2,  am  hMi 
(id  quod  es  *),  Wb.  5* :  maaed  hitdi  'con-iarair  (if  it  be 
that  thou  art  seeking  them),  Saltair  3102.  PL  3:  ifat 
ind  (f)ascri  grot  ha  .  .  .  .  i  foraithmet  ind  ferta  cosind 
laithke  indiu  (the  curd  cheeses  are  in  remembrance  of 
the  miracle  to  this  day  to-day),  RawL  B.  512,  fol.  2P  2. 
Optative  sg.  1  :  Ateoch,  a  noem-Patraic  ft[/'\arrad  iteo 
(I  entreat,  0  holy  Patrick,  that  I  may  be  along  with 
thee),  LU.  113*,  where  iteo  rhymes  with  beo^^vtvus. 

tU'ess :  pres.  indic.  sg.  3,  testa  (deest)  Beda  Cr.  18,  better 
doesta.  Ml.  35*,  desta,  Wb.  26*  24.  Pret.  sg.  3,  an-chsta 
[dueata.  Eg.  93]  dia  aw[«](w»  (what  was  wanting  of  his 
age),  Rawl.  B.  512,  fol.  13*  1.  Bobdi  mor  mbroin  .  .  . 
intiy  fdblth  testa  uadtb  an-degthdiaech,  H.  2.  17,  p.  155*. 
pi.  3,  is  annsin  testdtar  Castor  ocus  Pulluic^  ibid.  140*. 

tU'di-ess  :  pres.  indic.  sg.  3,  ma  dudesta  nl  (si  quid  desit),  Wb- 
25*.  an-dudesta^  am  dodesta  (id  quod  deest),  Wb.  1*.  26**- 

remi :  pres.  indic.  pi.  3,  reniitaat  (gl.  praesunt),  Wb.  25**. 
It  also  occurs,  compounded  with  cenmi^),  in  the  adver't> 

^  For  these  and  other  unpuhlished  forms  from  the  Milan  codex  I  am  indeht^^ 
to  Prof.  Ascoli's  great  kindness. 

'  Ebel,  G.C.  renders  this  hj  *  super  id  in  quo  sum.' 

•''  Ebel,  G.O.  renders  this  hy  *id  in  quo  es. 

♦  Apparently =c««mo4-^i,  where  eissiir.  iwL    Other  prepositional  compound 
with  tnis  ei  are  iarmi,  r^mi  {reml.  Ml.  67*  11,  73*  2),  aeehmif  famn,  tremi,  whict^ 
come  respectiyely  from  ei^armo'eif  remO'Ci^  teeofno'et,  tarm*ei,  trentei.     So  im*f* 
is  from  atnbi'ti. 
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tenmithd  (unless  it  is,  except),  G.  C.  706,  Mid.  Ir.  cenmot/id, 
Saltair  140.  Of  this  the  form  centna  (Mid.  Ir.  genmd)  seems 
&  contraction,  the  aspirated  t,  as  often,  disappearing.  The 
pi.  cenmothdt  (0.  Ir.  *cenmithdt)  is  quoted  by  O'Donovan 
6r.p.266,  and  occurs  in  the  Saltair,  521,  3417,  3421.  A 
contracted  form  cenmthdt  occurs  in  the  same  poem,  399. 

It  18  also  compounded  with  im  (urkelt.  simi,  Lat.  simi'li-s) 
y^imtd  (leg.  imthd)  *so  is'  Senchas  Mar.  III.  30,  nimthd  (not 
80  18),  F^l.  prol.  97,  129,  137,  185,  pi.  nimthdt  (not  so  are), 
Fel.  proL  77. 

Lastly,  this  root  occurs  with  reduplication  in  the  verbs 
i^mim  (urkelt.  sistdmi),  ar-sisstur,  assissiur  {^^nd'Sistiu-r),  ar- 
mimiiff  and  the  nouns  sSssam  (urkelt.  mtdmo-a)  a  standing 
and  dimsem,  tdinsseni  (for  air-mtem,  tu-air-'mtem).  Here 
tke «  of  the  original  anlaut  is  preserved  in  the  syllable  of 
reduplication,  and,  in  this  respect,  Irish  agrees  with  Latin  and 
Greek  [mto^  {<T)iaT7jfii),  and  differs  from  Sanskrit  {tisthdmi). 
In  the  fem.  noun  hireas,  iresa  (faith),  urkelt.  (p)ara8tsta,  a 
Bimilar  reduplication  seems  to  have  occurred.  In  the  fn  of 
the  negative  prefix  in  dm-atress  the  influence  of  the  primeval 
P  is  traceable. 

The  only  trace  in  the  British  languages  of  the  use  of  ^fd 
for  the  verb  substantive  is  the  so-called  Welsh  conjunction 
^flfi  as  to  which  Da  vies  remarks :  'Taw,  etiam  Deraetis  est 
idem  quod  Mai,  Qu6d,  quia,  quoniam.'  So  Rhys  (Lectures  2, 
I«^0),  where,  after  remarking  that  mae  means  *  is '  and  that 
*wi  is  a  proclitic  with  the  force  of  the  English  conjunction 
wff<,  he  says :  '  the  same  use  of  a  verb  as  a  conjunction  occurs 
^  tov  *  that,*  commonly  used  in  South  Wales  instead  of  mai : 
^^  18  obsolete  as  a  verb.' 

^pounded  with  ar  and  with  its  d  shortened  in  the 
P<*t-toiiic  syllable,  we  have  y/td  in  the  Old  Welsh  arta  (gl. 
8uperat).    Compounded  with  yt :  Com.  yta^  ytowns. 

»».  wfyll  (stare,  Com.  sevel,  Br.  sevell,  fia/"  (state  =  Com. 
*lOi «««/  (stabit,  Corn,  sef),  sdf  (static)  f.  Corn,  saf,  Br.  sad 
*^^  to  stand  for  sestamiallo-,  sestama,  aestamit,  aeatamd.  Com. 
'^/«  (steterat),  aefaya  (stetisti),  aevya  (stetit),  aevya  (levatus), 
^(vgh  (state)  belong  to  the  same  root. 

PML  Traai.  18S64.  17 
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The  obscure  and  imperfect  Irish  verb  documn  means 
'which  exists/  and  is  probably  compounded  of  the  prepo- 
sitional prefixes  tu  and  con,  and  the  root  stan,  whence  the 
Greek  Bv<rrfivo^z=:Bva''(m}vo^,  lit.  'in  a  bad  state/  thence 
'wretched.'  Of  this  y/stan  tbe  Teutonic  y/stan-d  may  be 
a  weiterbildung. 

X.    VAL. 

Present  Indicative. 

Sg.  1.  pi.     failmet^ 

faihfeil,fel}fil,fuil^\    ^     ^     i  failef,' filet  ^ 
rel.  file  J      •  P  '    (  rel.  file. 

This  (so  far  as  I  know)  is  the  only  instance  in  Old-Irish 
of  an  independent  simple  verb  having  the  secondary  ending 
in  sg.  3.  Here  fail  is  =  an  urkelt.  vali{t),  cognate,  but  not 
identical,  with  Lat.  vakl,  and  failet  is  =  an  urkelt.  middle- 
form  valento.  They  respectively  express  the  English  there  it 
(Ft.  il  y  a)  and  there  are.  As  fail  aspirates,*'  it  must  have 
lost  its  final  consonant  at  an  early  period.  The  relative  form 
file  also  aspirates  when  sg.^  and,  doubtless,  likewise  when  pi. 
The  sg.  form  is  probably =Fa/i(0-yo,  the  pi.  =  ra/i (Oya.  Ebel 
(G.  G.  491)  says  that  these  relative  forms  are  not  found  after 
neuter  nouns.  Such  nouns,  he  thinks,  are  always  followed 
by  fel,  fell  or  fil.  This  is  one  of  the  few  mistakes  made  by 
that  master.  There  are  five  instances  of  file  used  with  a 
neuter  nominative  by  tbe  accurate  glosser  of  the  Sanct  Oall 
Priscian.* 

The  sg.  fail  occurs  with  a  dual  subject.®     It  also  occurs 

>  f>%fel  dithar  n-ant.  Ml.  48<»  29. 

'  dotiagat  mLir go fuilindy  Ml.  46*  12. 

*  ni'faxlmet  dartK  airmitein  (we  are  not  above  respecting  thee).  Saltair  6320, 
where  the  independent  form  is  (as  often  in  Middle- Irish)  used  lor  the  dependent 

*  Saltair  345,  493,  497,  601,  602,  927. 
»  ibid.  477. 

*  ni  fail  ehumaeugud^  G.C.  182. 
'  Jile  ehoibniusy  (i.C.  182. 

'  ainm  n-irtehoige  ceuenil  isS'ed  Jile  la  Lmtneoiri  tarheai  ft' ait herreehtaiththi 
la  Oreeu,  Sg.  30»»  6.  is  diall  femin  Jile  faify  93^  2.  ar  iss-fd  Jile  do  hodie, 
140*  3.     masu  rojile  iarnaehul^  148*>  9.     taresi  indi  as  infimsis  Jile  hodie,  200*  $• 

'  fail  di  ehaiVig  (there  are  two  nuns),  Brocc.  h.  106.  fail  (Jil^feil)  da  retiowh 
(there  are  two  stars),  Felire,  March  3. 
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I  neuter  plural.^  All  forms  are  regularly  followed  by 
cusative  (G.  C.  922).  Thus :  nt-fil  aimsir  (there  is  no 
lom.  8g.  aimser),  nhfeil  titlu  (there  are  no  titles,  nom. 

;h  fail^  as  with  td,  we  find  the  impersonal  construction. 
for'Sn-am-fil  (on  which  I  am),  Conn.  s.v.  an ;  huair 
'JH-siu  (since  thou  art  not),  Ir.  Texte,  p.  285,  L  4 ; 
inad'fail,  LL.  62* ;  ci  nin-fil  (quamvis  non  simus),  Wb. 
vr-s-dan-fil  (on  which  we  are),  LL.  201*  53;  nachi-b-feil 

non  estis),  fil-us  (sunt),  nis-fil  (non  sunt),  nU-faii,  Ml. 

;  airm  in-dus-fl  (the  place  in  which  they  are),  LL.  62*. 
-,  like  id,  is  used  with  a  negative  prefix  to  express  'non 
'  The  prefixes  employed  are  m  and  nico.  Thus  nim- 
th  inna-h^kleis  (he  does  not  neglect  me),^  Saltair  2562, 
fail  tldeht  na  ddgbiad  (we  have  neither  raiment  nor 
bod),  ibid.  1560. 

Injunctive. 

y  the  3  sg.  fel,  fell,  fil  is  quotable, 
se  simple  forms,  when  used  as  mere  copulas,  seem  to  be 
ics. 

root  f>al  enters  into  composition  with  the  prepositions 
h  ?)  and  tu. 

9.  indie,  sg.  3,  atar-fail  cen-diiine  trin  (we  are  without 
ig  man),  Saltair  3761. 

9.  indie,  sg.  3,  dofil  Crist  cona-soBcelu  (adest  Christus 
(vangelio  suo).  This  compound  is  used  for  the  im- 
al  construction.  Thus  we  have  con-dum-fel  (ut 
,  con-dat'fil^  (ut  esses),  da-^ot-fail^  (es),  eon^dib-feil 
Is). 

Dber,  1885. 

UU  ueht  nimi  (there  are  with  Him  seven  heayens),  Saltair  629.    fail 
•grady  Saltair  639,  where  the  MS.  has,  corruptly,  .ix.  ngraid, 
rail  J :  *  there  is  not  to  me  heing  in  his  neglect.* 

\fm  doirat  ....  dt-mormaigib  con-datjit  .  .  .  fo-blthphianaib  ('  it  is 
says  £ye  to  the  Deyil,  Hhat  put  thee  forth  from  thy  great  plains,  so  that 
nldst  he  under  eternal  pains';,  Saltair  1739. 

if  ail  fodein  toimdig  im^bithphein  (thou  thyself  art  ....  in  eternal 
atair  1747. 


f 


I  , 
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{Read  at  the  Society* 9  Meeti 

This  paper  is  occasioned  by  Pi 
read  before  the  Philological  S 
among  other  words  of  the  f 
cretistre,  divinistre,  sophister,  \ 
roister,  cartridge,  partridge, 
order,  Londres,  lavender,  pn 
groom,  hoarse,  corporal ;  coul 
principle,  syllable,  treacle,  chr 

Prof.  Skeat  somewhat  inc^ 
(p.  3)  that :  « To  those  who  t 
the  r  in  this  word  (divinistre), 
ice  are  not  called  upon  to  do 
intrusive,*  ^  and  again  (p.  6), 
participle,  principle,  syllable,  t 

There  is  throughout  the  Pi 
nition  of  the  possible  influence 

The  school  of  philology,  ii 
teaches  me  in  the  case  of  1 
etymology  is  wanted,  first  tc 
If  this  application  is  unsuocesi 
in  order  of  application,  not  i 
is  any  evidence  or  probabilit 
and  only  when  both  these  nroc 
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phonetic  development.  Analogy  works  in  most  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  consciously  and  frequently  with  apparent  caprice, 
whereas  organic  change  takes  place  unconsciously  and 
regularly.  Analogy  attacks  words  generally  one  by  one, 
and  brings  them  over  by  degrees  to  the  dominating  or 
favourite  form.  Organic  change,  on  the  other  hand,  affects 
all  examples  of  the  same  sound  in  a  dialect  at  once.  It 
represents  indeed  a  physical  change  in  the  organs  of  speech. 

But  analogy  working  thus  in  consciousness  has  such  a  vast 
field  of  conditions  or  environment,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
one  short  paper  even  to  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  ex- 
haustively. The  possibilities  of  analogy  are  almost  as  infinite 
as  the  possibilities  of  mental  operation,  and  I  ^hall  be  com- 
pelled to  confine  myself  to  a  bare  suggestion  of  its  most 
important  and  frequent  manifestations. 

The  influence  of  Analogy  as  affecting  words  and  inflexions 
I  take  to  be  a  lateral  contagious  influence  of  words  and 
inflexions  already  in  a  dialect  upon  other  words  and  inflexions 
either  already  in  that  dialect  or  introduced  from  without — 
deflecting  such  words  and  inflexions  by  their  contagious 
influence  from  the  form  which  would  be  taken,  or  which  has 
been  taken,  in  the  course  of  organic  phonetic  development. 
It  may  be  compared  with  the  influence  of  a  society  in  its 
larger  or  smaller  groups  upon  the  inherited  character  of 
its  individual  members ;  or  with  the  influence  of  a  contagious 
disease,  if  this  is  preferred,  on  hereditary  tendencies. 

This  analogical  influence  manifests  itself  in  the  following 
among  other  conditions.  A.  There  must  always  be  mental 
proximity  for  the  incidence  of  efficacious  analogy.  This 
proximity  may  be  more  or  less  close  and  does  not  admit  of 
classification  except  as  greater  or  less  in  degree. 

a.  There  may  be  more  or  less  resemblance  in  form.  This 
resemblance  again  can  only  be  classified  as  greater  or  less. 

b.  There  may  be  the  influence  of  numerical  preponderance, 
the  number  of  actual  occurrences  in  usage  being  reckoned 
and  not  the  number  of  words  only.  One  common  word 
may  influence  hundreds  of  less  common  words. 

c.  There  may  be  the  influence  of  some  peculiar  fitness  or 
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suitability  of  the  dominating  word  or  words  for  the  vc 
organs  of  the  speaking  population.  One  form  may  beco 
fashionable  or  popular. 

d.  There  may  be  some  special  and  perhaps  fortuit< 
(possibly  historical)  influence,  which  determines  the  poteo 
of  an  analogy,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  be 
dominant. 

Of  course  these  classes  of  influences  are  not  mutna 
exclusive.  Several  of  them  may,  and  most  frequently  ( 
work  together ;  the  only  one,  which  seems  to  be  invaria) 
present,  being  the  first  influence,  viz.  mental  proximity 
similarity  of  idea  or  of  function. 

This  A.  will  work  in  conjunction  with  any  or  all  of  t 
four  marked  a,  i,  c,  d,  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  i 
meaning  by  examples. 

1.  Mental  proximity  (A)    (past  tense  of  the  same  tci 
works  with  similarity  of   form  (a)  and  some  influence 
suitability    {c)   or   caprice    (d)   not   quite   clear  to    me 
levelling  the  persons  of  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  ri 
Anglo-Saxon  :  ic  rdd,  ^u  ride^  he  rdd,  tcS,  g^,  hiS  ridon,  i 
running  in  Modern  English  'I  rode  {^rdd),  thou  rodesf 
rode,  we,  you,  they  rode.'     I  say  the  capricious  influeaf 
not  quite  clear  to  me,  for  in  German  the  weak  form  cf 
same  tense  of  the  cognate  verb  is  selected  to  oust  the  $ 
forms  of  the  preterite  tense  of  ritetif  the  medieval  GN 
forms  m/,  rile,  reitj  riien,  Htet^  riten,  being  represen 
modern  German  by  rift,  rtUst,  riit,  ritten,  rittef,  ritten.  * 

Examples   of    this   kind  may   be   multiplied   almf 
definitely  in  English,  German  and  French,  and  doub 
all  languages ;  the  origin  may  have  been  '  sheer  blun 
but  the  result  is  great  convenience,  and  use  has  est 
and  authorized  the  forms  as  they  are. 

2.  Mental  proximity  (A)  (formation  of  plural)  ha 
in  conjunction  with  numerical  preponderance  (b)  ( 
peculiar  suitability  {c)  in  extending  one  form  of  t| 
Saxon  plural,  the  ordinary  inflexion  for  the  Normi 
plural,  over  many  of  the  English  nouns  which  \ 
employed  a  different  inflexion  :   e.g.  instead  of  * 
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:,'  which  would  be  the  hereditary  representative  of  bde 
I.  &^^,  we  have  '  book '  pi. '  books.' 

Similarly  the  weak  form  of  the  past  participle  and  the 
7eak  conjugation  of  verbs  generally  has  extended  their 
ioiainant  influence  over  many  verbs  originally  strong. 
A,&,  e, 

3.  It  seems  to  be  a  recognized  fact  among  the  authorities 
tiiat  four  (I  suppose  common)  Old  Slavonic  verbs,  jesml^ 
cemi,  daml^  jofnl,  have  dominated  all  the  first  persons  singular 
o{  all  the  classes  of  conjugation  in  the  modem  representatives 
of  Old-Slavonian,  so  that  they  now  all  end  in  m,  A.  a,  6,  c, 
4.  Delbriick  in  his  '^'Einleitung  in  das  Sprachstudium '' 
instances  the  curious  analogy  of  duabus  as  influencing  the 
^t.  and  abL  plural  of  such  words  as  dea,  filia,  mula,  Del- 
briick explains  this  influence  as  a  case  of  mental  proximity 
with  fair  resemblance  in  form,  in  which  the  analogy  of 
dv(Au8  (no  numerical  preponderance)  only  becomes  potent 
under  the  influence  of  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  the  necessity 
of  dissimilation  from  the  dat.  and  abl.  plural  of  deua,  Jiltus, 
^^^y  etc.  I  can  partially  parallel  this  case  with  an  instance 
^^  Pfalzisch,  the  dialect  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  more 
Particularly  of  the  villages  between  and  in  the  neighbour- 
'^ood  of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.  The  literary  German 
*  ^  in' this  dialect  t,  so  that  Fkiss  pi.  I^sse  becomes  Faaa  pi. 
^'  The  word  Fiseh  would  by  phonetic  development  have 
^^®  plural  Fisch^  and  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the 
^'ngular,  but  there  is  frequently  among  the  fishermen  of  the 
^^kara  necessity  to  distinguish  between  the  singular  and 
pl'ifal  of  fish ;  and  in  looking  round  for  an  analogy  they 
°^^e  seized  upon  FUtsSy  Fisa^  and  its  class  and  have  made 
^  ^ev  singular  Fmchy  so  that  the  declension  now  runs — 
«?•  fmh,  pi.  FUch. 

If  any  one  smiles  at  this  and  thinks  scorn  of  such  vulgar 
formation,  I  would  remind  him  of  Mr.  Ellis's  sentence— 

'W^e  that  read  history,  make  history,  more  especially  in 
^ords.' 

By  which  I  understand  Mr.  Ellis  to  mean  :  If  we  get  to 
^derstand  the  influences  at  work  in  changing  language  in 
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untatored  dialects  now,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining 
a  clue  to  the  influences  at  work  in  those  good  old  times  before 
Philology  was   known.     Those   who  call   the   working  of 
Analogy  '  sheer  blundering '  or  '  vicious  spelling '  or  by  any 
other  abusive  epithet,  seem  to  assume  that,  in  the  formation 
of  such  words  as  '  syllable '  and  *  could/  those  employing  the 
words  have  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  these  words 
and  are,  in  a  word,  etymologists,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
really  are,  in  999  cases  out  of  1000,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  ultimate  origin   of  these  words  and  only  desirous  of 
collating  new  words  with  words  already  in  their  possession, 
and  of  simplifying  actual  inflexions.* 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  examples  of  intrusive  r  and 
/  treated  of  in  the  President's  paper,  and  to  strive  to  give  the 
explanation  which  the  President  declared  to  be  uncalled  for. 
I  will  first  of  all  dispose  of  those  forms  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  attempt  to  explain  from  the  point  of  view  of 
analogy. 

Listre.  If  this  word  is  from  lector,  the  r  is  not  intrusive. 
H  in  such  a  position  is  regularly  retained  in  French  of  all 
periods,  and  it  seems  supererogatory  to  suggest  its  theoretic 
removal  in  order  immediately  to  reinstate  the  letter  as 
intrusive. 

'pastor'     makes    pdtre 

'pejor'  „         pire 

'  pictor '        „         peintre 
The  n  probably  from  the  analogy  of  peindre,  or  possibly 
the  form  pinctor  existed  already  in   Low   Latin  from  the 
analogy  of  pingere. 

*  traditor  '     „  traitre 

*  cantor '       „         chantre 

With  regard  to  the  «,  although  this  does  not  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  paper,  it  may  possibly  have  been  added 
to  exhibit  the  quantity  of  the  vowel ».  If  so,  this  «  is  the 
result  of  analogy. 

Coffre,  ordre,  Landres.  I  do  not  propose  to  explain  these 
words  by  analogy.  I  consider  the  n  as  a  possible  phonetic 
explanation,  and  compare  diacre  from  diaconum. 
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Soarse.  Prof.  Skeat  himself  recognized  this  form  as 
"due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  vowel-sound,  which 
led  to  a  vicious  spelling,"  and  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
explain  the  Middle  English  form  hors,  now  hoarse^  as 
influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the  Middle  English  hors, 
the  quadruped.  But  Mr.  Sweet  tells  me  that  the  form  hirfi 
M  to  be  found  in  Dutch  ;  and  Dr.  Murray  instances  a  form 
^flr«  in  Lowland  Scotch,  so  that  we  are  almost  compelled 
^  give  up  this  explanation  from  analogy.  As  I  find 
the  form  lidss  in  Old  Norse  and  know  that  an  original  ra 
'requently  appears  in  Old  Norse  as  «8,  I  am  now  inclined 
to  postulate  the  existence  of  the  form  with  rs  in  the  original 
Teutonic  language,  either  as  existing  side  by  side  with 
the  form  without  the  r,  or  as  itself  the  earlier  form. 

The  explanation  of  this  r  by  analogy  falls  to  the  ground, 
»nd  with  it  the  explanation  (falsely  so  called)  of  the  r  as 
'intrusive.' 

^^orukfjaspre.  I  have  no  explanation  to  offer  here  for  the 
'"  in  these  words,  nor  for  the  r  in  culprit.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  culprit  is  derived  from  culpatum.  The 
A)ictionary  examples  of  culprit  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
10^  and  uninstructive. 

^yHk.  I  believe  this  word  to  be  derived  from  a  Latia 
^orm  myrtillum,  through  Old  French  myrfil. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  words  in  which  I  hold  that 
)gy  has  more  or  less  exerted  its  influence. 

^ould.  Obviously  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  should 
^^mld.     A,  fl,  6. 

*  fof.  Skeat  in  his  paper  (pp.  5,  6)  says :  "  Putting  aside 
^1^0  intrusive  /  in  could,"  by  which  I  understand  him  to 
signify  xi^^^  \^Q  regards  the  analogical  influence  as  too  obvious 
^^  »eed  comment. 

^^rtridge.  This  word  seems  to  have  first  come  into 
^^glish  in  an  architectural  sense  connected  with  the  curl 
^^  scroll  on  the  capital  of  a  pillar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
^^ed  from  the  French  cartouche  of  the  same  meaning. 

Being  a  word   introduced  and  used  by  workmen,  there 
^  no  wonder  that   the  word  should  be  influenced  by  the 
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analogy  of  known  English  words,  and  by  popular  etjnnology 
made  into  c&vthotise  on  the  one  side  and  into  cartridge  on  the 
other.  The  introduction  of  the  second  r  was  facilitated  by 
the  analogy  of  charter,  charire,  for  which  a  form  cartre  had 
existed  in  English. 

The  *  cartrage '  or  *  cartridge/  in  the  sense  of  a  small 
receptacle  for  gunpowder,  was  introduced  into  English  later, 
also  from  the  French,  which  had  it  from  Italian.  The  r  of 
*  charter '  and  of  *  cartridge '  was  again  efficient  in  intro- 
ducing an  r  after  the  ^,  and  the  popular  form  cartrage  was 
formed  with  a  termination  rage  appreciated  by  the  common 
folk.  But  alongside  of  this  form  a  literary  form  seems 
to  have  been  maintained  from  the  first  with  the  exact  French 
spelling  cartouche. 

I  do  not  explain  the  r  of  chartre  or  cartre  by  analogy 
(Prof.  Skeat  explains  it  now  from  chartula).     The  termina- 
tions -rage,   -ridge,  and   •house  are,   however,  instinct  with — 
analogies.     A,  a,  b. 

Partridge.     The  second  r  in  this  word  appears  in  French. 

In  explaining  perdrix  I  proceed  thus :  perdicem  allows  th^ 
dr  to  be  transposed,  and  becomes  pedricem.   There  is  evidence 
of  this  form  in  French  of  the  fourteenth  century  pietri^^ 
Perdicem   and  Pedricem  might   suffer^    contamination   and 
become  perdricem.     This  would  give  in  French  perdris  or 
perdriz.     Or  the  contamination   may   have   taken   place  in 
French  ;  perdiz  and  pietriz  eYolving  perdriz. 

I  look  upon  the  spelling  perdrix  as  due  to  the  learning  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  discovered 
that  the  Latin  had  an  ;r  in  the  nominative  case.  Perdrix 
would  phonetically  have  become  p^rdres.  The  earlier  English 
form  seems  to  have  been  partryche,  with  a  suffix  known  in 
O.E.  heveneriche.  The  suffix  was  exchanged  for  ridge,  to 
which  it  was  sufficiently  similar  to  invite  analogical  change. 
I  imagine  the  form  partryche  was  made  from  French  perdriz 
at  a  time  when  the  z  was  still  pronounced  sharp  in  Norman 
French  perdrits.  The  contamination  is  a  result  of  mutual 
analogy.     A,  a. 

^  Compare  jeeinorU  from  j'ceinii  and  Jeeorit  (Delbriick). 
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Corporal  (noun).     Prof.  Skeat  recognizes  this  as  an  ana- 
logical   formation    in    imitation    of   corporal    (adj.).     Our 
^resident   does  not,   however,   approve   of  this   analogical 
Muence.     He  calls  it  ''  a  misunderstanding  of  the  vowel- 
sound,  which  led  to  a  vicious  spelling."      There  is   some 
excuse,   however,   for   us    English    in    this    matter.      The 
adjective  carporel  was    in    use   in   French   in   the  twelfth 
century,  and   the  corresponding   form  corporal  in  English 
at    any  rate  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.     The  word 
C€>9-2^  {de  garde,  etc.)   was  frequent  in  French  in  military 
significations. 

IThe  analogy  was  bound  to  be  strong  in  French  as  well  as 
1*^  English ;  but  stronger  in  English  because  of  the  foreign 
'^O'^el-sound  d  in  caporal  and  because  of  the  approximate 
^■^^udibility  of  the  r  in  corparal  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
c^iatury,  when  the  noun  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
^Tiglish  (1579,  Digges  Stratioticos,  p.  84.  "  The  corporal 
^®  a  degree  in  dignitie  above  the  privat  souldior  "). 

^e  noun  corporal  has  met  with  some  favour  in  French, 
according  to  Littr6,  as  a  variant  from  caporal,  which  was 
introduced  from  Italian  in  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
^^QQ8  to  have  been  another  corporal  in  use  in  English  at  the 
^lose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  possibly  in  the  sense  of  an 
aide-de-camp,  or  personal  attendant  of  the  general — corporal 
^' the  field.     A,a,b. 

bridegroom.  Bridegroom  was  probably  influenced  by 
^®  analogy  of  the  word  groom  in  English  when  goom 
*^®*^^  to  have  an  independent  intelligible  existence.  Chrome 
*t  ^xxy  rate  seems  older  in  the  language  than  bridegroom. 
^^^  word  groom  may  itself  be  an  analogical  formation 
^ither  in  Norse  from  which  it  may  have  been  introduced 
^^  English  or  in  English  itself.     A,  a,  b  (occurrence). 

^^vender   and  provender   I   look   upon   as  influenced    in 
^^glish  by   the    analogy   of   lavender,  a  washerman,   and 
V^^ender  in  the  sense  of  prcebendanus.     A,  cr,  b,  c,    I  hardly 
^^^K^rd  this  explanation  as  sufficient. 

Philosopher.     Of   this    word    Prof.    Skeat    says    in    his 
Dictionary :    "  Here  the  r  is  a   needless  addition,  as  the 


ot  i-^::^  '<;t  Si««„t  s  ^'  *' 
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likely  to  become  popular  in  English,  becaase  of  the  existence 
of  the  agent  terminations  in  -stere,  formerly  feminine. 

Prof.  Skeat  in  his  Dictionary  says  of  huckster,  "  The  A.S. 
distinction  in  gender  between  the  terminations  er  and  ster 
was  lost  at  an  early  period,  so  that  the  word  was  readily 
applied  to  men." 

The  hypothesis  of  this  analogical  influence  led  me  to 
suppose  that  some  other  words  of  obvious  Greek  origin 
roight  be  also  influenced  by  the  same  analogy.  I  accord- 
ingly looked  up  psalmiste  and  evangeliste  in  Littre,  and, 
although  I  could  only  find  the  form  psalmiste  quoted  by 
Littre,  I  found  that  evangelistre  occurs  in  Kutebceuf  (thir- 
teenth century). 

I  am  inclined  here  to  make  an  excursus  on  the  procedure 
Ml  this  kind  of  development.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
sufficiently  elucidated  or  corroborated  by  ordinary  English 
philologists.     The  process  is  the  following. 

A  termination  is  developed  in  strict  accordance  with 
phonetic  rules  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  words.  It  is  then 
found  to  be  a  convenient  and  useful  termination,  and  is 
W'ied  to  other  words  or  roots,  which  in  and  of  themselves 
^ould  never  have  developed  such  a  termination.  I  take  as 
an  illustrative  example  the  words  in  -Sa7ro9  quoted  by  Dr. 
'Weymouth  in  his  paper  this  evening  (Accent  in  Sanskrit 
and  Greek,  June  5th,  1885),  and  explained  by  him  as  all 
derived  from  ablatives  in  -S  followed  by  the  preposition  airoy 
*^^  taking  on  adjective  terminations.  The  real  explanation 
^  probably  the  following : 

The  termination  -Sa7r69  was  formed  originally  in  iroi-airo'^ 
'^u  aXXa-8-a7ro-9,  in  the  case  of  which  there  is  some  evidence 
®^  probability  of  the  ablative  forms  ttoS,  a\Xo8.  There  is, 
uowever,  no  such  probability  in  the  case  ot  ^fieBajrA;,  vfieiairo^, 
*<o^o&i7rrf9  or  Ti7\€Sa7ro9.  The  probability  is  that  the  words 
^^&nro9,  TravToBaTrS^f  fffieBaTTO^^  vfieSawo^  were  formed  on 
^ue  analogy  of  the  forms  in  common  use,  TroBaTro^,  aXKoSaTro^. 
(^  do  not  claim  credit  for  this  as  an  original  explanation.  I 
^•^not  find  in  my  notes  and  papers  my  authority,  or  1  would 
quote  it.)     Similarly   Wildner  in  German  is  formed  on  the 
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analogy  of  Odrtner,  Bogener  (Behaghel),  the  termination  -^ 
being  felt  as  the  suffix.  Every  one  recognizes  the  influeni 
of  analogy  in  cases  in  which  the  influence  has  been  very  wid 
spread,  as  for  instance  in  the  growth  of  the  terminatii 
'issimo  in  Italian,  and  in  the  spread  of  the  plural  in  % 
English,  and  of  the  weak  conjugation  of  verbs.  It  is  jui 
however,  in  cases  like  these  of  the  less  widely-spread  tern 
nations  -ister^  -SaTro^,  -ner,  that  the  initial  working  of  analoj 
is  most  characteristic  and  instructive,  and  least  frequent 
recognized. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  cases  of  intrusive  /. 

Syllable.  I  look  upon  this  /  as  the  result  of  the  influen 
of  the  common  Komance  adj.  suffix  -able^  cuvenable,  reasond 
The  termination  was  also  well  known  in  nouns,  e.g.  tal 
stable.     A,  a,  b. 

Manciple,  participle,  principle,  are  formed  on  the  analogy 
disciple,  people,  and  helped  by  such  words  as  temj. 
example,  and  by  the  moderate  frequency  of  the  terminati 
el  and  le  in  Old  English,  as  well  as  in  many  Romance  suffix 
A  (nouns),  a,  b,  c. 

Treacle  (triacle  found  in  0.  Fr.),  chronicle,  canticle,  \ 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  article,  miracle,  tabernacle,  c 
A  (nouns),  a,  b. 

I  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  Prof.  Skeat's  examp 
of  intrusive  r  and  /.  It  is  quite  ^  possible  that  our  Preside 
accepts  the  position  that  these  intrusions  were  caused 
analogy ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  could  furnish  v( 
much  stronger  arguments  and  examples  to  corroborate  t 
position  than  I  can.  It  is  indeed  most  probable  that 
working  only  with  very  ordinary  means  of  reference  at  i 
command,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  bibliography  of  1 
discussion  of  the  words,  have  missed  in  many  cases  the  ad 
ally  efficient  cause  of  the  analogical  influence.  I  feel  a 
fident,  however,  that  there  has  been  analogical  influence, 
accept  no  exceptions  to  phonetic  laws  except  such  as  t 
caused  either,  firstly,  by  the  lateral  influence  of  analogy, 
rather  by  the  influence  of  the  language  or  dialect  as  a  wh( 

^  Prof.  Skeat  does  accept  this  position. — F.  S. 
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or  in  its  grouped  parts,  upon  individual  words  or  forms,  or, 
secondly,  by  the  influence  of  onomatopoeia. 

I   must  apologize  to  the  Society  for  having  presumed  to 
attack  its  President's  language.    I  cannot  adequately  express 
my  gratitude  as  a  student  to  Professor  Skeat  for  his  Dic- 
tionary.    No  one  can  over-estimate  the  gratitude  I  felt  to 
Prof.  Skeat  for  bringing  out  a  Dictionary  which  reached  the 
end    of  the  alphabet  in  my  student  period.     There  are  so 
many  lexicographical  efforts,  which  haye  reached  the  middle 
of  the  letter  A  or  the  end  of  C,  or  perhaps  have  arrived  in 
difierent  parts  at  the  middle  of  the  letters  G,  M,  and  0 
respectively,  that  it  was  an  almost  unheard-of  privilege  to 
TesA  what  a  great  modem  scholar  had  to  say  about  a  word 
with  initial  a:,  y,  or  z. 

I  must  however  contend  that  in  our  President's  Dictionary 
the  operations  of  Analogy  have  met  with  scant  respect,  and 
that  in  the  paper  which  I  have  attempted  to  criticize  this 
evening  the  operations  of  Analogy  have  been  thrust  aside 
^lien  they  might  at  any  rate  have  been  investigated,  whether 
^^^y  furnished  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  intrusive  r  and  / 
<>r  not. 


^ -- SOUND .  CHANGES    IN    MELANESIAN    LAN- 
GUAGES.     By  the  Rev.  R.  H.   Codrington,   D.D., 
^  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

{Read  at  the  Soeietj^e  Meeting  on  Friday ,  19  June^  1885.) 

1*  It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  define  the  field  occupied 

^7  those  Melanesian  languages  concerning  the  sound-changes 

^  which  I  am  about  to  speak.     I  do  not  undertake  to  survey 

^  the  languages  in  Melanesia,  nor  indeed  all  which  are 

'poken  in  the  part  of  Melanesia  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

i^oae  which  I  am  to  consider  occupy  the  north  part  of  the 

Sew  Hebrides,  the  Banks'  Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  Group, 

*^4  the  Solomon  Islands  so  far  as  YsabeL     To  these  must  be 

^ded  Nengone,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  (commonly  called 

^^re),  Fiji,  and  Duke  of  York  Island,  between  New  Britain 


i 
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and  'New  Ireland.  For  illustration  I  shall  venture  further 
as  far  as  Malay  and  Malagasy,  and  in  the  Eastern  Pacific 
to  the  Polynesian  languages. 

2.  It  is  very  desirable,  I  think,  in  the  next  place,  to  make 
it  understood  how  very  small,  generally  speaking,  are  the  areas 
which  are  occupied  by  each  of  these  Melanesian  languages 
and  dialects.     It  is  natural,  when  the  names  of  languages  are 
heard,  to  think   of  them   as   occupying  some  considerable 
space,    and  the  changes  therefore  of  sounds  as  being  met 
with   at  some  distance.     But  in  Melanesia  we  meet  with 
some  of  the  greatest  changes  within  extremely  small  limits : 
some  of  the  most  distinctly  different  languages  occupy  a 
very  small  field  indeed.     A  few  examples  will  make   this 
more  clear   than   much   explanation.     The  little  island  of 
Mote,  in  the  Banks'  Islands,  has  its  own  language,  with  very 
little  dialectical  difference  within  itself.    Motlav,  that  is.  Great 
Mota,  is  part  of  an  island  seven  miles  off,  with  inhabitants 
in  every  respect  identical  except  in  language.     A  Mota  man 
cannot  say  an  h,  Motlav  is  full  of  them ;    a  Motlav  man 
never  uses  p,  but  mb  instead,  which  is  never  used  in  Mota. 
In  the  same  group  again,  in  Yanua  Lava,  an  island  twelve 
miles  long,  there  is  a  district,  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
in  which  t  drops,  and  is  represented  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible break ;   yet,  though  this  is  the  greater  part  of  that 
island,  the  thousand  people  perhaps  who  do  this  are  quite 
singular  among   the  natives  of   that  part  of  Melanesia  in 
dropping  their  t    In  another  island  of  the  same  group,  Santa 
Maria,  there  is  a  small  district  containing  a  few  villages 
called  Lakona,  in  which  the  language  seems  so  strange  to 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island  that  it  is   taken  for 
granted  that  no  one  will  ever  learn  it.     In  the  New  Hebrides 
at  Omba,  Lepers'  Island,  the  people  on  one  side  of  a  ravine 
use  kf  which  the  people  of  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  never 
use,  but  always  ngg.     I  will  add  only  the  difference  between 
Wango  and  Fagani  in  San  Cristoval,  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
only  three  miles  apart,  yet  every  h  of  Wango  is  fin  Fagani. 

3.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been  able,  except  in  th^ 
very  narrowest  limits,  to  discover  a  law  of  sound-chan 
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between  one  language  or  dialect  and  another.     Mota  has  no 

K  as  Motlay  has ;    how  then  is  the  Motlay  h  represented  in 

Mota  P    By  «,  of  coarse.     A  great  number  of  words  have  h 

in  Motlay,  and  %  in  Mota.     But  the  rule  cannot  be  made,  as 

between  Samoa  and  Maori,  that  one  has  h  and  the  other  «. 

Many  words  have  9  in  both  Mota  and  MotlaV.     It  strikes 

one  as  a  singular  change  that  in  Espiritu  Santo  n  takes  the 

place  of  m  in  very  common  words ;   but  then  it  does  not  do 

flo  in  every  case ;  naian  na  tma  *  eye  of  the  house '  is  a  door, 

m  in  the  very  common  mata  has  become  n,  in  the  common 

vord  ima  it  remains.     In  the  same  way  n  turns  to  /  in 

AUte,  but  only  in  some  words ;    I  to  dh  in  Bugotu,  but  only 

in  Bome  words.     One  can  say  that  in  Lepers'  Island  every 

^  of  Lombaha  is  ngg  in  Walurigi ;  in  Saddle  Island  every 

^  in  Hotlav  is  ngg  in  Volow ;    that  every  Mota  p  is   tnb 

ui  most  of  the  Banks'  Islands ;  that  every  h  of  Wango  in  San 

CriatoYal  is  /  in  Fagani ;   that  in  some  dialects  t  befone  i  ii 

palatalised  and  turns  to  ich.     If  the  change  between  any 

two  dialects  extends  so  far  as  to  be  regular  between  two 

tounda  in  each,  it  is  a  wide  rule  for  Melanesia ;  as  when  one 

^8ay,  that  every  g  and  h  of  Florida  are  respectively  h 

tad  I  in  Yaturanga,  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Guadal- 

^v.      It  must  be  understood   then^  that   generally,   as 

between  one  language  and  another,  changes  of  sound  take 

Pl^  in  some  words,  not  in  all. 

^'  Again,  I  must  explain  that  in  using  the  word  Sound- 
change,  I  am  not  meaning  that  in  my  view  there  has  been 
uways  historically  a  change  from  one  sound  to  another  in 
^"Waneaia.  In  Florida  they  say  koko,  in  Bagotu  popo  for 
I  Wove,*  in  Florida  kukua,  in  Mota  pupua^  for  *  ancestor.'  So 
^  Maori  an  ear  is  taringaf  in  San  Cristoval  karinga.  It 
^  not  appear  to  me  possible  to  say  that  one  sound  is 
changed  from  the  other,  or  that  one  is  older  than  the  other, 
^•it  when  in  Nggao,  close  to  Bugotu,  one  finds  them  say  /o/b, 
^f  m  Espiritu  Santo  to  say  Balinga,  I  think  there  is  a  change 
^Wch  has  actually  taken  place  from  jp  to  /,  and  t  to  8.  It 
appears  to  me  that  one  must  allow  an  equal  right,  within 
^^in  limits  of  course,  to  sounds  which  interchange,  and 
Phil  TrsBf.  1886-6.  18 
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not  contemplate  any  genealogy  or  fixed  succession  of  thei 
in  time.  In  Melanesia  one  meets  with  natives  who  rea 
and  write  their  own  language,  and  perfectly  hear  an 
pronounce  a  distinction  between  p,  b,  and  v,  yet  who,  as  i 
Pentecost  in  the  New  Hebrides,  use  quite  indifferently;^ 
bev,  rev,  for  '  to  say.'  In  Fate  one  finds  equally  fsa  an 
bisa  *  to  speak ; '  in  the  Sesake  sentence  tava  varau  e  parau  qi 
the  high  hill  is  very  high,  two  forms  of  the  word  are  give 
side  by  side.  In  Santa  Cruz  it  was  most  bewildering,  wh( 
the  language  was  first  being  learnt,  to  find  'ten'  for  examp 
first  called  naplu  and  then  napnu,  '  I '  at  one  time  ninge  ai 
at  another  nike,  with  continual  changes  of  the  same  kin 
Of  course  it  occurs  to  suppose  that  it  is  now  b  and  now 
for  example,  because  of  assimilation  to  near  sounds  or  I 
influence  from  them :  in  some  cases  this  can  be  found,  as  : 
the  Sesake  sentence  above;,  but  on  the  whole  I  cannot  mal 
it  out.  It  follows  therefore  that  one  takes  certain  sounds : 
equivalent  without  further  question ;  and  I  must  confess  th 
to  me  no  notion  of  priority  between  themselves  whatev 
attaches  to  such  sounds  as  b,  r,  w,/,  historically. 

That  changes  do  occur  in  our  own  days  is  very  certai 
more  or  less  permanent,  probably,  according  to  circum8tanc< 
Mr.  Fison  described  to  me  the  invasion  of  Fiji  by  p.  1 
the  same  way  Mr.  Whitmee  relates  how  k  forces  its  wa 
into  Samoa.^  There  are  still  in  Norfolk  Island  a  few  ol 
Pitcairn  women,  who,  by  inheritance  from  Tahitian  mothers 
cannot  say  r  but  always  use  /.  In  the  Tahitian  of  the  presen 
r  alone  is  used.  Many  years  ago  I  went  to  Wango,  in  Sai 
Cristoval,  with  a  native  of  Malanta,  who  two  or  three  yean 
before  had  known  the  place.  After  he  had  been  ashore,  b( 
told  me  with  surprise  that  the  Wango  people  were  all  saying 
/  for  h.     That  fashion  has  gone  by ;  it  arose  from  a  visii 

^  <*Tbe  introdnced  p  bids  fair  to  drive  out  the  v  from  the  Baa  Fijian-  1 
have  Btriven  against  it  in  vain  with  my  students-^tiiey  persist  in  writing  jmi^ 
for  vah  in  spite  of  innumerable  scoldings." 

Mr.  Whitmee  says  of  Samoan,  **  A  person  now  risiting  Samoa  would  heai 
k  used  by  most  of  the  natives  in  their  ordinary  conversation  in  place  of  t.  Bnt 
this  is  a  recent  change.  It  is  difficult  to  say  now  this  change  commenced,  but 
its  spread  has  been  noticed,  and  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrest  it,  but 
without  effect." 


i 
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some  of  them  had  made  to  Fagani,  three  miles  off,  where 
/ 18  iised,  and  it  became  the  correct  thing  to  speak  like  one 
who  had  travelled  and  seen  the  world.  These  changes,  I 
suppose,  are  always  going  on,  and  I  see  no  more  reason  why 
the  Fagani  people  should  not  take  to  their  neighbours* 
lashiou  and  call  their  place  Hagani,  than  there  was  for  the 
Vango  people  taking  to  the/. 

5-  I  use  therefore  the  word  Sound-change  for  the  varia- 
tional interchanges,  which  are  the  substitution  of  one  sound 
lor  another  with  which  it  has  a  natural  affinity.  I  will  give 
^^  example  in  a  very  common  Melanesian  word  for  *  rat,' 
^nich  has  three  consonants.  This  is  in  Sesake  kuauwe,  in 
Mota  gasutce,  in  Lakona  wohovOy  in  Motlav  gohow,  in  Malanta 
<'*wAf,  in  Wango  gasuhe,  in  Fagani  gaaufe,  in  Vaturanga 
^9^uve,  in  Savo  kuzi.  These  may  be  arranged  to  show  the 
changes  in  each  consonant. 


knsawe 

kusuwe 

kusuwe 

gasuhe  (hard  g) 

s^ohow 
kuzi 

gosue 
gasuhe 

nggasuhe 

easuwe  (peculiar  g) 

•  •  • 

gasufe 

asuhe 

•  •  • 

nggasuTe 

"wohow 

No  one  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the  words,  though  the 
difference  between  gasu/e  and  wohow  is  so  considerable. 

^*  I  should  mention  also  by  way  of  illustration  some  few 
of  the  changes  which  occur  when  Melanesians  use  foreign 
words,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
transformation  of  English  words.  In  Florida  they  have 
neither/  nor  j;  Fiji  they  pronounce  Pindi.  They  have  not 
*p>  and  substitute  their  g ;  an  Englishman  named  Wilcox 
o^came  Oilikakusu.  The  Santa  Cruz  people  substitute  t  for 
ooth  I  and  h  ;  the  distinction  between  *  box  '  and  '  bucket ' 
^^^es  to  very  little,  hakoti  and  baketi  or  banggeti.  These  are 
"light  matters,  but  probably  useful  to  observe. 

7. 1  ought  to  add  one  thing  more ;  that  in  one  region 
*«ere  is  an  indistinctness  which  is  different  from  variation  in 
^^^i.  In  XJlawa  principally  I  believe  that  they  do  not 
*oo!r  whether  they  sound  v  or  b,  t  or  d,  k  or  g,  r  or  /.  Yet 
^^J  have  both  /  and  r  in  their  language,  and  decidedly 
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assert  that  their  own  island  is  Ulawa  not  TJrawa.  In  Wan 
they  say  that,  properly,  they  have  only  r  and  no  / ;  an 
man  who  makes  the  statement  will  go  on  to  call  his 
Laulaha  instead  of  Bauraha.  This  is  worth  mentioni 
but  it  is  outside  my  proper  subject,  which  I  will  i^  ^^ 
endeavour  to  approach  in  some  detail ;  premising  that  I  skixall 
deal  only  with  consonantal  sounds. 

Outturals. — Changes  and  Variations ;   i,  hard  g^  ngk,  -ngg^ 
g  (peculiar),  break  ',  ng^  A,  w. 

1.  The  sound  of  hard  g  is  rare  in  Melanesia;  it  is  heard 
in  Wango,  San  Cristoval,  in  Anaiteum,  where  it  is  written  c, 
and  in  Nengone.  In  Fiji  it  is  sounded  in  some  words,  bat 
always  written  k.  The  change  from  k  is  seen  in  the  Fate 
kari  *  boy,'  Wango  gari ;  Fate  kapu  *  fire,'  Anaiteum  cap.  In 
Nengone  the  suffixed  1st  person  singular  pronoun,  very 
commonly  ku,  is  go, 

2.  Nasalization  of  k  is  very  common,  and  marks  the  dis- 
tinction of  some  dialects :  in  Lepers'  Island  k,  which  is  used 
regularly  at  Tavalavola,  becomes  regularly  ngg  at  Walurigi ; 
aka,  angga  *  a  canoe ' ;  in  Saddle  Island,  Banks'  Islands,  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  Motlav  and  Volow,  which 
replaces  k  with  ngg ;  ongg  for  ok  '  canoe/  In  Santa  Cruz  k 
and  ngg  are  indifferently  used,  ko  or  nggo.  In  many  of  the 
languages,  however,  k  and  ngg  are  equally  at  home,  some  words 
regularly  having  A,  some  ngg ;  as  Florida  has  nggari  *  boy.' 

There  is  the  much  rarer  sound  of  nky  or  ngk,  as  in  'sinker'; 
it  is  heard  both  in  Fiji  and  Pentecost  in  the  word  waqa^ 
wangka  '  canoe' ;  and  it  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  employ 
a  distinct  symbol  for  it. 

3.  The  peculiar  sound  very  common  in  Melanesia,  which 
is  here  symbolized  by  g,  no  doubt  is  a  change  or  variation 
from  k\  iga  *  fish,'  is  the  common  Polynesian  ika,  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  sound  in  the  New  Hebrides  south  of  Fate, 
in  which  island  it  is  present,  but  is  not  recognized  in  print 
as  distinct ;  in  Fiji  also  it  is  not  recognized.  In  the  Loyalty 
Islands  the  English  Missionaries  use  x  for  it.  In  all  th^ 
rest  of  the  Melanesian  languages  known  to  me  it  is  presen 
and  very  characteristic :  except  in  a  few  dialects  of  the  Solomo 
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Islands,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  break.  It  is  necessary 
to  attempt  to  describe  it  as  something  of  a  guttural  trill,  not 
quite  the  same  in  all  words,  and  tak^i  sometimes  by  hearers 
for  k,  sometimes  for  g,  sometimes  for  r.  It  is  easy  some- 
times to  miss  it,  and  in  Wango  and  elsewhere  they  do  not 
pronoance  it.  As  k  has  become  hard  g  with  them,  so  the 
Melanesian  g  appears  only  as  a  break;  Florida  bage  'bow' 
gahu  *  blood,'  are  in  Wango  ba'e,  *abu.  This  no  doubt  corre- 
spouds  to  the  break  left  in  Samoan  by  the  falling  out  of  k ; 
'a^ao  'hand'  is  the  Melanesian  kakau  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
^y  example  in  Melanesia  of  the  dropping  of  k. 

4.  In  Ambrym,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Duke  of  York,  ng  replaces 
^""nistakeably  a  common  k.  In  Ambrym  characteristically 
the  two  sounds  are  indifferent,  either  gene  or  ngene  may  be 
8aid  for  *  to  eat' ;  in  which  no  doubt  g  stands  for  a  remoter  k. 
In  Ambrym,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Duke  of  York,  the  sufSxed  first 
person  singular  pronoun,  almost  universally  k,  becomes  ng. 

5-  The  change  between  Florida  and  Yaturanga  of  g  and  h 
M  certain ;  every  Florida  g  is  Yaturanga  /* ;  gai,  hai  '  tree.' 
The  same  change,  irregularly,  is  common  enough  ;  'Espiritu 
^Qto  gau  *  tree,'  is  Motu,  New  Guinea,  hau.  And  g  in  this 
vord,  as  an  example,  is  equivalent  to  k;  it  is  kau  in  Sesake, 
^  m  the  Maori  rakau  ;  the  change  or  variation  is  the 
^me  as  in  the  same  word  in  Malay  and  Malagasy,  kat/u 

^'  In  Mota  one  dialect  is  fond  of  replacing  the  g  of  the 
other  with  w ;  tagir  and  iawur  *  behind,'  and  ug  and  uw  *  to 
blow/  To  this  corresponds  the  Florida  substitution  of  g  for 
the  if  which  they  cannot  pronounce  ;  a  Mota  word  wowut  they 
pronounce  gogutu.  In  Mota  and  Fiji  words  the  change  of 
k  and  w  is  seen ;  Fiji  kumete  *  bowl,'  kune  '  to  conceive,'  are 
plainly  the  Mota  wumeto,  wune. 

^ntak, — 1.  As  in  the  case  of  the  hard  g^  the  media  d 
^  iiot  common  in  Melanesia.  There  is  a  doubt  in  some 
l^guages  whether  t  ov  d  should  be  written  ;  a  pure  d  is  only 
Mown  to  me  in  Nengone,  Pentecost,  Wango,  and  Bugotu. 
It  is  most  common  to  strengthen  d  with  it.  In  the  same  way 
^  is  strengthened  with  n  in  Fate,  and  in  Tasiko.     The  close 
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sympathy  between  n  and  d^  on  the  one  hand,  and  d  aifiid  r ,  oa 
the  other^  causes  very  interesting  transitions  from  r  to  », 
from  n  to  ^,  and  from  r  to  ^.  The  word  for  *  blood/  ia 
Malagasy  ra,  is  dra  in  Malay,  dra  (=  ndra)  in  Fiji,  ndara 
and  nara  in  the  Banks'  Islands ;  so  the  Polynesian  rau  ifl 
Mota  naui  ^leaf.'  In  Pak  the  Mota  manui  'nose/  hafl 
become  metigi ;  in  Mota  gina  and  gita  are  two  forms  of  the 
same  expletive;  Malay  AtYa,  Florida  gitay  Motlav  gind,  the 
inclusive  first  person  plural,  come  down  to  the  Mota  nint^ 
In  Pak  the  passage  of  n  to  ^  results  in  the  remarkabU 
appearance  of  the  Malay  panas,  Maori  mahana,  Malagas; 
inafana^  in  the  reduplicated  vavat ;  as  the  Mota  naui  *  leaf, 
has  become  togi  in  Pak.  The  common  rtia  *  two/  has  in  Ap 
become  tua. 

2.  There  is  a  modification  of  t,  and  less  distinctly  of  d,  ii 
Lakona  and  the  Torres  Islands.  The  contact  of  the  toDga< 
and  the  teeth  or  roof  of  the  mouth  is  incomplete,  and  a  sor^ 
of  vibration  follows,  which  has  been  written  ir.  We  mari 
it  by  a  change  of  type ;  tatun,  ^  man,'  in  Lakona,  tomtom, '  to 
think,'  in  Lo.  These  words  are  in  Mota  tanun  and  nomnofn, 
and  in  other  Banks'  Islands  tongues  tondun,  ndomndom. 

3.  In  a  part  of  Yanua  Lava,  in  the  Banks'  Islands,  t  is 
regularly  left  out;  the  Mota  matig  *cocoanut,*  is  me^ig] 
tautce  'hill,'  is  'o;  tit  'star,'  vi\  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  word  nothing  represents  the  dropped  consonant,  but 
in  such  a  word  as  meHg  there  is  a  certain  break.  In  this 
language  t  comes  in  to  represent  n  or  fu/  of  the  neighbouriog 
tongues.  In  the  Solomon  Islands  also  t  is  dropped;  hct^ 
Wango,  pa^u  Saa  and  Nggao,  stand  for  the  common  word 
for  '  head '  hatu, 

4.  There  is  another  change  of  t  which  is  remarkable, 
because  it  is  the  only  change  in  which  I  have  been  able  to 
see  anything  of  a  geographical  character.  Before  %  particu- 
larly, but  also  before  u  and  ^,  t  turns  into  tch^  ia.  This  is 
found  in  Api,  Ambrym,  Espiritu  Santo,  Lakona,  XJrepsra- 
para,  Torres  Islands,  and  Santa  Cruz :  the  same  is  probably 
indicated  when  the  sound  of  j  in  Anaiteum  is  said  to  be  that 
of  '  te  in  righteous.'     Thus  the  word  which  is  tua  *  two/  in 
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one  part  of  Api,  is  chua  on  the  N.W.  coast ;  in  Ambrym 
a  word  has  been  written  tiene  and  chene ;  in  Espiritu  Santo 
Mm  '  man/  becomes  tatsiia ;  in  Lakona  telinga  *  ear/  is 
jflngan ;  in  XJreparapara  t  before  i  and  u  regularly  becomes 
cK  fhkhi  for  titt,  qutuchi  for  Mota  qatui ;  in  Torres  Islands 
a  word  which  if  no  vowel  follows  it  is  it  becomes  ichi  when 
t  is  added ;  tafe  if  the  next  word  begins  with  t  becomes  tach. 
In  Santa  Cruz  according  to  their  way  of  speaking  a  word 
indifferently  t  or  ch\  tetiki  or  techiki ;  but  words  common 
lere  with  t  have  with  them  ch;  echa  'one/  is  e  tea. 
To  represent  this  sound  we  employ  j, 

5.  Occasionally  8  appears  for  a  common  ti  the  numeral 
f0/ 'four'  is  in  Lakona  vaa ;  tava  in  Wango  is  the  Mota  %ava. 

6.  The  most  singular  change  is  found  in  Rotuma  of  ^  to/; 
^  *nian/  becomes /a;  talinga  *  eBT^  faliang  ;  mata  *eye/  mqf\ 

Lahiak, — In  these  sounds  it  appears  to  me  particularly 
uiappropriate  to  speak  of  change  with  regard  to  Melanesian 
languages;  p,  6,  mby  r,  iv,  interchange  freely,  and,  as  has 
^n  said,  to  some  extent  are  used  indifferently.  This  I  take 
^  be  charact-eristic  of  the  family  of  languages.  If  one  takes 
a  vocabulary  of  languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  such 
M  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  one  finds  a  very  common  word  for 
moon'  in  the  following  shapes:  Malay  bulan,  Javanese 
•^^  Saparua  phulan,  Bouru  f/iulan,  Amboyna  hulan^  the 
Malagasy  being  tolana.  Under  the  word  'fruit'  there  are 
MDttilarly  Malay  bua^  Javanese  icowoan,  Bouru  fuan.  Coram 
*^»,  Amboyna  huan ;  with  which  correspond  Malagasy  voa, 
Maori  Awd,  Samoa  fua,  A  Melanesian  vocabulary  shows  not 
indeed  a  strict  correspondence,  but  the  same  sort  of  variation; 
«"<&,  wula,  hula^  *  moon ' ;  buwa,  rua,  woayfua,  hua,  *  fruit.' 

I^  ia  very  common  in  Melanesia  to  support  b  with  m,  and 
sometimes  also  so  to  strengthen  p ;  a  labial  is  kept  in  that 
^from  turning  into  a  semivowel  or  becoming  explosive. 
^  therefore  the  range  from  jd  to  A  is  very  common,  so  the 
change  from  je>  to  w  is  not  unknown  ;  the  Florida  word  malei 
'place,'  is  the  Bugotu  baky  and  it  may  be  reasonably  thought 
^  the  Malay  pulang  ^  to  go  back,'  is  the  Mota  mulang. 
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Na%ah. — It  has  been  shown  how  n  and  d  are  connect 
and  interchange^  and  how  in  this  way  the  same  word  appea 
with  r,  ty  and  n ;  as  the  common  word  rau  'a  leaf/  dM'OAk 
Fiji  (ndrau),  nau  in  Mota,  togi  in  Vanua  Lava. 

There  is  a  change  of  n  to  n^  in  Melanesia  which  is  not 
all  common ;  jsuch  however  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Fieri 
ngara  'blood/  which   must  be  the  Mota  nara,  that  bei 
again,  as  has  been  shown,  the  Malagasy  ra. 

In  some  Melanesian  languages  the  n  sound,  as  in  SpanL 
is  a  favourite  modification:  such  is  the  case  in  Bugota, 
which,  for  example,  the  suffixed  third  person  singa 
pronoun,  which  is  almost  universally  na,  becomes  na. 

In  Santa  Cruz  the  interchange  of  /  and  n  is  common,  a 
like  other  changes  of  the  same  character  in  that  langus 
confusing  ;  but  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  change  of  n  to 
Such  a  change,  however,  is  characteristic  of  the  language 
Alite,  an  islet  on  the  coast  of  Malant^.  There  the  m 
common  words  which  are  everywhere  found  with  n  have 
such  as  malu  '  a  bird '  for  manu,  haUa  '  large,'  for  paina  m 
a  few  miles  off.  This  change  is  of  course  another  form 
that  from  n  to  r ;  and  in  this  way  d  and  /  come  to  appear 
variations  of  the  same  word. 

The  change  of  m  to  n  is  remarkable  in  Espiritu  San 
There  words  which  are  elsewhere  very  common  with 
appear  with  n  instead;  the  very  common  nianu  'a  bir 
becomes  nanu  ;  lima  '  hand,'  Una ;  tnata  '  eye,'  nata. 

What  appears  to  me  the  most  interesting  change  from 
is  that  to  ng.  There  are  in  a  great  part  of  Melanesia  ti 
sounds  of  m,  the  second  being  of  a  more  nasal  characti 
The  breath  passes  for  a  little  through  the  nose ;  the  soui 
is  held  and  delayed  a  little  in  the  nose  before  the  lips  op 
with  the  sound  of  m.  We  now  use  the  change  from  Bom 
to  Italic,  or  vice  rersa,  to  express  this  sound  in  print,  but  it 
instructive  to  observe  that  natives  wishing  to  express  it 
writing  their  own  language  have  combined  ng  and  m.  i 
eordingly  it  is  found  that  this  m  changes  frequently  to  ng] 
word  commonly  used  for  '  house '  in  the  Banks'  Islands 
in  some  form,  ima,  which  is  the  same  with  Javanese  un 
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Hahy  rufna ;  and  aa  the  m  in  the  latter  words  becomes  m 
in  the  Banks'  Islands  words  uma,  ima,  im,  em^  so  m  becomes 
in  other  Banks'  Islands  dialects  ng^  s^d  a  house  is  eng  in 
Ureparapara.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  presence  of  two 
forme  of  the  same  word  in  Fiji  is  to  be  explained^  lima  *  five/ 
uid  liga^  linga,  *  hand.'  In  the  islands  where  m  is  sounded, 
the  word  is  always  lima,  not  li7na,  so  that  it  naturally  passes  to 
linga.  Thus  in  Maori  also  rima  is  *  five,'  and  ringa  is  *  hand.' 
Liquids. — The  interchange  or  indifierent  use  of  r  and  /  is 
too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  dwelt  upon ;  the  changes 
from  them  are  interesting  to  ^  and  dh.  I  only  know  one 
i^gioQ  in  which  r  becomes  f/,  two  islands  of  the  Banks' 
group.  In  Motlav  children  never  pronounce  r,  but  as  they 
grow  up  they  begin  to  say  it ;  in  a  neighbouring  district  of 
the  same  island  no  one  says  r,  every  one  substitutes  y  for  it ; 
Motlav  children  and  Bun  men  say  j/on,  bogos,  for  ran,  boros. 
1q  Ureparapara  (as  the  island  is  called  at  Mota)  it  is  a 
^tter  of  dialect,  some  use  r  some  g,  some  say  maros,  some 
^^oyoSf  8ome  paner,  some  paney ;  their  island  is  Norbarbar  or 
Noybaybay.  A  direct  change  of  r  Xo  dh  1  only  know  in  a 
very  small  district  of  Saddle  Island,  of  which  Motlav  is  part. 
There  they  said  idhesei,  inggedh,  when  their  neighbours  use 
^ff^t  ingger.  But  this  is  parallel  with  the  change  of  /  to  dh, 
which  prevails  in  Bugotu  in  Ysabel.  There  a  great  number 
of  words  which  have  /  in  Florida,  and  elsewhere,  have  dh 

• 

^8tead;  the  very  common  word  for  house,  for  example,  in 
Florida  vale,  becomes  vadhe,  the  Florida  bolo  *  a  pig '  is  bod/io. 
But  the  word  for  house  is  very  well  known  with  r ;  the 
Maori  whare.  So  also  the  Florida  bolo  is  boro  in  Duke  of 
York  Island.  Thus  the  change  of  r,  /,  dh^  is  very  plain  in 
^t  region ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  to  extend  further ;  the  Mota 
nora  *  yesterday,'  is  in  Florida  nola,  in  Bugotu  nodha,  in 
^ggao, again,  hora.  This  change  also  is  found  in  Fiji;  for  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  eagi=:dhangi  is  the  same  with  San 
^nstoval  and  Maori  rangi,  Malay  langit,  Mota  lang,  although 
**Je  signification  varies  between  sky,  rain,  wind,  and  the 
*tiiiosphere  generally. 
Silfilants. — The  interchange  again  of  8  and  A  is  a  matter 
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of  course.  Both  are  absent  in  Santa  Cruz  and  Duke  of  York 
Island.  When  Santa  Cruz  people  first  came  to  Norfolk 
Island,  great  amusement  was  caused  by  their  attempts  to 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  scholars  from  other  islands, 
Sasaka,  Wehuhu,  in  which  were  these  unwonted  sounds. 
Changes  of  8  to  ch  and  dh  are  found ;  in  Vaturanga  Sato 
becomes  Chavo  ;  in  Fiji  c=zdh  often  represents  8  and  h  in 
other  languages.  The  change  to  z  is  slight,  and  found,  for 
example,  in  kuzi,  the  Savo  form  of  the  word  for  '  rat ' 
given  above. 

Aspirates, — The  change  of  A  to/  at  Fagani  has  been  men- 
tioned. At  Lakona  and  in  the  Torres  Islands  there  is  a 
tendency  that  way.  The  most  interesting  variation  is  found 
in  Florida,  where  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  h  is 
used,  but  in  one  district  z  regularly  represents  it,  and  in 
another  dh.  The  negative  is  thus  taho,  iazo,  and  tadho.  The 
people  who  use  z  and  dh  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  h ; 
it  is  merely  the  fashion  in  their  place  to  say  tazo  and  iadho, 
a  variation  which  education  is  already  beginning  unfor- 
tunately to  efface.  The  connexion  of  h,  /,  v,  w,  b,  has  been 
already  shown  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  common  word 
for  fruit,  in  Melanesia  hua  and  fua  in  San  Cristoval,  hm 
and  vua  in  Malanta,  tcoa  in  Mota,  in  Malay  bua.  So  we 
have  haka,  faka^  vaka^  waka^  paka^  for  a  ship ;  and  the  Duke 
of  York  tcinaga  *  food,'  is  the  Fate  rinatiga,  the  hinag  and 
sinaga  of  the  Banks'  Islands. 

It  will  have  been  well  understood,  no  doubt,  that  these 
changes  of  consonantal  sounds  in  Melanesian  languages  are 
not  exhibited  as  peculiar  and  exceptional  phenomena.  If 
they  were  such,  they  would  have  less  value  than  I  suppose 
they  have.  It  is  not  for  me  to  bring  examples  of  similar 
changes  in  languages  much  better  known  than  these  to 
philological  students,  or  even  in  the  language  which  we 
speak  ourselves.  To  bring  forward  fresh  examples  of  what 
is  known,  to  enlarge  a  little  the  field  in  which  philology 
exercises  itself,  is  all  that  I  venture  to  attempt. 
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Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  LL.D. 

{BMd  at  th$  Society'' 8  Meeting^  on  Friday ^  November  6,  1885.) 

Blase,  a  white  mark  on  a  horse's  forehead  (Scand.).  Bailey 
i\m'' Blaze  (in  a  Horse),  a  white  Face,"  ed.  1745.  The 
word  is  somewhat  older;  Ogilvie  gives  a  quotation  from 
Cowley,  but  omits  the  reference.  It  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  Dutch,  but  is  more  likely  Scandinavian;  from  Icel. 
^^  a  blaze  or  white  star  on  a  horse's  forehead,  Swed.  bld% 
or  ifeei,  Dan.  bits.  Cf.  Du.  bles;  O.Du.  blesse  (Hexham); 
6.  Blasse  (Fliigel).  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  is,  that  it  is  not  the  primary  word  blaze,  a  flame, 
but  a  secondary  form,  which  ought  to  show  vowel-change, 
M  that  we  should  expect  to  find  a  Mid.  E.  bles,  and  a  mod.  E. 
ife«  or  bleeze.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by  Eliige,  who 
gives  the  G.  Bldsse,  sb.  paleness,  also  a  blaze,  as  derived  by 
vowel-change  from  the  adj.  blass,  pale,  M.H.G.  bias,  pale, 
Wd,  orig.  *  shining,'  closely  allied  to  the  M.H.G.  strong 
i^euter  sb.  bias,  a  blaze,  cognate  with  A.S.  bkese.  The  sense 
'bald 'in  M.H.G.  well  illustrates  the  word  bhze,  as  applied 
^  marks  made  on  trees  by  chipping  away  the  bark.  The 
word  for  'flame'  is  spelt  both  blase  and  blese  in  the 
Promptorium.  I  would  therefore  explain  blaze,  in  this 
^^^  as  a  phonetic  spelling,  in  which  the  a  denotes  the 
•OQnd  of  the  M.E.  e  or  ee. 

Bltf.  I  wish  to  record  an  early  example  of  this  word. 
"When  we  came  abreast  of  the  bluff-head,  ...  we  edged 
away  from  it " ;  1699,  W.  Dampier,  A  New  Voyage,  iii. 
137.   Cf.  E.  Fries,  bluffen,  blaffen,  in  Koolman. 

'^e.  Whether  banfire  is  really  bane-fire,  we  may  leave 
^  Dr.  Murray.  I  make  a  note  of  two  very  pertinent  quota- 
tiont.  In  Golding's  tr.  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.  bk.  vii.  ed. 
1603,  leaf  87  back,  there  is  an  account  of  a  plague ;  and  it  is 
^  of  the  dead  bodies : 

*%  either  lothly  on  the  ground  vnburied  did  they  lie, 
Or  els  without  solemnitie  were  burnt  in  bone-fires  hie." 
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Again,  in  the  first  part  of  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  Act 
sc.  3,  we  read : 

"  Now  will  the  Christian  miscreants  be  glad, 
Kinging  with  joy  their  superstitious  bells, 
And  making  bonfires  for  my  overthrow. 
But,  ere  I  die,  those  foul  idolaters 
Shall  make  me  bonfires  with  their  filthy  bones.'* 

Booty,  plunder.     In  my  Dictionary,  I  have  derived  boofS^ 
from  the  corresponding  Scand.  forms,  such  as  Icel.  b^i;  an^ 
I  find  that  Eluge  takes  the  same  view,  supposing  that  th^ 
word  was  confused   (as  it  probably  was)  with  boot,  profit-^ 
But  I  am  now  quite  certain  that  this  view  is  wrong ;  anJ- 
that  we  took  the  word,  not  immediately  from  Scandinavian, 
but  mediately  or  at  second-hand,  through  the  French.     Th^ 
history  of  the  word  proves  it.     It  is  not  used,  that  I  know 
of,  in  Middle  English,  but  appears  soon  after  1500.     When 
first  borrowed,  it  had  the  exact  F.  form,  viz.  butin.     Examples 
are  given,  s.v.   buten,    in   Croft's  index  to  Sir   T.   Elyot's 
"  Govemour."     Palsgrave  has  both  forms,  with  and  without 
the  final  n.     Thus  he  has :  ''  I  parte  a  butyne  or  a  pray  taken 
in  the  war,  Je  butyne  "  ;   and  again,  "  Boty  that  men  of 
warre  take,  butin,"     The  loss  of  n  occurs  again  in  our  adj. 
haughty,  M.E.  hautein.     Hence  our   booty  is  from   the  F. 
butin,  explained  as  *  a  booty,  prey '  by  Cotgrave ;  and  the  F. 
butin   was   of  Teutonic   (probably  of  Scandinavian)  origin,  r 
See  bottino  in  Diez.    Wedgwood  cites  Palsgrave,  and  hints, 
that  the  word  is  French,  but  does  not  say  so  explicitly.  ^ 

Botargo,  a  cake  made  of  the  roe  of  the  sea-mullet  (ItaL))i! 
This  word  is  given  by  Nares.     It  so  happens  that  the  word  |^ 
mentioned  in  Rabelais  in  company  with  ''sausages" ;  but  thei 
is  no  evidence  that  a  botargo  was  made  like  a  sausage ;  it  in 
a  kind  of  hard  cake.    Capt.  Smith,  in  1614-5,  speaks  of  ''  <|^ 
fish,  greene  fish,  Sturgion,  MuUit,  Caviare,  and  Buttargci 
ed.  Arber,  p.  240.     In  1614,  he  says  that  '' Cape-Blif 
Spaine,  Portugale,  and  the  Leuant,  [serve]  with  Mullet; 
Puttargo,**  p.  197.     I  think  the  explanation  ''sausage, 
due  to  confusion  with  the  Span,  botarga,  one  sense  of  vf 
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18  "a  kind  of  large  sausages  '^ ;  whereas  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  very  close  connection.  Cotgrave  gives  the  F.  pL  form 
hotarffim ;  Littr^  gives  botargue,  and  (rightly,  as  I  think) 
Bays  that  the  word  is  Italian,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
Spanish.  Florio  (1598)  gives  the  very  form  botargo,  'a 
tind  of  salt  meate  made  of  fish  vsed  in  Italy  in  Lent.' 
Torriano  (1688)  gives  the  fern.  pi.  form  hotarghe^  'a  salt 
meat  made  of  the  hard  rows  of  the  fish  cefah^  i.e.  mullet. 
I  find  no  such  use  of  the  word  in  Spanish ;  and  I  think 
therefore  that  we  may  safely  put  the  word  down  as  Italian. 
The  modem  Ital.  form  is  buttarga,  explained  by  Meadows  as 
*  sturgeons'  eggs  pickled.'  Littr^  refers  us  to  this  modern 
Ital.  form,  but  it  is  better  to  take  the  old  form  botargo  at 
once.  As  to  the  etjrmology  of  the  Italian  word,  I  find  no 
s^ggeetion.  Mahn  refers  the  Span,  botarga  to  the  Lat» 
^^n%,  a  sausage ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  nothing  to 
call  in  the  Spanish  form. 

I  will,  however,  venture  on  a  guess  which  seems  to  me 
i^a^nable,  viz.  that  botargo  may  have  been  named  from  the 
fish  itself.  Torriano  gives  us  cefcUo  as  the  fish's  name,  which, 
of  courge,  means  *  big-head,'  from  Gk.  ice^oXi;.  Now  botta^ 
Ays  Florio,  is  '  a  kind  of  fish  called  a  Millers  thumbe,  or  a 
V^i  and  bota  is  ^  a  fish  that  gruntetfa,  called  a  mole-bout.' 
-^  that  is  now  wanting  is  evidence  to  show  that  botta  can 
i&ean  a  mullet ;  meanwhile,  we  find  that  the  miller's  thumb 
IS  alflo  called  a  bull-head,  and  that  the  Ital.  botta  can  even 
meim  a  toad,  no  doubt  from  its  swelling  itself  out ;  cf.  Lat. 
oo^tt/tM,  a  sausage,  with  which  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may 
»*  su  ultimate  connection.  Cf .  Du.  bot^  a  plaice ;  Florio  s 
vMk'hmt  (above) ;  and  E.  halibut^  which  show  how  vaguely 
osh-names  can  be  used.     The  G.  buUe  means  a  flounder. 

Headows'  Ital.  Diet,  gives  a  form  which  throws  some  light 
^pon  the  sufiix  also.  Besides  buttarga,  he  gives  bottarga, 
^^^rica,  a  sort  of  cavaire  [i.e.  botargo].  This  suggests  that 
ootdrgo  was  formed  from  bota  by  adding  the  compound  suffix 
*^^^,  which  I  suppose  occurs  again  in  Balearic. 

1  find  a  note,  that  in  Shaw's  Travels  we  are  told  that 
Qiollets  are  caught  remarkably  large  on  the  I^orthern  coast. 
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of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  This  again  coanec 
botargo  rather  with  Italy  than  with  Spain. 

Box,  Christmas.  The  word  box  in  Chriatmas  box  no  long 
conreya  any  obvious  meaning.  It  was  an  actual  box,  mw 
of  earthenware,  in  vhich  apprentices  collected  pence  fro 
customers  at  Christmas;  when  sufficiently  filled,  it  w 
broken  to  get  at  the  contents.  See  the  account  in  Bran 
Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  i.  494.  Brand  quotes  In) 
Mason's  Handful  of  Essaies,  1621  :  "  he  never  doth  good  t 
his  death;  as  an  apprentice's  box  of  earth,  apt  he  is 
take  all,  but  to  restore  none  till  hee  be  broken  " ;  and 
another  parallel  quotation,  dated  1642,  we  find :  "  like  tl 
Christmas  earthen  boxes  of  apprentices." 

Braid,  full  of  deceit  (E.).  In  a  well-known  passage  i 
All's  Well,  iv.  3.  73,  nearly  all  the  modem  editors  explaii 
the  word  hraid  as  deceitful,  '  since  Frenchmen  are  so  hnid. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  M.E.  braid  is  a  sb.,  not  an  adjectin 
and  means  deceit,  trick,  art,  fraud;  and  no  one  has  madi 
any  attempt  to  show  how  it  can  be  an  adjective,  as  it  obvionili 
is,  in  this  passage.  The  fact  is  aimply,  that  braid  is  hen  i 
contracted  form  of  braided,  and  braided  of  course  mesa 
'  furnished  with  tricks,  full  of  deceits,'  which  is  much  stronge 
than  merely  '  deceitful.'  This  contraotion  of  words  endiDj 
in  -ded  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  Middle  Englisl 
attentively ;  and  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Sir  F,  Madden  ii 
his  note  to  1. 347  of  Will,  of  Palerne,  which  I  have  reprinted 
He  notices  the  occurrence  of  coniaund  for  eomaunded,  gtri 
for  girded,  and  adds  that  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Wycliffil 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Modern  English  has  spread  for  th 
past  participle,  not  spreaded;  so  also  led,  not  leaded;  n^ 
not  readed.  The  same  occurs  with  words  ending  in  -Ut 
shortened  to  <;  as  in  alight  for  alighted,  and  so  on.  Tb 
contraction  can  take  place  when  ^  or  if  is  preceded  either  b; 
another  consonant  or  by  a  long  vowel,  but  not  otherwise. 

Home  Tooke  actually  took  braid  to  be  the  past  participl 
of  the  verb  bray,  to  pound ;  and  explained  braid  to  mesi 
bray'd,  i.e.  pounded,  and  so  '  compounded.'  This  forw 
meaning  is  quite  unnecessary. 
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It  is  material  to  observe  that  the  form  braid  for  braided 
actually  occurs  in  the  pp.  of  the  verb,  viz.  in  Sir  Gawayn  and 
the  Qrene  Knight,  2069  :    "  The  brygge  watz  brayde  down," 
i.e.  the  draw-bridge  was  braided  down,  let  down  suddenly. 

It  thus  appears  that  Shakespeare  has  used  braid  for 
hraidfd  improperly ;  it  should  only  be  contracted  when  it 
is  really  a  past  participle,  not  when  used  adjectivally.  A 
good  early  example  of  this  adjectival  use  of  words  ending  in 
'd  is  Chaucer's  gatided,  i.e.  furnished  with  gauds.  Gf. 
heard-edf  hom-ed,  gi/Ued. 

Build.  I  have  shown  that  our  build  is  the  A.S.  byldan, 
derived  by  vowel-change  from  bold,  a  dwelling.  I  have 
also  considered  the  A.S.  bold  as  borrowed  from  the  Icel.  bol, 
&  dwelling.  But  I  find  another  account  of  bold  in  an  article 
by  Sievers  on  the  Noun-suffix  -tra,  printed  in  Paul  and 
Braune,  Beitrage,  v.  529.  He  says  bold  is  for  *bol/>',  by 
metathesis  for  ♦Jo/^=A.S.  boil,  a  dwelling  (cf.  Bootle  in 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire).  This  ^bopl-  or  boil  is  due  to  a 
Teutonic  *bo-plO',  or  ^bo-pro-,  a  form  in  which  we  recognize 
the  Tent,  base  bu-,  and  the  Aryan  suffix  -ira.  This  brings  us  to 
the  root  I  have  already  indicated,  but  accounts  for  the  suffix 
differentlv. 

To  appreciate  Sievers'  view,  his  other  examples  must  be 
examined ;  we  have  a  sure  parallel  in  the  case  of  needle,  of 
which  another  form  was  neeld  ;  for  this  neeld  certainly 
contains  the  Aryan  suffix  -ira. 

^  It  has  not  been  yet  noticed  that  this  term  is  more 
^n  200  years  old.  Brand,  in  his  Antiquities  (ed.  Ellis,  iii. 
^^)>  quotes  an  example  in  which  a  cad  means  an  attendant 
^^rit.  Quoting  from  Osborne's  Advice  to  his  Son,  8vo., 
Oxford,  1656,  p.  36,  he  remarks  that  Osborne  compares  a 
wife  or  husband  to  a  cad.  Unhappy  marriages  "  must  needs 
J^nder  their  sleepe  unquiet,  that  have  one  of  those  cads  or 
feniiliars  still  knocking  over  their  pillow."  This  refers  to 
^^  belief  that  ghosts  disturb  sleepers  by  keeping  up  a 
^stant  knocking.  I  remain  of  opinion  that  cad  is  the 
**ttie  word  as  the  Scotch  cadie.  In  Michel's  Critical  Inquiry 
^to  the  Scottish  Language,  1882,  p.  183,  we  read :   "  The 
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cadies,  an  interesting  class  of  people,  who  acted  both  m 
commissionaires  and  watchmen,  at  times  lent  a  helping  hand 
to  the  hangman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Their  name 
was  originally  the  same  with  F.  cadet,  which  is  also  English." 
See  aidet  in  Littr^,  where  the  familiar  and  ironical  uses  of 
the  word  are  exemplified.  A  cadf/  who  became  assistant- 
hangman  lent  his  name  to  reproach. 

Carnival.     I  have  already  shown  that  Littr^  seems  to  hsTe 
misunderstood  the  word  camekvarium,  which  meant  a  time 
of  feasting,  and  not  of  fasting.      The  mistake  arose  with 
Ducange,  or  rather  with  Charpentier,  the  writer  of  the  supple- 
ment.    He  explains  Carneievan'um  as  a  day  of  fasting;  bat 
at  once  proceeds  to  give  an  example  in  which  the  term  was 
applied  to  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  which  was  a  feast-day. 
He  quotes  a  passage  beginning :   "  De  ludo  Camelevar.   In 
Dominica  dimissionis  camium  "  ;  etc.      Here   we  see  the 
source  of  confusion.     Lent  is  called  dimmio  camium,  Tenr 
properly ;    and  the  Sunday  preceding  Lent  was  called  the 
"  Sunday  of  the  fast."     But  it  always  was,  and  still  remains 
true,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  Sunday  of  the  fast  "  was  iMf^ 
feast-day  ;   and  carnelevarium,  taken  alone,  means  precisely 
the  same  as  camelevamen,  explained  in  Ducange  as  '  a  day  of 
revelry '  (Bacchanalium  dies)  ;  and  as  carmlerale,  given  as 
another  name  for  Quinquagesima.     The  Lat.  levare  means  to 
solace,  please,  comfort ;  and  all  its  derivatives  partake  of  this 
meaning.     Ducange  further  refers  us  to  Fitzstephen,  where, 
however,  the  word  camelevaria  appears  rather  to  refer  to 
Shrove-Tuesday,  which  was  a  feast-day  also.     See  the  pas- 
sage quoted  in  Brand's  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  61,  note. 
Brand  refers  to  Pegge's  edition  of  Fitzstephen,  1772,  p.  74. 
The  very  same  passage  is  given  at  p.  214  of  Thoms'  edition, 
of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  and  his  various  readings  ar& 
worth  notice.     His  text  has  Carnwale,  translated  by  *  Shrove- 
tide ' ;    but  the  various  readings  give  the  forms  Camiml^w 
Carnikvatna,  and   Carnelevaru     The  word  camitaiia  is  nn^ 
meaning,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  merely  a  popular  corraptiou 
of  carnilevaria,  the  syllable  le  being  dropped,  and  the  suffix 
-aria  turned  into  -alia. 
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Cinchona.  I  haye  shown,  in  my  Supplement,  that  the 
ght  spelling  is  ChinchofM^  named  from  the  Goantess  of 
hinchon.  I  have  now  to  add  that,  according  to  Pineda's 
pan.  Diet.,  C/iinchon  is  a  small  Spanish  town,  in  the  pro- 
ince  of  New  Castile.  The  town  is,  in  fact,  so  small  that  it 
B  not  marked  in  Black's  Atlas. 

Cobra,  a  snake.  (Port. — L.)  In  a  translation  of  BujQPon's 
Nat.  Hist.,  1792,  ii,  277,  the  snake  is  called  *  cobra  di  capello, 
or  hooded  serpent.'  Cobra  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor  Bailey. 
Webster  gives  cobra  de  capello,  Ogilvie  gives  cobra  de  capello, 
with  cobra  di  capello  and  cobra  da  capello  as  alternatives. 
CaaselFa  Diet,  has  cobra  capelia,  cobra  capello,  cobra  de  capello, 
cobra  di  capello,  and  informs  us  that  cobra  di  capello  is  right, 
l^ecaase  eapella  means  a  chapel,  and  not  a  hood^  But  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  cobra  di  capello  is  not  only  wrong, 
but  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  phrase  is 
Portuguese,  and  the  word  di  is  Italian.  The  word  de  might 
stand,  as  that  is  the  Portuguese  preposition ;  but  the  right 
form  should  surely  be  do  (masculine).  Do  in  Portuguese 
means  *  of  the';  whereas  de  only  means  *of';  cobra  do 
cop^lk  is  '  snake  with  the  hood,'  and  is  correct. 

I  have  to  add  that  none  of  these  Dictionaries  give  the 
^ymology  of  cobra ;  nor  can  I  find  it  in  Diez  or  Littr^ ; 
"Mff,  indeed,  anywhere  else.  But  it  is  simply  the  Lat. 
cokhra^  a  snake,  used  by  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal.  Capello 
w  the  O.F.  chapel  (P.  chapeai*) ;  see  ehaplet  in  my  Dictionary. 

^^  a  plant.  (Span. — ^Peruvian.)  I  have  already  spoken 
o'  cacao,  which  is  Mexican,  and  of  cocoa^  which  is  Portu- 
guese. Coca  is  distinct  from  both,  and  is  Peruvian.  It  is 
described  in  Pineda's  Spanish  Dictionary,  who  refers  us  to 
'•  Acosta's  Natural  History  of  the  West  Indies,  lib.  iv. 
^-  22,  p.  252.  See  also  JoyfuU  Newes  out  of  the  newe 
'iwnde  Worlde,  by  J.  Frampton,  1577,  fol.  101,  back.  The 
^Psn.  spelling  is  coca,  but  the  Peruvian  is  ctica,  of  which  form 
^•^  Span,  word  is  a  corruption.  This  is  certain  from  the 
^wcription  by  the  Peruvian  Inca  Garcilasso,  in  his  Royal 
^mtnentaries  of  Peru,  bk.  viii.  c,  15.  Rycaut's  translation 
peaks  "  of  the  Herb  which  the  Indians  call  cuca,  and  the 

PUL  Tnuis.  18S5-6.  19 
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Spaniards  coca"  I  cannot  find  that  Mahn  has  any  authority 
for  saying  that  the  word  is  also  Mexican.  The  plant  groir 
wild  in  Peru. 

Contraband.  I  have  marked  contraband  as  Italian,  and 
think  the  quotation  in  Littr^  justifies  this,  as  it  says  the  tera 
was  used  by  the  Venetians  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tb 
French  form  is  already  in  Cotgrave.  The  Spanish  form  i 
precisely  the  same,  but  it  is  not  given  in  Minsheu  (1623] 
and  only  appears  in  Pineda's  Span.  Dictionary  (1740).  Ther 
is  an  early  example  of  it,  however,  in  Howell's  Letter 
(Sept.  8,  1623),  where  he  mentions  ''ropa  de  contrahando 
prohibited  goods,"  Letters,  sect.  3,  let.  6.  Here  ropa  is  i 
Spanish  form,  the  Italian  has  roba.  The  form  contrabandista, 
a  smuggler,  is  certainly  Spanish;  the  ItaL  has  contra- 
bandiere. 

Cowslip.  I  have  explained  this  as  originally  cow-shp^  tha 
literal  sense  being  '  the  droppings  of  a  cow.'  Mr.  Magnuasoa 
points  out  to  me  that  the  Icel.  word  for  the  flower  is  ku-reK 
i.e.  cow-droppings,  and  that  the  Icel.  word  was  borrowei 
from  the  A.S.  cU-slyppe,  the  latter  part  of  the  word  being' 
translated  in  order  to  preserve  the  meaning.  Odd  as  tbi» 
may  seem,  it  is  matched  by  the  prov.  E.  cow-daisy,  whick 
does  not  mean  the  flower,  but  the  circle  of  cow-dung,  also 
called  cow'blake,  cow-clap,  cotc-plat,  cow-shard,  cow-sham;  seo 
Halliwell.  Another  prov.  E.  name  for  cow-slip  is  cow-stripplin^ 
or  cow-stropple,  lit.  cow-dribblings,  or  the  last  milk  drawiL 
from  a  cow  by  pressure.  See  strip,  strippings,  stroakingSf  and 
strop  in  Halliwell. 

Creel,  a  kind  of  basket.  (Gaelic.)  M.E.  crel,  with  long  t, 
"  A  basket  and  iij  kreles "  ;  Wills  and  Inventories,  Sartees 
Soc,  i.  224;  a.d.  1564.  Spelt  creill  in  Laing's  Select 
Bemains  of  Scottish  Poetry,  King  Berdok,  1.  25  ;  also  in  th^ 
Ballad  of  the  Wooing  of  Jok  and  Jenny,  st.  7.  See  alaop 
creil  in  Jamieson.  The  etymologies  in  Jamieson  cannot  be^ 
right.  It  is  a  Gaelic  word,  spelt  craidhleag  by  Macleod  ani 
Dewar,  who  explain  it  by  'a  basket,  a  creel.'  O'Reillf 
quotes  *  craidlag,  a  basket,'  from  Shaw's  Gael.  Diet.  I 
suppose  it  is  allied  to  cradle. 
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Crow-bar.     I  give  the  asual  acoount,  that  the  crouhbar  was 

pTo\>ably  named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  crow's  beak. 

Th.e  old  name  was  simply  craw,  withoat  the  bar ;   see  under 

Prise,  p.  320.      Cotgrave  has :    "  Corbin,  a   crow ;    bee  de 

corbin,  a  chirurgeon's  toole,  called  a  crowes-bill." 

Crowd.     The  verb  to  erou?d  answers  to  M.E.  crouden,  to 

posh.     The   related  A.S.  word  is  given  by  Ettraiiller  and 

Leo  as  *crSodan,     I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  form  of  the 

mfinitive  is  theoretieal ;    and  I  entirely  fail  to  discover  any 

possible  reason  why  the  A.S.  infinitive  should  not  have  been 

^cHidan,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  M.E.  form.     There 

are  only  two  examples  of  the  verb  in  all  A.S.  literature. 

One  gives  us  ci'ydep  as  the  3  pers.  sing,  present,  and  the 

other  gives  us  er^ad  as  the  past  tense.     Both  of  these  could 

easily  come  from  an  infinitive  ^crudan,  precisely  as  we  get 

the  3  pers.  sing.  pros.  byh/>,  short  for  bygep,  and  the  pt.  t. 

WaA,  from  biigan,  to  bow.     The  only  related  word  is  the 

0.  Dutch  krutjden,  to  push,  given  by  Hexham ;    now  spelt 

^ijm^  by  loss  of  d.     Now,  precisely  as  the  0.  Dutch  buygen, 

^  bow,  answers  to  A.S.  hiigan,  so  the  0.  Du.  kruyden  must 

answer  to  an  A.S.  eriidan.    After  writing  this  note,  I  found 

uiat  Stratmann  has  already  made  this  suggestion. 

Davit  The  etymology  of  this  nautical  term  is  uncertain. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  Capt.  Smith  (Works,  ed.  Arber, 
P*  793,  A.D.  1626)  spells  it  Dauid,  and  prints  it  in  italics  as 
u  it  were  a  man's  name.  He  speaks  of ''the  blocke  at  the 
Jkui(k  ende."  Perhaps  this  is  the  right  solution,  though 
^®  cannot  tell  what  relation  this  David  was  to  Davy  Jones. 
^<  Fennell  called  my  attention  to  the  above  passage. 

'WL  I  have  wrongly  marked  this  word  as  0.  Dutch, 
whereaa  it  occurs  in  A.S.,  though  ignored  by  the  Dictionaries. 
-^^  A.S.  form  is  del,  neuter  sb.,  dat.  delle,  also  dtelie;  this 
^^  is  clearly  from  a  stem  ^dal-jo,  and  only  difiiers  from  dale 
111  having  a  different  stem.  I  find  />cBt  del  and  of  />am  dielle 
^  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ed.  Birch,  L  647  ;  to  deopan  delle, 
^^  ii.  71 ;  and  even  the  compound  dellwuda,  i.e.  a  dell-wood, 
ii  ii.  --^32. 
loiley.     I  find  a  MS.  note  by  Pegge,  that  "  Doyley  kept  a 


^^^S" 'refers  t^^^  ^°J  *;«.atV«  ^»^  j^,  .atoe  fct        j^o^ 
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[ceL  diiSa^  to  swathe,  wrap  ap,  prov.  E.  duddle,  to  wrap  up 
w'armly  and  unnecessarily,  to  coddle;  and  the  old  word 
kiddles,  bundles  of  dirty  rags,  in  Filkington's  Works 
[Parker  Soc.),  p.  212.  Wedgwood  has  already  connected 
iuds  with  the  idea  of  shaking  or  flapping ;  and  derives  duds 
from  the  verb  dodder  or  dudder,  to  shake.  The  truth  is 
rather,  that  this  yerb  and  duds  are  both  from  the  same 
Ajyan  root. 

Buffer,  a  feeble,  inefficient  person.  (Scand.)  This  slang 
ierm  is  really  Scottish,  being  the  Lowl.  Sc.  dotofart,  duffart^ 
stupid,  spiritless,  inefficient.  Jamieson  illustrates  itself 
lufficiently,  and  rightly  connects  it  with  dauf,  a  stupid 
Fellow,  dowf,  dull,  flat,  melancholy,  inactive,  hollow,  inert ; 
rhich  is  nothing  but  the  Icel.  daufr,  i.e.  the  Scand.  form  of 
EL  deaf,  A  nut  without  a  kernel  is  called  in  E.  a  deaf  nut, 
in  Scotch  a  dowf  nit.  The  number  of  related  words  is  large, 
ilready  in  Gothic  we  find  qfdobnan,  to  become  dumb  or 
lilent^  from  daubs,  deaf ;  led.  dofna,  to  become  dead  (as  a 
limb),  to  become  dull  (as  the  mind),  from  daufr,  deaf;  also 
iqfi,  torpor,  daufleikr,  sloth,  daufingi,  a  sluggard,  a  dufier; 
Du.  doof,  deaf,  dof,  faint,  dull,  heavy,  hoUow-sounding,  dof, 
the  low  sound  of  oars,  a  hollow  sound  ;  Dan.  dot,  deaf, 
idee,  to  blunt,  dull ;  Low  G.  doov,  deaf,  empty,  sad,  dull ; 
iuff,  dull-sounding,  dim-coloured,  etc.  The  u  is  shortened 
trom  ou,  which  again  is  from  the  Icel.  au  or  o,  Dan.  and 
$wed.  o.  The  alliance  with  E.  deaf  is  thus  concealed.  The 
mffiz,  in  Scotch,  is  the  same  as  the  £.  -ard,  as  in  slugg-ard, 
irunk-ard. 

Ease.  The  etymology  of  the  F.  aise  is  a  well-known  crux. 
Prof .  Mayor  has,  however,  sent  me  a  note  to  say  that  the 
Liow  Lat.  form  was  agius.  He  writes :  ''In  the  Archiv  f ijr 
at.  Lexikographie,  ii.  112,  published  early  in  1885,  you  will 
ind  agius,  cited  from  the  Poetae  SDvi  Garolini  i.  427.  5 : — 
agius  inter  frondentes  lauros  habitans.' "  This  is  obviously 
i  note  of  considerable  importance ;  the  form  corresponds  to 
hat  of  ItaL  agio,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Low  Lat. 
igias  seems  to  be  here  an  adjective,  not  a  substantive,  and  to 
nean  '  at  ease '  or  '  at  liberty.'     (I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add 
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solution,  and  I  can  sapply  some  of  the  missing  links.  The 
A.S.  earh  became  M.E.  ar},  arh,  are},  arje,  etc.,  with  great 
varieties  of  spelling ;  see  Stratmann  and  Matzner.  Amongst 
these  varieties  we  find  three  instructive  forms.  In  the  Moral 
Ode,  L  20  or  19,  Dr.  Morris  (Specimens,  part  i.)  gives  the 
spelling  Ar^e  for  the  nom.  pi.,  with  the  sense  'slack'  or 
'remiss/  from  the  Trin.  MS.  The  Jesus  Coll.  MS.  has 
Sretce.  But  the  Lambeth  MS.,  as  printed  in  Morris's  Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  First  Series,  p.  161,  1.  17,  has  Hr^e.  We 
next  come  to  an  important  passage  in  the  Cursor  Mundi, 
1*  17685,  where  we  find  the  precise  form  and  sense  required. 
Here  the  Gottingen  MS.  has  '*  Joseph,  be  noght  m,"  i.e. 
J^oseph,  be  not  afraid.  It  would  appear  that  the  final  vowel 
is  due  to  the  vocalisation  of  the  final  guttural ;  the  final  -ge 
of  the  plural,  gave  a  final  -^  in  the  plural,  easily  weakened 
to  -ie^  and  hence  the  singular  in  -t  or  y.  If  this  be  not  quite 
^i^tf  the  Dictionary-slips  will  help  us  out.  Meanwhile,  I 
^nk  this  etymology  may  be  accepted.  It  is  just  mentioned 
^  Jamieson  as  a  possibility  ;  but  the  other  etymologies  (if 
BQch  they  can  be  called)  which  he  suggests,  are  all  out  of 
the  qaestion.  It  is  certainly  not  allied  to  G.  Hhre,  A.S.  dr, 
hononr ;  nor  to  Icel.  ogn,  terror ;  nor  have  I  any  faith  in  the 
Irish  earadh,  a  refusal,  fear,  distrust. 

wwtt,  a  true  copy.  I  have  explained  this ;  it  is  merely 
^•F'  edretey  Lat.  eztracta.  But  I  have  to  add  that  Mr. 
Stevenson,  of  Nottingham,  tells  me  that  the  M.E.  word  is 
^thU,  and  observes  that  it  is  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  where 
^*  Way,  who  so  seldom  erred,  has  quite  missed  the  point, 
™i>printed  the  article,  and  given  a  wrong  note.  It  should 
'^  thus :  "  Streete^  catchepolis  bok  to  gader  by  mercy- 
inents " ;  i.e.  an  estreat,  a  catchpoll's  book  to  collect  fines  by. 

«dutast.  Exhaust  was  at  first  a  past  participle,  as  its  form 
"■^ows.   See  Sir  T.  Elyot,  The  Govemour,  ed.  Croft,  ii.  59. 

Poeie,  Fease,  Pheeze.  The  word  pheeze  in  Shakespeare 
^  explained  by  Schmidt  as  *  to  tease '  or  ^  annoy.'  He  adds 
ftat  some  explain  it  by  '  beat,'  others  by  '  drive.'  Webster 
^plains  it  by  *  to  whip  with  rods,  to  beat,  to  worry,  to  tease.* 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  explaining  it  by  '  to  whip/ 
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The  proper  sense  is  *  to  drire  away/  or  '  to  put  to  flight '  r 
precisely  the  A.S.  fisian,  M.E.  fesen  ;  see  /e9en  in  Stratmann^ 
who  gives  ten  examples  ;    and  see  Nares.    The  explanation 
*  to  whip '  arose  with  Heame,  who  so  explains  it  in  a 
in  Srob.  of  Brunne's  tr.  of  Langtoft,  p.  192,  1.  1,  and 
another  passage  at  p.  274,  1.  14.     In  both  places  it  obvioui 
means  to  put  to  flight,  or  drive  away.    The  etymology        ^ 
wrongly  given  both  in  Webster  and  Ogilvie.    Webster  cci^q. 
fuses  it  with  another  modem  word  feaze,  to  unravel.     OgiL^^^ 
separates  the  two,  but  refers  Shakespeare's  feesu  to  F.  fe^^^er, 
to  whip.      I  may  add  that  three  good  examples  of  fetse, 
to  harass,  worry,  and  hence  to  punish,  occur  in  the  YoA 
Mysteries. 

The  etymology  is,   accordingly,   from    the  A.S.  fkmn^ 
a  dialectal  variation  of  fysian,  to  drive  away*     Ag^^y  fy^ 
is  a  by-form  of  f^san,  the  usual  form  ;    and  /yisan  is  derived 
by  vowel-change  from  the  eidj.fua,  prompt,  quick.     Thus  the 
original  meaning  of  feeze,  as  a  transitive  verb,  is  to  cause  to 
be  quick,  to  make  any  one  flee  hurriedly.     We  may  exphnn 
the  phrase  '^I'U  pheete  his  pride  "  in  Troilus,  ii.  3.  215,  by 
!^  I'll  drive  his  pride  away " ;    or,  as  we  should  now  say, 
^*I'll  take  down  his  pride."     The  phrase  "  I'll  pheeze  you" 
in  the  first  line  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  means,  literally, 
"I'U  make  you  run  away   pretty   quickly;"    but,  in  the 
mouth  of  Christopher  Sly,  it  is  a  mere  vague  and  unmeaning 
threat. 

Fester*  a  sore;  as  a  verb,  to  rankle.  (F. — L.)  I  have  shown 
that  the  verb  to  fester  occurs  in  P.  Plowman.  In  my 
Dictionary,  I  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
the  word  may  be  English  ;  and  Mahn  does  the  same.  Wedg* 
wood  refers  us  to  the  Walloon  a'Sfiater,  to  become  corrupt,  to 
smell  badly.  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
are  all  wrong ;  and  the  solution  is  easy  when  once  suggested. 
It  is  a  French  word,  and  derived,  quite  regularly,  from  the 
Lat.  fistula.  The  proof  may  be  seen  in  Godefroy,  who  has 
at  last  recovered  for  us  both  the  noun  and  the  verb.  The 
verb  is  festrir,  to  fester,  as  in  "la  plaie  commence  a  featrir,'* 
the  wound  begins  to  fester;   it  also  occurs  actively,  in  the 
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sense  '  to  cover  with  wounds/  The  verb  is  derived  from  the 
sb.y  which  is  much  commoner^  and  spelt  in  various  ways, 
Bucli  as  fintle^  festre^  feste,  fe%ke^  fesque^  etc.,  meaning  an 
'Jeer,  or  festered  wound ;  as  in — "  Moult  boins  surgiens  est 
ki  eet  warir  de  featre,*^  i.e.  he  is  a  very  good  surgeon 
who  knows  how  to  cure  a  fester.  The  form  fiestre  also 
occurs,  and  this  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the  fact, 
already  proved  by  me,  that  the  former  ^  in  £.  /enter  was 
sometimes  pronounced  long.  The  derivation  is  obviously,  as 
I  have  said,  from  Lat.  fistula^  whence  also  F.  Jhlule,  which 
Cotgrave  explains  as  ''  the  running  sore  called  an  issue  or 
fistula."  Fistula  becomes  F.  festre  and  E.  /eatery  just  as 
c/uirtula  gives  F.  eharire,  E.  charter^  and  the  pL  ace.  glandulaa 
gives  F.  giandreSy  E.  glanders. 

.  The  change  from  i  to  e  is  also  regular ;  with  /eatre  from 
fistula  compare  sec  from  aiccmy  /erme  from  firmusy  etc. ;  see 
Bracbet,  Hist.  Fr.  Grammar. 

The  result  is,  accordingly,  that  in  the  original  French,  the 
"Verb  \a  derived  from  the  sb.,  and  this  will  give  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  in  English.  We  must  take  the  sb.  /eater  to 
xneaa  "a  running  sore,"  and  hence  derive  the  verb.  At  the 
■^e  time,  it  would  seem  that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  verb  which 
<^^e  first  into  use  in  England,  and  still  seems  to  be  the 
wore  important. 

Petiih.  We  find  "  Fetisao,  which  is  a  kind  of  god,"  in  W. 
I^WDpier  (1699),  A  New  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  105.  Our 
M\»h  answers  to  the  F.  /itiche;  whereas /^^i8«o  answers  to 
^^^  Port,  /eitigOy  whence  the  F.  word  is  borrowed ;  as  already 
^plained. 

^®^ter,  to  lay  the  spear  in  rest.  (F. — ^Teut.)  "  His  speare 
^^  Mired  "  ;  Spenser,  F.  Q.  iv.  4.  45.  The  verb  is  derived 
from  M.E.  /euter,  a  rest  for  a  spear  ;  "  With  spere  festened 
in  Mr"  ;  Will,  of  Palerne,  3437  (cf.  3593).— 0.  F.  /eutre, 
*^*>  a  piece  of  felt  (Cotgrave) ;  older  spelling  /eltre,  a  rest 
'®''  the  lance,  of  which  numerous  examples  are  given  in 
I'wiefroy.  (It  is  remarkable  that  this  sense  is  not  in  Cot» 
P^^%  nor  in  Littr^,  being  now  quite  lost.)  The  derivation 
^^^  to  show  that  the  lance-rest  was  lined  or  fitted  with 
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felt ;  in  fact,  the  F.  feutre  means  anything  made  of  felt,  as  a 
hat ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Span,  fieltro.  The  F.  fevkrt 
also  means  a  kind  of  packing  or  padding,  and  feutrer  is  to 
stuff  or  pad  a  saddle.  Thus  the  £.  sb.  feuier  is  simply 'a 
pad.'  We  find  also  Port.  feltrOy  Ital.  feltro,  felt.  All  these 
are  obviously  of  Teutonic  origin ;  from  the  word  which 
appears  in  E.  as  felt ;  cf.  Du.  viltf  Swed.  and  Dan.  filtt  G. 
filz ;  see  Felt  in  my  Diet.  I  have  there  remarked  that  the 
A.S.  felt  has  not  yet  been  exemplified ;  it  occurs,  however, 
in  Wright's  Vocab.  120.  5—"  Centrum,  uel  filtrum,  fett!' 
Diez  remarks  that  the  r  in  feltro  is  excrescent,  as  is  often 
the  case  (he  says)  after  t.  If  we  have  to  account  for  it  by 
analogy,  no  doubt  some  reason  for  it  can  be  produced. 

Mahn,  in  Webster,  gives  nearly  the  correct  account,  but 
further  imagines  that  the  word  was  influenced  by  the  Lat 
fulcrum^  which  is  quite  needless,  and  in  no  way  helps  us.    * 

Feuterer,  a  dog-keeper.  (F.— Low.  Lat. — C.)  In  M.E.  I 
can  only  find  the  entry :  "  Fedorarius,  a  fewtrer  "  ;  Wright's 
Vocab.  682.  29.  Whether  this  is  the  same  word,  is  not 
quite  certain.  The  word  is  tolerably  common  in  Tudo^ 
English,  and  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  ii.  1,  where  Carlo  calls  Puntarvolo  "a  yeomn' 
feuterer"  because  he  stands  holding  his  dog.  It  occurs  again 
in  Beaumont  &  Fletcher,  and  in  Massinger ;  see  Nares. 
There  is  a  clear  example  in  Massinger's  Picture,  Act  v.  sc  1» 
quoted  by  Nares  and  in  Todd's  Johnson,  where  ''an  honest 
f/eoman  feuterer''  is  explained  to  be  "just  such  a  one  as  you 
use  to  a  brace  of  greyhounds,"  etc. 

The  word  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  veuterer,  and  Phillips 
is  right  in  equating  it  to  a  Low  Lat.  veltrarius^  though  he  does 
not  tell  us  where  to  find  this  form,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  in  Ducange.  The  Low  Lat.  veutrarius  occurs  in  the  Cloee 
Rolls,  5  Hen.  III.,  m.  7  (vol.  i.  p.  462)  ;  see  N.  &  ft. 
6  S.  xii.  370.  I  suppose  that  veuterer  really  stands  for 
f^eutrer,  by  a  slight  confusion ;  it  is  derived,  by  adding  the^ 
sufi^x  -er  of  the  agent,  from  O.F.  f>eutre,  later  form  vauUrey 
explained  by  Cotgrave  as  "  a  mungrell  between  a  hound  and. 
a  maistifie,  fit  for  the  chase  or  hunting  of  wild  Bears  and 
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Boars."  The  mod.  F.  mutre  is  in  Littr6.  The  oldest  O.F. 
form  is  relire  (see  Burguy),  the  same  as  Ital.  veltro,  a  grey- 
hound (Florio).  Diez,  Scheler,  Littr^,  and  Burguy  all 
deriye  veltre  from  Low  Lat.  ace.  veltrum ;  and  they  are  agreed 
that  this  is  another  form  of  the  word  which  appears  as 
vertagtis  in  Martial,  14.  200.  1,  and  also  as  vertaga,  tertragaf 
rertagraf  all  meaning  *  greyhound  ' ;  see  Lewis  and  Short, 
^lian  says  the  word  is  Celtic  (see  Diez) ;  and,  in  fact, 
Williams'*  Com.  Diet,  gives "  guilter,  a  mastiff."  A  curious 
trace  of  the  Low  Lat.  word  occurs  in  Wright's  Vocab.  812. 
43,  where  we  find :  "  Sec  veltria^  a  lese  of  grehowndes."  A 
similar  etymology  is  given  in  Mahn's  Webster ;  but  Mahn 
^g^S^ts  an  alternative  etymology  from  G.  futterery  one  who 
provides  with  fodder,  quite  forgetting  that  E.  words  are 
seldom  borrowed  from  High  German,  and  that  this  quite 
fails  to  account  for  the  diphthong  eu.  It  is  notorious  that 
terms  of  the  chase  are  commonly  of  F.  origin.  The  change 
from  initial  /  to  9  is  common.  The  contrary  change,  from 
f7  to  /,  is  rare ;  but  there  is  a  clear  example  in  the  word 
fitches,  which  occurs  three  times  in  the  A.Y.  of  the  Bible, 
and  is  put  for  vetches;  from  O.F.  veche^  Lat.  wcia.  All 
students  of  Dante  remember  the  famous  word  veltro  (Inf.  i. 
101).     Wedgwood  gives  the  same  etymology,  but  is  very  brief. 

Ky,  in  the  sense  of  '  coach.'  With  respect  to  this  word, 
we  must  not  forget  that  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  1818,  spoke  of ''  the 
ancient  Fit/coaches  " ;  see  the  beginning  of  chap.  1  of  the 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 

PnrL  I  have  shown  that  Jurlis  a  corruption  of  fardk.  I 
Snd  an  excellent  example  in  Gelding's  Ovid,  ed.  1603, 
leaf  138, 1.3. 

'Anon  the  Maister  cryed — 'strike  the  topsayle,  let  the  maine 
Sheate  flie,  and  fardle  it  to  the  yard.'     Thus  spake  he,  but 
in  vaine.' 

Wedgwood  cites  from  Bailey  the  spelling  /arthel,  with 
;he  same  sense.  Cf.  "  He  that  should  fardle^up  a  bundle  or 
laddle  of  the  fooleries  of  mans  wisdome,  might  recount 
ironders ; "  (1603)  J.  Florio,  tr.  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  b.  ii. 
J,  12  ;  ed.  Morley,  p.  278,  col.  1. 
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Gamboge.  I  have  called  this  word  a  corruption  of  C(M»- 
bodia.  It  is  now  obvious  to  me  that  it  is  not  an  E.»  corruption, 
but  the  necessary  form  of  the  name  in  French.  In  mocL  F. 
the  name  for  gamboge  is  gomme^gutfe,  but  Littr^  notes  tlie 
adj.  gambodique,  meaning  '  belonging  to  gamboge.'  The 
true  E.  word  is  not  gamboge,  but  cambodia,  though  it  is  now 
obsolete.  This  appears  from  a  notice  of  "  the  ydlow 
purging  Gum,  which  we  thence  call  Cambodia"  This 
follows  upon  a  description  of  the  country  of  Cambodia^  by 
W.  Dampier  (1699),  A  New  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  105. 

Oavial,  the  crocodile  of  the  Gknges.     (F.-^Hind.)    This 
name  is  given  in  Webster  and  Ogilvie,  and  the  English 
CycIopsDdia  gives    Oavialis  as  a  genus  of  the    Croeodihhf 
including  Oavialis  Gangeticus,  the   Gavial  or  Nakoo.    The 
form  gavial  is  French,  and  is  given  by  Littr^.     Ogilvie  says 
it  is  the  name  of  the  animal  in  Hindostan  ;  and  there  we  are 
left,  to  make  what  we  can  of  it.     By  help  of  Prof.  Cowell,  I 
learn  that  it  is  not  the  Hindustani  name,  but  only  a  French 
travesty  of  it  (unless  the  French  took  it  from  us,  in  which 
case  it  is  an  English  travesty  of  it).     The  Hindustani  name 
is  ghariydl,  a  crocodile ;    spelt  with  a  peculiar  r,  so  dificult 
for  a  European  to  pronounce,  that  v  has  been  substituted  for 
it ;    see  Piatt,  Hind.  Diet.,  1884,  p.  934.     Piatt  also  giTCS 
the  Hindi  and  Bengali  forms,  which  are  much  the  same. 
Some  connect  it  with  a  certain  Skt.  word  meaning  '  plate'; 
but  Prof.  Cowell  thinks  that  this  connection  is  only  true  of 
the  Hind,  ghaviydly  a  plate  of  brass  for  beating  time,  which. 
may  be  merely  a  homonym,  and  not  the  same  word.    Ther^ 
are  some  splendid  specimens  of  gaviala  in  the  South  Eens^ 
ington  Museum. 

Geek,  a  dupe.  (Du.)  The  word  is  well  known  as  occur-^' 
ring  in  Twelfth  Night,  v.  351.  Mr.  Wright's  note  is :  "  Ii^ 
Anglo-Saxon  gedc.  Mid.  E.  geke,  is  a  cuck6o,  and  this  i« 
always  said  to  be  the  origin  of  our  word;  but  the  cuckoo ol 
real  life  is  anything  but  a  dupe."  It  is,  however,  a  fact^ 
hitherto  unnoticed,  that  geek  is  not  related  to  A.S.  geac  ii^ 
any  way  whatever.  In  the  first  place,  the  A.S.  geac  did  no<^ 
become  geke  in  M.E.,  but  ]eke  or  yeke,  more  correctly  ^di^ 
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It   18  very  rare,  but  a  quotation  for  it  is  given  by  Halliwell, 

p.    951.     In  Shakespeare,  the  alliteration  in  *  geek  and  gull' 

shoiwrs  that  the  g  was  hard.     I  do  not  think  that  geek  wiU  be 

found  in  Middle-English  at  all.     The  word  furnishes  one 

0101*6  example  of  the  fact  to  which  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first 

to    draw  attention,  viz.  that  the  number  of  Dutch  words 

imported  into  Tudor-English  was  considerable.     The  word  is 

not  E.,  but  Dutch.     Hexham's  Du.  Dictionary  (1658)  gives  : 

'*  Grecky  a  Foole,  a  Foole  in  a  play,  or  a  Sot ;    Oecken,  to 

Mock,  to  Flout,  or  to  Jest ;  Geckemt/e,  Foolerie ;  "  etc.     It 

is    precisely  the  same  word  as  the  G.  Geek,  with  the  like 

sense.    The  Or.  Geek  is  quite  distinct  from  G.  Ganch.     Kluge 

gives  the  M.H.G.  forms  gee,  geeke,  meaning  *fool' ;  and,  as 

cognate  words,  the  Du.  gek,  Dan.  g/ek,  a  fool,  Icel.  gikkr,  a 

pert,  rude  person.     Thus  the  word  is  formed  on  a  base  gek-, 

which  distinguishes  it  from  G.  Graueh,  Icel.  gattkr,  a  cuckoo, 

from  the  base  oauk,  strengthened   form  of   geuk.      It  is 

quite  true  that  the  Icel.  gattkr  produced  the  Scottish  gowk, 

^•E.  gouk   and   gok,    and  that  gouk  sometimes    means   a 

nmpleton ;   but  this  is  a  mere  coincidence  and  proves  no 

relationship. 

Hatchet.  The  F.  hachette  is  a  dimin.  of  hache.  This,  with 
l^ez  and  Littr^,  I  have  derived  from  the  G.  hacken,  to  cut. 
I  believe  this  is  now  doubted.  There  is  an  O.F.  hapiette,  a 
Ratchet  (Roquefort),  and  a  Low  Lat.  hapiola,  a  hatchet. 
These  suggest  a  Low  Lat.  *hapia,  which  would  produce  the 
^-  fern,  hache,  precisely  as  the  Lat.  apium,  parsley,  has 
produced  ache.  If  this  be  right,  we  must  refer  hache  to  the 
^•H.G.  kappa,  a  sickle,  or  rather  to  some  by-form  of  it.     Cf. 

*1*J  F.  happe,  a  hook,  from  happa  itself.     Further  light  is 

desired. 

**y.  I  have  given  the  etymology  of  hny  from  the  A.S. 
%» which  is  the  form  occurring  in  the  A.S.  Gospels.  But 
**  answers  rather  to  the  form  heg,  which  is  also  found, 
'•^mples  are  :  "  Foenum,  heg  " ;  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed. 
^Mcker,  278.  30.  "  Fenile,  heg-hus,"  i.e.  hay-house ;  id. 
^^^'  36,  It  occurs  also  in  jElfred's  tr.  of  Beda  ;  see 
^worth  and  Toller's  A.S.  Diet.     In  Matt.  xiv.  19,  we  find 
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the  0.  Northumbrian  heg^  Mercian  hdeg  ;  cf.  Icel.  hey^  Dan^ 
and  Swed.  ho. 

Hobbledehoy,  a  lad  approaching  manhood.     (F.)    Jamiesoi^-^^^ 
gives  this  form,  and  says  it  is  French,  but  does  not  full^^^j^ 
explain  it.     Halliwell  says  that  hobledehoy  occurs  in  1540,  i:-.^  j|^ 
Palsgrave's  Acolastus.     He  also  remarks — "  Tusser  says  tfca^^^ 
third  age  of  seven  years  is  to  be  kept  under  Sir  Hobbard  cz^j^ 
Hoy.''     I  wish  to  correct  this,  as  he  has  quite  misunderstoc^^^ 
the  passage.     Tusser,  in  his  Husbandry  (E.D.S.),  sect  6^C^Q 
says  as  follows : — 

"  The  first  seven  yeers,  bring  vp  as  a  childe  ; 
The  next,  to  learning,  for  waxing  too  wilde ; 
The  next,  keep  under  sir  hobbard-de-hoy.*'' 

That  is.  Sir  Hobbard  de  hoy  is  to  be  kept  under;   unfer. 
standing  by  the  term  a  lad  who  is  over  14,  and  under   2l 
years  of  age.     I  wonder  that  no  one  has  yet  quite  hit  off 
this  phrase.     Jamieson  suggests  that  the  first  part  of  the 
word  is  the  F.  hobreau  (in  Cotgrave)  ;   but  he  forgets  aa 
important  fact,  viz.  that  hobreau  must  of  necessity  have  been 
spelt  hobrel  in  0.  French,  though  this  form  does  not  appear 
in  Littr^.     We  might  suppose  hobble  to  represent  hobbrel, 
but  we  can  do  still  better ;  for  Godefroy  gives  the  very  fona 
hobel,  "oiseau  de  proie."     Hobrel,  later  hobreau,  is  a  mere 
variant  of  this,  and  means,  says  Cotgrave,  *'  the  hawk  termed 
a  hobby;  also  a  mungrell,  or  halfgentleman,  one  whose  father 
or  mother  were  of  mean  parentage."     Roquefort  says  only 
"  a  poor  gentleman  " ;    and  see  hobereau  in  Littr^.      Thi 
agrees  well  enough  with  Cotgrave's  explanation  of  marmaiUe 
which  he  says  means :  "  young  rascals  or  scoundrels,  the  fri 
of  the  vulgar,  a  troop  of  lewd,  idle,  or  unprofitable  hober  ^^^ 

dihoies"     Hobble,  taken  alone,  is  one  of  low  birth,  one  of  th ^^ 

vulgar   fry.     The  youthful  age  of  this   particular   kind  c.         >f 
vulgar  or  mongrel  scoundrel  is  implied  by  the  epithet  de  ho        y# 
i.e.  of  to-day.     Hoy  is  clearly  the  O.F.  hoi  (Burguy),  no^^-w" 
spelt  hut;  the  Span,  form  remains  hoy  still.     The  O.F.  hoi       is 
Lat.  hodie,  short  for  hoc  die.     Hence  hobel  de  hoy  is  a  jr^le 
fellow  of  to-day,  a  young  upstart.      Hobel  is  a  diminuti-Te 
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O.F.  liobe^  a  hobby,   and  is  allied  to  the  E.  hobby,  a 
ctirrow-hawk,  a  hawk  of  small  size  and  inferior  kind,  whence 
passed  into  a  term  of  contempt.     It  was  even  applied  to 
jtIlb  ;  for  Cotgrave  also  gives  obereau  without  the  initial  A, 
id  explains  it  as  "  a  hobby  (Hawke) ;  also,  a  young  minx, 
little  proud  squall."     See  hobby  (1)  in  my  Dictionary, 
^ockday,  Hoke-day,  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter.     (E,) 
OT'  examples  of  hoke-day  and  hoke-tide  see  Brand's  Popular 
Liitiquities,  where  there  is  an   excellent  article  upon  the 
.\&l>ject.     The  derivation  usually  given  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  G.  hoch  Tag,  or  HockzeiU      Even  Mahn 
knows  no  better.     It  is  little  short  of  disgraceful  that  Old 
English  should  ever  be  derived  from  modem  Qerman  ;   of 
course,  we   are  not  informed   by  what  channel   the  word 
reached  us,  nor  why  the  G.  Tag  was  turned    into  day,  or 
tlxe  Q.  Zeit  into  tide.     It  is  obvious  that  we  must  either  treat 
the  word  as  English,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  Scandinavian,  or  else 
g;ive  it  up.     I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  English. 

Our  best  guide  will  be  the  history  of  the  word.  In 
modem  books,  the  vowel  is  treated  either  as  short  or  long ; 
°ut  it  was  originally  long,  and  the  more  correct  form  is 
^keday.  The  shortening  of  vowels  is  not  uncommon  ;  a 
8^  example  is  supplied  by  rood,  which  is  the  same  word  as 
'^l  here,  as  in  hoked^y,  the  vowel  was  originally  long. 
-Brand  gives  three  quotations  from  Matthew  Paris ;  in  all 
"^ree  it  is  spelt  hokedaie  ;  Matthew  of  Westminster  also  has 
hohd^iy ;  so  also  hokedai  in  the  Monasticum  Anglicum,  in  an 
^trument  dated  1363,  and  in  other  authorities ;  all  cited  by 
Brand.  When  we  come  down  to  a.d.  1450,  we  find  the 
'P^Uing  hok'day.  Thus  the  history  shows  that  the  old  name 
^^  hokeday,  with  a  long  o,  and  that  it  occurs  in  Matthew 
^aris,  who  died  in  1259.  This  takes  us  back  to  1250,  long 
^lore  the  period  when  Englishmen  first  became  acquainted 
^ith  High  German. 

*Ve  have  next  to  find  the  meaning.  All  the  extracts 
^'^ow  that  the  day  was  kept  as  a  boisterous  whole  holiday, 
^^^oted  to  sport  and  rude  merriment.  I  shall  assume  that  it 
^^eant  'day  of  sport,*  and  see  what  comes  of  iU 
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We  have  next  to  turn  it  into  A.S.  This  is  easily  done; 
for  the  modem  hook^  though  an  unrelated  word,  answers  to 
M.E.  hok  (with  long  6),  and  A.S.  hdc.  Hence  the  A.S.  for 
hokedai  must  be  ^hdc-dceg.  Now  I  take  this  *h6c  to  he  the 
very  word  which  Ettmiiller  gives  as  the  supposed  original 
whence  was  formed,  by  adding  a  suffix,  the  tolerably  common 
A.S.  hocor^  hdcer,  mockery,  derision,  M.E.  hokevj  mockery 
(used  by  Chaucer).  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  German 
comes  in  to  our  assistance,  in  a  very  different  way  from  tbat 
which  is  in  vogue  amongst  those  who  derive  Anglo-Saxon 
from  G-erman.  The  Old  High  German  has  the  exact  counter* 
part,  the  true  cognate  form,  of  this  missing  A.S.  ^hdc.  The 
O.H.G.  is  huohy  variously  spelt  huah,  huh,  M.H.G.  huoch^ 
huch,  huh,  duly  given  by  Schade  as  meaning  originally 
'  laughter,'  and  hence  mockery,  derision,  and  (I  would  add) 
sport.  Schade  suggests  an  ultimate  connection  with  Lat. 
cachinnu8,  laughter,  Gk.  Ka')(a^€^v,  Skt.  kakh,  to  laugh,  from 
the  imitative  root  kak,  to  laugh.  My  proposal  is,  ac- 
cordingly, to  explain  ^hdcdceg  as  laughter-day,  day  of  fun 
and  mockery,  and  hence  to  derive  hokedai/. 

In  support  of  this,  let  me  just  say  that  the  day  was  one 
not  merely  of  sport,  but  of  actual  mockery  and  derision. 
The  hoke-tide  included  hoke-Monday  and  hoke- Tuesday,  the 
latter  being  also  called  hoke-day.  The  Monday  was  for  the 
men,  and  the  Tuesday  for  the  women.  "  On  both  days  the 
men  and  women,  alternately,  with  great  merriment  inter- 
cepted the  public  roads  with  ropes,  and  pulled  passengers  to 
them,  from  whom  they  exacted  money,  to  be  laid  out  in 
pious  uses."  The  gist  of  the  sport  was  to  heap  derision  on 
the  unoffending  passer-by.  At  some  places  the  men  used 
to  "  hoc  the  women  on  Monday,  and  contra  on  Tues- 
day." This  is  a  plain  proof  that  actual  mockery,  or 
as  we  should  now  call  it  *  horse-play,'  was  the  real  business 
of  the  season,  as  shown  by  the  verb  to  hoc. 

If  this  derivation  may  be  allowed,  we  may  at  once  go  a 
step  further,  and  explain  the  festival  once  common  at  harvest- 
home  in  East  Anglia,  and  known  as  the  hoky,  hawkie,  hocky, 
or  (corruptly)  horkey.     Here  again  we  start  from  the  form 
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oky^  which  is  simply  the  adjective  of  hokey  answering  to  an 
lS.  form  *h6c%g.  The  connection  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the 
'ord  hock'Cart  in  connection  with  this  feast.  Herrick,  in  his 
[esperides,  has  a  poem  called  "The  Hock-cart,  or  the  Harvest 
[ome."  It  was  also  called  the  Hockey-cart.  The  long  o 
appears  in  the  spelling  Hoacky  in  the  lines  in  Poor  Bobin's 
Imanack  for  August,  1676  : 

"  Hoacky  is  brought  home  with  hallowing, 
Boys  with  plumb-cake  the  cart  following." 

^t  the  harvest-home,  it  was  usual  to  distribute  cake  to  the 

poor.    This  was  called  the  Hoky-cake  or  Hockey-cake.     All 

these  particulars  are  given  by  Brand.     The  hoky  was  not 

necessarily  accompanied  by  horse-play  ;   but  it  was  incum- 

\)ent  on   all   to   make   as  much  noise  as  possible,  by  loud 

Bliouting  and  promiscuous  singing,  a  drummer   or  taborer 

accompanying  the  hock-cart. 

The  connection  of  hockey  or  hoky  with  hock-day  or  hoke-day 
18  suggested  by  Mahn ;  but  he  refers  us,  for  both  words,  to 
the  G.  hoch  ! 

A  precisely  similar  variation  of  vowel- sounds  is  shown  in 
the  name  of  the  game  hockey,  hawkey,  or  hookey  ;  formed  in 
precisely  the  same  way  from  the  homonym  hdc,  a  hook ;  see 
^^7  Dictionary  on  the  word. 

Hopscotch.  The  origin  of  this  word,  as  the  name  of  a 
gwne,  is  given  by  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  ed. 
^™,  ii.  440.  It  is  an  unmeaning  perversion  of  Scotch- 
^i^rs^  which  is  the  old  name  in  Poor  Robin's  Almanack 
lor  1677,  where  poor  Robin  tells  us  **  the  time  when  school- 
Ws  should  play  at  Scotch-hoppers.'*  Why  the  hoppers 
should  be  Scotch,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Perhaps  it  was 
^  Northern  game.  Jamieson  alludes  to  the  game  of  Scots 
^^  English,  which  I  suppose  was  what  is  now  called  *  the 
t^?  of  war.'  In  my  early  days,  the  *  tug  of  war '  was  called 
^fnch  and  English. 

Inveigle.  I  have  shown,  in  my  Supplement,  the  proba- 
"'"ty  that  inveigle  is  nothing  but  a  corrupt  form  of  the  late 
^•E.  ateugle,  to  blind,  to  cajole.     My  theory  of  the  word  is 

^  Truif .  ISSM.  20 


translates  F.  enfranger  by  the  E.   \ 
seemed  a  much  more   reasonable  pi 
which  was  to  be  used  to  mean  '  to 
enveugler  may  easily  have  been  used 

r  E.  en-veugle  for  a-veugle  might  arise,  t 

into  invegle  or  inveigle  ;  we  must  rem 
was  also  spelt  avegler,  I  should  i 
speculation,  if  it  were  a  mere  theory 
tion  to  it  because  it  is  a  factf  that  sue 
took  place  in  Anglo-French.  In  TV 
Manuel  des  Peches,  ed.  Fumivall,  1 
the  word,  enveoglir^  to  blind  ;    which  i 

,*  of  aveoglir.     This  form  is  not  notice 

must  observe  that  this  most  imports 

I  must  all  be  grateful,  is  extremely  it 

fail  to  find  in  it  words  that  must  have 
mod.  E.  inveigle  is  derived  from  the 
Moreover,  this  singular  corruption  : 
particular  word.  There  are  at  least 
viz.  in  the  verb  to  impoverish  and  in  i 
the  former  case,  the  O.F.  verb  was  c 
the  Anglo-French  forms  were  enpoi 
the  references,  see  Impoverish  in  t 
Dictionary.  Again,  the  sb.  aposteme 
fume,  and  imposthume ;  see  Aposteme 
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jitppey  a  cassock.  The  latter  is  the  same  as  Ital.  giubba, 
Span,  alj'uba.  Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (1623)  has:  ^^aljubon 
Xorisco,  a  Moorish  cassocke  ;  aljuba,  a  kind  of  long  Moorish 
cassocke  comming  below  the  knee."  The  word  is  Moorish,  i.e. 
Arabic.  From  Arab,  jubbat,  explained  as  "  a  waistcoat  with 
cotton  qnilted  between  the  outside  and  lining  ;  '*  Rich.  Diet, 
p.  494.  So  Diez,  Scheler,  and  Littr^.'  Halliwell*s  additions 
to  Nares  give  an  example  of  the  shorter  form  jup,  a  petticoat. 

Mpie,  a  ghostly  water-horse.  (Gael.)  Jamieson  says  of 
kelpie: — "lean  form  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  term, 
luJesa  it  be  originally  the  same  with  ca/f;  kelpie  being 
described  as  a  quadruped,  and  as  making  a  loud  bellowing 
noiae.  This,  however,  it  is  said,  rather  resembles  the  neighing 
of  a  horse."  Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  matter  by  a 
Passage  quoted  by  Brand ;  see  his  Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii. 
513.  Graham,  in  his  Sketches  of  Perthshire,  1812,  p.  245, 
Bays:— "Every  lake  has  its  kelpie y  or  water-horse,  often  seen 
Dy  the  shepherd,  as  he  sat  in  a  summer's  evening  upon  the 
trow  of  a  rock,  dashing  along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  or 
orowsing  on  the  pasture- ground  upon  its  verge."  We  thus 
^  that  the  kelpie  is  a  kind  of  horse,  that  makes  a  loud 
hellowing  or  neighing  sound,  and  browses  beside  a  lake.  It 
18  highly  probably  that  the  word  is  Gaelic.  There  is  a  Gaelic 
^ri  which  seems  to  me  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  Macleod  and  Dewar  give  the  Gael,  calpach,  colpach, 
*a heifer,  a  steer,  a  bullock,  a  colt;"  colpa,  "a  cow  or  horse." 
The  Irish  is  colpa,  colpach^  "  a  cow,  heifer,  bullock,  steer, 
colt";  O'Reilly. 

^ttuiel  (1).  I  have  said  that  a  kennel  for  a  dog  answers 
^  W  Lat.  canile.  This  word  is  not  in  Ducange.  It 
'^Qrs,  however,  twice  in  Wright's  Vocabularies,  ed. 
Quicker,  198.  29;  and  380.  38.  *' Canile,  domus  canis, 
httnda  hus  "  ;  and  "  Canile,  hunda  hus." 

&M1,  a  village,  in  8.  Africa.     We  sometimes  see  mention 

^f  a  Caffre  kraal,     Webster  says  it  is  pronounced  with  the 

**  as  a  in  father,  or  else  like  the  E.  crawl.     He  calls  it  a 

-'^Qtch  word,  but  suggests  that  it  was  borrowed  from  a  native 

iaoguage.     It  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  the  word  was 
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probably  Portuguese,  and  that,  whereas  the  Du.  kraal  W 
borrowed  from  a  word  used  by  the  natives,  the  natives  them- 
selves may  have  borrowed  it  from  Portuguese;   just  as  we 
find  the  words  fetish  and  assegai  to  be  of  Portuguese  origiiu 
I  therefore  suggest  the  Port,  curral,  an  enclosure  for  cattUr 
a  fold  for  sheep,  the  true  sense  being  enclosure.     This  would 
be  a  very  natural  word  to  apply  to  the  African  village ;  and, 
in   fact,   Webster    explains  Du.    kraal    to   mean   "village, 
enclosure,  park."   The  Spanish  form  is  corral^  meaning  a  prd 
or  enclosure,  especially  for  cattle,  near  a  house;   and  this 
word  corral  is  not  uncommon  in  English  books. 

The  Span,  corral  is  extended  from  cotro,  a  ring  of  peopl© 
formed  to  see  a  show ;  carro  in  Portuguese  means  an  area  ia 
which  to  bait  bulls.  Diez  thinks  that  this  sb.  was  developed 
from  the  Span,  phrase  correr  toros,  to  run  bulls,  to  hold  » 
bull-fight.     If  so,  the  etymology  is  from  Lat.  currere,  to  ruiu 

Lagoon.  I  have  given  this  word  as  Italian,  but  I  believe 
we  shall  find  that,  as  a  fact,  we  first  took  this  word  from  the 
Spanish  laguna.  Thus  Dampier  says  (A  New  Voyage,  1699, 
i.  241) — "  The  mouth  of  this  Lagune  is  not  Pistol-shot  wide.*^ 
And  again,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  8,  speaking  of  a  city  near  Santa 
Cruz,  he  says — "  This  City  is  called  Laguna  from  hence :  foi 
that  word  in  Spanish  signifies  a  Lake  or  Pond."  Thus  the 
English  got  their  experience  of  the  use  of  the  word  lagwf 
from  the  W.  Indies,  and  not  (as  I  supposed)  from  Venice. 

Lanner,  Lanneret,  a  kind  of  falcon.  (F. — L.)  These  woidi 
are  given  in  Nares ;  lanner  occurs  in  Skelton's  Philip  Sparowc 
1.  565  ;  lanret  in  the  Prompt.  Parv.  Lanneret  is  merely  th< 
diminutive  form.  From  F.  lanier,  *a  lanner';  Cotgrav€ 
From  Lat.  laniarius,  a  butcher ;  or  properly,  that  whid 
tears  and  rends.  The  canine  teeth  are  sometimes  called  i 
E.  the  laniary  teeth.  The  verb  is  laniarCy  to  tear,  from  tb 
sb.  lanius,  a  butcher.  The  root  of  lanius  is  uncertain,  bu 
there  is  probably  a  connection  with  lacerare,  to  lacerate. 

The  etymology  of  lanner  is  given  in  Webster ;  but  I  intro- 
duce it  here  because  it  enables  me  to  solve  the  difficult  word 
lanyard, 

lanyard.     I    have   shown   that   the   d    in   this  word  tf 
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icreacent,  and  that  the  M.E.  lander  occurs  in  the  Catholicon 
IngHcum,  with  the  sense  of  'thong* ;  also,  spelt  layner,  in 
Crevisa's  tr.  of  Higden,  v.  369.     I   might  have  added  that 
tte  pi.  layneres  occurs  in  the  Knightes  Tale,  1.  1646.     It  is, 
oi  course,  the  F.   laniere,  a  thong,  explained  in  Cotgrave. 
The  difficulty  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  this 
F.  word  is  unknown.     Littr^  shows  that  it  can  hardly  be 
from  Lat.  lana,  wool ;    and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is 
derived  from  Lat.  laniare,  to  tear.     And  here  he  leaves  the 
problem,  just  where  I  have  left  it  myself  in  my  Dictionary. 
Yet  the  etymology  is  really  simple  enough,  when  once  the 
connection  is  perceived.     Cotgrave  gives  the  pi.  tanierea  with 
the  sense  *  hawks'  lunes,'  i.e.  thongs  for  fastening  a  hawk  to 
the  wrist.     Now  the  preceding  entry  in  Cotgrave  is  lanier, 
*a  lanner,'  where  a  lanner  is  a  kind  of  hawk.     I  submit  that 
behave  here  the  missing  connection.     The  hawk  was  named 
fe«wnW,  *the  render,'  from  laniare,  to  tear;  hence  the  adj. 
^niaria,  scilicet  linea,   the   line  belonging   to  the  hawk,  a 
thong  for  a  lanner,  afterwards  extended  in  use   so   as   to 
include  thongs  of  all  kinds.     All  that  we  need  to  alter  is  the 
order  of  the  meanings  as  given  in  Cotgrave.     I  woidd  take 
ioniere,  a  hawk's  lune,  first:    and  hence  deduce  the  other 
®^8e8,  viz.  '  a  long  and  narrow  band,  or  thong  of  leather ; 
*l«o,  a  leathern  string  to  hang  keyes  at.'     Hence  lanyard  can 
oe  safely  referred  back  to  the  verb  laniare  and  the  sb.  lanius. 
^^  farther  illustration  of  the  excrescent  d  in  lanyard,  let  me 
^oiark  that  even  the  word  lanner,  a  hawk,  occurs  with  a 
final  rf.    "  Lanards  and  goshawks,  sparhawks,  and  ravenous 
Wris";  Lingua  (old  play) ;  in  Hazlitt's  Old  Plays,  ix.  379. 

IJlt,  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  jerk,  to  spring.  This  word  occurs 
^  Middle-English,  though  the  Dictionaries  do  not  say  so. 
let  it  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  his  House  of  Fame,  pt.  iii.  1. 133 
(1-  1223),  where  the  Tanner  MS.  has :  "  And  many  floyte 
•od/j/fyM^-home,"  i.e.  and  many  a  flute  and  horn  that  makes 
''^ely  music,  or  horn  to  dance  to.  Again,  in  the  Houlate, 
^'  lix.  1.  761,  we  find:  "the  lilt-pype  and  the  lute,  the 
fydill  in  fist."  The  Dictionaries  give  no  etymology  that  I 
^  find.     However,  the  word  is  probably  Scandinavian,  and 
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allied  to  our  lull,  to  sing  to  sleep.  Cf.  Norweg.  lilla,  UrU* 
to  sing  in  a  high  tone  (Aasen) ;  Old.  Swed.  It/lla,  to  lull 
to  sleep,  given  by  Bietz  under  lulla,  which  is  still  used  iH- 
the  same  sense.  Bietz  also  notices  the  dialectal  Swed.  ISIs^ 
The  connection  with  lull  is  proved  by  the  Du.  luUfp^p^  * 
bag-pipe.  Hexham  gives  the  0.  Du.  lullen,  "  to  keepe  the 
tune  in  a  song ;  d^n  lul,  the  resounding  in  a  song ;  een  luUi^ 
pi/pe,  a  bagg-pipe."  The  t  in  lilt  seems  to  be  ezcrescenta 
or  is,  in  any  case,  a  suffix.  The  primary  sense  is  to  sing 
cheerfully,  then  to  play  dance- music. 

Lither,  pestilent.  In  I  Henrj'-  VI.  iv.  7,  is  a  passage  whert 
Talbot  sees  the  body  of  his  son  borne  before  him,  and,  being 
himself  severely  wounded,  speaks  thus  of  his  own  death. 

"  Thou  antic  Death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to  scorn, 
Anon,  from  thine  insulting  tyranny  .  •  . 
Two  Talbots  wingM,  through  the  lither  sky, 
In  thy  despite,  shall  'scape  mortality.'* 

Here  Dyce  says  it  means  yielding,  in  which  he  follows  Nares 
and  he  adds  that  it  cannot  mean  lazy  or  idle^  as  it  has  bee^ 
wrongly  explained.  Here  he  has  a  fling  at  Staunton,  wh' 
suggests  this  explanation.  But  Staunton  is  much  nearer  tb 
truth,  as  will  appear.  Nares  says  lither  is  soft,  yielding 
pliable;  the  comparative  of  lithe.  He  then  quotes  thi 
passage,  and  four  others.  In  the  last  passage  of  the  five,  k 
admits  that  the  sense  is  '  idle ' ;  in  all  the  other  cases  he  i 
wrong,  as  the  context  proves.  The  second  passage  speaks  c 
'  lither  legs,'  i.e.  lazy  legs ;  the  third  passage  speaks  of 
'  losel  lyther  and  lasye,'  i.e.  a  scamp  who  is  idle  and  lazy 
the  fourth  passage  speaks  of  ladies  daubing  their  ^Uiht 
cheekes,'  i.e.  their  sickly  cheeks,  with  paint.  Nares  als 
gives  litherness  (with  two  examples)  meaning  lazine^  c 
weakness.  The  upshot  is,  that  there  is  not  the  fainter 
pretence  for  connecting  lither  with  lithe.  They  are  total] 
distinct  words,  from  different  roots.  Lithe  is  A.S.  IfS^ 
whereas  lither  (with  short  t)  is  A.S.  li/6er.  Lither  meai 
bad,  evil,  lazy,  idle,  sickly,  and  the  like.  As  applied  to  ai 
it  means  stagnant,  pestilent  or  deadly ;  this  is  the  precis 
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sense  intended  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  and  fits 
the  context.  The  two  Talbots  will  escape  from  death,  because 
they  will  take  wings,  and  fly  beyond  the  stagnant  or  deadly 
sky  immediately  above  them,  to  the  regions  of  heaven.  A 
passage  in  Piers  Plowman,  0.  xvi.  220,  is  curious.  A  wafer- 
maker  says  that  he  wishes  the  Pope's  bull  had  power  to  cure 
the  pestilence,  and  that  it  would  "  letten  this  lather  eir,  and 
lechen  the  syke,"  i.e.  hinder  or  put  a  stop  to  this  pestilential 
air,  and  cure  the  sick.  I  protest  against  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  liiher,  adopted  by  Dr.  Schmidt,  because  it  is 
quite  uncalled  for,  and  very  clumsy.  If  the  t  were  long, 
then  lither  could  not  mean  yielding,  as  asserted,  but  must 
mean  *more  yielding,'  i.e.  it  must  be  in  the  comparative 
degree,  contrary  to  common  sense.  It  is  true  that  compara- 
tives are  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  *  rather ' ;  but  the 
sense  *  rather  yielding  '  is  here  ridiculous.  Halliwell  gives 
prov.  E.  lithy  as  meaning  (1)  pliant,  supple ;  (2)  heavy, 
^srm,  as  applied  to  the  weather.  He  does  not  say  how  this 
lorm  is  pronounced.  It  is  probable  that  Hthi/  (with  long  t), 
M  allied  to  lithe ;  and  that  lithy  (with  short  i)  is  a  mere 
error  for  Hther^  i.e.  stagnant,  muggy.  It  is  much  to  be 
i^gretted  that  compilers  of  prov.  E.  glossaries  so  often  take 
pains  to  conceal  the  pronunciation  of  the  words. 

loon  (1),  Lown.  I  have  shown  that  the  final  letter  in  this 
Word  was  formerly  not  w,  but  m.  There  is  a  curious  con- 
firmation of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  O.F.  form  (borrowed 
^m  a  Teut.  source)  was  lomme.  This  O.F.  word  is  ignored 
hy  Burguy,  Roquefort,  and  Cotgrave ;  but  it  occurs  in  Le 
Mystere  de  Saint  Louis,  p.  188,  col.  1.  The  passage  is  cited 
^y  Uichel  in  his  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, p.  371. 

Karchpane,  a  sweet  cake,  made  with  almonds  and  sugar. 
(F.— Ital.)  Marchpane  occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  5.  9, 
^i  is  well  illustrated  in  a  note  by  Fumess.  It  is  also  given 
fy  Kares.  The  word  does  not  seem  to  be  much  older  than 
1560.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  O.F.  marsepain,  now  spelt 
^^epatft,  which  see  in  Littr^.  The  French  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  Italian.     Florio^  ed.  1598,  has :  ''  Marciapane,  a 
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kind  of  banquetting  meat  called  a  marchpane  "  ;  also  spelt 
by  him  marzapane.  Pane  is  bread,  from  Lat.  ace.  panem. 
The  origin  of  marza  is  unknown.  Mahn  guesses  it  to  be 
from  Gk.  /ita^a,  barley-bread,  which  may  confidently  be 
rejected,  as  that  word  is  the  origin  of  the  F.  masse,  E.  mass; 
and  barley-bread  is  very  different  from  almond-cake.  Another 
guess,  is  that  it  is  from  a  maker's  name,  such  as  would  result 
from  turning  the  Latin  Martins  or  Martia  into  Italian.  This 
is  probable,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  well  be 
verified.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible  is  shown  by  the 
English  word  sally-lunn,  which  is  a  kind  of  tea-cake  named 
after  a  woman  who  sold  it.  The  Ital.  form  shows  that  it 
cannot  possibly  be  from  the  Lat.  name  Marcus,  as  suggested 
in  Nares. 

Milliner.  That  the  word  milliner  originally  meant  a  seller 
of  *  Myllain  bonets '  is  generally  accepted ;  see  Palraer^s 
Folk-Etymology.  But  I  here  note  that  the  right  reference 
to  the  passage  which  proves  this,  is  to  The  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  ed.  Nicolas,  p.  337,  quoted  in 
Croft's  edition  of  Sir  T.  Elyot's  The  Governour,  vol.  ii.  p. 
19,  note  6.  Here  the  seller  of  *  Myllain  bonets '  is  named 
'  Chrystopher  Myllonere.' 

Minx,  a  pert,  wanton  girl.     This  word  occurs  in  Twelfth 
Night,  iii.  4.  133.     Mr.  Wright,  in  his  note  on  the  line  (I. 
114  in  his  edition),  says  it  is  **of  very  certain  meaning,  but 
tmcertain  etymology "  ;    and  shows  that  it  occurs  in  Cotr 
grave,  s.v,  Oadrouillette,  and  again,  s.v.  Obereau,     Cotgrav^ 
calls  it  *a  feigned  word,  appliable  to  any  such  cattle.'    I^^ 
my   Dictionary,  I   have   suggested   a  connection  with  tb^^ 
O.Du.  minneken,  my  love  ;    but  I  add,  that  this  does  no"^ 
account  for  the  x,     I  have  now  another  derivation  to  prc^' 
pose,  in  which  I  have  much  more  faith.     I  still  hold  that    '^ 
was  a  cant  word,  introduced,  as  so  many  were  in  the  Tud^^^ 
period,  from  the  Netherlands.     It  is  precisely  the  E.  Frie^^ 
minsk,  also  found  in  Low  German  (Bremen  dialect),  thou 
the  usual  Dutch   spelling  is  menseh,  as  in  High  Germa 
Koolman   also   gives  the  West  Friesic   minsche^  0.  Frl 
minscha,  mod.  Fries,  minsk,  so  that  there  ig  plenty  of  authori  ^ 
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for  the  vowel  i.  The  point  of  this  derivation  lies  in  the 
precise  equivalence  of  the  terms.  As  to  the  sense,  Eoolroan 
explains  that  all  depends  upon  the  gender.  If  the  word  is 
masculine,  it  means  a  reasonable  being ;  but  if  neuter,  it  is 
applied  to  the  female  sex  only,  though  not  altogether  (as  he 
says)  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as  wat  ml  dat  mimk,  i.e.  what  does  the 
creature  want  ?  The  Bremen  minsk  is  chiefly  used  of  a 
woman,  especially  if  one  speaks  of  her  with  a  touch  of 
contempt ;  the  phrase  sik  beminsken  means  to  marry,  i.e.  to 
be-minx  oneself.  In  German  der  Mensch  means  *  the  man  ' ; 
but  das  Mensch  means  '  the  wench,  the  hussy.'  As  to  the 
further  etymology,  see  Menych  in  Kluge. 

Mob.     That  mob  is  a  contraction  of  mobile  is  most  clearly 

shown  by  the  fact  that  Dryden  writes  mobile  in  his  Don 

Sebastian,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 ;  whereas  in  Act  iii.  Sc.  3  of  the  very 

same  play,  the  word  is  mob.     The  date  of  this  play  is  16J^0. 

Nares  points  out  that  it  is  spelt  mob  in  1692.     Mr.  Terry 

observes,  in   N.  &   Q.   6   S.  xii.  406,  that   the   form   mob 

occurs  in  John  Wilson's  Belphegor,  licensed  Oct.  13,  1690,  at 

p.  380  of  the  reprint  in  1874.     Since  then,  a  still  earlier 

example  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  A.  Wallis,  in  N.  and 

Q.  6  S.  xii.  501  :—" Belfond,  sen.      The  Mobile/     That's 

pretty !  "—Shadwell,  Squire  of  Alsatia,   1688,   4to.   p.   3; 

whilst  at  p.   59,  Sir  William  says  to  the  rabble — "  Here, 

honest   Mob.**     It    is    spelt   mobile^    says    Mr.    Wallis,    in 

the  preface   to   A   Satyr  against  Commonwealth,  London, 

1684,  fol.      Hence  the  earliest  date  yet  found  is  1688. 

Koidore ;  see  Moy  (below). 

Voy,  a  piece  of  money.     Nares  shows  that  moy  is  twice 

used  by  Pistol  in  the  sense  of  *  piece  of  money ' ;  see  Hen.  V. 

iv-  4.  15,  22.     Mr.  Wright  says  that  "Douce  pointed  out 

that  moidore  was   of  Portuguese   origin,  moeda   {=zmoneta) 

^*ouro  [money  of  gold],  and  that  it  was  unknown  in  Eng- 

'8ttd  in  Shakespeare's  time.     He  himself  derives  moy  from 

tie  Trench  muy,  muid,  a  bushel."     I  do  not  accept  Dyce's 

^'^olusion.      There    is    no    necessity    to    explain    it   with 

'^fex-ence    to    the    particular   Portuguese    coin    called   the 

**^^*^cfor^.    It  ia  simply  the  general  Portuguese  term  moeda. 


<^ 


d'ouro,  which  is  the  Port,  name  for 
believe  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  t 
borrowed  by  us  from  Portuguese  dire 
a  Frenchified  form.  It  is  clear  to  m 
is  precisely  the  French  d*or,  a  tn 
d'ouro.  And  in  the  same  way,  the  s; 
pronunciation  of  the  Port,  moeda.  T 
in  Littr^,  but  that  does  not  proye  th 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  must  have 
time  at  least,  probably  about  the  yea 
or  mote  may  easily  have  been  a  Frenc 
modified  from  the  Port.  word.  There  i 
gold  coin,  called  simply  moeda,  worth 
Cycl.  art.  Money,  col.  736. 

Mnndongus,  ill-scented  tobacco, 
word  is  somewhat  famous  for  its  occi 
excellent  poem  by  Philips  called  1 
written  in  1703  ;  see  Johnson's  Di< 
that  it  was  applied  to  anything  hav 
Mundungus  is  a  Latinised  form  of  the 
name  for  ill-scented  tobacco,  used  in 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  borro 
Span,  mondongo,  which  properly  m 
tripes,  a  strong-smelling  dish  sold  to  1 
note  by  Dr.  Pegge,  in  which  he  re 
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M  ratjfcer  curious  that  this  Lat.  word  should  have  produced  a 
deriva.tive  with  so  widely  different  a  meaniug.  The  spelling 
munci^4ngu8  may  have  been  due  to  an  association  of  idea  with 

Oittlre.  We  get  a  probable  date  for  the  introduction  of 
this  oard-game  into  England  from  a  hint  given  in  Brand's 
Antiquities,  ed.  Ellis,  ii.  460.  "  The  Spanish  game  of  omhre 
18  supposed  by  Barrington  to  have  been  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Catharine  of  Portugal,  the  Queen  of  Charles  II., 
^  W^aller  has  a  poem — On  a  Card  torn  at  Ombre  by  the 
Queen."  The  title  of  this  poem  is  incorrectly  given ;  it 
appears  among  Waller's  epigrams,  with  the  title — "Written 
on  a  eard  that  her  Majesty  tore  at  Ombre."  Queen  Catharine 
came   to  England  in  1662  ;    she  ceased  to  be  Queen  in  1685. 

^©.  Already  spelt  won  in  the  fifteenth  century.  See 
Zupitza's  note  to  1.  7927  of  Guy  of  Warwick ;  and  1.  12  of 
Sir  Amadas,  ed.  Weber. 

Paddock.  I  have  said  that  paddock,  an  enclosure,  is  a 
corruption  of  parrock.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
**P^^rocks''  in  the  hundred  of  Twyford,  Kent,  is  now 
kna^^n  as  Paddock  Wood,  where  there  is  a  railway  station.  See 
ArchsBologia  Cantiana,  xiii.  128 ;  Hasted,  Hist,  of  Kent, 
8vo.  y,  286. 

^^-mall.     I  have  treated  this  word  nnder  Mail  (2)  in  my 

■l^^tionary.     In  the  Supplement   (also  under  Mali  (2) ),  I 

P^^  the  reference  to  N.  &  Q.  6  S.  vi.  29,  where  Dr.  Chance 

P^^^es,  at  any  rate  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  Italian 

P^^^^maglio  meant  ball  played  with  a  mallet,  and  therefore 

"^**let-ball  or  *  mall-ball.'   But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the 

wo^ij  ^j^g  jj^^  gQ  understood  in  England.     Perhaps  wrongly, 

^®  took  it  to  mean  the  converse,  viz.  ball-mallet,  or  mallet 

^^  playing  at  ball.     This  is  shown  by  a  quotation  in  Brand's 

^Pular  Antiquities  (see  Pall- Mall  in  the  index),  which  gives 

^  ^^ference  twenty  years  earlier  than  any  I  have  as  yet 

observed.     Brand  says,  **In  a  most  rare  book,  entitled  the 

^^^iich   Gttrden  for  English  Ladies   and  Gentlewomen   to 

^*lke  in,  1621,  in  a  dialogue,  the  lady  says :  *  If  one  had 

P^fe-mflt&,  it  were  good  to  play  in  this  alley,  for  it  is  of  a 


uuvt.  oajo  buau    Au    uct\x  uxjVy  an    tuau    \xckw 

England.  The  game  was  therefore 
1598,  and  earlier  than  1621.  Tor  rial 
**  also  as  Pallamaglio  *' ;  but  he  omitc 
place.  In  the  English  index  he  exp 
di  palla  maglio. 

Paramatta.    See  Parramatta. 

Parramatta.     I  have  already  expla 
a  kind  of  cloth,   named  from   Parr^ 
Wales.     I  have  spelt  it  paramatta  hit 
is  given  in  Black's  Atlas.  But  a  corres 
^  for  two  years  tells  roe  that  it  should 

that  it  is  a  native  name,  and  signifies 
asking  which  part  of  the  word  meani 
*'  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  parra  means  ' 
*  place ' ;  for  Parramatta  is  on  a  riv< 
and  Cabramatta,  some  ten  miles  dist 
Australia,  except  in  rivers,  is  very  sea 

Pheeze.     See  Feeze. 

Pickaback.  To  carry  a  person  picki 
one's  shoulders ;  see  Halliwell.  The 
pickapack  (Webster) ;  or  pickpack  (N 
form  of  pitchy  and  means  to  throw  ; 
pack.  To  carry  pickpack  is  to  carry 
pedlar  pitches  a  packy  i.e.  upon  the 
example  in  The  Rehearsal  (1671).  Ac 
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was  formerly  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  para- 
graph or  section  of  a  book  or  poem,  and  is  common  in  MSS. 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Way's  note  on  the  word  Pylcrnfte 
in  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  and  to  Nares,  s.v.  Pihrow. 
Wedgwood  gives   the   etymology,  but   too   briefly.     Jfares 
Mya :   "  Minshew  supposes  it  to  be  corrupted  from  para- 
graplm;  but  what  process,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess."     This  is 
quite  right ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  doublet  of  paragraph  ;  and  I  will 
i^ow  show  the  fiill  process,  which  may  well  be  said  to  be 
<lifficult  to  guess. 

First  of  all,  the  Lat.  paragraphuB  became  F.  paragraphe. 
This  is  given  by  Cotgrave,  who  has  :  **  paragraph e,  a  Para- 
gJ^e,  or  Pillcrow  ;  ...  as  much  as  is  comprehended  in  one 
sentence  or  section."  The  next  form  is  paragrafie,  just  cited 
w  an  E.  word  from  Cotgrave.  After  this,  the  middle  a  was 
cropped,  and  an  excrescent  t  added  at  the  end;  This  is 
quoted  by  Way  from  the  Ortus  Vocabulorum  :  **  Para^ 
g^aphusy  Anglice,  a  pargrafte  in  writing."  The  next  step  is 
tne  corruption  from  pargrafte  to  the  form  pylcrafte  in  the 
I^roiDptorium.  This  is  rather  violent,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  change  of  r  to  /  is  the  commonest  of  all  changes  in 
every  Aryan  language,  that  the  prefixes  par-  and  per^  were 
^nvertible,  and  that  the  change  from  per^  to  pil-  occurs  in 
the  common  English  word  pilgrim^  in  which  per-  passes  into 
P^^  through  the  F.  peU  in  pelerin.  This  shows  the  precise 
process;  pargrafte  became  *pergrafte,  then  *pelgrafte,  then 

P^fgrafie,  and  finally  piicrafte,  with  c  for  g.  The  change 
from  g  to  c  easily  took  place  when  the  original  form  had 
"®^me  entirely  obscured.  After  this,  a  further  corruption 
^k  place,  from  pilcrafte  to  pihrow.  This  was  due  to  mere 
Alness.  The  excrescent  t  was  again  dropped,  giving  jt>i7cr^, 
*^^  then  the  -craf  became  -crow.  Hence  we  get  the  full 
®^er  of  successive  forms,  viz.  paragraphe,  paragraffe,  *pargraf, 
^^Qrafte,  *p€rgrafte,  ^pelgrafte,  *pilgrafte,  pilcrafte,  *pilcraf, 
P»crow,  Not  all  of  these  forms  are  found,  but  a  suflBcient 
^'^^ber  of  them  appear  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  complete 
P^cess ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
^^^  steps  were  passed  over  by  a  sudden  leap.     We  may 
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assume,  as  sufficiently  proved,  that  pilcrow  and  paragrap'^* 
words  used  with  precisely  the  same  meaning,  are  mer^ 
doublets. 

I  have  already  given  this  explanation  of  pilcrow  in  m^ 
Dictionary,  s.v.  Paragraph;  but  as  my  account,  like  Mr- 
Wedgwood's,  is  extremely  brief,  it  seemed  worth  while  U^ 
draw  it  out  in  full. 

Curiously  enough,  the  story  does  not  end  here.  Ther^ 
is  yet  a  third  form  of  this  unlucky  word.  Some  people 
dropped  the  medial  -ag-  in  par-ag-raph,  thus  bringing  th© 
two  r's  together,  and  forming  paraph  or  para/.  This  also 
appears  from  the  Prompt.  Parv.,  which  gives  :  "  Paraf  of 
a  booke,  or  paragraf,  Paraphus,  Paragraphus."  The  Oil 
Spanish  also  has  paraf o  ;  see  Minsheu  and  Percyuall ;  tb» 
modem  Span,  has  parrafo^  as  well  as  paragrafo.  The  fona 
paraffe  occurs  also  in  the  Catholicon  Anglicum ;  and  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Herrtage  is  wron^ 
in  identifying  this  with  the  F.  paraffe  or  paraphe,  given  hy 
Cotgrave  and  Littr^.  The  distinction  is  rather  subtle.  The 
M.E.  paraf  and  Span,  parrafo  are  both  masculine,  ani 
represent  the  Gk.  7rapar/paAf>o^y  a  paragraph -mark ;  bnt^ 
Cotgrave's  paraphe  is  feminine,  and  represents  the  Gk. 
7raparfpa<f)i],  a  marginal  note.  This  is  why  the  meaning  of 
the  F.  paraphe  is  not  '  paragraph '  at  all,  but  a  flourish  or 
subsignature  under  a  man's  signing  of  his  name. 

Plot  (1),  a  conspiracy.     I  have  stated  my  belief  that  plot, 
in  the  sense  of  *  conspiracy,'  is  short  for  complot,  used  in  the 
same  sense.     It  may  be  fairly  objected,   that   this  is  not 
possible,  on  the  ground  that  an  accented  syllable  is  never 
lost ;    so  that  the  short  form  of  complot  would   rather  be 
comp   than  plot.      But   I    should  answer  to  this,  that  the 
accent  of  complot  may  have  been  variable,  as  some  example^ 
suggest ;  at  any  rate,  the  verb  seems  to  have  been  sometime^ 
complot^  with  the  accent  on  the  latter  syllable.     Shakespeare'^ 
use  of  the  word  is  remarkable.    In  Rich.  II.  i.  1.  96,  we  have  .' 
"  That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years  Complolted 
and  contrived  in  this  land";    and  only  four  lines  lower.' 
"  That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death."     In  the 
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e    play   we   have  both  words  in  one  line :    "  To  plot, 
trive,  or  complot  any  ill,"  i.  3.  189. 

has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Fennell  that  plot  is 

Xly  short  for  plat/onn,  the  use   of  which  word   is  very 

C11XTIOU8.     This  I  could  hardly  admit,  if  it  were  not  that  I 

Had  found  plotfonn  used  as  an  occasional  variant  of  it.     PloU 

fom^  occurs  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  viii.  423,  in 

tli^  sense  of  contrivance ;  *'  A  sudden  plotform  comes  into  my 

loay  xaind."     Collier's  note  says  :  '*  In  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  by 

X)ra.jton  and  others,  first  printed  in  1600,  it  is  used  with  the 

^nac  meaning  as  in  the  text,  viz.  a  contrivance  for  giving 

®fect  to  the  conspiracy.     *  There  is  the  platform^  and  their 

hands,  my  lord.  Each  severally  subscribed  to  the  same.'  **     I 

^&^in  find  plotfarme  for  platforme  in  Gascoigne's  Works,  ed. 

Hazlitt,  ii.  304.  Nares  gives  examples  involving  the  phrases : 

"I   am  devising  a  platform  in  my  head" — "went  and  dis- 

^'^ered  the  whole  platform  of  the  conspiracie."     "We  thus 

B^^    that  platfonn  meant  much  the  same  as  plot^  and  that 

P^i/orm  was  a  variant.     Platform  also  meant  a  ground-plan, 

^d  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  confused  with  the  totally 

^^fferent  word  plat  or  plot,  a  patch  of  ground ;   this  would 

^^d  to  cause  the   second   syllable  to  be  dropped.     As   at 

P'^sent  advised,   my  belief  is  that  the  modern  E.  plot^  a 

J^^Hspiracy,    is   the   result   of  confusion ;    and   that  it  was 

^^fluenced  by  all  three  words  which  I  have  mentioned,  viz. 

tK 

toe  verb  to  complot^  the  sb.  platform,  and  the  sb.  plot  of 

S'^iuid.  What  was  the  proportional  relative  efficacy  of 
^*^^ee  three  words  in  producing  the  new  word  plot,  it  is  for 
^*^^  Dictionary-slips  to  determine.  When  the  words  complot, 
P^fform  and  plot  (of  ground)  have  all  been  thoroughly 
^^T-ked  out,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  true  mode  of 
lOiTnation  of  plot,  a  conspiracy,  will  appear. 

Sorter.     That  *  London  porter*  is  so  called  from  being 
^'^^k  for  porters,  who  require  to  use  great  strength,  has 
^Ways  been  accepted.     My  object  now  is  merely  to  supply 
^e  date. 

In  Timbs*  Curiosities  of  London,  p.  59,  is  a  useful  notice 
^^  the  London  Breweries.     Timbs  remarks  that  "  the  great 
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increase  in  the  [brewing]  trade  appears  to  date  from  t-2^  e 
origin  of  Porter."     He  then  quotes  the  following : — **  Pric^r 
to  the  year  1730,  publicans  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  wd^^* 
beer,  and  two-penny,  and  the  thirsty  souls  of  that  day  wer — ^ 
accustomed   to   combine  either  of  these  in  a  drink  calle^^^^ 
half-and-half.     From   this  they   proceeded   to   spin   *  thre^  -^^ 
threads,'  as  they  called  it,  or  to  have  their  glasses  filled  froi^*^^ 
each  of  the  three  taps.      In  the  year   1730,   however,  ^^    * 
certain    publican,   named   Horwood,    to    save  himself   th^  -^® 
trouble  of  making  this  triune  mixture,   brewed  a  liquo   ^•r 
intended  to  imitate  the  taste  of  the  '  three  threads,'  and  t^  =^o 
this  he  applied  the  term  entire.     This  concoction  was  a] 
proved,  and  being  puffed  as  good  porters'  drink,  it  speedily 
came  to  be  called  porter  itself." — Quarterly  Review,  185^ 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,   November,   1785,   p.   95t 


porter  is  said  to  have  been  first  brewed  by  Ralph  Harwoo^t:^, 
at  the  place  afterwards  called  Proctor's  Brewhouse,  on  t 
East  Side  of  the  High  Street,  Shoreditch.     This  informatic 
is  repeated  in  the  same,  in  Part  I.  for  1819,  p.  395,  whe 
some  lines  are  quoted   written  by  Gutteridge,  a  native 
Shoreditch  parish.     They  begin — 

"  Harwood,  my  townsman,  he  invented  first 
Porter,  to  rival  wine,  and  quench  the  thirst,"  etc. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  inventor's  name  was  reall 
Harwood  rather  than  Horwood. 

Prise,  Prize,  a  lever.     I  have  suggested  that  the  phra*^ 
*  to  prise  open  a  box '  is  due  to  the  use  of  prise  in  the  seufi^^ 
of  *  a  lever.'     This  sense  I  took  from  Halliwell.     It  is  com  ^ 
firmed  by  the  actual  occurrence  of  M.E.  prise  in  this  sens^- 
We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  St.  Erkenwald,  1.  70 ;  pr.  i« 
Horstmann,  Altenglische  Legende,  Neue  Folge,  1881,  p.  267- 
The  story  is  that  a  tomb  was  found,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  break  open  the  lid ;  whereupon  the  workmen 

"  Putten  prises  ])er-to,  pinchid  one  vnder, 
Kaghtene  by  ])e  corners  with  crowes  of  yme, 
And,  were  ])e  lydde  neuer  so  large,  )>ai  laide  hit  by  sone/ 

See  also  Crowbar  above. 
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B^nreille.  I  have  shown  that  the  diflBculty  with  this  word 
M,  to  account  for  its  trisyllabic  form,  the  F.  sb.  r^veil  having 
but  two  syllables.  The  answer  is,  that  it  was  adapted  from 
the  f,  imperative  plural  r^veiliez,  which  was  taken  into 
English  as  a  substantive.  The  word  retidezvous  presents  us 
with,  a  similar  instance.  I  can  quote  a  passage  given  by 
Brand  in  his  Antiquities  (ed.  Ellis,  ii.  176),  where  the 
spelling  reteiilez  occurs.  Brand  says  : — "  In  the  Comforts  of 
Wooing,  p.  62  [we  read]  :  *Next  morning  come  the  fidlers, 
snd  Bcrape  him  a  wicked  reveillez.'  "  I  do  not  know  the  date 
of  this  book. 

Englishmen  are  commonly  not  very  strong  in  their  French 
granatnar ;  I  have  quoted  the  example  of  levee  in  my  Supple- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  a  fem.  past  participle ;    whereas 
the  F,  lever,  with  the  same  sense,  is  an  infinitive  mood.     So 
here  ;  reveillez  was  easily  misunderstood  as  a  fem.  past  part., 
and  spelt  reveillee  accordingly.     Phillips,  in  his  World  of 
^ords^  makes  another  miBtake,  in  supposing  it  to  be  the 
infinitive  mood.     He  gives: — *' JReveiller  (P.  i.e.  to  awake), 
the  Beat  of  Drum  in  a  Morning,  that  summons  the  Soldiers 
from  their  Beds,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Travellf/;" 
^hich  is  an   obvious  misprint  for  Ravelly.     The  fact  is, 
Aerefore,  that  the  F.  reveillez  was  familiarly  called  ravelly, 
*^i  used  to  mean  the  same  as  the  F.  sb.  r^veil.     This  further 
^plains  the  curious  pi.  form  revellies,  which  I  have  already 
Voted  in  my  Supplement  from  Davenant's  Gondibert.    This 
^'^Uies  is  the  plural  of  revelly,  and  is  spelt  accordingly. 

«iua.    I  once  thought  this  word  might  be  of  Malay  origin, 

^  I  have  suggested  in  my  Dictionary.     But  in  an  article  in 

'^e  Academy,  Sept.  5,  1886,  p.  155,  Mr.  N.  Darnell  Davis 

P^es  the  history  of  the  word.     "  It  came  from  Barbadoes, 

^l^ere  the  planters  first  distilled  it,  somewhere  between  1640 

N  1645."    A  MS.  "Description  of  Barbados"  in  Trinity 

^Uege,  Dublin,   written    about    1651,    says — "The    chief 

^^ing  they  make  in  the  Island  is  Rumbullion,  alias  Kill' 

^tt/,  and  this  is  made  of  sugar-cane  distilled,  a  hot,  hellish, 

*^d  terrible  liquor."     G.  Warren's  description  of  Surinam, 

''^61  [1667  ?],  shows  the  word  in  its  present  short  form. 

Fhil.  Tnns.  1885-6.  21 
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^*  Mum  is  a  spirit  extracted  from  the  juice  of  sugar-canes 
called  Kill-Devil  iu  New  England.'^  Rumbullion  is  a  De 
shire  word  meaning  a  great  tumult,  and  it  may  have  1 
adopted  from  some  of  the  Devonshire  settlers  in  Barbae 
At  any  rate,  it  has  probably  given  rise  to  our  word  rum, 
to  the  longer  name  rumbowling,  which  sailors  give  to  1 
grog.  SmoUet  (1751)  has  rumbo ;  Per.  Pickle,  ch 
and  ch.  ix.  Blount's  Glossographia,  1681,  has — '*  JRui 
drink  in  the  Barbado's  (much  stronger  than  Brandy)  w 
they  otherwise  call  Kill-deviL'*  Rumbullion  is  clearly  a 
to  rumbustical,  boisterous,  and  to  rumpus,  an  uproar ;  ale 
romp  and  rampage.  An  older  form  is  rampallion,  a  ten 
reproach,  meaning  rather  '  a  rioter  '  than  '  a  riot.'  Cotg 
has  ramponne,  'a  flowt,  scoffe,  mock,'  etc.  All  are  derival 
of  the  old  verb  to  ramp,  a  French  word  of  Teutonic  orij 
see  Ramp  in  my  Etym.  Diet. 

Savannah.  I  have  given  the  usual  account  that  thi 
a  Spanish  word,  of  Gk.  origin.  The  Span,  word  m 
'sheet,'  and  was  hence  extended  to  mean  'a  large  pi 
But  in  a  Glossary  at  the  end  of  a  late  edition  of  Ovi 
aavana  is  included  among  the  list  of  Indian  words,  anc 
are  informed  that  it  belongs  to  the  old  language  of  £ 
and  Cuba.  I  think  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  li 
English  call  any  large  expanse  of  water  *  a  sheet  of  wf 
surely  we  may  allow  that  the  Spanish  expression  '  a  she 
flat  land'  is  perfectly  reasonable.  We  ourselves  tal 
table-land.  That  the  word  aavana  is  old  in  Spanish,  I  ca 
once  prove,  with  Prof.  Cowell's  help.  The  pi.  saw 
meaning  *  sheets,'  occurs  in  verse  1959  of  El  Libn 
Alejandro  Magno,  ed.  Sanchez,  1854.  This  romance 
written  in  the  13th  century,  long  before  the  first  voya^ 
Columbus.  Bichardson  gives  a  quotation  for  savannah  \ 
Dampier's  Voyages,  but  his  reference  is  incomplete.  1 1 
found  it  in  vol.  i.  p.  87  of  the  edition  of  1699. 

Soroyles,  scabby  fellows,  rascals.  (F. — L.)  In  King  J 
ii.  1.  373 ;  and  used  twice  by  Ben  Jonson ;  see  Nares. — ( 
pi.  escroelles  (see  icrouelle  in  Littr6),  later  escrouelles,  wl 
Cotgrave  explains  by  Hhe  King's  evil.'     The  term  in  Shi 
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speare  has  obtained  the  force  of  the  pp.  eacroelk,  i.e.  afflicted 

witli  scrofula ;  people  are  not  very  particular  in  their  use  of 

terms  of  reproach.     Jamieson  gives  Sc.  cruels,  scrofula ;  but 

Hichel,  in  his  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Scottish  Language, 

p.  157,  says  that  it  is  written  escrollea  in  the  Continuation  of 

J-    Melvill's  Diary,  p.  657.     Diez  derives  the  O.F.  eaeroellea 

from  a  Low  Lat.  *8cro/elfie,  pi.  dimin.  of  scrofula  (see  Scroftila 

m  my  Dictionary).   Scheler  remarks  upon  the  extreme  rarity 

<>f  the  disappearance  of  an  /  between  two  vowels,  and  there- 

for^  proposes  an  etymology  from  the  Low  Lat.  ^scrobellce^ 

d>^oain.  of  scrobs,  a  dike  or  ditch,  with  supposed  reference  to 

tao  wounds  on  the  skin  made  by  the  disease.     The  former 

^^^,  if  it  be  possible,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  is  adopted 

*>y    Littri.     Indeed,  Scheler  himself  instances  Etienne  and 

^'^tienne  from  Stephanm  and  antiphon,  but  says  these  are  not 

P^'^cisely  similar  examples,  being  due  rather  to  assimilation 

t«^a.ii  syncope.     He  quite  forgets  that  he  himself  gives  the 

'isxial  derivation  of  bias  (F.  biats)  from  Lat.  bifacem,  without 

ittaking  any  difficulty  about  the  matter. 

Sennet,  a  signal-call  played  on  a  trumpet.      This  word 

doee  not  occur  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  fail  to  find  it 

in    Schmidt's  Lexicon.      But  it  is  common  in  the  Stage 

Airections  ;  occurring  in  Henry  VIIT.  ii.  4  ;  Julius  Caesar,  i. 

2;  Ant  and  Cleop.  ii.  7;   Coriol.  ii.  1 ;  3  Hen.  VL  i.  1. 

Mr.  Wright  has  a  note  on  it,  in  his  notes  to  King  Lear,  i.  J . 

^  "3,  showing  that  it  occurs  in  various  forms,  such  as  cynet, 

•  

p  ^^ti  spinet,  signate,  etc.     In  Marlowe's  Faustus,  ed.  Dyce, 

^  P-  91,  it  is  printed  sonnet,  by  that  frequent  confusion  of  o 

^  ^th  t  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  Middle 

^'^  English  MSS.      Steevens    absurdly   derives    it   from   Ital. 

fsT  donate;   others  say  that  the  etymology  is  unknown.      In 

^i^  1605,  the  First  Part  of  Jeronimo  begins  with  the  words 

I'  "Sound  a  signate,''  printed  signet  by  Hazlitt.      In  1602, 

(  laker's  Satiromastix  has  :  "  Trumpets  sound  a  flourish,  and 

If '  ^hen  a  sennet"     It  thus  appears  that  it  is  diflferent  from  a 

i,^  ]  flonriah,  and,  as  Mr.  Wright  says,  "  it  appears  to  have  been 

«,  ^'  I  *  particular  set  of  notes  .  .  which  marked  the  entrance  or 

I  ^t  exit  of  a  procession  "  ;  i.e.  it  was  a  signal-call,  answering  to 
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a  modem  bugle-call.  First  of  all,  several  trumpets  would 
play  a  general  flourish,  and  then  a  single  trumpet  or  cornet 
would  play  a  signal-call,  to  rouse  the  particular  attention  of 
the  audience  at  the  moment  when  the  actors  filed  in  or  out. 
To  me  the  etymology  is  obvious.  It  is  plainly  the  O.F. 
Hnet,  given  in  Littr6  as  an  O.F.  spelling  of  signet,  whicli  is 
merely  the  dimin.  of  aigne,  explained  by  Cotgrave  as  *a 
signe,  mark,  token,  or  note.'  It  comes  to  much  the  same  as 
our  signal;  and  is  a  doublet  of  our  signet.  The  sennet  was 
the  signal  for  entrance  or  exit,  and  that  is  all.  The  spelling 
signate  is  due  to  putting  a  Low  Lat.  form  signatum  in  place 
of  signetum,  a  very  natural  mistake.  Gf.  Ital.  segneiio,  'a 
scale,  a  signet,  a  small  marke,  signe,  or  token ' ;  Florio. 
The  spelling  sennet  (with  e)  is  due  to  this  Italian  form ;  cf. 
also  F.  seigner  for  signer  in  Cotgrave ;  Ital.  segnale.  Span. 
senai^  for  signal,  etc.  The  proper  spelling  is  sinet^  of  which 
cpnet,  aynnet  are  mere  variations ;  signate  is  a  Latinised  form, 
due  to  a  misconception ;  sennet  and  senet  are,  practicallji 
Italianised  forms ;  and  sonnet  is  a  mere  blunder.  Thus  the 
sense  and  all  the  forms  are  accounted  for.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  either  sonata  or  sonnet ;  which  are  quite  difierent 
things,  and  from  a  different  root.  The  word  from  sonan  is 
sonance,  as  in  tucket-sonance,  Hen.  Y.  iv.  2.  35. 

Shah,  the  king  of  Persia.  To  my  article  on  this  word,  I 
have  to  add  that  the  derivation  of  the  Persian  shdA  is  known. 
This  monosyllabic  word  is  abbreviated  from  the  0.  Pers. 
khsdyathiya,  the  usual  word  for  *king'  in  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions.  The  root  is  the  Aryan  ksi,  Skt.  kshi,  to  role; 
and  the  sense  is  '  ruler.'  The  particular  form  is  explained  as 
being  formed  with  the  suffix  -ya  from  a  sb.  khsdyathi,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  meant  'dominion.'  See  Schleicher, 
ludogermanischer  Chrestomathie,  1869,  p.  153  ;  Fick,i.308. 

Skellum,  a  cheat.  (Dutch.)  In  Halliwell's  additions  to 
Nares,  the  phrase  "  a  Dutch  skelum  "  is  quoted  from  Coryats 
Crudities,  1611.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Dutch  word  into  English.  From.  Du.  schehi't 
*a  rogue,  a  villaine,'  Hexham.  Eluge  says  the  Du.  word 
was  borrowed  from  G.  schelm,  a  rogue.    This  is  the  O.H.G' 
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fmo,  scelmOy  orig.  a  pestilence,  with  the  latter  meaning  of 
rion  ;  hence  a  worthless  fellow,  rogue,  as  a  term  of  abuse. 
Spree,  a  frolic.  I  have  said  that  this  word  is  modern,  and 
Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Irish  spre,  Gael,  ttpraie,  vigour,  anima- 
1.  I  have  since  met  with  the  suggestion  that  it  is  from 
F.  esprit,  spirit.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  pure  guess,  and 
be  wrong.  The  word  was  formerly  pronounced  spray, 
ich  entirely  upsets  this  notion.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
It  should  turn  out  that  we  owe  this  word  to  Sir  W.  Scott, 
mieson  gives  a  quotation  for  the  spelling  spree  from  St. 
man's  Well,  which  was  written  in  1826.  But  he  does  not 
)tic6  a  very  material  fact,  that  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
egend  of  Montrose,  written  six  years  earlier,  Scott  introduces 
le  word  with  the  spelling  fpraps^  and  in  an  apologetic  way. 
ergeant  McAlpin  used  to  indulge  in  occasional  drinking- 
<^ut8,  after  receiving  his  dividends.     "  After  such  sprays,  as 

6  called  them,  were  over,  and  his  temper  once  noore  cool,  he 
eldom  failed  to  thank  God,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
iiade  it  much  more  difficult  for  an  old  soldier  to  ruin  himself 

7  bis  folly,  than  had  been  the  case  in  his  younger  days.'' 
anaieson  derives  spree  both  from  Gaelic  and  from  the  F. 
^P^;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  two  derivations  are 
Coolly  inconsistent  with  each  other, 

°^b.  I  have  given  the  A.S.  form  as  styb.  But  there  is 
^  ^uh,  masc.,  dat.  sfubbe.  I  find  on  hone  ellen-siub  and  of 
'^w  ellen-stubbe  ;  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ed.  Birch,  i.  316. 

Swaa-hopping.  Under  the  heading  stcan-upping,  Halliwell 
^Us  ua  that  it  means  taking  the  swans  for  the  purpose  of 
Barking  them ;  and  adds — "  Upping  the  swans  was  formerly 
^  favourite  amusement,  and  the  modem  term  swan^hopping  is 
Derely  a  corruption  from  it."  It  was  not  exactly  an  amuse- 
Dent,  but  an  annual  custom  which  was  considered  necessary ; 
^^^  it  afibrded  amuseihent  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The 
i^tement,  that  swan-hopping  was  originally  swan-upping  is 
instantly  repeated,  but  those  who  affirm  this  very  carefully 
^oid  giving  any  reason  for  their  belief.  The  proof  is 
■actically  given  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  vol.  ii.  colL 
'8-962,  where  Hone  cites  a  tract  dated  1570.     In  this 
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connect  it  with  iifSa,  we  must  needs  connect  it  with  tcrS. 
The  idea  that  the  original  sense  of  tcfS^  manure,  was  '  that 
which  is  scattered/  is  not  mine,  hut  Fick's ;  see  his  Worter- 
bach,  iii.  113 ;    and  every  field  testifies  that  such  is  the 
actual  condition  in  which  manure  is  found.     Moreover,  the 
IceL  MS  appears  in  provincial  English  as  tad,  tath,  or  teathe, 
manure.      The  derivative  verb  is  teSja^  used  in  Icelandic 
only  in  the  particular  sense  of  spreading  manure,  prov.  E. 
tathey  Lowl.  Sc.  taid;    but,  if  it  had  been  wished  to  express 
the  sense  of  spreading  hay  (Icel.  tifSa),  the  verb  would  have 
taken  the  same  form  as  before ;    and  the  fact  of  the  word 
occurring  in  prov.  E.  as  ted  ia  quite  enough  to  show  that  it 
could  sometimes  have  that  sense.     All  the  help  that  Wedg- 
wood gives  us  is  to  quote  the  cognate  High  German  forms, 
such  as  zetten,  to  spread,  strew,  etc.     But  these  are  precisely 
the  forms  which  I  have  quoted  already,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  German  philologists  are  satisfied  of  two  facts. 
The  first  is,  that  ted  is  a,  Low-German  form ;  and  the  second 
is,  that  the  High-German  zetten  is  precisely  the  IceL  t^ja  ; 
see  Fick,  iii.  113;   Schmeller,  Bayerisches  Worterbuch,  ii. 
1159  ;  Schade,  s.v.  zafjan.    Another  allied  word  is  G.  Zettel, 
the  warp  of  a  web,  derived  by  Eluge  from  zetten,  to  spread, 
to   spread  out,  to  strew;    and,   although  Eluge  does  not 
explain  the  root,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  Teutonic 
form  of  the  root  to  be  tad.     The  prov.  E.  ted  is  now  used 
also  with  reference  to  the  spreading  of  flax ;  but  the  extracts 
already  given  from  Palsgrave  and  Fitzherbert  show  that 
it  was  formerly  used  of  hay. 

Threshold.  Sievers  has  an  important  note  on  this  word  in 
his  article  on  the  Noun-suffix  -tra,  pr.  in  Paul  and  Braune, 
Beitrage,  v.  530.  The  gist  of  it  is  as  follows:  ''Teut. 
^/^resko-^to',  O.  Icel.  />re8k»oldr,  A.S.  ^resc-old,  ^ersc^old 
(see  Grimm's  Gram.  ii.  232,  Euhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxiii.  381, 
Fick,  iii.  341).  The  word,  being  misunderstood,  was  altered 
by  popular  etymology  into  various  forms,  such  as  O.  Icel. 
Jyredcjoldr^  Icel.  preskjoldry  A.S.  ^ersc^tcold,  ^erac-wald"  Thus 
Sievers  takes  the  suffix  to  be  nothing  but  the  Teut.  •^fo-, 
put  for  •^r<h,  Aryan  ^tra.    One  interesting  result  is  that, 


upside  down,  oi  wnicn  uamiesuu  g 
from  Wyntoun,  I  now  find  another 
the  Houlate,  st.  Ixv.  1.  837,  written 
told  that  the  Cuckoo  had  a  fight  with 
and  that  he  "  Tit  the  Tuchet  by  the 
Flang  him  flat  in  the  fyre,  fetheris  an 
by  the  top-knot,  and  turned  him  tops 
Tucker,  a  fuller.  (F.— 0.  Low  G 
totokere  in  a  yarious  reading  of  ^ 
Mark  ix.  2,  where  the  text  has/a/Z^n 
ed.  Wiilcker,  p.  629, 1.  2,  the  Lat.  fu 
In  Piers  Plowman,  A.  prol.  100,  the  t 
yarious  readings  are  tokkeres,  tatcket 
word  is  really  French,  and  simply  i 
deriyed  from  the  yerb  now  spelt  tc 
Cotgraye  has  '*ioquer,  to  clap,  knoc 
is  still  preseryed  in  £.  tocsin,  which 
This  yerb  is  a  mere  yariant,  in  fac 
toucher,  to  touch ;  see  further,  in  m 
and  tucket.  I  quote  the  Anglo-Frei 
my  Supplement,  s.y.  touch.  This 
toucheris  in  P.  Plowman,  in  the  se 
only  giyen  tucket  in  the  sense  of  '  a 
I  might  haye  added  the  phrase  *tu 
drum.  Jamieson  giyes  some  good  e: 
under  the  spelling  touk,  tuck,  to  beat ; 
sound,  and  drums  tuck**    Sir  W. 
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succhen.  It  would  seem,  howeyer^  better  to  derive  it  from 
the  cognate  Low  G.  iukken,  to  beat,  to  touch.  See  this  form 
in  E.  Friesic  and  in  0.  Dutch.  In  the  special  case  of 
tucker,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  word  is  ultimately 
of  Walloon  or  Flemish  origin^  and  came  to  us  from  the 
Plemish  weavers  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  I  bring 
forward  this  word  because  the  Dictionaries  say  little  about  it. 
Wedgwood  assigns  it  a  Celtic  origin ;  but  a  Flemish  one  is 
tar  more  likely. 

Typhoon.    I  have  shown  that  this  is  a  Chinese  word^  mis- 
spelt 80  as  to  make  it  resemble  Greek.     I  have  now  to  add 
that    the  old    spelling   (before   the  Greek  etymology  was 
thought  of)  was  either  totiffon^  as  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  ii. 
239,  240 ;    or  tuffbon,  as  in  Dampier's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pt.  3, 
p.  71.     Dampier  says :    **  I  know  no  difference  between  a 
Surricane  among  the  Carribee  Islands  in  the  W.   Indies, 
and  a  Tuffoan  on  the  Coast  of  China  in  the  £.  Indies,  but 
only  the  name."     In  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  35,  Dampier  again 
speaks  of  the  violent  storms  called  ''  Tuffoom^^*  but  adds 
(Typhonea)   within  marks  of  parenthesis.     The  account  in 
Hackluyt  is  said  to  be  translated  from  Italian.     Torriano 
gives  the  ItaL  form  as  thiphone. 

Vambrace.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  from  the  F. 
^^ntbras,  is  well  known.  It  appears  from  Cotgrave,  who 
^ ves :  "  avantbras,  a  vambrace,  armour  for  an  arm ;  also, 
^'^e  part  of  the  arm  that  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 
^irifit."  Properly,  a  vambrace  is  the  armour  on  the  lower 
P^xi;  of  the  arm.  The  companion  word  is  rere-brace,  i.e. 
^**^Xiour  for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  answering  to  an  O.F. 
^^^Te»bras,  which  I  do  not  find ;  and  I  suspect  that  rere^brace 
^  Anglo-French  only.  I  find  a  good  example  of  these 
^^^Tdsin  the  Testamenta  Eboracensia,  i.  171 — "  unam  loricam, 
■^^tam  bonum  par  oerotecarum  [jgloves]  de  plate,  cum  vam^ 
^^^€e  et  rerebraceJ*  The  will  is  dated  1392.  A  similar 
^^rt  is  vamplate,  which  see  in  Nares. 

Ratchet,  light  blue.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
^tchet  means  a  kind  of  light  blue.  Nares  gives  examples  of 
^^  from  Browne^  Lily,  Drayton,  and  Taylor;   Richardson, 
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from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Hackluyt,  Spenser,  Ben  Jon<^ 
son,  and  Chaucer.     Levins  has  wachet,  which  Mr.  Wheatley 
explains  by  dapple-gray.     Phillips  says  tcatcket  is  '  a  kind  of  '^ 
blew  colour/     Todd's  Johnson  cites  from  Milton's  Hist.  o£^ 
Muscovia,  c.  5,  the  phrase  "  tcatchet  or  sky-coloured  cloth  "  ^ 
also  the  line :  "  Who  stares,  in  Germany,  at  tcatchet  eyes  " 
tr.  of  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiii.,  which  he  attributes  to  Drydei^er: 
though  that  satire   was  not  really  translated  by  Dryde'^;=- 
himself.  The  most  important  quotation  is  that  from  Chauce— :^ 
which  is  probably  the  oldest.     It  occurs  in  the  Milleres  Tak.^^ 
Group  A.,  1.  3321,  where  the  Lansdowne  MS.  has — '  Al  in    ji 
kertell  of  a  liht  tcachettJ     The  Cambridge  MS.  has  mchel ; 
the  Harl.  MS.  has  wachet ;  the  rest  have  the  weakened  form 
icagei  or  wagett.      Tyrwhitt  derives  it  from  the  town  of 
Watchet,  in  Somersetshire,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  nor 
discoverable  reason.     The  only  other  etymologies  yet  offered 
are  those  which  originated  with  Skinner ;  the  first  is,  from 
A.S.  wdd,  woad,  with  a  suffix  ^chet;  the  other  is,  from  the 
A.S.  w<keed,  make  weak  (or  pale),  which  would  have  turned 
into  tceaked.     All  three  suggestions  are  so  bad  that  I  venture 
to  make  a  fourth.     My  belief  is,  that  the  accent  was  variable; 
it  is  evidently  wachH  in  Chaucer,  because  it  rimes  with  9eU 
I  further  think  that  the  word  was  French,  because  we  have      ! 
the  variant  waget;  because  -et  is  a  French  suffix;  and  because 
the  spelling  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  is  vachet,  with  v.     It  is,  I 
think,  to  be  identified  with  the  curious  O.F.  word  raeietj  a 
bilberry  or  whortleberry.     Littr6  gives  this  word,  with  two 
examples,  both  of  the  16th  century.     In  the  latter  of  these  it 
is  applied  to  a  colour.     **  Couleur  d'hyacinthe  ou  de  taciet" 
i.e.  colour  of  the  hyacinth  or  bilberry.     Roquefort  defines 
vaciet  as  a  shrub  which  bears  a  dark  fruit  fit  for  dyeing 
violet ;  it  is  applied,  he  says,  both  to  the  fruit  and  the  dye ; 
and  he  calls  it  Vaccinium  hpsginum.     Cotgrave  has  :  "  VadeU 
the  purple  or  blue  Jacinth,  or  Hiacinth,  tearmed  by  som^ 
Crow-toes."     Plant-names  are  very  vaguely  used,  but  tb© 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  vadet  could  mean  a  kind  ^^ 
bilberry,  used  for  dyeing  a  kind  of  violet  or  blue.     The  fort^ 
vachet  in  Chaucer  is  older  than  vaciet,  and  answers  to  a  J^^ 
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k.  *vaecetum,  i.e.  a  cow-beny,  fix)m  vaccay  a  cow.  The 
inary  Lat.  vaccinium  also  means  '  cow-beriy/  from  vacca. 
is  interesting  to  find  that  the  word  couhberry  is  still  in  use 
England  for  a  red  whortle-berry ;  see  Halliwell.  Britten's 
Lnt-names  gives  nearly  50  names  of  plants  in  which  '  cow ' 
ms  the  first  element.  My  proposal  is,  accordingly,  to 
)laiii  watchet  as  a  blue  colour  obtained  from  a  kind  of 
berry,  and  to  derive  it  from  an  O.F.  *rachet,  Low-Lat. 
ccetum,  a  cow-berry  ;  from  F.  vaehey  Lat.  uacca,  a  cow. 
is  word  racket  is  neuter;  closely  allied  to  it  is  the  F. 
hetie,  feminine,  a  little  cow ;  for  which  see  Ootgrave. 
Whinyard,  a  sword.  (Scand.  P)  Nares,  following  Minsheu, 
plains  irhinyard  as  a  hanger,  i.e.  a  kind  of  sword.  It  is 
b  an  old  word,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it.  Minsheu,  in 
27y  spells  it  whinneard;  but  it  is  usually  whinyard,  as  in 
)  play  of  Edward  III.  i.  2.  33  (pr.  in  the  Leopold 
akespeare) ;  and  in  Ram  Alley,  1611,  pr.  in  Hazlitt's 
^sley,  X.  363.  The  etymologies  hitherto  proposed  are 
;ile,  excepting  that  in  Wedgwood,  with  which  I  practically 
ree.  He  takes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  whinger,  from  the 
rb  whinge,  allied  to  whine.  The  difficulty  mostly  resides  in 
B  suffix.  If  we  may  take  yard  to  be  the  usual  E.  sb.  yard, 
Bii  it  is  best  to  derive  it  rather  from  the  primary  whine 
an  from  the  secondary  whinge.  The  word  yard  is  so  often 
ed  in  the  sense  of  rod,  that  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not, 

composition,  have  been  used  for  a  weapon  also ;  the  only 
iriation  is  Minsheu*s  whinneard,  which  gives  precisely  the 
me  sound,  and  may  be  a  phonetic  spelling.  Cotgrave 
Lplains  F.  braquemar  as  "  a  woodknife,  hanger,  whineyard.'* 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  former  part  of  the  word  by 
he  IceL  hvinr,  a  crackling,  whizzing,  whistling,  as  of  a 
vhip  or  missile,  especially  used  of  the  sound  of  arrows  or  of 
^  blow,  and  (according  to  Rietz)  of  a  sword.  The  Icel.  hvina 
loes  not  mean  to  whine  (as  in  English),  but  to  give  a 
whizzing  sound,  as  the  pinions  of  a  bird,  an  arrow,  shaft, 
8^  of  wind,  or  the  like.  The  Swed.  verb  hvina  is  used  of 
wie  whistling  of  the  wind,  and  Dan.  hvine  is  to  whistle.  In 
^S^i  we  have  the  related  word  whinny,  said  of  a  horse* 


is  from  the  verb  whinge^  to  whine,  wh 
to  whiz.  Whinge  is  an  extension  of 
navian,  as  it  may  be  traced  in  Swe<] 
wail,  Norweg.  krinke,  to  whine,  wai 
plain.  This  explains  its  appearand 
Scotland  particularly.  Of  course 
consider  whinyard  as  formed  from  a 
leads  back  to  the  form  whinny-eVj  subs 
to  whinger.  Here,  no  doubt,  the  Di 
us  out. 

Nares's  proposal,  incautiously  accep 
ichinyard  from  A.S.  winnan^  to  fight,  ( 
This  yerb  and  its  derivative  tdnn, 
primitive  meaning  in  the  Middle  En( 
there  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
instance  a  mere  w. 

Whisky.  This  word  is  spelt  whx 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (17 
passage  is  quoted  in  Brand's  Antiq 
This  is  a  very  early  instance,  and  gi 
form  ;  GaeL  uisge-beatha,  water  oi 
eau  de  me. 

List  of  Words  Di 
The  following:  is  a  list   of  the 
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eese  (feaze,  or  pheeze,  Sh.),  fester,  fetish,  feater,  feuterer, 
ly,  farl,  gamboge,  gaviaU  geek  (Sh.),  hatohet,  hay,  hobble- 
lehoy,  hockday,  hopscotch,  inveigle,  japon,  kelpie,  kennel  (1), 
jraal,  lagoon,  lanner,  lanyard,  lilt,  lither  (Sh.),  loon  (or 
own,  Sh.),  marchpane,  milliner,  minx  (Sh.),  mob,  inoidore, 
noy  (Sh.),  mundungus,  ombre,  one,  paddock,  pall-mall, 
>arramatta,  pheeze  (Sh.),  pickaback,  pilcrow,  plot  (1), 
porter,  prise,  reyeille,  mm,  savannah,  scroyles  (Sh.),  sennet 
[Sh.),  shah,  skellum,  spree,  stub,  swan-hopping,  tartan,  ted, 
threshold,  topsy-turvy,  tucker,  typhoon,  vambrace,  watchet, 
vrhinyard,  whisky. 

In  a  former  paper,  read,  Nov.  7,  1884,  the  following  words 
were  discussed : 

(1)  listre  {under  which  heading  the  folhtcing  words  may  be 
foundy  viz.  accoutre,  alchemister,  barrister,  bridegroom, 
canticle,  cartridge,  chorister,  chronicle,  cofifer,  corporal, 
culprit,  decretistre,  divinistre,  hoarse,  jasper,  lavender, 
legistre,  manciple,  myrtle,  participle,  partridge,  philosopher, 
provender,  roistering,  sophister,  syllable,  treacle,  treasure). 

(2)  andiron,  bezique,  caoutchouc,  con  (1),  curmudgeon, 
saunter,  sausage,  scan,  service-tree,  set,  spruce,  tawdry, 
teetotum. 


XIL— NOTES  ON  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A. 

{A  Paper  read  before  the  PhUologieal  Soeietyy  on  IHday^  March  6,  1886.) 

It  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  grate  upon  the  ear  as 
that  of  the  New  Testament  does.  The  alterations  which 
have  been  considered  necessary  have  been  made  without 
injuring  the  general  flow  and  rhythm,  so  that  the  ear  would 
find  it  impossible  to  detect  where  they  have  been  made,  or 
to  determine  whether  passages  read  aloud  were  taken  from 
the  Authorized  or  Revised  Version.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
precisely  what  was  desired.  Of  the  improvements  in  R.V. 
as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 


my  former  papers,  I  have  the  plea 
Kevisers  of  the  0.  T.  have  not  rem* 
"God  save  the  King"  (1  Sam.  x.  2 
years  and  ten"  (Ps.  xc.  10).  Neith 
with  such  idiomatic  phrases  as  **  goin\ 
up  and  down"  (Num.  xxvii.  21;  < 
moreover  in  fnan»child  (1  Kings  xi 
mistic  phrase  more  suitable  for  the  < 
least  in  speech,  is  purer  than  the  Elis 
In  so  wide  a  field  as  0.  T.,  subjects 
abundant  and  passages  in  illustration 
the  difficulty  is  that  of  selection.  Ii 
or  two  examples  of  different  classes  oi 
useful  changes  are  fenth-deals  to  "1 
*'  palanquin/'  wench  to  "  maidserv 
"mirrors,"  printed  to  "inscribed," 
grapes,"  Absalom's  place  to  "  Absaloi 
tionship  is  more  clearly  expressed  in 
Sam.  xxi.  8,  and  1  Kings  i.  6.  In  the 
ments  have  been  made,  though  too  spi 
com  has  become  "wild-ox"  Ps.  xcii.  1 
ing. place  of  jackals"  Jer.  x.  22. 
improvements  are  "  Moses  used  to  ta' 
7,  "  the  Egyptians  were  burying  "  fo 
"I  saw  Absalom  hanging  in   an  o 
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sing,   cherub  thirteen   times.    And   although   the  Book   of 

Common  Prayer  gives  us  **cherub%n  and  seraphin"  in  the 

Te  Deum,  in  the  Psalms  (Ixxx.  1,  zeix.  1)  it  also  gives  us 

cherubims.    Shakspere  has  a  sing,  cherubin, — ''A  cherubin 

thou  wast,"  Tempest  1,  ii.  152, — its  pi.  cherubim  oocurs  in 

Merchant  of  Venice  5,  i.  62, — "  still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed 

cherubins."    Wyclif  also  gives  us  a  pi.  in  -6y>w, — "on  which 

thingis  weren  cherubyns  of  glorie**  Heb.  ix.  5, — and  Chaucer 

ft  gen.  sing,  in  'bynes, — "  Thatt  hadde  a  fyr-reed  cherubynes 

face"  Cant  Tales,  1.  626,  Prol.    Nor  are  we  English  alone  in 

the  blunder,  in  French  the  sing,  is  chirubin^  pi.  chSrubins,  in 

ItaL  cherubino,  pi.  cherubini.     Once,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 

his  metre  Dante  makes  the  pi.  cherubi  instead  of  cJ^erubini, 

as  pointed  out  by  Alberti  in  his  Italian  Dictionary.     I  am 

not  aware  whether  or  not  the  blunder  has  ever  been  "  run  to 

earth,"  but  according  to  Forcellini  it  would  appear   that 

Jerome  and  Augustine  first  used  the  plural  as  a  sing.,  either 

from  inadvertence  or  on   the  super  grammaticam  principle. 

The  Yulgate  uses  cherubim  as  an  indeclinable,  but  cherubos 

occurs  in  some  Latin  versions  in  Qen.  iii.  24.     In  the  same 

way  A.V.'s  Anakims  is  corrected  to  "Anakim"  Joshua  xi. 

21 ;  but,  unhappily,  though  treating  teraphim  as  pi.  in  Gen. 

xxxi.  34  and  Zech.  x.  2,  R.Y.  makes  it  a  sing,  in  1  Sam.  xix. 

13, 16,  although  a  sing,  teraph  is  given  in  English  Dictionaries. 

A.y.  generally  gives  teraphim,  but  in  Zech.  x.  2  margin, 

^aphims. 

It  is  a  great  gain   in  II.Y.  that  verse  and  prose    are 

^^tinguished  to  the  eye.      So  it  is  that  the  division  into 

Verses  has  been  superseded  by  that  into  paragraphs.     This 

Amalgamation  of  verses  into  paragraphs^  though  generally 

^xxducive  to  clearness,  may  occasionally  have  the  contrary 

effect,  because  the  division  into  verses  sometimes,  particularly 

^*^«u  aided  by  the  If,  marks  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 

P^^^nthesis,  which  is  more  readily  lost  sight  of  when  the 

^^1*868  are  run   together.     As  an  example  of  this  I  may 

^^ution  Gen.  xix.  26,  where  for  no  other  reason  R.V.  is  not 

^^   immediately  clear  as  A.y.  is.     This  disadvantage  might 

^^^y  be  removed  by  some  variation  in  the  punctuation,  or 


culiar,  e.g.  the  titles  of  iSong  of  Hdngs  aon 
e  numbered  as  v.  1.    By  leaving  a  space  beti 
.V.  indicates  the  distinction  without  altering 
the  verses. 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  very  many  ii 
5  found  in  R.V.  as  compared  with  A.V. 
tese  and  similar  points  at  greater  length  woul 
'*  will  be  more  profitable  to  point  out  wher 
oight  be  still  further  improved. 

By  the  Appendi;:?  vfg  learn  that  the  Amei 
rcsii/^levisitm. Company  suggestied  the  c^ 
^^i^^s^minerQ^ih^^  where  vi 

on  was  noi  at^^^^&^^'^plis^t  jJ£ 
le  A.V.  the  use  of  an  or  a,  thtfi^fj^^^^ 
funded  h,  had  not  settled  down  to  a  fixed  r 
&3  settling, — the  n  was  disappearing,  bu 
speared  ;  witness  Spenser's  an  huswi/ef  an  ) 
^«  ;  Shakspere's  an  hair  and  a  hair  {Tempe 
7),  an  hundred  (Rich.  II.  4,  i.  16),  and 
*^«.  1,  iii.  23),  an  humour  and  a  humorous. 

1611  therefore  had  a  perfect  right  to  re 
^  vvhere  change  was  necessary,  to  intr 
^ern  a.  But  the  Revisers  of  1884  wei 
'sition,  the  use  of  an  at  least  had  compk 
fore  h  aspirated.  They  were  bound  there 
^^ys,  or  never,  before  h  aspirated.     In 
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namiter.     Now  it  happens  strangely  enough  that  at  the  time 
of     ^he  appearance  of  R.y.  there  is  similar  variety  as  to  the 
as^     of  an  or  a  before  letters  having  the  sound  of  u  (pau). 
H^:r\e,  if  anywhere,  K.Y.  might  well  have  let  alone,  but  this 
is  oxie  of  the  cases  where  change  has  been  made,  at  least  in 
N.  *X.    Looking  about  for  examples  of  the  dropping  of  the 
n   of  an  before  the  sound  6,  Dr.  Murray's  contributors  not 
unziaturally  pitched  upon  a  eunuch,  Acts  viii.  27.     Oddly 
eaoiagh  the  reference  is  printed  vii.   27,  thus  forming  the 
first;  erratum  in  the  New  Dictionary  (p.  2,  coL  1).     Adiii 
009  e^  /   R.V.  quotations  can  be  of  little  use  to  lexicographer 
or     grammarian.     B.Y.  cannot  prove  the  use  of  the  Indef. 
Artiicle  in  nineteenth  century,  because  an  high,  an  hireling, 
fl'^  hundred  are  found  in  O.T.,  but  a  high,  a  hireling,  a  hundred 
^  ^.T. ;  and  worse  still,  an  holy  (Lev.  xxiii.  35)  and  a  holy 
(I-ev.  xxiv.  9),  an  home  (Job  xx.  19)  and  a  house  (Ex.  xii.  30), 
^^    husband  (Lev.  xix.  20)  and  a  husband  (Num.  xxx.  6), 
stand  ready  in  O.T.  to  bewilder  the  student.     The  increased 
"^uency  of  the  use  of  the  compound  or  periphrastic  form 
of  tenses  to  indicate  imperfect  action  might  be  illustrated 
oy     such    improvements    as    "  was    standing  "    for    A.V. 
stood  1  Kings  xiii.  1 ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  quote 
^*  ▼  •  to  prove  the  nineteenth  century  use  of  pi.  "  hosen 
^n.  iii.  21,  of  ''sith''  Ezek.  xxxv.  6,  ''a/ore  the  harvest 
I®^.  xviiL  6,  "  JFoe  worth  the  day  *'  Ezek.  xxx.  2,   "  can 
•till,"  *' could  skiU''  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  xxxiv.  12.     Nor  will 
^  V,  much  help  in  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  other 
^^*^,  because  (the  Preface  explains)  only  words  previously 
^^*^  have  been  allowed  to  supplant  discarded  A.V.  words. 
Another  suggestion  made  by  the  American  Revision  Com- 
ply has  unhappily  not  been  adopted^  viz.  the  substitution 
®*    are  or  is   for   be  when  Indicative.      Here,   again,   the 
*®^on  of  the  Translators  of  1611  is  intelligible.     Both  forms 
^^^  to  some  extent  in  use ;   be  had  not  been  entirely  super- 
^^'ied  by  are  or  «,  although  it  was  becoming  antiquated.    This 
^  probably  the  explanation  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,^ 

}  The  edition  of  The  Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor  quoted  from  is  the  Stanford, 
•^^ted  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.8.A.  (Georee  Bell  and  Sons) ;  of  the  other 
P^yi,  the  Clarendon  Frees  Series,  edited  by  WiUiam  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Fbil  Tnuif .  1886-6.  22 
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1,  i.  319,  where  Slender  inquires,  **  Be  there  bears  i'  tie 
town  P  *'  and  Anne  Page  replies,  "  I  think  there  are^  Sir." 
But  as  in  1884  be  had  become  exclusively  provincial,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  justification  for, — ''These  be  the  words 
which  Moses  spake,''  Deut.  i.  1 ;   "  And  there  the  weary  U 
at  rest.     There  the  prisoners  are  at  ease  together,"  Job  iii. 
17  and  18 ;  **  And  some  of  the  king's  servants  be  dead,  asd 
thy  servant  Uriah  the  Hittite  is  dead  also,"  2  Sam.  xl  24. 
And  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  matter, 
sometimes  A.y.  be  becomes  II.Y.  are^  as  in   Lev.  z.  H 
ihey  be  changed  to  they  are^  in   Ley.  xiii.   19  there  he  to 
there  are.    In  the  Song  of  Songs  vii.  12,  "  Let  us  see  if  tbe 
vine  flourish^  whether   the   tender  grape  appear^  and  the 
pomegranates  bud  forth^*  becomes,  ''  Let  us  see  whether  the 
vine  hath  budded  and  its  blossom  be  open,  and  the  pome' 
granates  be  in  flower."      In  this  passage,  if  the  Revisers 
meant  be  for  an  Indie,  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  retaining 
antiquated  be  to  avoid  needless  alterations,  because  be  does 
not  occur  here  in  A.Y.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  he  is 
Subjunc,  why  is  hath  budded  Indie.  P    It  is  true  that  this 
mixture  of  moods  may   be  paralleled   from  A.Y.,  for  is 
Num.  V.  19  and  20,  "  if  no  man  have;'  "  if  thou  hast^'  ^  "  if 
thou  («,"  and  if  ''  some  man  have^'  occur  in  strange  prox* 
imity.    These  are  exactly  reproduced  in  R. V.  with  change  of 
lain  to  lien  !     The  explanation  is  yet  to  seek. 

One  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Translators  of  1611 
acted  was  the  intentional  use  of  synonjrm  and  variety  of 
expression.  They  did  not  wish  that  one  word  should  bo 
dignified  by  being  introduced  into  the  Bible,  and  anotber 
degraded  by  being  left  out, — one  log,  as  they  quaintly  pot 
it,  being  caryed  into  an  idol,  the  other  thrown  on  the  fir^ 
Thus,  in  Gen.  ii.  1  and  2,  A.V.  gives  us,  "  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finished  and  all  the  host  of  them.  Aod 
on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made.' 
Here   R.V.   changes   "  ended "   to  finished.      Some  would 

^  In  tbe  discussion  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  use  of  the  indicatire  thw  M 
side  by  side  witb  tbe  subjunctiTe  he  have  was  probably  due  to  the  desire  d 
distinctness ;  in  late  West- Saxon  the  preterite  subi.  of  weak  yerbe  takes  the  i/  oi 
the  indie,  in  the  same  way— yi/*  J'ti  hafdeet  instead  of  the  older  gif  ^u  ketfi^ 
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ive  preferred  the  change^  if  necessary,  to  have  been  made 
i  the  other  direction  ;  these  French  words  are  unpleasantly 
bilant  to  some  ears.     In  Gen.  xv.  5,  ''Look  now  toward 
^aven,  and  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them  "  ; 
number  "  becomes  tell  in  R.y.    Another  example  of  A.Y. 
uriety  of  expression  is  seen  in  Num.  xxxiii.  3  .  .  .,  where 
removed,"  "departed,**  and   "went  from"   are   used  as 
jrnonymous  renderings    of   one    verb,    "encamped"    and 
'pitched"  of  another.     R.V.  gives  us   "journeyed"   for 
removed,  pitched,  and  went  from,  and  "  pitched  "  for  encamped 
and  pitc/ied.     Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  variety  of 
expression   in  a    simple  narration   of  daily  movements  is 
preferable  to  plain  repetition,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  which  principle  is  likely  to  produce  a  classic  translation. 
The  Translators  of  1611  had  respect  for  the  English  Ian* 
goage,  feared  to  diminish  its  vocabulary,  thought  synony- 
mous words  should  be  treated  fairly,  studied  style,  gave  us 
^riety,  and  produced  a  classic ;   the  Revisers  of  1884  want 
^y  the  use  of  a  different  word  to  indicate  a  difference  in  the 
Hehrew.     The  one  (the  Translators)  are  thinking  of  the 
^i^guage  into  which  the  subject-matter  is  to  be  conveyed; 
the  others  (the  Revisers)  are  for  ever  looking  back  at  the 
^guage   from  which   they   have  obtained  their    subject- 
matter. 

The  Preface  of  R.V.  gives  an  explanation  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  meal  for  meat  in  certain  passages.  Though  there  are 
still  phrases  in  common  use  in  which  meat  means  food  other 
than  flesh,  e.g.  "  green  meat,"  "  mince  meat,"  "  as  full  as  an 
^Sg  is  of  meat,"  yet  it  was  probably  wise  to  remove  meat  and 
to  substitute  another  word.  But  when  the  Revisers  retain  meat 
in  some  places  and  substitute  meal  in  others,  they  break  their 
own  rule  of  using  the  same  English  word  uniformly  as  the 
representative  of  each  Hebrew  word.  The  reason  they  give 
^  for  the  choice  of  meal  as  a  substitute  for  meat  is  worthy  of 
note, — "By  the  alteration  to  'meal-offering'  a  sufficiently 
B<!curate  representation  of  the  original  has  been  obtained 
rtA  the  least  passible  change  of  form."  Now,  whatever  may 
^  thought  of  meal  as  a  substitute  for  meat,  the  reason  given 
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for  the  choice  of  the  word  will  appear  to  some  to  border  (r' 
the  ridiculous — because  three  out  of  four  letters  are  tl>-' 
same,  forsooth  I — while  others  will  be  of  opinion  that  likv 
ness  in  form  between  words  of  different  meaning  is  a  dis^ 
advantage,  not  an  advaDtage,— -to  be  avoided,  not  to  be  soagbi 
for.  If  it  were  a  question  of  the  emendation  of  some  obecorc 
passage  in  which  a  careless  scribe  by  putting  a  cross  to  his 
had  made  it  into  a  i,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  wu 
restored  by  changing  i  into  I  imeat  into  meal),  one  could  sm 
the  force  of  the  argument ;  but  that  nunl  is  a  better  snU 
stitute  for  meat  than  (say)  food,  because  three  of  its  letter 
happen  to  be  the  same  and  none  of  poor  food's  are,  is  a.] 
original  but  outrageous  proposition. 

This  explanation  is  one  of  the  most  important  sentences  u 
the  whole  Preface.  It  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  myster; 
of  the  flaws  in  R.Y.  of  O.T.  The  great  aim  of  the  Bevisen 
seems  to  have  been  to  minimize  their  alterations.  This  ainir 
however,  albeit  praiseworthy,  ought  surely  not  to  have  been 
their  main  object  ;  or,  if  so,  the  question  of  alteration) 
should  have  been  approached  in  a  broad,  and  not  a  niggb'igi 
spirit,  concerned  with  classes  rather  than  individuals.  To 
alter  hia  Neuter  into  i^  was  to  make  a  desirable  change 
and  the  more  the  instances  where  the  change  was  necessiTy, 
the  more  important  was  the  alteration  shown  to  be;  Ixit 
no  reasonable  man  would  reproachingly  count  the  nurobn 
of  instencee  as  so  many  changes,  they  would  merely  foni 
several  examples  of  one  change.  Similarly,  all  the  a'a  before 
aspirated  h  might  have  been  turned  into  an'g,  or  all  the  dn'f 
into  a'e,  it  matters  little  which.  This  would  have  been 
another  change,  but  only  one  ;  nor  ought  the  direction  u>- 
which  it  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  there  woalA 
be  eight  or  tea  times  as  many  instances  of  actual  verbal 
change  by  the  one  plan  <3i  securing  grammatical  consisteoc^ 
as  by  the  other.  Again,  in  the  case  of  substituting  an  or  ^ 
for  be  Indie,  even  if  there  were  some  hundreds  of  Terbal 
alterations  made,  there  would  still  be  but  one  change— tb^ 
disuse  of  he  as  Indie.  The  irregular  treatment  of  thes^ 
grammatioal  points  savours  of  the  "  mper  grammatieam 
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)rinciple.  But  surely  the  Revisers  were  not  super  gram^ 
maticam  ;  they  did  owe  some  allegiance  to  the  English 
Uoguage  and  its  syntax. 

The  desire  of  minimizing  the  actual  numher  of  verbal 
alterations  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  change  of  overlived 
into  outlived  (Joshua  xxiv.  31)  not  being  paralleled  by  that 
of  overran  (2  Sam.  xviiL  23)  into  outran ;  remaining  overran 
it  does  not  match  with  outran  in  John  xx.  4,  A.V.  and  R. V. 
How  is  yoti  to  be  explained  in  '^  It  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither"  (Gen.  xlv.  8)  ?    The  rule  in  A.V.  is  to  use  the  nom. 
after  the  verb  to  be  :  "  Thy  servant  is  he  '*  2  Sam.  ix.  2,  '*  I 
ani  fe"  2  Sam.  xx.  17,  "It  is  /"  Matt.  xiv.  27.    If  you 
^M  ever  used  as  a  Nom.  by  the  Translators  of  1611,  the 
probable  explanation  is,  that  it  was  introduced  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  existence  of  the  new-fashioned  you  that  was 
*^dy  fast  supplanting  the  older   ye  Nom.      The  same 
pnnciple  appears  to  me  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  occasional  use  of  to  have  with  to  go  Num.  v.  19,  and  of  a 
hundred  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  36.     But  when  R.V.  follows  A.V.  in 
^  these  varieties, — differences  which  have  lost  aU  meaning 
^cept  from  an  historical  point  of  view, — the  disadvantage 
^  ^  to  see,  the  advantage  hard  to  divine.*    This  much  is 
^^in,  it  was  not  the  minuteness  of  the  change  of  you  into 
y*  that  prevented  its  being  made  by  R.V.,  witness  "  thou 
^aat  he  "  changed  to  "  it  was  thou  "  2  Sam.  v.  2,  "  I  have 
given''  to  "have  I  given*'  Num.  xxxiii.   53,  "him"  to 
"it"  (the  ass)  1  Kings  xiii.  27,  "King  David  did  dedicate" 
^  **did  King  David  dedicate"  2  Sam.  viii.  11,  "shall"  to 
^"  Num.  xxxiii.  56;    all  of  which  are  manifest  im- 
provements. 

On  one  point,  however,  R.V.  seems  to  be  particular  not 
^  follow  A.V.  With  its  usual  eclecticism  A.V.  gives  us 
^^amples  of  the  use  of  the  Partitive  Article  in  some  passages, 

Hy  paper,  I  hare  been  told,  *'  refers  to  matters  with  which  the  Rerisers  did 
"**  concern  themsehes.  They  thought  it  no  part  of  their  dutjr  to  correct  the 
^woriaed  Version  as  a  schoolbojr's  exercise  by  the  help  of  Lindley  Murray.*' 
"^  sorely  Lindley  Murrayism  alone  required  the  change  of  hs  into  the 
Ti  ?  '^Ppli^  to  the  hare  (Ley.  ii.  6),  and  of  him  into  it  applied  to  the  ass 
(1  %s  liii  27). 
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but  in  others  introduces  same  or  any :  "  I  will  take  of  t^ 
spirit  which  is  upon  thee  "  Num.  xi.  17,  "  Bring  of  the  fru^ 
of  the  land  "  Num.  xiii.  20  ;  but  "  any  of  his  seed  "  Lev. 
2,  *'8ome  of  thine  honour"  Num.  xxvii.  20.     II.V.  omit^ 
some  or  any  in  such  passages. 

The  number  of  ambiguous  passages  has  been  reduced,  bu 
there  are  still  many  in  R.Y.  which  will  not  convey  an} 
definite  idea  to  an  Englishman's  mind.     The  mixture  o 
different  numbers  in  the  same  sentence  is  a  source  of 
wilderment,  e.g.  ye  and  thou  are  strangely  mixed  in  Deu 
i.  20,  etc.     It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Revisers  havi 
been  very  happy  in  their  arbitrary  occasional  retention  o 
A.y.  orthography,   creating   an   impression    of    efforts  a^ 
Spelling  Reform  ;  horse-kach,  caterpiiler,  judgement  (it  migk 
spare  an  e,  of  which  jubtle  would  be  glad,  to  prevent  tk 
commonalty  from  making  it  two  syllables  to  rhyme  wi 
their  ^'fac  si'mile.**)    Some  revision  of  R.V.  should  tak^ 
place  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating  the  usage  of  O.T.  and  N.f^ 
on  various  grammatical  and  other  points ;  by  a  comparison 
Matt.  xii.  40  with  Jonah  i.  17,  the  whale  may  still  be  pro 
to  be  a  fish ! 

The  chief  characteristics  of  A.Y.  and  R.Y.  may  be 
as  the  result  of  what  appears  to  be  the  distinguishing  pri^B 
ciples  adopted  by  the  various  companies.     The  Translato 
of  A.Y.  (not  distinguishing  the  different  companies  engag^e^^ 
on  different  parts)  aimed  at  giving  the  sense  of  the  origin  0"* 
in  idiomatic  English — they  desired  to  make  a  readable  bo(>k- 
the  Revisers  of  O.T.  wished  with  antiquarian  fidelity  to  x^ 
produce  A.Y. ;  the  Revisers  of  N.T.  aimed  at  making  tlaes^ 
English  rendering  resemble  the  Greek  original  as  far     ^ 
possible. 
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Professor  Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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^MIN, 
MlMBBRS  OF  THE   PHILOLOGICAL   SoCIETY, — 

the  occasion  of  our  Anniversary  Meeting  last  year,  it 
3  thought  desirable  that  I  should  omit  the  Presidential 
dress  for  that  time,  on  account  of  my  re-election ;  and 
Sladly  acceded  to  the  suggestion  that  my  Address  should 
delivered  at  the  end  of  my  second  year  of  office.  The  idea 
It  the  President  should,  from  time  to  time,  deliver  an 
idress  to  the  Society,  recapitulating  the  work  done,  and  at 
6  same  time  reporting,  to  some  extent,  the  progress  made 
pWological  studies,  has  hitherto  been  much  approved  by 
^^  on  account  of  its  usefulness ;  and,  in  fact,  thirteen 
wjellent  addresses  of  this  character  have  been  delivered  to 
^°  on  former  occasions  by  my  predecessors. 
^«e  reflection  inevitably  arises,  that  an  Address  delivered 
'*'®  end  of  two  years  should,  in  the  natural  order  of 
°^^  be  expected  to  be  nearly  twice  as  full  as  one  that 
P^^n  annually.  I  regret  to  say  that  this  theoretical 
^  Tnuif .  188M.  23 
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excellence  is,  in  my  own  case,  unattainable.  My  lack  oi 
leisure  has  long  been  chronic,  and  I  fear  that  any  Address 
of  mine  would  still  remain  extremely  imperfect,  even  if  the 
term  of  two  years  were  increased  to  ten.  I  will  therefore 
candidly  confess  at  once  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 
my  Address  is  that  which,  by  the  help  of  the  ever-ready 
energy  of  your  Secretary,  has  been  very  kindly  contributed 
by  others;  and,  as  for  my  own  insignificant  contribution, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  asking  for  it  a  similar  in- 
dulgence to  that  which  has  so  generously  been  accorded  to 
me  on  other  and  less  important  occasions. 

Obituary. 

Before  proceeding  to  oflfer  any  further  remarks,  let  me 
say  a  few  words  on  the  heavy  losses  which  have  befallen  oar 
Society  since  Dr.  Murray  gave  his  address  in  1884.  On 
looking  at  the  list  of  the  Members  of  Council  on  that  occasion, 
I  find  there  the  names  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  Walter  R.  Browne 
and  Professor  Cassal.  The  name  of  Henrt  Bradshaw 
is,  to  me,  that  of  a  dear  personal  friend ;  and  it  must  be 
the  same  to  others  amongst  you.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  actually  contributed  a  paper  to  our  Society,  but  there 
must  be  many  here  whom  he  assisted  largely,  and  who  feel 
that  their  work  would  have  been  much  more  imperfect 
without  his  help.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more 
concerning  one  who  was  so  widely  known  and  deservedly 
famous,  and  whose  loss  we  so  sincerely  deplore.  Speaking 
for  myself,  and  speaking  with  deep  feeling  and  sincerity, 
I  can  truly  say  that  all  my  work  has  really  been  his  work. 
It  was  he  who  assisted  me  in  reading  MSS.,  in  hunting 
up  the  places  where  they  might  be  found,  in  tracing  varieties 
of  writing  and  spelling,  and  peculiarities  as  to  locaUty  and 
date.  It  was  he  who  helped  me  to  trace  allusions,  told  me 
the  names  of  books  which  would  assist  me  in  literary  in- 
vestigations, and  often  himself  found  both  the  books  and  the 
desired  passages.  It  was  he  who  gave  me  constant  assist- 
ance   in    discussing    the    rimes    and  metrical  analysis  ef 
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Tkaucer'g  verse;  and  I  own  that  I  was  disappointed  in  not 
inding  any  mention  of  my  own  name  in  Prof.  Ten  Brink's 
late  work  upon  the  Versification  of  Chaucer,  because  I 
honestly  believe  there  is  some  excellence  in  the  work  which 
Mr.  Bradshaw  so  generously  allowed  me  to  call  my  own. 
We  all  know  how  profusely,  I  might  say  how  royally,  he 
gave  hig  aid.  It  seems  but  the  other  day,  though  it  is  really 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  welcomed 
me  as  a  student  at  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and 
first  began  giving  me  his  ready  help  in  the  matter  of 
w-editing  the  Romance  of  Lancelot  of  the  Laik,  which  had 
preYiously  been  edited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  with  such  strange 
carelessness.  I  can  remember  to  this  day  the  expression  on 
his  face,  and  the  occasional  remarks,  which  alike  so  plainly 
seemed  to  imply — "  I  help  this  man  because  he  seems  in 
earnest,  but  he  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  if  he  ever  means  to 
come  to  any  good."  Ever  since  that  time,  for  twenty  years, 
I  have  always  applied  to  him  in  every  greater  difficulty,  and 
seldom  failed  to  advance  the  question  in  hand.  I  am  sure 
you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  your  time  while  I  thus 
Wy  acknowledge  my  own  deep  obligations  to  one  whom  we 
so  much  deplore. 

Of  Mr.  Walter  Raleigh  Browne,  a  notice  will  be  found 
m  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (vol.  Ixxix.  1884-6,  part  1),  a  copy  of  which  was 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Browne.  He  was  bom  in  1842, 
*^ing  the  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Murray  Browne, 
^car  of  Almondsbury,  Gloucestershire.  He  took  the  degree 
®'  B.A..  at  Cambridge  in  1865,  on  which  occasion  he  gained 
*  double  first-class,  being  19th  Wrangler  and  10th  Classic ; 
^^i  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1867.  He 
•^ame  a  civil  engineer,  and  in  1871  obtained  the  Telford 
P^um  for  a  paper  "  On  the  Strength  of  Lock  Gates." 
"^  subsequently  wrote  papers  "  On  the  Strength  and 
f^^perties  of  Riveted  Joints "  (1872)  ;  "  On  Railway 
filing  Stock"  (1876);  and  "On  the  Relative  Value  of 
^1  and  Upland  Waters  in  maintaining  Estuaries"  (1881) ; 
elides  a  series  of  articles  on  the  theory  of  Mechanics,  a 


anticipated  with  so  much  pieasure.  H 
papers  to  our  Society,  especially  one  on 
Place-names,"  and  another  on  "  The 
Terms "  ;  besides  taking  great  interest 
Dictionary,  to  which  he  sent  occasiona 
must  all  regret  the  loss  of  a  fellow- wor] 
and  so  industrious. 

The  name  of  Professor  Cassal  is  intin 
our  Society,  as  he  was  a  Member  of 
Society  for  many  years.  He  passed  a\v 
only  a  few  hours,  on  Wednesday,  Ma 
Hugues  Charles  Stanislas  Cassal  was 
April,  1818,  at  Altkirch,  in  the  D^part< 
his  father  being  a  solicitor  in  that  plac< 
Strasbourg,  and  took  the  degrees  of 
LL.D.  in  1840,  in  the  University  of  F 
practised  at  the  bar ;  but  at  his  father' 
he  succeeded  him  in  his  business  as  a  s< 
was  elected  Mayor  of  his  native  town,  f 
the  National  Assembly.  After  the  co\ 
escaped  arrest,  was  exiled,  and  came  to 
1852,  where  he  soon  began  giving  less 
at  the  same  time  he  studied  Sanskrit  i 
stiicker.  He  was  introduced  by  Profes« 
College  School  in  1856,  and  continued 

T7"raTiAVi    fViAr«   fill    ti^ifViin    a  Aminlo  nf  t\\ 
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He  greatly  endeared  himself  to  friends  and  students  in  this 
his  adopted  country,  and  his  almost  sudden  death  was  much 
regretted.^  There  is  a  short  but  important  and  suggestive 
paper  by  him  on  the  subject  of  French  Homonyms,  in  the 
Transactions  of  our  Society  for  1866. 

When  we  look  at  the  list  of  OflScers  of  the  Society  for 
1885-6,  we  are  reminded   that   Archbishop   Trench    still 
remained  among  us  as  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents.      His 
death  took  place  so  recently  as  two  months  ago,  on  the 
28th  of  March.     His  books  on  "  English  Past  and  Present," 
and  on  the  "  Study  of  Words,"  and  his  "  Select  Glossary," 
are  so  widely  known,  even  to  many  who  are  not  philologists, 
but  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  study  of  English,  that 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  of  them  at  length.      The 
student  who  consults  them  will  find  them  remarkably  sug- 
g^tive  and  accurate.     There  is  very  little  in  them  that  will 
hereafter  require  modification,  with   the  exception   of  his 
remarks  upon  our  modem  spelling,  which  were  originally 
^tten  many  years  before   the   appearance  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
peat  work  on  Early  English  Pronunciation,  and  never  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  that  addition  to  our  knowledge.     It  is 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  irresponsible  and 
careless  critics  are  never  weary  of  citing  certain  passages 
^Mch  seem  to  them  a  sufficient  recitation  of  any  attempt  in 
tile  direction  of  spelling  reform ;   the  fact  being  that  it  is 
possly  unfair  to  the  memory  of  so  good  and  true  a  scholar 
^  quote  opinions  which  he  must  have  seen  reason  to  modify, 
^Ms  very  important  duties  had  left  him  adequate  leisure  for 
^-considering  them.    The  most  important  of  his  contributions 
^  our  Society  were  his  two  papers  "  On  Some  Deficiencies  in 
^^  English  Dictionaries,"  read  before  the  Society  on  Nov.  5 
^4  Kov.  19,  1857,  and  afterwards  published  as  a  separate 
^ork  by  J.  W.  Parker.     The  justice  of  the  criticisms  in  that 
^tise  are  well  known  to  you  all,  and  have  had  a  marked 
effect  upon   the   subsequent  history  of  the  New  English 
Dictionary.     It  will  well  repay  a  careful  reading,  and  I 

1  See  the  accotmt  in  The  Athenttum^  March  21,  1885,  p.  375. 


reaa  nis  paper  on  toe  neiaeiDe: 
hear  that  he  was  prevented  b; 
meeting,  little  thought  that  his 
near  at  hand.  He  was  a  brilliani 
whom  we  hoped  to  receive  muol 
a  native  of  Yorkshire,  but  educi 
father,  a  Baptist  minister,  lived 
gress  in  learning  was  exception 
early  age  of  17  years,  he  gaini 
second-class  honours  in  Mental 
University  of  London.  In  IS"? 
his  M.A.  degree,  he  proceeded 
being  then  only  24  years  of  ag< 
only  been  conferred  on  three  ( 
Member  of  Council,  Dr.  Weyn 
viously  spent  nearly  a  year  at 
acquired,  by  the  exercise  of  mu 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  spe< 
neighbourhood  of  that  town.  I 
an  Assistant  Master  of  Mill  Hi 
and  innate  worth  were  much 
greatly  missed  at  our  future  n 
Hill. 

The  Work  of  the  Ph 

fill.. ^      ^        m  .■»  ' 
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debt  to  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  for  the  four  very  important 
papers  which  have  thrown  a  lustre  upon  my  term  of  office, 
^.  his  papers  on  Old  Irish  Declension,  on  the  Neo-Keltio 
Verb  Substantive,  and  on  the  Old-Breton  Glosses  at  Orleans, 
and  his  Notes  upon  the  work  by  Curtius  on  Greek  Etymology. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  given  us  three  papers,  viz.  on  Irish  Gaelic 
Sounds,  on  the  Phonetic  Theory  of  English  Prosody,  and  on 
Irish-English  Sounds.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Lecky 
a*  an  earnest  worker,  from  whom  we  hope  for  much  future 
aid.  Prince  Bonaparte  has  contributed  four  papers,  viz.  on 
Simple  Tenses  in  Modern  Basque  and  Old  Basque,  on  the 
Neo-Latin  names  for  Artichoke,  One  More  Word  about 
Artichoke,  and  Remarks  on  certain  assertions  by  M.  J.  Vinson 
concerning  Basque.  The  Society's  work  in  connection  with 
Dialectal  and  Dictionary  work  has  made  excellent  progress. 
Mr.  ElUs  gave  great  satisfaction  in  May  of  last  year  by 
his  Report  upon  his  work  on  English  Dialects,  especially 
^  his  statement  that  he  had  heen  able  to  resume  the 
^ork  after  much  interruption ;  and  his  very  satisfactory 
and  thorough  Report  upon  Dialectal  Work  at  our  last 
nieeting  is  still  fresh  in  your  memory.  Dr.  Murray  has 
pven  us  two  Dictionary  Evenings ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  my  term  of  office  has  been 
DJarked  by  the  actual  transference  to  Oxford  of  our  excellent 
^itor  and  all  his  valuable  material,  as  this  gives  us  all 
the  greatest  encouragement,  and  enables  us  to  hope  that  now 
**  last  the  steady  progress  of  the  Dictionary  is  assured. 
"'•  Brandreth  has  also  given  us  what  may  be  called  a 
l^ictionary  Paper,  showing  us  how  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  preparation  of  the  material  before  it  comes  into 
^T.  Murray's  hands.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Fennell  has 
Wd  us  something  of  the  progress  of  his  Stanford  Dictionary, 
^hich  ought  hereafter  to  make  a  suitable  companion  volume, 
*^plementing,  in  certain  directions,  the  great  work  by 
^r.  Murray.  We  have  also  had  papers  from  never-failing 
*^d  well-tried  contributors,  viz.  from  Mr.  Sweet,  a  former 
President,  on  Old-English  Words  and  Etymologies,  on  the 
P»e  of  shall  and  will,  on  the  Runes,  and  on   Ten  Brink  s 


pnnted  in  "Modem  Thought  ;  b; 
Accent  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek ;  bv  Pn 
Ultimate  Derivation  of  Essay ;  and  by 
Examples  of  Unoriginal  /  and  r,  ar 
Dialect.  A  very  interesting  and  c 
Melanesian  Languages  was  contribu 
Codrington,  who  has  since  published 
the  same  subject.  Dr.  Latham  sent  sc 
to  two  languages  spoken  on  the  Niger 
on  the  Gender  of  Animals  in  Englia 
on  Biblical  Aramaic;  and  Mr.  Stan 
the  Cath  Finntraga.  I  have  also  on  tl 
to  call  attention  to  some  di£Scult  Eng 
respect  to  two  of  which  Mr.  Wedgv 
criticisms. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  brief  sk< 
work  without  alluding  to  the  pleasu 
felt  in  making  up  to  Dr.  Murray  the 
generously  advanced,  out  of  his  own  ] 
the  expenses  of  the  Dictionary ;  as 
vote  of  congratulation  to  Dr.  Matzi 
completion  of  his  eightieth  year. 

Report  upon  "Ghost-words/'  or 
NO  REAL  Existence;    by  th 
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conscious  that  the  choice  was  very  much  limited  by  my  own 
inability  to  deal  with  any  subject  fully  and  adequately.  I 
^as  further  conscious  that,  even  as  regards  the  study  of 
Middle-English,  to  which  I  have,  upon  the  whole,  given 
most  attention,  I  had  little  to  say  beybnd  what  must  be 
already  extremely  familiar  to  most  of  my  hearers.  It  thus 
became  evident  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  select  some 
one  point,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  with  numerous 
examples,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  examples  may  be 
^  new  to  a  few  amongst  you ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  grouping 
together  of  such  examples  may  render  them  more  interesting 
than  when  they  have  been  brought  before  you,  on  various 
occasions,  from  time  to  time. 

Of  all  the  work  which  the  Society  has  at  various  times 
^dertaken,  none  has  ever  had  so  much  interest  for  us, 
collectively,  as  the  New  English  Dictionary.  Dr.  Murray, 
8*  you  will  remember,  wrote  on  one  occasion  a  most  able 
*rticle,^  in  order  to  justify  himself  in  omitting  from  the 
Dictionary  the  word  abacot,  defined  by  Webster  as  "  the  cap 
of  state  formerly  used  by  English  kings,  wrought  into  the 
"pire  of  two  crowns."  It  was  rightly  and  wisely  rejected 
^y  our  Editor  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  such  word,  the 
^^ged  form  being  due  to  a  complete  mistake.  There  can 
1^  no  doubt  that  words  of  this  character  ought  to  be 
excluded;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  should  jealously  guard 
^inst  all  chances  of  giving  any  undeserved  record  of  words 
^hich  had  never  any  real  existence,  being  mere  coinages  due 
tc  the  blunders  of  printers  or  scribes,  or  to  the  perfervid 
^^ations  of  ignorant  or  blundering  editors.  We  may 
^^U  allow  that  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary  is  an  excellent 
"^k  of  its  class,  and  that  the  latest  editor,  Mr.  Annandale, 
has  Very  greatly  improved  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  he 
▼as  Was  well-advised  in  devoting  to  Abacot  twenty-seven 
^cs  of  type,  merely  in  order  to  quote  Dr.  Murray's  reasons 
'cr  rejecting  it.  Still  less  can  I  approve  of  his  introduction 
cf  a  small  picture  intended  to  represent  an  "  Abacot,"  copied 

^  In  the  Athenmm,  Feb.  4,  1882. 


short  name  for  words  of  this  characte 
call  them  "  ghost- words."     Like  gh( 
see  them,  or  may  fancy  that  they  ex 
real  entity.     We  cannot  grasp  them ; 
they  disappear.     Such  forms  are  qui 
remark,  from  such  as  are  produced  bj 
are  well  known.    When,  according  to 
intended  to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
party   of  friends   shooting  pheasants 
turned  this  harmless  piece  of  intellige 
statement  that  "  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
of  fiends  shooting  peasants,"  we  ha 
misuse.     The  words  fiends  and  peasant 
in  such  a  context,  are  real  enough  ii 
allow  the  title  of  ghost-words  to  si 
forms,  as  have  no  meaning  whatever. 

Instances  are  not  common  in  mod 
adduce  at  least  two  that  are  somewha 
is  kime,  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Si< 
The  original  passage  occurs  in  his  rei 
sions,"  not  far  from  the  end  ;  and 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1808.  "  Th 
"  have  some  very  savage  customs,  w 
sirable  to  abolish.  Some  swing  on  1: 
through  their  hands,  and  widows  bum 
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US  to  explain  the  plan  and  nature  of  this  terrible  and 
onknown  piece  of  mechanism.  A  kimef  then,  is  neither 
niore  nor  less  than  a  false  print  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  a  knife ;  ^  and  from  this  blunder  of  the  printer  has  Mr. 
Styles  manufactured  this  Daedalean  instrument  of  torture, 
called  a  kime  !  We  were  at  first  nearly  persuaded  by  his 
arguments  against  kimes ;  we  grew  frightened ; —  ....  but 
we  looked  in  the  errata,  and  found  Mr.  Styles  to  be  always 
Mr.  Styles — always  cut  off  from  every  hope  of  mercy,  and 

r^niainuig  for  ever  himself."     The  article  concludes  with  the 

• 

jocose  remark  that,  upon  the  transmission  to  India  of  a 
certain  order,  "  Mr.  Styles  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself 
with  a  kime:' 

Another  extraordinary  instance  is  that  of  the  ghost- verb 
to  morse.  As  a  substantive,  the  word  is  real,  and  means  a 
walrus,  for  which  it  is  the  Russian  name ;  but  as  a  verb,  the 
word  is  spectral.  It  occurs,  I  believe,  in  all  but  a  few 
editions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  Monastery,  chap. 
^)  where  we  have  this  sentence :  "  Hardened  wretch  (said 
father  Eustace)  art  thou  but  this  instant  delivered  from 
death, and  dost  thou  so  soon  morse  thoughts  of  slaughter?  " 
The  word  has  been  lately  discussed  in  Notes  and  Queries,  in 
tte  Sixth  Series,  ix.  607,  x.  34,  97,  195  ;  and  in  the  Seventh 
^ries,  I.  199.  The  question  was  definitely  settled  by  Mr. 
fenwick,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Pbillipps,  who 
P*8e88e8  the  original  MS.  He  says :  "  The  word  nurse  is 
^^  legibly  written,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
««rj€."  This  is  a  most  instructive  instance,  as  proving  that 
•  felfie  form,  if  once  introduced,  can  maintain  itself  through 
^^tless  editions  without  detection,  or  at  any  rate  without 
Affection.  Many  readers  have  supposed  it  to  be  excellent 
^^land  Scotch,  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find  that,  in 
■Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  x.  97,  the  reading  morse  is  ex- 
P«iined,  upheld,  and  etymologically  accouuted  for  by  two 
^dependent  corr^pondents,  who  refer  it  to  the  Lat.  mordere, 
^  bite.    One  explains  it  as  "  to  prime,"  as  when  one  primes 

Not  preciselj ;  it  is  the  plural  kimes  that  is  a  misprint  for  the  plural  knives* 
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a  musket,  from  O.Fr.  amorce,  powder  for  the  touoh-We 
(Cotgrave);  and  the  other  by  to  bite,  to  gnaw,  hence  "to 
indulge  in  biting,  stinging,  or  gnawing  thoughts  of  Blaughtei. 
The  latter  says :  "  That  the  word  ks  a  misprint  should  have 
been  printed  and  read  by  millions  for  fifty  years  wittout 
being  challenged  and  altered  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prote- 
bility."  Yet  this  very  thing  has  actually  happened,  and  it 
is  not  so  very  surprising.  Many  admire  what  they  caniwt 
understand,  and  uphold  all  that  is  paradoxical.  It  must  bt 
added  that,  in  a  few  editions,  as  e.g.  in  one  printed  in  1871, 
the  word  rightly  appears  as  nurte,  a  reading  which  may  bin 
been  dne  to  a  slight  exercise  of  common  sense.  The  «)^ 
rection  is  obvious  enough  to  any  reflecting  mind.  I  dn» 
the  conclusion  that  any  ghost-word,  if  of  plausible  appw- 
ance,  will  be  greedily  accepted  and  even  defended. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  now  as  to  the  niii^ 
vexed,  tedious,  and  interminable  questions  which  arise  a>  te 
the  correct  text  of  Shakespeare ;  but  I  think  it  has  long' 
been  an  accepted  opinion  with  all  editors  that  the  famous 
and  inexplicable  Ulhrxa  in  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  4,  112,  ia  » 
mere  ghost-word ;  it  cannot  be  right  as  it  stands.  The  esmo 
may  be  true  of  some  other  words,  but  I  will  not  raije 
controversy  by  naming  them.  But  the  beat  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  editions  of  Middle  English  poems,  many  of 
which  were  edited  by  men  who  had  hardly  a  passable  K' 
quaintance  with  the  language  which  they  professed  ia  ex- 
plain to  others.  The  best  examples  occur  in  cases  where  tlie 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  be  faithful,  but  was  unable  to  t«3 
the  MS.  where  it  presented  difiBculties.  It  is  well  kooni 
that  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry  contains  a  con,- 
siderable  number  of  examples.  In  particular,  there  is  an 
excellent  note  by  Price,  in  the  edition  of  1840,  voL  ii.  p.  "l; 
where  the  frequent  confusion  of  n  with  u  is  dwdt  upon' 
From  this  note,  I  extract  such  ghost-words  as  the  following' 
In  a  passage  from  Layamon's  version  of  the  Brut,  Mr.  EU>^ 
gives  us  the  verb  drinen,  to  urge,  "  from  the  Dutch  dringtt- 
It  should  be — "  Ther  heo  gunnen  driuen,"  there  did  tbej 
drive,  or  go.     In  the  same  author,  Mr.  Turner  gives  na  tt>B 
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adv.  nalk,  said  to  mean  headlong.  It  should  be—"  And 
Walwain  gon  to  ualk"  and  Walwain  began  to  fall ;  1.  20821. 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Turner  has  evolved  a  ghost- verb 
ulen,  to  howl,  past  tonse  uhde,  howled,  by  supposing  t«  to  be 
a  Towel,  when  it  is  a  consonant.  The  u  is  the  consonant  r, 
and  uhde  is  the  dat.  case  of  flood ;  the  later  MS.  has  flode. 
The  line  is — "  And  the  leo  i  than  ulode,"  and  the  lion  in  the 
flood,  1. 20874.  In  this  case,  the  form  is  correct  to  the  eye 
that  understands  it,  but  was  not  so  to  Mr.  Turner.  The 
mistake,  though  curious,  is  not  a  very  bad  one,  as  there 
really  is  a  M.E.  verb  houlen,  to  howl,  with  initial  A. 

In  Ktfion's  King  Horn,  L  1301,  we  have : 

"  The  ship  bygan  to  cronde 
The  wynd  bleu  wel  londe.'' 

But  londe  should  be  loude,  loudly ;  whilst  cronde  is  a  pure 
ghost-word.  Kead  croude,  i.e.  to  crowd,  to  push  on ;  cf. 
Chaucer's  use  of  crouden,  and  the  Norfolk  phrase  '  to  crowd 
(i.e.  push)  a  barrow.'  Ritson's  Glossary  gives  the  verb 
crondcy  with  the  right  reference ;  but  he  offers  no  explanation. 
In  the  same  poem,  1.  1485,  Bitson  prints  : 

"  Onen  o  the  sherte 
Hue  gurden  huem  with  suerde." 

frice  rightly  alters  it  to  ouen,  representing  the  A.S.  ufan, 
^l^ve,  i.e.  "above,  on  the  shirt,  they  girded  them  with 
swords."  Stratmann  takes  oueno  as  being  all  one  word,  but 
^ongljr,  for  the  A.S.  ufenan,  to  which  he  refers  us,  is  an 
^verb,  meaning  '  from  above ' ;  see  John  iii.  31,  in  the  A.S. 
^^pels.  Kitson's  Glossary  quietly  drops  the  word  onen,  and 
*^y8  nothing  about  it. 

^e  confusion  between  u  and  n  is  doubtless  familiar  to 
you,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that  there  are  numerous 
other  ways  in  which  words  can  be  obscured.  There  is 
*^y  any  letter  in  the  alphabet  which  has  not  occasionally 
'^n  misread  as  meaning  something  else.  This  I  shall  show 
P^ntly,  but  I  shall  first  adduce  numerous  examples  from 
^ous  sources. 

The  following  are  taken  from  Whitaker's  edition  of  Piers 


\ 


which  they  exhibit.     Some  of  them 
but  they  are  quite  explicable  when  tl 
When,  for  iustance,  he  takes  a  a 
there  is  really  something  like  a  rei 
letters  when  c  is  written  on  a  small 
line.     Some  of  them  can  be  seen  to 
It  will  be  understood  that  I  only  n 
have  produced   *  ghost-words/    or, 
nonsense.     I  say  nothing  of  real  i 
context. 

We  find  then,  u  for  n,  in/owi, 
7.  335 ;    and  in  reuk,  i.e.  renk,  a 
reuke,  i.e.  renke,  21.  2.     JV^for  w,  as 
explained  by  "  how  the  day  was  fou 
but  we  must  read  roued,  i.e.  dawne 
rotvide  in  the  Trinity  MS. ;  21,  128. 
though  we  actually  find  in  the  same  p 
row,  roen,  roen^  with  the  sense  of  *  ra: 
JVt  for  w,  as  in  coniseth  for  comseth 
2.  162;    and,  again,  in  conisynges 
mencings,  12.  95.     There  is  no  verl 
cause,  to  con  or  know,"  as  Whitaker 
will  not  suit  the  context.     In  for  m 
frequently,  13.  121;    Whitaker  evi 
the  French  loin^  as  he  exnlains  it 
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▼erl>  to  grant,  2.  86 ;   gramity  is  explained  by  Whitaker  to 
be  a  substantive,  signifying  *  grief '  or  '  anger/  but  there  is 
no    such  word,  and  the  explanation  will  in  no  way  suit  the 
oont^ext.    Mu  for  um,  as  in  clamupes  for  claumpea,  i.e.  cramps, 
23.     82 ;   perhaps  a  misprint,  there  being  no  such  word  as 
cldmupe.     Unn  for  ^nw,  as  in  punniteny  explained  by  '  punish,' 
3.  1 85 ;   the  right  reading  is  permuten,  permute,  exchange ; 
there  is  no  such  verb  as  punniie.     TJr  for  ne^  as  in  forbusur, 
explained  by   '  f urbisher,'    18.   277 ;    the  right  reading  is 
fi^busne,  an  example.     I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the 
fih-  ^urhkher^  but  I  do  not  allow  that  it  can  be  spelt /or  Jiwtir ; 
I  'W'ould  therefore  relegate  forbusur  to  the  abode  of  ghosts, 
and  not  suffer  it  to  haunt  our  Dictionary.     C  for  t,  as  in 
culde,  15.  150,  instead  of  tulde,  dwelt,  as  shown  by  the  alli- 
teration.    Here,  again,  we  may  admit  the  reality  of  culde 
ill  tlie  sense  of  ^  killed ' ;  but  we  caunot  allow  it  to  stand  as  a 
variant  form  of  could,  which  Whitaker  took  it  to  be.     The  / 
itt  €^uld  was  not  inserted  till  long  afterwards.     In  7.  370  the 
common  word  portours,   i.e.  porters,   appears  as  porcaurs, 
cxiplained  as  *  pig-drivers/    Conversely,  ^  for  c ;  as  in  ytoped, 
8^id  to  mean  'topped,'  instead  of  ycoped,  a  bad  spelling 
^^  ycoupedy  i.e.  cut,  as  in  four  good  MSS. ;  21.  12.     Ytoped 
'^^    *  topped '   is  a  false  form ;    it  could  only  be  yiopped, 
^th  double  p.     8  for  a   small  capital  c,  as  in  soket  for 
^^iet,  9.  328.     Coket  is  a  stamp  or  seal,  and  secondarily,  a 
^^^^  of  fine  bread  marked  with  a  peculiar  stamp.     Soket  is 
®^plained  by  *  sucket,'  which,  according  to  Webster,  means 
*  Bweetmeat.     There  is  another  instance  where  aharter  is 
P*^ted  for  Charter,  17.  36 ;  but  this  is  of  small  consequence. 
^^   for  it,  as  in  wattede  for  waitide^  i.e.  waited,  looked  about, 
1-   16.    Whitaker's  Glossary  explains  watte  by  *  to  wander,' 
*^d  calls  it  Saxon ;   but  there  is  no   such   verb.     Again, 
^teth  is  put  for  sitteth,  17.  340  ;  but  the  form  is  quite  wrong, 
■'      Sitteth  meant '  he  sits '  in  the  fourteenth  century,  just  as  it 
I      ^oeg  now.     Cc  for  tt,  as  in  succh  (1.  62),  explained  by  '  true,' 
'^  if  it  were  a  variant  of  soth,  i.e.  sooth,  which  it  cannot 
P^ibly  be.     The  right  reading  is  sutth,  a  variant  of  sith, 
^•^  since ;    other  MSS.  have  suth,  seth,  seththe,  sith,  the  last 


biiviu^u    xsaoixy    uxauxSf    tn;uu&a    lu    x 

Christ  'polede  for  man ' ;  of  con 
printer  in  the  place  of  the  thon 
intended  is  tholien,  to  suffer.  T] 
monstrosity.  In  18.  118,  we  are  1 
|B  ouerhuppe,  not  to  hop  or  skip  c 

\m  service.     The  word  is  somewhat  o 

not  know  it ;  he  therefore  inserted 
explained  as  'overskip/     Unforti 
missible  form  of  ouerskippen,  and  1 
nonsense. 

The  mistakes  in  Wright's  ed 
are  very  few;  it  is  one  of  his 
of  work,  giving  us  a  very  accui 
illustrative  notes  that  must  have 
to  gather  together.  In  two  placi 
6186,  he  has  printed  mamed  for  i 
amansed,  i.e.  excommunicated,  accu 
this  in  other  passages  and  in  the  G 
word  as  maused.  He  has,  howc 
decided  ghost- word,  viz.  the  verb  U 
edition,  we  read  of  the  pardoner  thi 

"  He  bouched  hem  with  his  brevet, 

His  Glossary  has  *  bouchen,  to  stop 
is  followed  by  a  querv.  to  show  ih. 
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become  reconciled ;  cf.  A.S.  sahtlian^  to  reconcfle.  Reuh  (5. 
399),  for  renky  a  man  ;  this  shows  us  how  Whitaker  was 
mided  as  to  this  fonn.  In  7.  152,  Crowley  has  dimned  for 
diuined;  this  shows  us  the  origin  of  another  of  Whi taker's 
mistakes,  and  warns  us  that  false  forms  are  very  tenacious  of 
existence.  In  10.  279,  Crowley  has  mauzed  for  manaed;  this 
shows  U8  the  origin  of  Mr.  Wright's  mauaed.  These  are 
instances  of  n  for  t/,  m  for  wi,  and  w  for  n ;  but  in  6.  156, 
Crowley  has  /  for  «,  and  thus  gives  us  abqfted  instead  of 
ahikd,  i.e.  addressed  boastfully.  There  is  no  such  word  as 
ohoft  in  the  New  English  Dictionary ;  but  the  quotation  for 
dbmied  is  duly  entered  under  the  modem  spelling  Aboast 

The  history  of  the  distinct  poem  called  Pierce  the  Plough- 
man's Crede  is  a  little  singular.  It  was  printed  both  by 
^itaker  and  Wright  from  the  old  edition  of  1553.  Wright 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  two  MSS.,  but  neglected  them 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  mere  late  copies  of  the  printed 
edition.  I  discovered  that  they  represented  an  earlier  and 
JDore  correct  text,  containing  five  additional  lines,  and  I  was 
^  enabled  to  restore  the  correct  reading  in  about  forty 
P^.  Some  of  the  misprints  in  the  old  edition  furnish  us 
^ith  good  examples  of  ghost-words.  As  usual,  we  have  u 
for «,  as  in  the  extraordinary  form  coumn  for  cminen,  i.e.  con, 
^ow,line  388;  beuen  for  benen,  i.e.  beans,  762.  Conversely, 
^e  have  n  for  u ;  in  1.  432,  the  word  reufull  was  misread  as 
^^uU^  and  actually  turned  into  rentful  by  a  misprint.  RenU 
M  may  possibly  be  a  true  word,  but  we  should  hardly 
^  it  to  mean  *  full  of  rents  or  tears ' ;  it  is  quite  out  of 
piace  as  an  epithet  of  lean  oxen,  of  which  it  is  said  that 

"3Ien  myghte  reken  ich  a  ryb,  so  rentful  they  weren/' 

ounilarly,  in  1.  738,  the  word  reuthe,  i.e.  ruth,  appears  as 
^the.    Further,  we   have  o  for  e,  a  very  common  error ; 

^^  has  given  us  the  spectral  adverb  monelich,  instead  of 
^nelich,  meanly ;  108.  Many  MSS.  confuse  t  with  c,  and 
^^pecially  at  with  ac;  hence  the  extraordinary  statement> 
*boQt  a  friar  who  was  "arayd  in  red  stone,"   instead   of 

fede  scone,"  i.e.  red  shoes ;  738.    F  and  long  a  are  con- 
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desoul  to  be  good  English,  unless 
better  evidence  than  this.     Y  and  / 
hence  the  extraordinary  statement  i: 

** at  the  londes  ende  lath  i 

where  the  right  reading  is  lai/.  W 
verb,  though  it  makes  a  very  good 
two  examples  of  misprints  that  I 
enigmatical  as  the  Shakespearian  t 
hetheued  and  folloke^  11.  317  and  641 
that  the  printer  meant  to  print  the 
the  compositor  set  up  the  article  the 
an  extraordinary  result  in  the  foi 
he[the']u€d,  with  an  intercalated  the 
gives  hetheved  in  his  Glossary  with  t 
we  now  know  that  such  a  form  is  i 
word  folloke  he  could  make  nothing ; 
explanation  of  it  is  past  all  guessing. 

"  Ther  is  no  waspe  in  this  werlde 
styngen." 

Here  wilfulloker  is  the  correct  com 
which  in  M.E.  commonly  meant  ' 
therefore  'more  willingly  V  or  *  nc 
compositor  forgot  to  repeat  the  sy 
the  final  r  ;  hence  the  form  folloke 

oil    oT'nlanof  irkn    ♦ill    4-1*^    •»»,^u4.   ~^^  J  — 
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Here  moyt  is  substituted  for  the  MS.  reading  mo  ^,  ie.  mo 
ihai\  and  the  meaning  is — ''And  others  besides  that  I 
cannot  tell  of/'  In  stanza  135,  the  word  satoure  appears, 
wHch  Chalmers  actually  explained  by  '  satjrr ' !  But  the 
MS.  haa  fatoure,  the  same  word  as  fat/tour,  a  deceiver,  in 
Piers  Plowman.  The  line  runs — "  Ryght  so  the  fatoure,  the 
fake  theif,  I  say."  Mr.  Tytler's  transcriber  twice  mistook  b 
for  f,  thus  producing  two  curious  ghost-words.  One  is 
tamrtk  (st.  110),  which  is  in  the  MS.  tabartis,  i.e.  tabards. 
The  other  is  i/vete,  which  Mr.  Tytler  supposed  to  be  a  past 
participle,  meaning  *  wetted ' ;  but  the  MS.  has  ybete,  which 
is  an  infinitive  mood,  meaning  *  beat.'     The  passage  runs — 

"  As  of  my  teris  cummy  th  all  this  reyne, 
That  ye  se  on  the  ground  so  fast  ybetej*  (116.) 

In  8t.  161,  we  have  the  inexplicable  word  Degontit,  in  the 
Unes— 

"  That  furrit  was  with  ermyn  full  quhite, 
Degontit  with  the  self  in  spottis  blake. 

It  18  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  right  word  is 
^goutit,  i.e.  spotted,  bedropped ;  from  O.F.  degouty  a  drop. 
In  St.  182,  we  have  the  line — 

"Quho  that  from  hell  war  coppin  onys  in  hevin." 

Hence  Jamieson  inserts  the  pp.  coppin,  elevated,  in  his 
Dictionary,  and  derives  it  from  ccp,  a  top.  This  sets 
grammar  at  defiance,  for  the  pp.  of  a  verb  coppen  would  be 
^^^PP^.  The  right  reading  is  croppin,  a  variant  of  cropen, 
PP-  of  the  strong  verb  crepen,  to  creep.  War  croppin  means 
'^  crept,  or  mat/  have  crept. 

In  8t.  3,  we  have  foringit,  which  Jamieson  adopts,  and 
^Jplains  by  *  banished,'  as  if  from  foreign.  Such  a  formation 
^  impossible  ;  the  right  reading  is  foriugit,  condemned. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  edition  of  Lancelot  of  the  Laik  has  some 
^traordinary  and  wholly  impossible  forms.  Thus  in  1.  1054, 
^6  have  the  inexplicable  adverb  vyt : — 

"  The  knychtis  sheld  vyt  frome  his  hals  haith  ton.'' 
ITie  MS.  has  rt^,  which  stands  for  rycht,  right.     Here  r  has 


in  Lowland  Scotch ;  and  this  mysl 
resolved  into  thithingis,  a  bad  spelling 
The  fonn  tithing  is  Northern,  and  oc( 
Bruce;  see  the  Glossary.     Inl.  2114 

"  Sche  sal  thi  havin,  sche  sail 

The  sb.  havin  is,  however,  a  mere  il 
not  V,  and  m,  not  in ;  and  the  ghoS' 
common  harm. 

Even  some  editions  of  Chaucer  an 
this  class.     When  Moxon  reprinted 
Tales,  he  added  a  reprint  of  Troiluf 
line  (bk.  iii,  1.  775  or  726)— 

'^  And  maken  him  an  houme 

Morris  rightly  has  howve,  and  correct 
"  And  make  for  him  a  hood  above  ) 
of  him,  as  Tyrwhitt  rightly  says  in  h 
Canterbury  Tales.  Strangely  enou^ 
the  very  same  word  is  misprinted  ho 
vol.  V.  p.  20 — "  Fortune  his  hotcen 
i.e.  Fortime  intended  to  glaze  his  hot 
befool  him  still  more. 

In  the  9th  line  of  the  Reves  Tale,  ' 

"  Ay  by  his  belt  he  bare  a  1 

The  Six-text  edition  "hns  nn  nflior  -Pn-r 
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Idad  of  large  two-edged  knife,  "  espece  de  grand  couteau  k 
deiix  taillans." 

I^'^ers  of  Chaucer  will  remember  the  line  in  the  Knightes 
Tale,  which  runs  thus  : 

"  Lyk  to  the  estrea  of  the  grisly  place." 

The  word  estrea  means  the  passages  within  a  house,  as 
explained  by  Cotgrave  and  Halliwell,  and  (more  fully)  by 
Matzner.  Strange  to  say,  this  word  has  been  turned  into 
^fl^rs,  by  mistaking  a  long  8  for  /.  Halliwell  actually  gives 
"EflureSy  passages,"  with  a  reference  to  Malory,  ii.  376. 
Accordingly,  the  Globe  edition  of  Malory  gives  us  the 
sentence:  " Pleaseth  it  you  to  see  the  ef lures  of  this  castle?" 
io  bk.  xix.  c.  7.  Cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  ix.  Skinner 
^d  Bailey  both  cite  the  word  in  the  form  efters ;  and  so  does 
Coles.  The  error  might  have  been  detected  by  observing 
that  the  combination  ft  does  not  occur  in  Latin,  and  is, 
wcordingly,  not  to  be  expected  in  French. 

Jamieson's  edition  of  Barbour's  Bruce  exhibits  much  care, 
but  is  not  free  from  ghost-words.  I  have  given  a  list  of 
them  in  my  edition  of  that  poem,  p.  776 ;  so  it  will  suffice 
^  say  that  his  allryn  is  a  mistake  for  alkyn  ;  belene  is  for 
oekue;  char  stands  for  the  auxiliary  verb  thar ;  cleue  is  the 
^verb  ckne ;  enchausyt  means  enchaufyt^  i.e.  chafed ;  lessyt 
oceans  kffyt,  i.e.  remained;  pantener  means  paut^ner,  i.e. 
'^^y,  ribald ;  reuk  (as  in  Whitaker's  Piers  Plowman)  is 
put  for  renk,  a  man ;  skowurand  is  for  skoicnrand,  modem 
^tch  scunnering,  i.e.  loathing ;  the  past  tense  sordid  is  a 
^^nat  ioT  fordid ;  Syvewarm  means  Fyseicarin,  i.e.  Fitz- 
^arine ;  tyre  means  eyre,  i.e.  leather.  We  may  observe  that 
^eae  errors  turn  upon  the  confusion  of  u  with  w,  of  s  with  /, 
^^  c  \fith  ty  and  m  with  in.  Whilst  speaking  of  Jamieson,  I 
^y  observe  that  I  have  lately  noticed  a  very  surprising 
ghost-word  in  his  Dictionary,  viz.  panfray  in  the  sense  of 
I^lfrey.    It  is  obviously  a  misprint  for  paufray. 

It  must  be  added  that  Jamieson  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
ireful  editor.  The  preceding  examples  are  taken  from  a 
poem  of  great  length.     If  we  wish   to  find  more  copious 


referred  to  Halliwell.     But  all  the 
"  Corve,  about  the  eighth  of  a  ton 
coal-mines  are  also  called  corves," 
to  the  occurrence  of  corve  in  Middle 
fact,  illusory.     The  letter  n  has  bee 
printed  v.     The  passage  runs  thui 
brenneris  of  houses  and  carries  ben  c 
chirches."     Corns  may  soimd  like  a 
ears ;  but  it  is  precisely  Wyclif  wh 
use  in   the   sense  of   corn-fields. 
Luke  vi.  1,  we  find    it  said  of  J 
passide  by  comes,  his  disciplis  plu 
later  version,  "eeris  of  com."^    A 
us  founed,    foolish,    and   at   p.    1! 
"  ihesfounede  heretikes,"  with  vari( 
and  foltid.     Of  course  founede  and  , 
and  fonnpd  respectively.     The  form 
The  third  example  is  tharve,  to  '. 
difficult,  because  we  must  distingn 
between  the  auxiliary  verb  tharf,  I 
with  the  plural  thurveny  and  the  d 
lack,  answering  to  the  Icel.  fiama 
only  used  in  the  reflexive  form  pat 
original  /  has  disappeared  before  1 
Consequently,  we  find  in  M.E.  tliA 
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gho8t»word  tharve  in  company  with  the  real  words  tharf^ 
thurrey  and  tharm  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  It  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  great  mistake  which  an  editor  commits 
vhen  he  prints  v  for  what  he  imagines  to  be  a  «i,  though  it 
turns  out  to  mean  an  w. 

The  Glossary  also  has  bohie,  to  swell  out ;  this  may  be  a 
misprint,  for  the  text  has  bolne  at  the  place  referred  to,  and 
holneden  at  p.  25,  vol.  iii.  Yet,  as  Mr.  F.  D.  Matthew  points 
out  to  me,  we  also  find  bolueden,  an  impossible  form,  at 
p.  15  of  the  same  volume.  Again,  there  is  a  diflBcult  word 
which  at  first  was  read  as  treryn ;  the  glossary  suggests 
that  it  should  be  terrt/n,  to  excite,  provoke,  which  is  certainly 
right.  We  may  just  note  that  treryn  is  a  ghost- word,  due  to 
the  misreading  of  a  contraction. 

The  usual  confusion  of  t  with  c  occurs  in  encortif,  iii.  36,  an 
error  for  encorcif,  fatted,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
Brimley's  Glossary  to  Hampole's  translation  of  the  Psalter ; 
*ud  again  in  flocced,  iii.  252,  an  error  for  flotted,  i.e.  floated 
about,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Morris's  Glossary  to  the 
Alliterative  Poems.  Mr.  Matthew  called  my  attention  to 
the  Utter  example,  which,  however,  I  first  noted  in  1871. 

I  propose  here  to  call  attention  to  the  famous  word  toayne; 
lor  I  have  now  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  purely  a  ghost-word,  as 
otratmann  has  already  pointed  out.  The  original  error 
^OQs  to  be  that  in  1.  945  of  the  Alexander  Romance,  as 
^ted  by  Stevenson : — 

"  [She]  Waynes  out  at  wyndou  and  waytis  aboute." 

Puluckily,  the  passage  is  corrupt.     It  is  corrected  by  the 
^blin  MS.,  which  reads  : — 

"  [She]  wayfez  vp  a  wyndow  and  waytes  tharowt," 
• 
^6'  she  throws  up  (or  open)  a  window,  and  looks  out  of  it. 

flsre  the  spelling  with /at  once  shows  that  the  n  should  be  u 

(==p).   With  this  alteration  of  xcaynea  to  wayues,  the  authority 

^^^myne  is  gone.    The  word  is  very  common  in  this  romance, 

burring  at  least  a  dozen  times.     It  is  variously  spelt  wafe, 

^Hfe,  and  tcayue,  answering  to  waff,  waif,  and  wauff,   in 


nave  laUen.     inus  Vt.  Jn  orris  gives 
in   his  Alliterative  Poems,  six   in 
Knight,  (though  the  seventh  time  it : 
Ayenbite  of  Inwit.     He  justifies  hia 
line  in  Stevenson's  edition.     I  have  i 
"William  of  Palerne,  and  justify  the 
Morris.     I  have  also  printed  wat/ne 
Piers  Plowman,  with  a  note  that  the 
way.     In  the  Troy-boke,  edited  by 
we  have  at  least  seven  examples.     T 
twenty  printed  examples  of  a  word  ^ 
fear  I  must  not  now  detain  you  witl 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  by  help  c 
Alexander  Romance,  that  every  on 
amples  of  wat/ne  is  incorrect,  and  th 
sense  of  the  word  and  of  the  passage 
been  much  mistaken.     There  is  no 
Middle  English. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  add  man' 
subject  is,  unfortunately,  almost  en( 
result  of  an  utter  want  of  teaching, 
have  had,  for  the  most  part,  no  insti 
and  have  never  been  taught  so  mi 
mentary  rules  of  Middle-English  Gn 
this  at  once  by  a  word  which  I  h 
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Every  schoolboy  ought  to  know  that  no  English  past  par- 
ticiple ends  in  us ;  and  further,  that  even  for  an  adjective, 
it  is  a  very  strange  suffix.     On  looking  at  the  MS.,  I  saw  at 
once  that  the  MS.   had  been  misread.     The  word  is  not 
bewunm,  but  bewunne.     The  final  us  is  ne.     The  final  e  is 
just  like  other  e's  on  the  same  page,  and  difFerent  from  the 
«'s.    The  preceding  n  might,  no  doubt  be  u.    This  mysterious 
ghost- word  turned  out  to  be  merely  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  betcin.     The  whole  will  become  clearer  if  I  state 
that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
which  Judas  obtained  for  betraying  his  Master.     The  state- 
ment that  "  no  money  was  ever  so  be- won  "  will  be  readily 
assented  to.     This  strange  departure  from  the  MS.  might 
We  been  prevented   either  by   careful   reading,   or  by  a 
knowledge  of  Middle  English  grammatical  forms.     It  aptly 
illustrates  the  innumerable  pitfalls  that  beset  the  Dictionary- 
maker  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.     A 
word  that  has  been  once  coined  is  ever  afterwards  held  almost 
sacred ;  it  is  repeated  by  one  authority  after  another,  till  the 
astouished  investigator  is  almost  inclined   to   believe  that 
there  is  something  in  it.     After  the  word  abacot  has  been 
proved  not  to  exist,  it  is  still  retained,  as  I  have  said,  in 
^gilvie's  Dictionary,  with  a  picture  to  show  what  it  was 
hke.    I  must  add  one  more  example  of  a  ghost- word  which 
*  thiiit  carries  off  the  prize.     This  is  the  word  otceri/,  occur- 
^^g  in  1.  362  of  William  and  the  Werwolf,  as  printed  by 
^^rtshorne.     In  the  MS.  the  first  letter  is  a  stumpy  d,  and 
"^®  Word  is  dwerpy  a  dwarf. 

But  our  difficulties  do  not  end  when  we  refer  to  the  MSS. 
theioseiyes.  We  all  know  that  the  scribes  have  something 
^answer  for,  though  they  by  no  means  deserve  the  cutting 
^'^gs  that  have  often  been  said  of  them.  Of  their  very 
^^ous  freaks,  I  will  just  give  one  example  which  has  come 
^<ler  my  notice  lately,  involving  the  strange  phrase  chek 
^^  ^  tyde^  which  is  a  mere  ghost-phrase,  and  never  existed. 

In  Octovian  Imperator,  printed  in  Weber's  Metrical 
T^Uxances,  voL  iii.  p.  230,  the  stanza  beginning  with  L  1741 
^  thus  printed : 


I  have  little  doubt  that  the  error  is  t 
editor's ;  I  think  this  will  appear  fro 

In  his  Glossary,  Weber  says :  "  C 
the  game  of  chess ;  hence  metaphor 
all  very  well   for  the   sense;    but 
grammar.     It  is  quite  impossible  thi 
of  the  verb  to  chck  could  take  any  o 
with  the  variants   chekhedcy   chekked 
is  therefore  not  the  right   answer, 
the  least  light  upon  the  mysteriouf 
very  moderate   knowledge   of  paleei 
riddle  in  a  moment.     It  is  obvious  th 
him  a  word  containing  the  letter  w, 
as  in,   and   secondly  miswrote  as  y 
substitute  m  for  the  syllable  y/i,  and 
appears  in  the  intelligible  form  "  T 
This  easy  correction  restores  at  once 
the  metre,  and  the  sense  ;    and  I  do 
any  further.     There  is,  as  I  said,  no 
a  tyde, 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  pecul 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
MSS.,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  at  i 
the  Latin  MSS.  of  that  period  some  d 
as  possess  a  long  perpendicular  doT« 
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by  some  that  knew  no  better  to  haYe  been  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Chaucer.    I  haYe  quoted  the  passage  in  my  smaller  edition 
of    Piers  Plowman,   pref.   p.   xxx,  ed.  1879,  from  Eiley's 
edition  of  Walsingham,  yoI.  li.  p.  33.     It  is  the  Yery  famous 
pasflage  in  which  John  Balle,  the  'crazy  priest  of  Kent,' 
stirred  up  the  commons  of  Essex  to  join  Wat  Tyler's  rcYolt. 
**  Biddeth  Peres  Ploughman  go  to  his  werke,  and  chastise 
well  Hobbe  the  robber,  and  taketh  with  you  Johan  Trewman, 
and  all  his  felaws,  and  no  mo,  and  lohe  scharpe  you  to  on 
heued,  and  no   mo."     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  of  the  British   Museum,    for  the  correction  of 
this.    He  tells  me  that  the  MS.  has  not  scharpe^  but  only 
^chappe,  where  the  pp  is  made  as  I  haYe  described.     The 
pirase  means — **  see  [that  ye]  shape   (or  form)  yourselves 
iinder  one  head,  and  not  under  more  than  one."     Even  if 
tie  MS.  really  had  scharpe,  the  phrase  would  have  to  be  ex- 
plained, grammatically,  as  meaning — "see  [that  ye]  sharpen 
yourselves   under  one    head."      The    interpretation   "look 
sharp"  leaYCS  the   accusative   t/ou   vrithout    any  Yerb    to 
govern  it. 

Besides^,  in  which  the  first  down- stroke  comes  below  the 
li^e,  there  are  three  other  letters  beginning  with  a  long 
down-stroke,  but  extending  above  the  line.  These  are  b,  h, 
^^  h.  We  can  at  once  dismiss  h  because  it  is  hardly  ever 
doubled.  There  remain  b  and  k,  which,  if  written  on  the 
^e  principle,  appear  precisely  like  lb  and  Ik,  and  are 
^^Uy  mistaken  for  them.  Hence  have  arisen  several 
ghost-words,  soYeral  of  which  cause  great  diflBculty.  I 
^nnot  at  this  moment  recall  more  than  three  examples  of 
*^^bb.  One  is  galbert,  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  cited  from 
l^ynde8ay*s  "Works;  it  stands  for  gabberi,  a  gaberdine. 
^^0  second  is  talbert  for  tabbart,  i.e.  a  tabard,  in  Gawain 
^o^glas.  The  third  is  for-gabbed,  i.e.  scoffed  at,  in  1.  631 
^^  Pierce  the  Plowman's  Crede.  My  note  on  the  line  says, 
*<o  in  B  and  C  [i.e.  in  the  British  Museum  MS.  and  the  old 
printed  text]  ;  in  A  [i.e.  in  the  Trinity  MS.]  it  resembles 
^^galbed."  I  was  saved  from  error  by  collation  with  the 
other  teits ;    but  I  should  now  say  that  even  A  is  perfectly 


sn^»  "  rher  18  no  peny  m  mjpakke^ 

I    was   induced   to   print  palk^ 
and  partly  because  Jamieson's  D 
old  Lowland  Scotch   for  a    poke 
Jamieson's  word  is  as  ghostly  as 
for  pouke,  a  pouch,  the  apparent 
appear  to  any  one,  who   investig 
the  bottom.      I  will  show  this    ] 
Ik  for  kk  in  wholly  impossible  case 
mere  ghost-words.     I  give  a  few  i 

The  various  editions  of  Gawain 
rolkis,  which  is  rightly  explaine 
*  rocks.'  He  regards  the  /  as  an 
the  old  Northern  word  for  *  rocks  ' 
and  rokkis  is  precisely  what  the  8( 
editors  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Glossary  to  Dr.  Lumby's 
Cura  rei  familiaris '  gives  us  the  f 
though  the  scribe  wrote  what  lool 
meant  the  form  to  be  spekk.     He 
final  k ;  and  if  he  had  only  left 
have  had  presented  to  our  sight  th< 

The  same  Glossary  gives  us  boti 
sense  of  *  watchful ' ;  I  have  little 
the  scribe  intended ;  but  I  have  fu 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  MS.  is  quite  rights  but  the  editors  are 

doubly  wrong.     In  the  former  line,  walk  stands  for  wakk,  i.e. 

to  wake,  to  be  wakeful,  to  be  on  the  alert ;   and  Bhlk  is 

intended  for  slakk^  to  slacken,  as  Jamieson  rightly  explains 

it.     But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.     The  use  of  an 

apparent  Ik  for  kk  was  a  piece  of  laziness  that  had  very  bad 

results.     The  verb  to  wakey  in  particular,  has  a  very  strange 

history.     It  was  sometimes  written  wakk,  or  apparently  walk^ 

as  we  have  seen,  and  rimed  with  slak.     The  vowel,  originally 

short,  as  in  A.S.  wacan,  was  gradually  lengthened,  and  at  last 

coincided  with  that  in  the  verb  which  we  now  spell  walk,  but 

which,  in  Lowland  Scotch,  was  spelt  walk  or  waukj  the  / 

being  silent,  as  in  Modem  English.     Hence  the  apparent  Ik 

was  treated  as  a  real  Ik  ;  the  combination  alk  was  treated  as 

equivalent  to  auk,  and  consequently  al  was  looked  upon  as 

equivalent  to  au.     Hence  the  constant  use  of  walk  in  the 

sense  of  '  wake '  in  the  latter  MSS.,  and  the  three  spellings 

of  the  adjective  wakrife,  walkrife}  waukri/e,  in  the  sense  of 

'watchful.*     Further,  owing  to  the  apparent  equivalence  of 

I  and  u  before  k,  we  have  the  astonishing  forms  golk  as  a 

variant  of  gouk,  a  cuckoo,  and  polk  as  a  variant  of  pouke, 

a  pouch  or   poke.      These  forms  established  the  apparent 

equivalence  of  ol  and  on,  and  led  to  the  surprising  word  nolt 

for  nout,  i.e.  neat  cattle,  in  Gawain  Douglas ;    and  in  the 

same  author  we  find  dolf  for  douf,  i.e.  dull ;  dolp  for  doup,  a 

cavity,  a  depth ;  hoik  for  houkj  to  hollow  out ;  wolx  for  wou^, 

variant  of  wox,  pt.  t.  of  wax,  to  grow ;  also  tcalk  for  wauk,  to 

^ake,  walknit  for  wauknit,  awakened,  walkrijife  for  waukrijfe, 

fateful,  and   walki/narts  for  waukynaris,  awakeners.      Still 

^o^e  surprising  is  the  late  form  cidpis  (and  even  culppis)  in 

^"®  Bense  of  *  cups ' ;   for  this,  the  only  interpretation  I  can 

^"iiik  of  is  that  the  /  is  intended  to  lengthen  out  the  w,  as  in 

^"®  Itf .E.  coupe,  a  cup  ;  for  the  modern  '  cup  '  is  expressed  in 

""^^dle  English  both  by  coupe,  with  u  long,  and  cuppe,  with 

^  '^'iort.     Modern  Scotch  has  caup  for  cup,  as  in  Burns'  Holy 

^^.    In  the  same  way,  I  should  explain  the  form  palpis  in 

.    The  steps  are :    (1)    wakrif:    (2)  walkri/e  f=tcakkrifej :   (3)   walkrif$ 
'*«e«tt*ri/*y  ;  (4)  waukrife. 


consonant,  though  it  affected  the  pi 
cases,  it  stood  for  kk,  but  in  others  i 
vowel  u.     By  way  of  recapitulati( 
represents  kk  in  the  written  forms 
In  walk,  to  wake,  the  Ik  at  first  n 
came  to  represent  uk;  and  the  same 
walknit  and  walkrife.    L  represents 
dolpf  hoik,  wolx,  palpis.     Its  meanii 
this  strange  form  may  have  arisen 
with  colpia  (=:coupt8)  or  calpis  (^ca\ 
form  being  a  double  one.      By  w£ 
recommend  extreme  caution  to  any  < 
when  he  deals  with  a  word  containii 
letters,  the  former  of  which  is  an  /. 
I  now  proceed  to  make  a  list 
in  the  foregoing  examples,  have 
fused.     The  following  groups  denot 
J,  v;  c,  t;  d,  0 ;  e,  o,  a;  /,  8;  k,  t 
e;  p,/>  (th)  ;  r,  v ;  8,  C,  e,  /;  t/,  p 
urn;    ni,  in;    rp,  pp;    tt,  it;    ur,  i 
Also  lb,  bb ;  Ik,  kk.     Very  few  of  th 
the  misreading  of  marks  of  contrac 
examples  of  this  character,  the  numl 
be  very  largely  increased.     Editors 
been  sorely  puzzled  by  such  marks. 
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here  a  Q  turned  upside  down,  adding  *  the  reader's 

genuity  must  supply  this  mark  of  abbreviation  ;  per- 

may  be  for  askew  or  aaketma.*    This  is  the  boldest 

on  of  a  contraction  which  has  ever  come  under  my 

It  has  even  been  supposed  that  we  are  to  read 

)]om  a  list  of  the  non-existent  words  or  'ghost- words' 
[  have  now  noticed.  I  include  amongst  them  some  in- 
al  but  strange  forms,  such  as  golk  for  gouk.  I  also  add, 
y  case,  the  correct  form  within  marks  of  parenthesis. 


a  bicocket),  35 1  • 

(abosted),  359. 

alkyn),  363. 

beleue),  363. 

benen),  359. 

s  (bewunne),  366. 

a  (bolneden),  365. 

I  (bonchen),  358. 

lar),  363. 

L  a  tyde  (chek-matyde), 

chese),  358. 

gis  (thithingis,  error  for 

igis),  362. 

3  (claumpe),  357, 

dene),  363. 

comse),  356. 

g  (comsyng),  356, 

(croppin),  361. 

^comes),  364. 

(connen),  359. 

(croude),  355. 

tulde),  357. 

(cuupis  ?   for  coupis  ?), 

372. 

it  (degontit),  361. 

d  (defouled),  360. 

le  (diuinede),  356,  359. 

ouf),  371,  372. 

loup),  371,  372. 

(driuen),  354. 

de  (dyuinede),  356,  359. 

'  (esteres,  estres),  363. 

isyt  (enchaufyt),  363. 

if  (encorcif),  365. 

i  (flotted),  365. 


folloke  (wilfolloker),  360. 
forbusur  (forbusne),  357. 
forgalbed  (forgabbed),  369. 
foringit  (foriugit),  361. 
fouk  (fonk),  356. 
founed  (fonned),  364. 
galbert  (gabbert),  369. 
golk  (gouk),  371,  372. 
gramity  (graunty),  356. 
bavin  (harm),  364. 
betheued  (heued),  360. 
hoik  (bouk),  371,  372. 
bowen,  bowne  (bowue),  362. 
kimes  (knives),  353. 
lath  (lav),  360. 
lessyt  (ieffyt),  363. 
loine  (lome),  356. 
maused  (mansed),  358,  359. 
monelicb  (menelicb),  359. 
morse  (nurse),  353. 
moyt  (mo  \at)^  360. 
nalle  (ualle),  355. 
nolt  (nout),  371,  372. 
onen  (ouen),  355. 
ouershuppe  (ouerbuppe),  358. 
owery  (dwerj?),  367. 
palke  (pakke),  370. 
palpis  (paupis),  371,  372. 
panfray  (paufray),  363. 
pantener  (pautener),  363. 
pavade  (panade),  362. 
pollen  (j^olien),  358. 
polk  (pouk),  370,  371,  372. 
porcours  (portours),  357. 
punniten  (permuten),  357. 
rendit  (vondit),  362. 


skowurand  (skownrand),  363.  wa] 

slalk  (slakk),  370,  372.  J 

soket  (Coket),  357.  wa] 

sordid  (fordid),  363,  S 

spelk  (spekk),  370,  372.  wat 

stone  (schon),  359.  waj 

succh  (sutth),  357.  wol 

suten  (sitten),  357.  yto] 

Syvewarm  (Fysewarin),  363.          yvel 

Slavonic  Philology;  fkom  Aprii 

By  W.  R.  MoRFi 

For  the  following  valuable  contr 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  MorfiU, 
known  to  you  from  his  former  co 
subject.  We  are  extremely  fortun 
ance  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  ^ 
progress  of  Slavonic  Philology  w 
who  is  at  the  same  time  so  read] 
Society  the  results  of  his  researches. 

"  In  the  following  pages  a  short 
the  leading  publications  in  Slavoi 
period  April,  1884,  to  April,  1886. 

"  In  General  Slavonic  Philology 
has  been  the  Etymological  Dictioni 
guages  by  Professor  Miklosich.^ 
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been  written,  is  treated  merely  as  a  Slavonic  rendering 
lint  Vitus,  whose  cuitus  is  shown  to  have  been  introduced 
ng  the  Slavs  at  an  eariy  period.     Again,  the  time- 
)ured  derivation  of  Slav  from  Slovo  is  rejected.     Miklo- 
thinks  that  the  termination  inH  in  SiovenH,  etc.,  shows 
stem  to  be  the  name  of  a  place.     He  considers  that  the 
Bk  tr0\d^o<;  is  a  mere  variant  of  a-KXd^o^,  and  thus  has 
cold  comfort  for  M.  Sathas,  who  is  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
le  Slavonic  element  in  mediaeval  Greece,  and  bases  one  of 
most  important  arguments  upon  this  distinction.     Other 
ts  in  this  interesting  work  I  have  not  space  to  discuss. 
des  his  etymological  dictionary,  we  also  owe  to  Miklosich 
ort  Comparative  Dictionary  of  Six  Slavonic  Languages.^ 
,  although  a  useful  book,  cannot  add  much  to  the  Pro- 
'r*8  reputation,  as  it  is  very  short,  and  by  the  omission  of 
)  of  the  languages  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a 
plete  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Slavonic  Languages, 
enish,  Slovak  and  Sorbish,  not  to  mention  others,  are 
^ing.     It  is  said  to  haye  been  undertaken  at  the  request 
member  of  the  Russian  Imperial  family. 
Besides    these  important   works,  I    may  mention   the 
By  of  the  Slavonic  family  of  languages  in  the  introduc- 
to  the  course  of  lectures  given  by  Prof.  Baudouin  de 
tenay  at  Dorpat.*     The  author  is  already  favourably 
m  by  his  studies  of  the  old  Polish  language,  and  his 
A  on  the  obscure  Kesanian  dialect  of  Slovenish.     A 
Qmar  of  Palseo-Slavonic   for   the   use  of   schools   has 
ared  from  the  pen  of  Stoyan  Novakovich.^     Mention 
also  be  made  of  the  valuable  translation  of  the  chronicle 
buted  to  Nestor,  which  has  been  published  by  M.  Louis 
T,  who  is  now  professor  of  the  Slavonic  languages  at  the 
ge  de  France :  although  belonging  strictly  to  the  domain 
^T^»   yet    its   elaborate   linguistic    and    ethnological 

ctionnaire  abr6e^  de  six  langues  slav^  (nisse,  vieux  slave,  bulgare,  serbe, 
eet  polonais),  Vienna,  1885. 

fberacht  der  Slayischen  Sprachenwelt,  Antrittsvorlesiing,  Leipzig,  1884. 
tmatika  Staroga  StovensKoga  Tezika  za  siednye  shkole  kralyene  Srbiye, 
ie,  1884  (in  Serbian). 

iiL  Tnuu.  1885-6.  25 


burg  formerly  filled  by 
articles  in  the  *Archiv 
the  ninth  Yolume  has  jut 

"An  important  conti 
phonetics  of  the  Russia 
Bogoroditzki  on  the  n: 
language.^  Prof.  Partit 
known  by  his  German 
teresting  monograph  on 
on  a  small  volume  '  on  t1 
prose  poem  on  the  Es 
Igorev^),  a  monument 
many  of  the  expressions 
scholars.  Prof.  Jagi6  in 
altogether  favourably  oi 
publication  of  his  Little- 
got  as  far  as  the  letter 
anything  of  the  kind  pr€ 

"(2)  Bulgaria.  Fror 
importance  to  communic 
much  occupied  with  the 
be  able  to  develope  c( 
Periodichesko  Spisanie 
contains  interesting  ar 
philoloerv. 
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introduced  into  the  Serbian  language/  which  was  read  at  the 
Oriental  Congress  at  Berlin,  but  the  book  is  far  from  fault- 
less; part  of  the  subject  has  been  much  better  treated  by 
Uiklosich  in  his  'Turkish  Element  in  the  South-East  and 
Eastepn  European  Languages,'  *  which  has  appeared  among 
the  transactions  of  the  Viennese  academy.     In  the  latter 
work  many  Oriental  words  besides  Turkish  are  discussed,  and 
some  interesting  derivations  are  given,  among  others  that  of 
the  mysterious  Bulgarian  word  khubav  '  beautiful,'  which  is 
shown  on  good   grounds  to  be  of  Persian  origin.     Lord 
Strangford  made  the  unhappy  conjecture  that  it  was  one  of  the 
primitive  Uralian  roots  which  the  Bulgarians  had  brought 
with  them  from  their  settlement  on  the  Volga.     The  South 
Slavonic  Academy  at  Agram  continues  the  publication  of  its 
peat  Dictionary.'    This  monumental  work — which  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  our  own  language  now  being  pub- 
lished under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Murray — has  not  been 
uiternipted  by  the  death  of  the  well-known  Serbian  scholar, 
Sj*  Danicic.     It  is  now  being  carried  on  by  his  former 
<^operators.     It  has,  however,  only  reached  its  fifth  part, 
the  commencement  of  the  letter  d.     Professor  Nemanic  con- 
fciues  the  publication  of  his  Cakavish  (i.e.  Dalmato-Croatian) 
Studies,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  my  previous  report.* 
The  'Slawo-deutsches  und  Slawo-italienisches'^  of  the  eminent 
Bomaniat  Hugo  Schuchardt  must  be  considered  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Slavonic  and  German  dialec- 
^'ogy,  but  unfortunately  the  political  aims  of  the  writer  are 
hut  too  apparent  throughout  the  work.     The  Southern  Slavs 
J^ve  not  yet  learned  to  regard  Prof.  Schuchardt  as  a  friend. 
**(4)  Slovenish.     The  yearly  publications  of  the  *  Matika 

'  Vocabulaire  des  mots  persans,  arabes  et  turcs,  introduits  dans  la  langue 
"^^par  Louka  K.  Mariakovich,  Berlin,  1882. 

Die  Tiirkischen  Elemente  in  den  Siidost  und  Ost-Enropaischen  Sprachen, 
^»«uia,  1884. 

'  Hje^nik  hrratskoga   ili   srpskoga  jezika  Na  syijet  izdaje   jngoslayenska 
^^i'toja  znanosti  i  nmjetnosti. 

^/  CabTigch-KroatiBche  Studien.  Erste  Studie.    Accentlehre.     1  Fonetznng. 

"jnaa,  1884. 

,^  8Uwo-deatiche8  und  Slawo-italienisclies,  yon  Hugo  Schuchardt.     Gratz, 

1885. 


"  (5)  •  Of  the  Western  branch  of  1 
engage  our  attention.  A  word 
allowed  on  the  expatriation  of  the  1 
and  the  cynical  attempt  at  Gen 
Bismarck.  On  reading  such  tr 
to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  th< 
its  boasted  humanitarian  ism. 

"  A  new  grammar  of  the  Polish  1 
M.  Vymazal.^     The  author  is  a  C 
known   by   similar  works.      Last 
review  was  published  at  Warsaw, 
political  troubles,  continues  to  be 
literary   life.      The   Philological   i 
Baudouin  de  Courtenay,  J.  Karlo\i 
L.  Malinowski,  all  well-known  nam 
Nehring  writes  on  the  weak  vowels 
consonants  (the  same  subject  whi 
mirably  by   Johannes    Schmidt    a 
characteristic  of  the  Slavonic  lang 
Courtenay  on  the  '  pathology  and 
This  review  promises  very  well, 
may  be  mentioned   that  the  wor] 
Abel,  which  formed  the  subject  < 
is  severely  handled  by  Jan  Hani 
poorly  for  the  results  of  Dr.  Ab 
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Little  Russian.     But  in  truth  the  Slavonic  tongues  require 
careful  study  and  scientific  treatment. 

"  (6)  The  Bohemian  Casopis  or  Journal  appears  regularly, 
and  contains  valuable  articles  on  Slavonic  history,  ethnology 
and  philology.  It  may  be  said  in  conjunction  with  the 
'Archiv'  edited  by  Jagic  to  represent  the  highest  level 
of  Slavonic  scholarship. 

"  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  authenticity  of  the 

Zelenohorsky  and  Kralodvorsky  Rukopis  is  still  being  fought 

out  in  the  other  literary  journals,  and  Drs.  Kalousek  and 

Jan  Gebauer  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.     The  latter  in 

conjunction   with    Masaryk   has   attacked   these   documents 

in  the  Bohemian  Athenaeum  on  the  ground  that  they  are 

iull  of  soloecisms,  such  as  could  only  have  been  perpetrated 

at  a  time  when  the  Old  Chekh  language  was  but  poorly 

understood.      Thus    the    imperfect    and    aorist    tenses  are 

constantly  confused,  etc. 

"  (7)  Sorbish  or  Wendish.  This  small  Slavonic  language 
(with  its  two  dialects)  manages  still  to  protract  its  existence. 
It  is  probably  too  insignificant  to  arouse  the  anger  of  Bis- 
marck. The  Casopis  continues  to  be  published  twice  a  year : 
m  the  second  number  for  1884  we  have  an  interesting  article 
^7  Dr.  Pfuhl,  entitled  'Some  Sorbish  words  from  Altenburg' 
(Nekotre  serbske  slowa  z  Altenburga).  This  is  based  upon 
an  *Explicatio  Nominum  Sorabicorum  pagorum  prsBfectursB 
Altenburgensis,  1697,'  by  M.  Abr.  Frencelius,  which  is  still 
preserved.  The  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  towns 
^4  villages  of  Northern  Germany  is  a  very  interesting  one, 
^d  a  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  it  lately,  not  merely 
"7  Slavs,  but  by  Germans. 

"I  may  mention  one  philological  work  before  leaving  this 
^^guage.  M.  George  Liebisch  ^  treats  of  the  Syntax  of  the 
"Cndish  language  in  Upper  Lusatia  (Oberlausitz).  It  is 
^^y  too  clear  from  his  book  how  much  it  has  been  modified 
"7  German,  just  as  we  see  the  Welsh  syntax  at  the  present 

Syntax  der  Wendischen  Sprache  in  der  Oberlaositz,  von  Georg  Liebisch. 
'*"  en,  1884. 


subject  was  *  The  Slavonic  Conq 
Evans  is  not  only  well  acquaintec 
curiously  read  in  all  books  relatii 
personally  explored  the  countries 
lectures,  which,  it  is  to  be  hopec 
a  genuine  contribution  to  the  stu 
and  will  help  to  wipe  away  tl 
ignorance  on  these  points." 

On  the  Sontali  Language. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  followi 
language  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J< 
Gaya,  Bengal.  Sontali  is  one  of  t 
province  of  Bengal ;  and  perhaps 
idea  of  the  geographical  position  ( 
if  I  say  that  they  live  near  the 
some  three  hundred  miles  from  th 

*'  Sontali  is  the  language  of  the 
Hor,  by  other  nations  Sontals.  Tl 
tions  migrating  eastwards  from  tb 
and  are  now  thickest  in  the  B 
grouped  with  the  dialects  of  th< 
Chutia  Nagpur,  not  yet  fully  inve 
The  Norwegian  missionary  M 


it 

;_i.— 
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consonants  k\  e\   fy  p\  which  used  all  to  be  written  in 

Bengali  with  visarga.     Their  change  before   vowels    into 

9ij\  dy  by  proves  Skrefsnid  right. 
"  The  only  grammatical  genders  are  animate  and  inanimate, 

shown  in  the  genitive  case-suflSx,  and  certain  verb-forms. 

The  masculine  and  feminine  pairs  in  d  and  t  are  obviously 
copied  from  Hindi,  Cases  proper  do  not  exist.  Case  rela- 
tions are  expressed  by  numerous  postpositions  attached  with 
great  looseness.  With  a  few  exceptions  like  dapaly  reciprocal 
of  da/  *  to  strike/  and  rianamy  desiderative  of  nam  *  to  get/ 
Sontali  uses  unchanged  roots  connected  by  separable  abridged 
pronouns  and  other  particles.  The  parts  of  a  sentence  are 
Daore  closely,  and  of  a  word,  less  closely  combined,  than  in 
Aryan  languages.  Any  word  or  combination  of  words  can 
te  need  as  a  verbal  root,  which  again,  with  case-suffixes  and 
tense  and  mood  particles,  can  be  woven  into  the  semblance 
of  a  long  compound  word.  The  peculiar  character  of  the 
language  can  be  shown  best  by  analysis  of  a  few  sentences. 

1.  Sec^-en-a-kOy  "  venerunt." 

S€c\  verbal  root,  *  come ' ;  en^  an  aorist  tense-sign ;  a, 
*ne  peculiar  *  final  *  a,  of  which  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  : 
*<>»  3rd  personal  plural  abridged  pronoun. 

2.  Pandu-e  hec^-en-a.  "  Pandus  venit." 

-PanJw,  proper  name;  Cy  3rd  personal  singular  abridged 
pronoun  ;  hec^ -en-ay  as  in  the  first  sentence.  Pandu-e  looks 
^ke  a  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit  Pandas ;  but  the  analogy 
would  mislead. 

3.  Kuri'ko  do-ko  hec^ -en-ay  "  puellas  quidem  venerunt." 

Kuri  *  girl ' ;  kOy  plural  suffix ;  dOy  emphatic  particle ;  kOy 
^  before ;  hec^-en-ay  as  before.  The  plural  termination  of 
itouns,  and  of  3rd  personal  verbs  is  the  same  kOy  abridged 
form  of  ako  '  they.'  Even  *  termination  '  is  an  inexact  word. 
Abridged  pronoun'  is  the  only  correct  expression.  The 
nominative  abridged  pronoun  comes  either  after  the  *  final ' 
*»a8in  (1),  or  before  the  verbal  root,  as  in  (2)  and  (3).  In 
fto  latter  case  it  is  attached  to  the  preceding  word,  as  here 
to  the  emphatic  particle  do. 


w  ^ 


Pandu,    proper    name ;    ren, 
animate  noun   following ;    hopon 
pronoun;  Ao^^^e,  instrumental  suffi: 
pronoun,  nominative  ;   bancao,  ve 
Hindi),  '  save ' ;  en-a,  as  above,  aoi 

6.  Hola-ko   hec^'len  on-ko-do  oh 
come  of  those  who  came  y& 

Sola  '  yesterday ' ;  ko,  3rd  pi. 
past  tense-sign  ;  on-ko-do  '  they  ii 
neuter  pronoun,  used  as  a  verbal  r< 

"Sontali  has  no  relative  pronouE 
clause  is  without  the  '  final '  a.  1 
adequately  treated  by  any  inquirer 
'  it  is,*  but  he  gives  no  reason  for 
such  meaning.  It  plays  precisely 
roots  wena  and  kan,  which  mean  ' 
It  is  present  in  assertions  and  quee 
but  is  absent  from  subjunctives, 
clauses.  As  a  question  is  an  it 
*  categorical  *  the  best  term.  Hola- 
verbal  root,  tense-sign,  nominative 
adverb.  It  implies,  but  does  noi 
yesterday.     It  is  impossible  to  saj 

V         /J\         ♦  •^_     '•'  ^     ' 
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T.  Am-em  la^akaf  gadia-refi'ko  hako  ba-ko  naprak^-a ; 
PandU'hotete-ak'ren'ko  gi-ko  naprak^^a^  **  The  fish  of 
the  tank  which  you  have  dug  are  not  large ;  those-of- 
that-by-Pandu  are  large." 

-4w  'thou/  2nd  sing,  pronoun;  em,  abridged  from  the 
same ;  &,  verbal  root,  '  dig ' ;  akat\  perfect  tense-sign ;  gadia 
*  tank ' ;  ren^  genitive  sujB^  ;  A*o,  3rd  pi.  abr.  pr.  hako  '  fish  ' ; 
ha  '  not  * ;  A:o,  3rd  pi.  nom. ;  naprak'  *  large/  here  taken  as 
verbal  root  *  to  be  large ' ;  a,  categorical  particle.  Construe 
gadia-ren-ko  hako  *  the  fish  of  the  tank/  am-em  la-akaV  '  which 
you  have  dug/  ha-ko  naprak'-a  '  are  not  large ' ;  Pandu-hofete- 
(i^-fen-ko  'the-  (fish)  of-it  (the  tank  dug)  by-Pandu/ 
gi'ko  naprak^-a  'are  large.'  This  sentence,  easy  enough  in 
Soutali,  defies  solution  by  Aryan  grammar.  There  is  an 
accidental  resemblance  to  the  colloquial  English  '  the  tank 
you  have  dug ' ;  but  in  Sontali  there  is  no  relative  pronoun 
^derstood. 

8.  Behaj'ko  at-a  Diko'hopon  do;  auri-m  etn'O-ko-re-ko 
ruhet'-aka-m'tahen-a,  "The  Hindus  are  very  trouble- 
some ;  they  continue  to  scold  you  till  you  give  them 
(something)." 

Sehaj  *  very  ' ;    ko,  3rd  nom,  pi. ;    at,  verbal  root,  '  to  be 

troublesome  '  ;    a,  categorical    particle ;    Diko,    the    Sontal 

name  for  foreigners.  Diko-hopon  'the  sons  of  the  foreigners ' ; 

<^,  emphatic  particle.    The  second  part  is  very  characteristic. 

-iwn  'not  yet';    -m  'thou,'  2nd  sing,  abridged  pronoun; 

^^i  verbal  root,  '  give ' ;  a  'to' ;  ko  '  them '  ;  re  'in,'  locative 

^^^  postposition ;    auri-m  em-a-kO'Ve  iv  tw  ae  fnfira)  aurot? 

^vv(u.    To  all  this  is  aflSxed  the  nominative  ko  before  the 

verbal  root  ruhet*  '  scold.'     Aka-tahen  is  a  tense-sign,  con- 

wiiuative ;  -m  '  thee,'  object  pronoun,  inserted  between  verbal 

'^tand  categorical  a;  'ko-ruhef-aka-m-tahen-a  'they  continue 

to  scold  thee.' 

9-  Sodom  kambro^akaf'Uin-a-ko,   "  They  have  stolen  my 

torae." 

r«n  is  the  genitive  abridged  Ist  personal  pronoun  '  my/ 


12.  Oni-e  ere-le-ii-khan,  adi-bar 
deceived  me,  I  should  have 

Oni  '  that   (person) ' ;    e,   nom 
*  deceive ' ;    fe,  modal  sign  ;   -w, 
'  if ' ;    adi'baric^   *  very  much  ' ; 
verbal  root,  *  beat ' ;  ke,  modal  sig 

*^  This  sentence  shows  the  sup 
logic.  In  Latin  there  is  but  o 
protasis  and  apodosis  of  a  condit 

"  Our  Aryan  languages  make 
stem  for  subjunctive  and  optative^ 
implying  that  these   moods   are 
dicative.      Sontali,  with  better  L 
and  relative  to  the  incomplete  v< 
are  with  us  participles,  gerunds, 
the  only  complete  and  real  verb  I 
gorical  a. 

I.  ffec'-len-khan-ko  '  si  venisse 
II,  Hola-ko  hec^'len  '  qui  heri  v 

III.  Hec^'lm-ko  *  oi  fJKovre^.' 

IV,  Hec^'kn-reak^  '  tov  ^kccp.* 
V.  Hec^'kn-a-ko  '^kov.' 

^'  In  V.  alone  is  there  a  compl 
five  hec'-len  has  exactly  the  same 
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t  imes  a  verb,  sometimes  a  participle,  sometimes  a  gerund. 
rt  is  really  equiyalent  to  none  of  these. 

^'Eec'-kn-a-ko  is  equivalent  to  'venerant*:  but  neither  the 
parts  of  the  spoken  word  which  make  up  the  whole  expres- 
sion, nor  the  morsels  of  thought  which  make  up  the  mental 
judgment,  are  the  same,  or  even  alike.     The  Sontali  sentence 
is  a  whole  not  to  be  resolved  on  Aryan  analogy.     By  its 
form  it  first  unites   the   represented  ideas  into  a  mental 
picture,  and  then  by  a  further  effort  affirms  its  reality.     In 
negative  propositions  the  negation  is  part  of  the  complex 
notion.    The  final  assertion  is  of  the  reality  of  the  positive 
or  negative  notion.   Pandu-ren  hopon  in-hotete-e  bancao-en  calls 
^p  a  picture  of  Pandu's  son  saved  by  me.     Then  the  cate- 
gorical a  asserts  that  this  is  a  fact. 

"  Similarly  in  the  first  part  of  (7)  the  complex  notion  is 
"the  fish  of  the  tank  you  have  dug  not  large."  By  cate- 
gorical a  this  is  asserted  to  be  a  fact. 

"This  pre-eminence  of  logic    accounts    for   the  curious 
interrogatives.     We  ask,  tcho  was  the  founder  of  Kome ;  or, 
^^t  became  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.     But  in  logic  we 
^mit  that  the  interrogative  pronoun,  which  we  rhetorically 
^ke  subject,   is  properly  part  of  the   predicate.     Sontali 
^akes  the  interrogative  formally  predicative,  by  using  it  as 
*  Verbal  root.     In  (6)  we  might  provisionally  say  that  the 
8^bject  is  holako  hec^len  onkodo  '  the  people  who  came  yester- 
%/  and  the  predicate  okaena?  'became  what?'     But  we 
^  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  the  whole  complex  notion 
I       ^  made  up  of  '  the  people,'  of '  their  having  come  yesterday,* 
I        ^d  of  *  their  unknown  state  now.'     Holako  hecHen  onkodo 
J^faen  forms  the  mental  picture  which  contains  ignorance, 
juaf  as  another  may  contain  negation.     Categorical  a  predi- 
cates this  of  reality." 

Ckltic  Philology,  1880-1886.      By  Dr.  R.  Thurneysen. 

The  following  summary  of  the  progress  of  Celtic  Philology 
^^g  the  past  six  years  is  written  by  Dr.  R.  Thurneysen, 
of  Jena,  well  known  as  an  excellent  Celtic  scholar.    His 


^  * '     I  "  In  spite  of  the  relatively  small  ni 

special  line,  Celtic  philology  slowly 
and  in  the  last  six  years  much  pr 
For  a  detailed  bibliography  I  must 
Revue  Celtique,^  and  therefore  conte 
here,  in  general,  the  different  dire 
studies  have  been  pursued  in  recent 
of  the  results  which  have  hitherto  be( 
E.  Windisch  in  his  article  *  Keltisc 
and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encyclopaedi 
Kiinste,  2nd  section,  xxxv.  p.  132  ff. 
"  With  regard  to  Old  Gaulish,  nu 
which  have  been  especially  discusi 
periodicals,  afford  a  more  accurate  kr 
system  of  coinage  and  many  details 
sional  essays  by  J.  Quicherat  concern 
philology  have  recently  been  collects 
Olympus  begins  gradually  to  becoi 
accurate  mythological  researches  of  , 
cially  be  mentioned  here.'  H.  d'Ar 
attempted  to  investigate  the  Old-Irisl 
from  Middle-Irish  legends  and  it 
Gaulish,  but,  as  he  starts  from  a  soi 
the  result  is  rather  doubtful.^    On  tl 
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Boholar  has  thrown  ftiU  light  upon  the  similarity  between 

certain  social  institutions  of  the  Gaulish  and  the  Irish  tribes.^ 

Gaulish  names  have  been  treated  by  Quirin  Esser ;  ^  Gaulish 

and   Breton  phonetics,  by  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville ;  *  the 

declensions  of  all  Celtic  languages,   by  Whitley  Stokes;* 

the  relations  in  which  Celtic  sounds  stand  to  those  of  other 

Indo-European    languages    have    been    examined  by  Em. 

Emault.*    The  Romance  words  which  Fr.  Diez  supposed  to 

be  of  Celtic  origin  have  been  carefully  sifted  by  the  author 

of  this  paper,®  before   whom   H.   Schuchardt^   and  G.   I. 

Ascoli^  had   already  spoken  in  detail  on  the  influence  of 

the  Celtic  language  on  Romance  dialects.     Ch.  Em.  Ruelle^ 

is  compiling  a  complete  list  of  all  works  and  notes  relating 

to  the  Old  Gauls. 

"The  favourite  domain  of  Celtic  philology  is  Ireland,  with 
its  ancient  language  and  its  rich  literature.  The  numerous 
publications  of  the  last  years  have  furnished  much  new 
niaterial  for  investigation.  In  this  way  the  study  of  the 
Irish  Ogham  inscriptions  is  facilitated  by  S.  Ferguson's 
collection.io  The  facsimiles  of  Irish  MSS.  published  by  J.  T. 
Silbert^^  aflford  a  good  basis  for  Irish  palaeography.  The 
Old-Irish  glosses,  as  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
wid  tenth  centuries,  are  now  almost  all  printed ;  only  the 
^tions  of  the  most  important  glossed  manuscripts  need  be 

CoTin  de  Litt^rature  Celtiqae,  i.  Introduction  k  I'Etude  de  la  Litt^rature 
^^Wqite;  Parifl,  1883. 

^trage  znr  galio-keltischen  Namenknnde,  i.  Heft ;  Malmedy,  1884. 
^tudes  Grammaticales  snr  les  Langnes  Celtiques ;  Premiere  Partie ;  Paris, 

*  Celtic  Declension  (Trans,  of  the  Phil.  Soc.  1885-6,  Part  I.,  pp.  97-201). 


_^  — ies  Comparatives  sur  le  Grec,  le  Latin  et  le  Celtique,  i. :  Le  Yoyelle 
*f'ew«;  Poitiers,  1886. 

^eltoromanisches :  Die  Keltischen  Etymologien  im  Etymolog.  Worterhuch 
^^  f .  Diez ;  HaUe,  1884. 

.  h  the  detailed  criticism  on  Windisch^s  Korzgefasste  Irische  Grammatik  ; 
«Jt8chrift  fiir  romanische  Philologie,  iv.  124  ff. 
I  ^na  Lettera  Glottologica ;  Torino,  1881. 

Bibliographic  generale  des  Gaules ;  Paris,  in  pnhlication  since  1882. 
^   Ftecicnlas  of  Prints  from  Photo^phs  of  Casts  of  Ogham  Inscriptions ; 
^jolin,  1881  (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  ixyii.). 

Facsimiles  of  National  Manuscripts  of  Ireland,  selected  and  edited  nnder  the 
J^oQ  of  the  Bight  Hon.  £dw.  Sullivan,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  by 
*•  T.  Gilbert ;  and  photozincographed  by  flenry  James ;  four  parts,  London, 


K.  Atkinson.^  Ecclesiastical  literatu 
especially  studied  by  Whitley  Stoke 
Irish  homily  on  *  The  Tidings  of  I 
treatise  on  the  Mass^®  besides  tw* 
ascribes  to  Oengus  C^le-D^,  nai 
Calendar  ^  and  the  *  Strophic  Psaltei 
in  150  poems.®  The  study  of  the 
has  received  a  new  impulse  fron 
Texte,^  which  are  continued  in  a  secoi 
ration  of  Whitley  Stokes.^®  Some 
ment  of  these  legends  has  been  a£ 
Jubainville's  very  valuable  list  of 
which  contain  Irish  sagas.^^  The  dat 
is  valuable  testimony  of  the  populai 
various  cycles  of  legends  at  differc 

*  n  Codice  Irlandese  dell'  Ambrosiana,  Toi 
Firenze,  1878-83  (Archivio  Glottolo^co  Italiaoc 
Concementi  in  Ispecie  il  Codice  Ambrosiano  ;  \ 

'  II  Codice  Irlandese  dell'  Ambrosiana,  Ton 
Gallo  ;  Roma  e  Torino,  1880  (Archivio  Gl 
Corrigenda  and  Addenda,  by  Whitley  Stoke 
histor.  Classe  der  K.  Sachs- Gesellschaft  der  Wi 

'  Glossse  Hibemicas  e  Codicibus  Wirzibu 
Berolini,  1881.  Dr.  Stokes  is  preparing  a  nc 
Karlsruhe  Glosses,  which  will  be  puolish^  by  tl 

*  The  Book  of  Leinster,  sometimes  called  the 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  Introduction, 
by  Robert  Atkinson,  Dublin,  1880. 

*  Revue  Celtioue,  iv.  246,  ff. 

'  The  Irish  Passa^s  in  the  Stowe  Missa 
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lioli  the  older  stories  were  absorbed  into  the  later  Ossianic 
^ends  is  shown  by  Kuno  Meyer,  in  his  edition  of  the  late 
iddle-Irish  tale  of  '  The  Battle  of  Ventry.'  ^  The  classical 
bjects  treated  by  Irish  narrators  have  been  edited  by 
'liitley  Stokes  and  Kuno  Meyer,  the  former  bringing  out 
e  Trojan  War,*  the  latter  the  stories  of  Alexander  the 
reat^  and  of  Odysseus.*  I  pass  over  the  editions  of  smaller 
Liddle-Irish  texts  by  Kuno  Meyer,  E.  Windisch,  Whitley 
liokes,  Ch.  Plummer,  Th.  Olden,  and  others.  Irish 
egendary  history  has  scarcely  advanced  beyond  its  dawn ; 
tglit  has  yet  to  be  thrown  upon  nearly  every  detail. 

"  By  the  above-mentioned  publications  the  knowledge  of 
the  Irish  language  has  been  very  considerably  promoted, 
and  the  statements  of  the  Orammatica  Celtica  and  of  E. 
Wiadisch's   Irish  Grammar  can  be  corrected  and  supple- 
mented in  many  ways.     B.  Giiterbock  and  the  author  of  this 
paper  have  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Gram- 
matica  Celtica  by  an  index  of  the  Irish  glosses  and  of  the 
worda  explained  in  it.^    Certain  portions  of  Irish  grammar 
*ra  treated  of  in  various  periodicals  by  H.  Zimmer,  Whitley 
Stokes,  E.  Windisch,  H.  d'Arbois  de  JubainviUe,  H.  Gaidoz, 
the  present  writer,  and  others.     May  I  be  allowed  to  add  a 
remark  on   such  grammatical  treatises?     As  the  literary 
monuments   hitherto   published    already  show  several   not 
unimportant  differences  between  Old-Irish  and  Early-Middle- 
Irish— a  matter  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  suffi- 
ciently been   taken   into  consideration — ^I   believe   that  in 
'uture  it  will  be  inadmissible  and  misleading  to  put  forms 
t^ten  from  four  or  five  different  centuries  side  by  side,  without 
remark,  as,  e.g.  Whitley  Stokes  has  done  in  his  paper  on  the 
'crbum  Substantivum,*  or  to  explain  Middle-Irish  forms  by 

Oath  Finntr&ga,  or  Battle  of  Yentry ;  Oxford,  1S86  (Anecdota  OxonienBia ; 
"jliftTal  and  Modem  Series,  toI.  i.  pt.  i?.). 
„  Togail  Troi;  The  Destruction  of  Troy ;  Calcutta,  1882.    Irische  Texte,  ii., 

^fh  p.  1.  ff. 

£ine  Irische  Yerdon  der  Alexandersage ;  Leipzig,  1884. 

Henigud  Uilix  Maicc  Leirtis  ;  The  Irish  Odyssey  ;  London,  1886. 
'  Indioee  Glossarum  et  Yocabulorum  qua  in  Grammatics  Celticaa  editione 
^^ra  explanantur ;  LipsiaB,  1881. 

^*  The  Old  Irish  Verb  Substantive;  Zeit.  fiir  vergl.  Spraoh.,  xxviii.  65,  ft, 
%Xeo-Geltic  Verb  Substantive,  Philological  Trans.,  1885-6,  pp.  202-259. 


^B*'    ^  «'B.   Giiterbock    has    discussed 

loan-words  take  in  Irish ;  ^  J.  Lc 
of  the  verbal  forms  of  all  Neo-C 
and  effects  of  the  Irish  accent  ha 
explained  by  H.  Zimmer^  and  the 
lexicography  has  made  great  progr 
Middle-Irish  is  concerned.  In  spit 
of  H.  Zimmer,®  the  glossary  of  E.  "V 
Texte,'  takes  the  first  place,  on  accou 
its  material.  It  is  supplemented  anc 
special  glossaries  which  Whitley  Si 
have  added  to  their  editions.  R.  At] 
our  knowledge.''^  A.  W.  K.  Miller  h 
of  Michael  O'Clery's  Irish  Glossar 
all  this  our  knowledge  of  the  voce 
is  still  very  incomplete.  In  many 
authority  of  Irish  glossarists,  to  be 
with  quite  general  meanings,  such  as  ' 
ever  the  passages  referred  to  do  not  ( 
exact  sense  of  the  word.  H.  Zimmc 
us  against  having  too  much  confidenc 
especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the 


^  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergl.  Sprachforschung,  iivii 
'  Bemerkungen   iiber  die  Lateimschen  Lehn^ 
Eur  Lautlehre;  Leipzig,  1882. 
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l>«tter  explanation  (Keltisclie  Studien  i.).  To  give  only 
B  example :  esc  is  generally  explained  by  '  water/  on  the 
bhority  of  Cormac,  who  translates  it  by  uisce  ;  but  it  means 
peculiar  kind  of  water,  namely  '  swamp ' ;  cf .  Gaelic  easg^ 
ditch  formed  by  nature,  a  fen,  a  bog'  (McAlpine).  So 
i     proper  meaning  of  Old- Irish   esc-ung,   'eel,'   is   'fen- 

'*  Of  late  also  the  Irish  metres  have  been  more  closely 

vestigated.     H.  Zimmer  considers  the  Old-Irish  rhythms 

>  \ye  an  Old  Celtic  and  even  Old  Indo-European  inheri- 

ftuce,^  whilst  the  present  writer  thinks  he  can  prove  they 

were  developed  from  Late  Latin  rhythms.^    E.  Windisch 

bas  examined  some  laws   of    Middle-Irish   versification  ; ' 

Whitley  Stokes*  and  myself^  have  investigated  the  metre 

^innard,      R.  Atkinson^   gives  extracts  from   later  Irish 

treatises  on  versification.      It  is  a  pity  that,  notwithstanding 

their  small   compass,  these   treatises  have  never  yet  been 

printed,  though  this  would  be  very  desirable,  especially  for 

the  sake  of  their  terminology.      Xuno  Meyer  ^  has  shown 

^  how,  in  later  times,  the  laws  of  English  metre  have  in- 

flaenced  Irish  versification. 

"  H.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  has  several  times  made  the 
state  of  legal  matters  in  Ireland  the  subject  of  his 
mveetigation ;  thus  he  treats  of  the  law-book  Senchus 
iftr,^  of  the  Irish  judicial  proceedings,^  etc.  In  1880 
"  •  F.  Skene  completed  his  description  of  Old  Celtic  Scot- 
land.io 

"  For  investigations  concerning  the  Brythonic  Celts,  their 
ancient  history    has   also    been    taken   into    consideration. 

\  KeltiBche  Stadien,  ii.  165,  fiF. 
fT.  Celtique,  vi.  836,  ff. 

Ber.  Celt.  v.  389,  ff.  ;  478,  ff.     Berichte  der  philol.-histor.  Classe  der  K. 
^^8.  Geaellachaft  der  Wissensch.  1884,  p.  221,  ff. 
.  5«T-  Celt.  T.  352.  ff. ;  y\  273,  ff . 
I  ^'  Celt.  Tii.  87,  ff. 

^  Imh  Metric  ;  Dublin,  1884. 
^  WleofVentry,j).  88,  ff. 
i>ouTelle  Revue  Historique  du  Droit  Francois  et  Etranger,  1880 ;  p.  157,  ff., 
5^\ff;l884,p.31,ff.      ^ 
^7-Celt.vii.  l,ff. 
^iQc  ScotUnd  ;  3  toIs.,  Edinburgh,  1876-80. 

'^  Traiii.  1S85-6.  26 


10 


by  C.  J.  Elton;*  and  several  essaye 
subject  have  been  collected  and  p 
given  a  list  of  the  works  on  Britt 
P.  S^billot  have  given  a  detailed  bi 
Breton  literature.® 

"Amongst  the  publications  of  1 
Brythonic  dialects,  especial  mentic 
edition  of  several  Old  Breton  gloi 
who  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Bradshi 
the  most  important  manuscript  (0 
has  given  an  alphabetical  index  ( 
Brythonic  dialects  which  have  as 
glossed  MSS.io  In  Robert  Will 
literature  has  lost  an  indefatigable 
the  fifth  part  [left  incomplete]  of  h 
being  printed.^^  In  the  Cpmmroda^ 
have  published  some  other  Old-T^ 
of  Cymmrodorion  has  also  issued  re 


^  Roman  Britain ;  London,  1883. 

'  Early  Britain;  Celtic  Britain;  London,  U 

'  L* Emigration  Bretonne  en  Annorique  du 

Paris,  1883.  Cf.  A.  de  La  Borderie  in  the  Re^ 
^  L'Historia  Britonum  attribuee  a  Nenniui 

Geoffroy  de  Monmouth ;  Paris,  1883.     Etudes 

L'historien  et  le  proph^te  des  Bretons,  Gildas  e 
^  Origins  of  English  History  ;  London,  1882 
*  Origines  Celtic® ;  and  other  Contributions 

London.  1883. 
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tie  16th  century;  e.g.  the  catechism  (Aihravaeth  Grist- 
nvl)  by  Morys  Clynoc  (1880),  and  Wyllyam  Salisbury's 
tionary  in  Englyshe  and  Wekhe.  In  the  same  way  the 
'Ue  Celtique  has  given  as  a  supplement  a  reprint  of 
ffith  Roberts'  'Welsh  Grammar'  of  1567  (Paris, 
''0-83).  Old  Welsh  poetry  still  continues  to  remain  in 
mysterious  darkness.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  become 
arer  by  means  of  the  promised  new  edition  of  the  old 
erature  by  J.  Rhys  (Clarendon  Press).  The  same  scholar 
»  also  taken  in  hand  the  explanation  of  grammatical  forms 
t  the  old  poetic  language.^  The  existing  speech  in  Wales 
as  been  examined  by  H.  Sweet ^  and  Th.  Powell'  with 
egard  to  its  pronunciation  and  its  borrowed  words.  The 
T^elah-English  dictionary  promised  by  Silvan  Evans  is  still 
ery  much  longed  for.  E.  Ernault  treats  of  the  Breton 
anguage  and  its  dialects  in   several  articles  of  the  Revue 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  review,  though 
ertainly  here  and  there  particulars  might  still  be  added. 
®Aaps,  too,  seeing  how  widely-dispersed  are  the  publica- 
'ona  which  concern  Celtic  studies,  some  important  essays 
^ay  have  escaped  my  notice,  for  which  I  apologize.  The 
^estion  may  be  raised,  what  are  the  next  problems  which 
®ltic  philology  has  to  solve  ?  I  should  not  like  to  answer  it 
^  a  manner  tending  to  limit  research  in  any  way.  In  everj/ 
^Qiain  and  in  all  directions  new  beginnings  or  fresh  progress 
in  be  made.  No  single  field  is  completely  tilled,  and  many 
^^e  not  yet  been  worked  at  in  the  least.  Every  investi- 
^tion  that  is  conducted  in  a  methodical  and  critical  way 
"Jngs  to  light  new  results  which  are  often  in  the  highest 
'gree  surprising.  The  great  attraction  of  Celtic  philology 
^isists  in  the  very  fact  that  every  haul  of  the  net,  without 
ception,  brings  in  a  rich  spoil." 

fier.  Celt.  Ti.  14,  ff. 

'  Spoken  North  Welsh  ;  Phil.  Soc.  1886. 
The  Treatment  of  English  borrowed  Words  in  Colloquial  Welsh,  ib. 

Ct.  also  his  Etode  snr  le  Dialecte  de  la  presqu'ile  de  Batz ;  Saint  Brieuc, 
3  (Extrait  des  m^moires  de  Tassociation  bretouue). 


The  Languages   of    China  be 
Prof.  T.  de  Lacouperie 

Part  L    The  Data  and  their 

I.    Datj 

''  1.  The  languages  mentioned 
of  them  those,  or  the  representa 
spoken  in  the  Flowery  Land  wh 
appearance    in    that    fertile    cou 
years    ago.      The    Chinese   have 
and  gradually,  and   their  progn 
achieved  nominally  during  the  la 
of  the   S.   and  S.W.  provinces 
Yunnan,  Kuangsi  and  Xuangtui 
broken   and    non-broken    tribes, 
cross-bred,   mixed  and  degeneral 
who  were  once  in  possession  of  tl 
expression    pre-Chinese    languag 
enormous  length  of  time,  which 
would  require  an   immense  stud 
available. 

"  2.  Unhappily  the  data  are  of  I 
They  consist  of  occasional  refere: 
contemptuously  during  their  hist 
selves,  who  were  little  disposed  to 
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midst  of  their  dominion.     Though  they  cannot  conceal  the 

fact  that  they  are  themselves   intruders  in  China  proper, 

they  have  always   tried  the  use  of  big  words  and  large 

geographical  denominations,  which  blind  the  unwary  readers, 

to    shield    their    comparatively    small    beginnings.      Such 

indications  can  be  obtained  only  by  a   close  examination 

of  their  ancient  documents,  such  as  their  histories,  annals, 

and  the  local  topographies,  where,  in  the  case  of  the  annals, 

they  have  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sections  concerning  foreign 

countries ;    an  arrangement  somewhat  startling,  though  not 

unnatural  when  we  consider  the  real  state  of  the  case  from 

a  standpoint  other  than  the  views  entertained  by  the  ancient 

sinologists  on  the  permanence  and  the  ever-great  importance 

of  the  Chinese  nation.     But  the  Chinese,  though  careful  to 

inscribe   in   one  or  another  part  of  their  records  all  that 

occurred  between  themselves  and  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and 

all  that  they  could  learn  about  them,  were  not  enabled  to 

blow  anything  as  to  the  events,  linguistical  and  ethnological, 

which  took  place  beyond  their  reach.     So  that  displacements 

of  the  old  races,  as  well  as  the  arrival  of  new  ones,  have 

taken  place  in  the  regions  non-Chinese,  now  part  of  China 

proper.      Foreign   linguistic  influences  have   also  been   at 

work,  and  of  these  we  have  no  other  knowledge  than  that 

deduced  from  the  traces  they  have  left  behind  them  which 

eiiahle  us  to  disentangle  their  peculiar  characteristics. 

''  3.  Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  ethno- 
logical and  historical  importance  of  the  pre-Chinese  popu- 
^tions.  Series  of  short  notices  from  Chinese  light  works 
or  illustrated  albums,  compiled  for  the  sake  of  curiosity, 
about  the  modem  tribes,  remnants  of  these  populations, 
l^ve  been  translated  into  English  by  Bridgeman,  Lockhart, 
^rk,  Wells  Williams,  etc.,  and  into  German  by  Neumann. 
More  elaborate  notices  concerning  the  ancient  tribes  have 
^  published  by  Dr.  Legge  and  the  late  Dr.  Plath,  with- 
out, however,  any  reference  to  their  parentage  with  the 
"■lodem  tribes.  But  the  first  who  recognized  the  great  part 
P%ed  by  some  of  them  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  Prof. 
Marquis  d'Hervey  de  St.-Denys  in  a  short  paper  read  by 


396  THE   president's   address  fob   1886. 

hira  at  the  first  Congr^s  des  Orientalistes  held  in  Paris  in 
1873. 

"  Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  tracing  out  the 
limits  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  difierent  races  and 
tribes  in  former  times;  so  that  we  shall  have  to  draw  the 
information  when  required  from  the  materials  compiled  for 
a  work  still  in  MS.  on  China  before  the  Chinese. 

"4.  The  linguistic  materials  are  very  meagre,  and  any 
grammar  is  out  of  the  question.  They  consist  only  of  38  mere 
lists  of  words  of  various  lengths.  The  longest  embraces 
242  words,  the  shortest  one  word  only.  Their  direct  value 
is  unequal,  inasmuch  as  their  sources  are  most  curiously 
mixed,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  linguistic  document 
hitherto  studied.  Some  of  them  are  made  up  of  the  words 
occasionally  quoted  in  the  Chinese  records,  from  where  we 
have  collected  them ;  others  are  lists  made  purposely  by  the 
Chinese,  and  extracted  from  their  local  works  on  topography. 
Others  again  were  collected  by  European  travellers,  such  as 
Mr.  E.  Colborne  Baber,  Father  Suchier,  M.  Hosie,  Father 
Desgodins,  the  late  Francis  Qarnier  and  others.^  Thepre- 
ciseness  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Lolos  of  Szetchuen  compiled 
by  Mr.  Baber  is  the  best  specimen  of  all. 

"5.  As  to  the  vocabularies  compiled  by  the  Chinese,  their 
value  cannot  be  otherwise  than  indiflferent  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  their  use  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  lacking 
in  accuracy,  cannot  in  many  separate  cases  be  accepted  other- 
wise than  as  provisional  data.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
the  worst  materials  that  could  possibly  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  philologist.  Written  with  the  ordinary  ideo- 
graphical symbols  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  now  read  with  the 
current  pronunciation  of  the  Mandarin  language.  So  were 
transcribed  the  14  intended  vocabularies  of  Chinese  origin 
which  were  published  some  eighteen  years  ago  at  Fuhtchou 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins.  We  have  not  here  access  to  the 
Chinese  originals,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  trust  to 
the  transcriptions  of  this  zealous  but  careless  missionary  and 

*  As  the  references  are  given  further  on  in  every  case,  it  is  not  necessair  to 
quote  them  here. 


ich  must  not  be  neglected  in  our  estimates.  These 
bions  were  made  in  different  times  and  different 
by  different  people  not  speaking  the  same  Chinese 

and  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  details  of 
Kjuliar  circumstances.  The  bearing  of  the  dialectal 
iristics   for   the   region   or   the   time   being,  in   the 

transcriptions  of  foreign  words  and  names,  has 
>een  understood  until  the  present  day,  and  I  am 
excepting  in  one  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never 
plied.     The  students  of  Chinese  Buddhism  have  not  J 

d  beyond  the  pre-scientific  methods  of  Stanislas 
though  much  information  could  be  derived  from  its 
coupled  with  that  of  the  Pr&kritic  peculiarities  of 
nation  of  the  early  Buddhist  missionaries  in  China. 
I  to  the  ancient  geographical  notions  contained  in  the 

records  I  find  it  invaluable.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
the  proper  information.     In  the  present  state  of  the 

vocabularies  of  non-Chinese  words,  we  cannot  in 
8  of  those  already  published  go  to  the  source.  The 
y,  however,  is  only  temporary,  and  personal  to  us 
8  concerns  the  present  paper. 

For  comparative  purposes  the  range  of  affinities  for 
Ford  may  run  within  the  variants  of  pronunciation 
by  the  principal  Chinese  dialects  which  may  have 
ed   in   their   case,  namely,  the    Pekinese,    the   Old 


II.  Methods  of  Oi 

"  8.  The  means  I  shall  make 
respective  places  of  the  native  di 
fication  of  languages  are  their  i 
of  ideology.  The  latter  is  notat< 
must  be  here  explained  sumnu 
Ideology  or,  better,  Comparative 

"9.  It  is  concerned  with  th 
sentence.  The  only  question  w 
order  of  succession,  in  which  the 
must  be  expressed  in  order  to  ( 
for  the  truth  is,  that  languages  a 
several  plans  of  thought,  some 
inexplicable  and  unintelligible  1 
these  may  be  explained  by  a  difi 
language,  for  instance,  considers 
passive  qualitative  of  the  object: 
noun  expressing  the  activity  of 
and  in  the  third  it  is  a  qualitati^ 
these  subtleties  do  not  alter  the 
express  a  similar  statement,  make 
thought,  some  of  which  are  un 
the  justification  for  any  of  thes 
not  de  facfo  vitiated  for  this  reaso 
duce  the  diflSculty  by  our  own  sc 
but  one  out  of  six  in  existence  P 
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10.  Comparative  ideology  does  away  with  the  inveterate 
unjustifiable  prejudice  of  the  Aryan  school  of  philology, 
permanence  of  grammar,  which  most  of  us  have  been 
Lght  up  to  regard  as  one  of  the  fundamental  axioms  of 

science  of  language.  The  fact  (still  unpalatable  to 
y)  is  that  grammar  does  mix,  though  with  greater  diffi- 
y  than  any  other  elements  of  speech. 

11.  In  lecturing  last  winter  at  University  College  on 
e  Science  of  Language  with  reference  to  South-Eastern 
i/  I  ventured  to  show  that  comparative  ideology  might 
nade  a  useful  instrument  for  ethnological  research  for 

genealogical  classification  of  languages,  and  the  history 
he  human  mind.  With  this  object  in  view,.!  tried  to 
lice  the  difficulty  to  the  most  simple  facts,  considering 
Y  the  normal  arrangement  in  difierent  languages  of 
>  proposition,  and  the  respective  positions  of  the  noun, 
litive,  adjective,  and  of  the  object,  subject  and  verb  in 
)  sentence.  Though  inadequate  to  satisfy  precise  require- 
•nts,  and  not  answering  the  reality  of  facts  in  languages 
lere  the  categories  of  speech  are  of  different  development 

ours,   the   grammatical   terms  may   be   used    for    their 
uivalents  with  the  restrictions  here  indicated. 
"12.  In  order  to  render  practical  the  notation  of  these 
nple  facts  of  ideology,  and  to   permit   their   comparison 

&  large  scale,  I  have  designed  the  following  formulso  :  of 
rabic  numerals,  1  to  8  for  the  minor  points  of  word-order, 
i  of  Roman  numerals,  I.  to  YI.  for  the  syntactical  arrange- 
3nt8. 

"The  possibilities  are  the  following : 
"fl)  For  the  word-order  or  separate  points  of  ideology: 

1.  Genitive+noun;  2.  Noun  +  genitive ; 

3.  Adjective+noun;  4.  Noun + adjective; 

5.  Object+verb;  5.  Verb + object; 

7.  Verb + subject;  8.  Subject -^- verb. 

'  this  distribution  all  the  prepositional  cases  are  marked 
the  uneven,  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  the  postposing  by  the  even 
mbers,  2,  4,  6,  8. 


I 


V.   Verb + object - 
VI.  Subject+verb 

"  In  the  arrangements  L,  IL,  III 
in  IV.,  v.,  VI.  it  foUows  the  verb; 
tion  of  the  object  and  subject  be  ta 
above  arrangements  would  also  form 
II.,  V.  where  the  object  precedes,  a: 
it  follows  the  subject. 

"As  to  the  relation  between  the 
ideology  and  the  syntactical  indices, 
practical  purposes  to  remember  that 

6,  7,  imply  II.  only 
6,  8,  imply  I.  or  III 
6,  7,  imply  IV.  or  \! 
6,  8,  imply  VI.  only 

"  So  that  the  ideological  indices  c 
expressed  with  five  figures  only,  four 
Description  is  carried  further  with 
marks  and  small  additional  letters,  \ 
long  to  explain  the  use  of  here. 

Part  IL    Ahorigines  and  Chh 
III.    Arrival  op  the  C 

"  13.   The  fertility  of  China,  whi 
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L  tribes  from  the  west  of  Asia/  reached  the  country,  some 
nty-three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  region 
J  already  inhabited  by  several  races.     Altaic  tribes  from 

North  had  come  South  to  the  basin  of  the  Yellow  River, 
L  had  fallen  in  with  populations  of  southern  origin.  The 
ival  of  the  Chinese  was  no  more  than  a  repetition  of 
>vious  events,  followed  by  many  of  the  same  kind.  They 
ae,  acording  to  all  probability,  slowly  along  the  north- 
st  route  through  the  modern  province  of  Kansuh;*  but 
iy  could  not  pass  the  southern  bend  of  the  Yellow  River, 

they  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  stronghold 

former  invaders  from  the  north,  the  Jungs.  They  were 
mpelled  to  turn  northwards,  and  they  then  crossed  the 
^er  about  the  latitude  of  Tai-yuen,  from  whence  they 
tabliahed  themselves  in  Shansi  and  W.  Tchihli,  with  the 
«tem  course  of  the  same  river  as  southern  boundary,  for 
veral  centuries. 

"14.  When  Shun,  the  semi-mythical  emperor  (2043-1990 
c.),'  whose  deeds  form  the  second  chapter  of  the  Shu-King, 
&de  his  famous  tour  of  inspection  in  the  South,  he  did  not 
5  further  south  than  was  permitted  by  the  bend  of  the 
ellow  River.  The  region  within  this  extreme  corner  (S.W. 
i^ansi),  whence  the  natives  had  been  dislodged  by  his 
fedecessor  Yao  (2146-2043  b.c),  became  the  favourite 
^i  of  successive  leaders.  The  sea-shore  was  not  actually 
^hed  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
le  power  of  the  new-comers  began  only  to  be  felt  south  of 
^e  Yellow  River  under  the  reign  of  the  great  Yii  and  in  a 
Quted  area,  though  the  river  had  been  crossed  before  his 
Dae  under  the  fourth  leader,  Kao-sin.  But  we  have  not  to 
•late  here  the  history  of  the  growth,  so  remarkable,  though 
^  dow,  of  the  Chinese  nation,  and  we  are  concerned  with  it 

^me  archaic  inscriptions  on  rocks  in  Southern  Siberia,  near  Abalansk,  on 
^  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenissei,  are  traces  of  their  passage  east- 
^.  These  inscriptions,  still  undeciphered,  are  written  in  Chinese  of  the  most 
'Ji«ic  kind.  They  were  published  by  J.  Spassky,  De  Antiquia  quibusdam 
^pturis  et  imeriptionibus  in  Siberia  repartis,  Petropoli,  1822. 

The  burial-place  of  their  first  leader  in  China  was  near  the  modem  Ning,  on 

common  south  border  of  Kansuh  and  Shensi. 

According  to  the  chronology  built  up  from  the  Annals  of  Bamboo  books. 
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only  so  far  as  we  can  find  some  information  concerning  tbe 
languages  of  the  former  occupiers  of  the  soiL  We  are  also 
concerned  with  the  Chinese  languages  only  so  far  as  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  they  show  traces  of  influence  of 
the  aborigines. 

"  15.  The  position  of  the  early  Chinese  emigrants  (the 
Bak  tribes)  towards  the  native  populations  was  peculiar,  and 
explains  away  many  of  the  illusions  long  entertained  by  their 
descendants  regarding  the  supposed  greatness  of  their  begin- 
nings. Unlike  the  other  invaders  from  the  North,  they  were 
civilized.  It  is  now  well  shown  that  in  their  former  homes 
in  S.W.  Asia,  west  of  the  Hindukush,  the  Bak  tribes  had 
been  under  the  neighbouring  influence  of  the  civilization  of 
Susiana,  an  ofishoot  of  that  of  Babylon.  Through  an  inter- 
course of  some  length,  they,  or  at  least  their  leaders,  had 
learned  the  elements  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  government, 
among  which  the  writing,  which  we  are  now  enabled  to 
identify  as  a  derivate  of  the  cursive  and  not  of  the  monu- 
mental cuneiform  style,  was  conspicuous^ 

"  16.  Their  comparatively  high  culture  when  they  settled 
in  the  Flowery  Land,  and  the  better  organization  which 
ensued,  soon  secured  for  them  a  dominant  standing  and 
position  over  the  native  tribes,  occupying  as  they  were  a 
lower  standard  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Some  tribes 
acknowledged  readily  their  supremacy,  and  were  befriended 
from  the  beginning,  while  others  strongly  objected  to  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  new  comers.     Their  names 

1  Cf.  T.  de  L. :  Early  Hittory  of  Chinese  Civilization  (London,  1880,  Bro.). 
The  Yh-Kinffj  in  The  Athenaum,  21  Jan.,  9,  30  Sept.,  188-2.  ChiMte  »fi 
Akkadian  AJinities,  in  ITu  Academy,  20  Jan.  1883.  Jiarly  Chinese  Liieraturt, 
ibid.  28  July,  1883.  The  Acuity  of  the  Ten  Stems  of  the  Chinese  Cycle  with  tki 
Akkadian  Numerals,  ibid.  1  Sept.,  1883.  The  Chinese  Mythical  Kings  andi^ 
Babylonian  Canon,  ibid.  6  Oct.,  1883.  Traditions  of  Babylonia  in  Early  Chicot 
Documents,  ibid.  17  Nov.  1883.  The  Oldest  Book  of  the  Chinese  and  its  Authori, 
in  /.  H.A.  S,  vol.  xiv.  part  iv. ;  vol.  xv.  parts  ii.  and  iv.  Babylonian  and  Old 
Chinese  Measures,  in  I'he  Academy,  10  Oct.,  1885.  Babylonia  and  China,  ibii  / 
Aujf.,  1886.  Beginnings  of  Writing,  I.  §  60  ;  II.  §  114,  etc.  This  discovery, 
important  for  the  philosophy  of  history,  of  the  non-indigeneousness  of  the  Cbineiis 
civilization,  and  its  derivation  from  the  old  Ghaldajo- Babylonian  focus  of  culture 
by  the  medium  of  Susiana,  is  scientifically  established  in  the  above  publicatioi^ 
However,  in  order  to  make  it  more  accessible  than  it  may  be  in  these  scattereu 
papers,  I  will  soon  put  forward  all  the  proofs  together  in  a  special  book,  with 
many  more  facts  than  those  hitherto  publikhed. 
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appear  successively  in  history  in  proportion  as  the  Chinese 
advanced  either  by  their  political  domination  or  by  intrusion 
as  colonists.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
inquiry,  upon  which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  many 
cases  with  probability,  their  place  in  a  classification.  It 
requires  a  study  of  their  modem  representatives,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  fragmentary  traditions,  small  historical 
facts,  and  scraps  of  information  gathered  about  their  racial 
and  linguistic  characteristics.  An  exposition  of  all  these 
makes  a  volume  of  itself,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  curtail 

our  remarks  more  than  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  case 

would  require. 

IV.   Chinssb  and  Aborigines. 

"17.  The  policy  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  previous 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  which  was  imposed  upon  them  as  a 
necessity  by  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  which  has  so 
much  contributed  to  the  formation  of  their  national  character, 
ias  always  been,  with  few  exceptions,  strictly  followed. 
They  have,  as  a  rule,  always  attempted  to  befriend  them, 
&nd  they  had  recourse  to  coercion  and  conquest  only  when 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  aggressiveness  of  the  tribes.  It 
must  be  admitted  in  favour  of  the  latter  that  the  exertions 
of  Chinese  officials  in  later  times,  where  and  when  they  had 
^^pted  the  Imperial  protectorate,  have  often  caused  them 
to  rebel 

"As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  Flowery  Land,  the 
Chinese  began  to  spread  individually  or  in  groups  according 
^  their  well-known  practice  of  gradual  occupation  by  slow 
"titration.  It  is  by  this  slow  and  informal  advance  of 
^Joloniats  among  the  non-Chinese  populations  of  the  country, 
*nd  their  reporting  to  their  government,  that  some  glowing 
*<^uiit8  were  got  up  of  the  Chinese  dominion  on  large  tracts 
^*  country  over  which  they  had  no  hold  whatever. 

"18.  Should  we  be  satisfied,  considering  them  as  repre- 
^ting  the  primitive  population  of  the  Flowery  Land,  to 
notice  of  the  tribes  as  they  came  successively  under 
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the  Chinese  ken  in  proportion  to  their  advance  east 
south,  the  chief  difficulty  would  consist  only  in  the  scantiness 
of  information  ;  but  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  are  com- 
plicated by  the  continuous  arrival  of  northern  tribes.  They 
could  slip  through  the  scattered  settlements  and  strongboUs 
of  the  Chinese,  and  those  of  them  who  objected  to  accept  the 
Chinese  yoke  were  compelled  to  go  southwards,  where  they 
could  either  swell  the  number  of  those  banished  or  of  others 
who  were  discontented  with  Chinese  authority,  or  join  the 
independent  native  tribes.  Those  among  these  tribes,  recently 
arrived  in  the  country  or  not,  who  were  settled  among  the 
Chinese  scattered  posts  and  strongholds,  or  who  were  in 
proximity  to  their  dominion,  used  to  satisfy  the  proud 
authority  of  the  Celestial  government  by  an  apparent  sub- 
mission and  acknowledgment  more  or  less  sincere  of  its 
suzerainty.^ 

"  19.  They  were  divided  into  small  principalities,  whose 
chiefs  generally  enjoyed  Chinese  titles  of  office  or  nobility, 
and  which  occasionally,  or  better  frequently,  could  fom  an 
offensive  coalition  when  their  independence  was  imperilled  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Chinese  growth  and  power.  The  pressure, 
however,  became  too  strong  for  them  and  they  had  to  yield 
before  the  Chinese  advance,  though  always  attempting  by 
compromise  or  open  resistance  to  hold  their  own  ground 
on  some  point  or  other,  more  south  or  south-westwards. 
Those  who  objected  to  absorption  were  partly  destroyed, 
partly  expelled,  and  progressively  driven  southwards.^  Som® 
were  removed  by  the  conquerors,  and  many  tribes,  now  broken 
and  scattered  away  far  apart  from  each  other,  were  formerly 
members  of  an  ethnical  unity.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
the  Gyalungs,  now  on  the  Chinese  borders  of  Tibet,  whope 
language  isolated  there  presents  such  curious  affinities  with 
those  of  Formosa,  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  also  of  the 

^  The  relative  isolation  of  the  Chinese  during  a  long  period  resulted  from  tb< 
fact  that  they  were  encircled  b^  semi-Chinese  or  non- Chinese  states  ▼biebj 
receiving  the  outside  communications  or  making  them,  produced  the  effect  oi 
buffers,  through  which  the  external  influence  had  to  pass  before  reaching  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  We  are  kept  in  the  dark  about  many  of  these  communic^' 
tions  by  the  disparition  or  the  non-existence  of  records  of  the  border  states. 

'  Cf.  T.  de.  L.,  The  Cradle  of  ike  Shan  Race,  passim. 
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ToYingthus  of  Burma,  and  whose  location  would  seem 
ick^^plicable,  should  we  not  be  able  to  connect  it  with  an 
historical  event,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

**The  majority  of  the  population  of  Indo-China  is  made 
up  of  ethnical  elements  which  were  formerly  settled  in  China 
proper.  The  ethnology  of  the  peninsula  cannot  be  under- 
stood separately  from  the  Chinese  formation,  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  one  help  pretty  often  to  make  intelligible  the 
complication  of  the  other. 

Pari  ITT,     The  Aboriginal  Dialects  in  the  Chinese  Language  and 

Ancient  Works,  §§  20-61. 

V.    The  Chinese  Laxouaob  affected  by  the  Aborigines. 

"  20.  The  succession  of  races  and  the  transmission  of  lan- 
guages, two  facts  which  are  not  correlative,  render  it  difficult 
to  follow  the  linguistical  history  of  any  country,  and  often 
leave  open  the  question  of  identity  of  a  race  always  speaking 
the  same  language.  In  the  present  case  the  earlier  data 
Are  ethnological;  the  linguistic  information  does  not  exist 
l>eyond  that  which  we  can  derive  from  the  influence  of  the 
native  languages  on  the  speech  of  the  Chinese  intruders. 

*'21.  The  language  of  the  early  Chinese  or  invading 
Bak  tribes  was  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  Aborigines 
of  China,  excepting,  of  course,  the  speech  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  which  had  preceded  them  in  the  Flowery  Land  and 
apparently  belonged  to  the  Altaic  or  Turko-Tartar  races. 
It  was  not  with  the  Altaic  division  that  the  early  Chinese 
language  was  more  closely  connected,  but  with  the  western 
0^  Ugric  division  of  the  Turanian  class-family,  and  in  that 
^rision  it  was  allied  with  the  Ostiak  dialects.  Its  ideo- 
logical indices  were  probably  those  which  are  common  to  all 
tl»eUgro- Altaic  when  undisturbed,  namely,  1  3.  6.  8.  III.,  but 
^0  have  no  texts  still  in  existence  continuously  written  with 
^t  ideology.^ 


1 


Instances  of  the  Ilird  syntactical  order  occur  in  ancient  texts,  like  snrrivals, 
j5j*  roch  almost  always  limited  to  the  position  of  the  objective  pronouns 
.P'*C€d  before  the  verb. 


In! 
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is  not,  however,  complete  with  thei 
''23.  In  some  older  texts  ther 
of  2.  3.  6.  7.  which  are  very  rema 
which  show  the  postposition  of 
syntax  IV.  or  V.,  appear  in  early 
about  2000  b.c,  namely  in  some  p 
in  the  '  Calendar  of  the  Hia  dyns 
compiled  at  a  time  when  the  fou 
advanced  like  a  wedge  into  the  S 
the  Tang-tze  Kiang,  which  most  1 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  re 
advance  was  for  a  time  an  inten 
of  the  conquerors  with  that  of 
As  the  above  calendar,  containin 
written  and  difiused  for  the  sake  • 
lation,  it  was  necessarily  writtei 
way  for  their  wants ;  and  so  it  hapi 
it  presents  with  the  pure  Chinese 
have  corresponded  to  the  linguist 
These  are  peculiar  to  the  Tagalo 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  since  the  most  ] 
the  postposition  of  the  subject  to 

*  I  have  established,  I  think,  beyond  doubt 
book  of  the  Chinese,  is  nothing  less  than  a  col 
kinds,  lexicographical,  ethnographical,  etc.,  wl 
sight  of,  and  which  for  that  reason  were  look 
be  imbued  with  a  deep  learning  and  knowle* 
great  importance  for  divination      Through  the 
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in  the  other  formations  which  have  influenced  the  evolution 
of  the  Chinese. 

"  24.  The  postposition  of  the  genitive  to  its  noun,  which 

occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  Book  of 

Poetry,  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetic 

licence,  belongs  to  an  influence  of  different  origin,  and  is 

common  to  the  Hon  and  Taic  languages.     The  same  must  be 

said  of  the  preplacement  given  to  the  object,  an  archaism  still 

preserved  occasionally  in  the  S.E.  dialects  mentioned  above. 

And  for  the  postposition  of  the  object  to  the  verb,  and  the 

syntactical  order  of  the  YI.  standard,  in  contradistinction  to 

the  unadulterated    indices    of    the    Ural-Altaic,   which    it 

formerly  possessed,    there    is    no   doubt   that   the   Chinese 

language  was  indebted  to  the  native  languages  of  the  Mon, 

and  subsequently  of  the  Ta'ic-Shan  formations.     So  that  the 

Ideological  indices  13  5  8  III.,  13  6  7  IV.,  13  6  8  1., 

2  3  6  8  VI.,  and  1  3  6  8  VI.,  permit  us  to  follow  the  rough 

lines  of  the  evolution  and  formation  of  the  Chinese  ideology.^ 

"25.  The  phonesis,  morphology,  and  somatology  of  the 

knguage  bear,*  also,  their  testimony  to  the  great  influence  of 

the  native  tongues.     The  phonetic  impoverishment  and  the 

introduction  and  growth  of  the  tones  as  an  equilibrium  to 

Diake  up  deficiencies  from  wear  and  tear,  are  results  of  the 

same  influence.     In  the  process  of  word-making,  the  usual 

system  of  postplacing  particles  for  specifying  the  conditions 

w  space  and  time  common   to  the  Ugro- Altaic  linguistic 

alliance  has  been  disturbed  in  Chinese,  and  most  frequently 

*  system  of  preplacing  has  been  substituted  for  the  older 

one.    And,  finally,  in  the  department  of  somatology,  we 

ha^e  to  indicate,  also,  as  a  native  influence  on  the  language 

of  the  Chinese,  the  habit  of  using  numeral  auxiliaries,  or 

^gregative  particles,  otherwise  classifiers,  which,  if  it  had 

^ot  been  altogether  foreign  to  the  older  state  of  the  lan- 

S^&ge,  would  not  have  taken  the  important  place  it  occupies 

^  the  modem  dialects. 

^e  must  also  mention  here  the  postposition  of  the  adverb  to  the  verb,  which, 
J^trary  to  the  Chinese  habit,  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  Taoist  books.  I 
^b  it  as  a  Taic- Shan  influence,  to  which,  as  we  know,  Taoism  was  much  indebted 
QBring  its  beginnings. 

PhU.  Tnuf .  1885-6.  27 


YI.  Thb  Abobioinal  Lanouaoe 

"27.  The  written  documents  < 
their  early  settlements  in  the  Fl 
that  it  would  be  surprising  to  fin( 
concerning  the  languages  of  the  i 
portant  struggles  that  occurred  ] 
in  a  few  words,  but  nothing  more, 
when  the  records  are  more  copioi 
draw  from  them  a  few  linguistic  d] 

"  28.  In  the  most  valuable  chrc 
a  young  disciple  of  Confucius,  w 
ephemerides  or  Tchun  tsiu  of  hii 
positive  statement  that  some  of  th 
spersed  with  the  Chinese  in  the  sn 
them,  were  speaj^ing  different  la 
concerns  only  the  Jung,  a  race  ^ 
into  China  from  the  north-west, 
migration  of  the  Chinese  Bak  tril 
Ein-tchi  of  the  Eiang  Yung  tribe 
between  the  Chinese  princes  of  th 
whom  the  ruler  of  the  non-Chinese 
for  help  against  the  encroachmen 
Chinese,  of  Ts'u.^  It  was  in  the  14 
of  Lu,  otherwise  558  B.C.  The 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  c< 
our  drink,  our  clothes,  are  all  di 
Flowerv  States:  we  do  not  excha 
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admit  of  intercourse  between  us  and  them."^  The  Jung, 
X  race,  apparently  belonged  to  that  which  is  represented 
radays  by  the  majority  of  the  Naga  tribes. 
'29.  Though  there  is  no  other  allusion  to  the  foreign 
guages  of  the  non-Chinese  tribes  so  precise  as  the  pre- 
iing,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  races  did  not  speak 
inese.  Some  of  them,  like  the  Jung,  were  interspersed 
bh  the  thin  Chinese  population,  not  as  intruders,  but  as 
supiers  of  the  soil.  They  were  more  or  less  completely 
der  subjection  to  the  Chinese  yoke,  which  they  could  have 
caped  by  migrating  southwards  as  so  many  of  their  brethren 
A  done.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  intermingling  with 
leae  well-disposed  tribes  that  we  must  attribute  the  early 
E^tive  influence  of  foreign  languages  on  that  of  the  Chinese, 
iid  we  have  seen  that  this  influence  proved  to  be  that  of 
lioms  proper  to  the  Hon  linguistic  formation ;  an  inference 
'hich  other  sources  of  information  confirm  plainly. ^ 

''30.  Those  on  the  borders  organized  into  states,  large 
nd  small,  under  the  Chinese  rivalry  and  influence,  were 
lore  important  for  the  people  of  the  Flowery  States.  Their 
■^dependence  and  occasional  aggressiveness  compelled  the 
Sunese  to  take  notice  of  their  languages.  While  the  natives 
rttled  within  the  Chinese  dominion  were  in  the  necessity,  by 
onrideration  for  their  power,  to  learn  to  speak  Chinese, 
■ttides  their  own  language,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jung 
'iBoount  mentioned  above,  those  of  the  outside  were  in  a 
different  position.  We  know,  for  instance,  by  the  Li-Ki^^ 
l^t  during  the  Tchou  dynasty,  1050-255  B.C.,  or  at  least 
'firing  the  second  half  of  that  period,  there  were  in  the 
Dacliinery  of  Chinese  government  some  special  interpreters, 
^koee  title  of  office  varied  according  to  the  region  with 
^Uch  they  were  concerned.  *In  the  five  regions  of  the 
'iddle  States  (or  Chinese  principalities)  of  the  Y  (or  Eastern 

'  Tto  tehuen,  Siang  Eung,  14tb  year,  §  I.  Chinese  Clastic*,  edit.  Legge,  vol  v. 
•464. 

'  Cf.  T.  de  L.,  The  Cradle  of  the  Shan  Race,  pass. 

'  Dr.  J.  Legge  has  just  published  a  complete  translation  of  this  important 
ork,  which,  finally  compiled  about  the  Christian  era,  is  made  up  for  the  most 
irt  of  older  documents. 


f 


officers), — in   the   east 
representationists ;    in  1 
interpreters.'  ^ 

"31.  During  the  re 
immediate  south  of  the 
state  of  Tsu,  which  had 
civilizing    influence    of 
remained  non-Chinese,  i 
of  confederation  formed 
nominal  suzerainty  of 
south  of  Homan,  Hupeh, 
all  round.     Towards  th< 
chattering   philosopher 
that  State,  calls   him  * 
south/  and  on  another  o 
of  Ts'i  (W.  Shantung) 
one  another.* 

**  32.  It  was  not,  how 
to  the  language  of  Ts'i 
mentioned,  in  663  B.C., 
an  interesting  legend  sii 
The  scene  is  in  Ts'u  {i,e. 

**  A  male  child  was  t 
in  the  marsh  of  MuDg 
was  witnessed   by   the 
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ckling '  iou  or  wow,  and  *  a  tiger '  they  called  trw-^w,  hence 
J  child  was  called  *  Tou-wutu/  and  he  became  subsequently 
e-wen,  the  chief  minister  of  Tsu.^ 

"33.  The  nearest  approximation  to  these  words  are  found 
the  Taic-Shan  vocabularies,  where  'suckle  or  suckling' 
called  dut  (Siamese),  and  *a  tiger'  is  htnOy  tso,  su,^  etc. 
le  connection  here  suggested  by  these  vocables  is  further 
omoted  by  this  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  proper 
mes  of  that  same  State  of  Ts'u  are  preceded  by  iou,  which 
)iD8  to  be  a  sort  of  prefixed  particle.  This  is  also  a 
liuliarity  of  the  Tchungkia  dialect  of  some  tribes  still  in 
istence  in  the  south-west  of  China  and  formerly  in  Kiangsi, 
lere  they  represented  the  ancient  ethnic  stock  of  the  State 
Ta'u.  And  this  Tchungkia  dialect  is  Taic-Shan  to  such 
extent  that  Siamese- speaking  travellers  could  without 
ich  difficulty  understand  it.  We  shall  have  again  in  the 
luel  occasion  to  speak  of  the  language  of  Ts'u. 
**34.  On  the  east  of  Ts'u  were  the  states  of  Wu  and  Yueh, 
Bering  the  modem  provinces  of  Kiang-su  and  Tcheh-kiang. 
le  former,  which  appears  in  Chinese  history  about  584  B.C., 
8  conquered  by  its  southern  neighbour  of  Yueh  about  473 
).^  As  could  be  expected,  the  Chinese  language  was  not 
)ken  there,  and  although  we  have  no  record  dealing  with  the 
5t,  we  are  made  aware  of  it  by  the  non-Chinese  appearance 
their  kings'  names.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
>Q  of  commentators,  and  one  of  them,  Ein  Li-ts'iang,  has 
aiarked  that  such  names  as  that  of  Tan-tchih  of  Yueh 
ist  be  read  as  one  single  word,  in  accordance  with  the 
Uabic  method  of  the  west.* 

"35.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  remarked  that 
5  names  of  the  kings  of  Wu  have  decidedly  a  non-Chinese 

Cf.  Tso-tehuenf  Tchwang  Kung,  year  XXX.;    and  Siun  Kung^  year  IV. 
^Ch8»ic»,  edit.  Legge,  vol.  t.  pp.  117-118,  296  and  297. 
^parently  decayed  forms. 

The  State  of  Ts'u  warred  against  the  two  states  for  centuries,  and  finally 
Dgidsbed  that  of  Tueh  circa  334  b.c. 

Chinese  CUuMteSj  ed.  Leg^e,  vol.  iii.  intr.  p.  167,  n.  2.  The  Chinese 
lar  means  that  no  signification  has  to  be  sought  for  in  each  of  the  Chinese 
Mis  employed  to  transcribe  these  foreign  names. 


1 


ui  proper  names,  as  common  woi 
documents.  We  find  Kon  prefix^ 
NgUy^  Kon  Tsien^  of  that  region  m< 

^'36.  But  the  majority  of  the 
ceded  by  trw,  written  as  in  umtu 
prefixed  words  are  the  well-knc 
employed  for  all  living  beings  ii 
cognate  languages ;  they  are  occa 
guages  as  some  kind  of  articles, 
limited  to  the  case  of  auxiliaries  to 

Of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
west  and  west,  nothing  is  known  d 
we  are  just  speaking. 

VII.    Ancient  Chinesb  Woekb  • 

"37.  The  gradual  absorption 
aboriginal  tribes  interspersed  am( 
gressive  extension  on  a  larger  an 
introduction  of  foreign  words  here 
language,  as  well  as  the  appearai 
local  pronunciations  of  some  worde 
fact  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  atl 
jealous  of  his  own  power  all  over  t 
In  820  B.C.,  during  a  phasis  of  rev 
dynasty,  a  wilful  ruler,  Siuen  Wan 
minister,  tried  to  ensure  for  ever 
written  communications  and  nrAat 
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left  for  ever  its  mark  on  the  writing  of  China,  being 
repeated  on  two  occasions  later  on  in  accordance  with  his 
teachings,  has  exercised,  undoubtedly,  a  great  influence  on 
the  future  enlargement  of  his  country  by  the  facility  it 
afforded  to  the  propagation  of  the  Imperial  orders.  It  con- 
sisted in  a  partial  re-cast  and  simplification  of  the  characters 
of  writing,  in  order  to  give  a  predominant  and  extensive 
position  to  the  silent  ideographs,  suggestive  of  meaning, 
which  hitherto  were  not  much  used  coupled  in  one  and  the 
same  groups  of  signs  indicative  of  sound  by  syllabic  spelling 
or  otherwise. 

"38.  The  effect  produced,  which  could  not  be  enforced 
everywhere  at  that  time,  by  impotence  of  the  central  authori- 
ty) did  not  keep  up,  as  was  expected,  the  general  language 
on  the  same  level,  nor  prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign 
:  some  other  means  had  to  be  found  in  order  to  make 
central  government  aware  of  the  new  words  gradually 
introduced.  The  records  of  the  time  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
"^e  only  know  that  the  sacred  books  were  explained  in  the 
^&riou8  states  by  special  men  sent  for  the  purpose  ;  and  we 
^  hear  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  independence 
shown  by  these  states  individually,  in  their  customs  as  in 
tleir  words. 

"39.  In  the  Fung  8U  fung^  compiled  by  Yng  Shao  (second 
<^Qtury  A.D.)i  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Tchou  (1050-256  B.C.)  and  Ts'in  (255-206 
Be.)  dynasties  to  send ' commissioners  or  envoys  travelling 
^  light  chariots'^  yeo  Men-tchi  she,  on  an  annual  circuit  of 
the  empire  during  the  eighth  moon  of  the  year  to  inquire  for 
fte  customs  and  forms  of  speech  (or  words)  used  in  various 
^ons.^  On  returning,  these  messengers  presented  to  the 
Emperor  reports,  which,  at  first  preserved  in  the  house  of 

'  The  Ber.  Dr.  W.  W.  Skeat  reminds  me  here  of  the  words  of  the  poet : 

"  where  Chineses  drive 
With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light." 

— Milton,  Paradu$  Loit,  iii.  438. 
^bich,  however,  was  not  an  allusion  to  these  '  light  chariots,'  still  unknown  in 
Europe,  but  referred  to  the  ordinary  '  wind  barrow  *  often  used  in  China. 
*  Cf.  Mayers,  Chinite  RM,,  N.  918. 


[|i  "  40.  The  Erh-ya  is  a  work  ol 

divided,  according  to  its  subjects, 
of  which  the  first  three  stand  a 
guistic  importance.     The  first  se< 
ship  of  which  is  attributed,  perhf 
celebrated  Duke  of  Tchou,  who,  I 
trative  capacities,  was  the  real  fo 
consists  of  small  lists  of  words  ai 
related  meanings.     The  second  sec 
up  of  lists  of  words,  the  last  of  \ 
the  others :  its  composition  is  gene 
a  disciple  ^  of  Confucius.     The  fol 
of  couplets  arranged  in  pairs,  wit 
class  of  double-words,  which  are 
the  Taic-Shan  languages,  are   fre 
popular  songs  of  the  8hi-King,  o 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tht 
through  the  influence  of  the  native 
the  speech  of  the  Chinese. 

**  41.  The  purpose  of  the  Erh-y 
of  the  Classics,  but  it  goes  beyond 
the  loss  of  some  parts  of  these  < 
words  which  do  not  seem  to  ha^ 
Chinese  text  properly  so  called, 
borrowed  from  other  stocks  of  vc 
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dth  the  regional  words,  was  enabled  to  add  not  a  few 
marks  on  some  correspondence  referring  to  such  vocables, 
^-ith  many  examples,  in  the  said  dictionary.  There  are  no 
^fis  than  928  words,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  general  stock, 
p^lieh  do  not  appear  anywhere  else  than  in  the  Erh-ya} 
I7Iaerefore,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  it  is  not  an  ascertained  fact 
bl^at  the  compilers  of  this  work  have  made  use  of  prepared 
Lxsts  of  local  words  like  those  collected  by  the  yeo  hien-tchi 
%he^  it  looks  like  it  and  seems  very  probable. 

"42.  But  the  most  important  work  of  its  kind,  and,  I 

think,  that  which  is  unique  in  antiquity,  is  the  vocabulary  of 

regional  words  compiled  by  Yang-hiung  (b.c.  53-18  a.d.). 

The  whole  title  is  Yeo  hien  she  tche  taiu^h  tai  yu  shi  pieh  kwoh 

fang  yen^  generally  simplified  into  Fang  yen,  and  may  be 

translated :  *  The  language  of  former  ages  from  the  envoys 

in  light-chariots,  with  regional  words  from  various  states 

explained.'     This  title  would  show  that  the  author  has  used 

the  lists,  or  at  least  some  of  the  lists,  made  by  the  envoys 

mentioned  above. 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  local  words  about  the  time  of 

author.    A  countryman  of  his.  Yen  Kiiin  p'ing,  of  Shuh 

(Szetchuen),  had  collected  more  than  a  thousand  words  used 

m  dialects.     Liu-hiang,  the  scholar  who  was  commissioned 

^  draw  up   the  catalogue  of  the  books  preserved  in  the 

According  to  the  Wu  King  wen  fu,  the  Five  Kings,  or  Canonical  books,  con- 
^  only  3335  different  word -characters.  They  are  the  Yh-King,  Shu  King, 
^^t  King,  Liki  and  Tchun  t»iu.  Adding  to  these  the  Sze  Shu,  or  Four  books, 
^^^^'Si  the  Ta  hioh,  Tehung  yung,  Lun-yu  and  Meng  tie,  the  total  of  words 
'^^es  only  4764.  The  ^eat  collection  of  the  Thirteen  Kings,  Shih  tan  King, 
yich,  besides  the  preceding,  includes  the  J-/i\  Tchou'li,  Uiao-King,  Ko-liang, 
KuHg^ang,  and  the  Erh-ya^  the  great  total  is  6544  different  words,  including 
|Jwe  which  appear  exclusively  in  the  latter.  Cf.  G.  Pauthier,  Dietionnair$ 
^"^ii-Annami/e  Latin- Ft an^ais,  p.  xv  n.  (Paris,  1867,  8vo.  Ist  part  only 
Published).  The  non-existence  in  the  Erh-ya  of  modem  characters  found  in 
Jjnie  Taoist  books,  such  as  the  Tao-teh-king,  does  not  imply  that  these  books,  or 
p  passage  where  these  characters  occur  in  them,  have  a  later  origin  than  the 
p*'>«.  A  not  unimportant  cause  may  be  that  this  vocabulary  belongs  to  the 
^^ianists,  and  therefore  that  a  recension  of  the  books  of  other  schools  may 
^  oave  been  made  when  its  various  parts  were  successively  compiled.  A  more 
''"Pj'tant  cause  is  that  the  Erh-ya,  and  the  said  books,  were  independently  tran- 
*^oed  from  their  original  style  of  writing,  Ta  tehuen  into  Siao-tchuen  and  modem 
^"*racter8.  "Whence  some  differences.  Much  of  the  obscurity  of  the  Tao-teh-king 
^T  ^  explained  in  that  way ;  for  instance,  the  symbols  ^  and  @^  of  the 
°"«uial  were  both  rendered  by  ^ . 
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Imperial  collection,  and  father  of  Liu-bin,  who  achieved  the 
task  (b.c.  7),  laboured  on  the  same  subject.  Lin-lu  and 
Wang  ju-ts'ai,  engaged  in  similar  studies,  made  use  of  what 
they  called  Keng  Kai  tchi  fah,  or  *  General  lists.'  Yang- 
hiung  greatly  appreciated  these  documents,  and  worked  upon 
them  for  twenty-seven  years.  During  the  same  time  he 
diligently  consulted  persons  of  repute  all  over  the  country, 
and  compiled  his  work,  which  contained  9000  words  arranged 
by  order  of  subjects  in  fifteen  sections. 

''  43.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  comparative  vocabulary, 
and  we  must  recognize  in  him  a  predecessor  in  the  science 
of  language.     Unfortunately  his  book  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  as  he  left  it.     As  we  now  possess  it,  there  are 
only  thirteen  chapters  and  over  12,000  words.     It  has  been 
augmented  by  one- third,  and  consequently  these,  or  at  leaat 
many  of  these,  3000  words,  being  additions  of  instances  oi 
later  times,  when  many  changes  had  occurred  in  the  respective 
position  of  several  of  the  non-Chinese  tribes,  present  many 
inconsistencies.    A  critical  edition  made  by  European  scholars 
might  lead  to  some  better  readings  and  emendations.    The 
Chinese  themselves  have  begun  the  task.     In  the  Imperial 
edition  of  the  present  dynasty,  the  editors  have  followed  tie 
text  preserved  in  the  great  collection  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
called  Tung-loh  ta  tien,^  restoring  to  order  and  correctness 
the  common   editions    of  the   work.      The    most   valuable 
commentary  was  that  made  by  Kwoh-p'oh,  the  same  scholar 
who  annotated  the  Erh-ya  and  other  works. 

Yang  hiung  was  enabled  by  his  efforts  to  include,  in  bis 
vocabulary,  words  from  over  forty-four  regions,^  many  of 
which  were  Chinese  only  in  name,  and  others  not  Chinese 
at  all,  though  within  the  modem  area  of  China  proper. 

^  It  is  a  collection  in  22,877  books  with  sixty  books  of  Index,  prcserred  in  ^ 
Han-lin  College,  and  compiled  in  a.d.  1407.  It  contains  long  extracts  from 
works  which  have  now  disappeared,  and  it  has  never  been  printed.  Cf.  '^'^' 
Mayers,  Bibliography  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Colleeiums  of  Literature,  in  Ch^ 
Review,  vol.  vi.  Jan. -Feb.  1878. 

'  Dr.  Edkins,  who  has  written  a  short  notice  on  this  work  of  Yang  hiongi  ^ 
his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chinese  Characters,  append,  pp.  40-44,  to 
which  I  am  indebted  for  several  facts  mentioned  above,  quotes  only  24  oi  thei0 
regions,  out  of  which  he  identifies  only  seven. 
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"  44.    The  dialectic  regions  which   occur  the  most  fre- 
qnently   in   Yang-hiung^a  comparative  vocabulary  bear  the 
foUo^wing  names,  to  which  I  add  a  short  indication  of  their 
appiroximate  correspondence  on  the  modem  map  of  China : 

1.  :N.W.  Ts'in,  in  Shensi. 

2.  IN.E.    r#n,  in  N.  TchihH. 

3.  C^.N.    Tiin,  in  Shansi. 

4.  C3.N.    Fm,  in  W.  Shansi. 

5.  i^^.E.   Zti,  in  8.W.  Shantung. 

6.  HSr.E.    Yen^  in  S.W.  Shantung. 

7.  O.I^.  TchaOf  in  E.  Shansi. 

8.  CN.  Wei  (anc.  Ngu),  in  N.E.  Honan  and  S.  Tchihli. 

9.  C.N.  JT*,  in  W.  TchihU. 

10.  C.  JECan,  in  8.E.  Shansi  and  N.  Honan. 

11.  C.        JETo'im,  in  Honan. 

12.  C.        Tehen,  in  C.  Honan. 

13.  C.        Tehou,  in  N.  Honan. 

14.  C.  JFei,  in  S.  Shansi  and  N.W.  Honan. 

15.  C.  Nan  JTeif  south  of  preceding. 

16.  C.E.  Sunfff  in  E.  Honan  and  W.  Kiangsu. 
17-  C.  Tching,  in  C.  Honan. 

18.  C.       Juh,  in  C.  Honan. 

19.  C.        Yng,  in  C.  Honan. 

20.  W.      Mien,  in  8.  Shensi. 

"All  the  above  regions  were  names  of  States  of  the  Chinese 
^i^federation,  and  were  Chinese. 

"  45.  The  following  were  on  the  borders  and  Chinese  only 
I'li  parts,  or  non-Chinese  at  all : 

21.  8.  -ffVuy,  or  Hupeh. 

22.  S.  2hty  in  Hupeh  and  neighbouring  region. 
^'  E.  Mai  and  Tai  (between),  in  Shantung. 
^'  E.  Tung  Tit,  in  N.  Shantung. 

25.  E.  Siu,  in  N.W.  Kiangsu. 

2^-  E.  Tunghai,  in  N.  Kiangsu. 

27.  E.  Kiang  and  JSt^ai  (between  the),  in  S.W.  Kiangsu. 

28.  E.  Tsing,  in  N.  Anhui. 

29.  8.E.  F«,  in  Kiangsu. 

^^'  8.E.    ^kAm  or  Five  Lakes,  in  S.  Kiangsu. 
^1-8.E.    irii».it»,  in  N.  Tchehkiang. 
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32.  S.  Tan-yanfff  in  S.  Anhui. 

33.  S.  Tang,  in  S.  Kiangsu  and  Kiangsi. 

34.  8.E.  Tueh,  or  Tchehkiang. 

35.  S.  Nan  Tsu,  Hunan. 

36.  S.  Siang,  or  S.  of  Tung-ting  lake,  C.  Hunan. 

37.  S.  Ling,  or  C.E.  Hunan. 

38.  S.  Nan-yueh,  or  Kuang-tung. 

39.  S.  Kwei'lin^  or  W.  Kuang-tung. 

40.  8.W.  iSAttA,  or  Szetchuen. 

41.  S.W.  Yh,  or  C.  Szetchuen. 

42.  W.  Liang f  or  N.  Szetchuen. 

43.  W.  Lung-si,  or  S.  Kansuh. 

44.  N.E.  ZtfA  rir^r,  N.  of  Tchihli  and  others. 

*'  From  the  last  region  of  the  list,  the  words  which  are 
quoted  are  Korean  and  may  often  be  still  assimilated  ^ 
modern  Korean  words. 

"  46.  Some  of  these  regions  are  specified  in  history  ^ 
those  where  removal  of  populations  took  place  before  tke 
time  of  Yang-hiung,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
new  data,  which  he  was  able  to  gather,  and  join  to  his  former 
documents,  were  afiected  by  these  events.  We  have  gooi 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  so  afiected,  otherwise  no 
such  regions  as  those  of  Mien  (20)  or  of  Kiang  Hwai  (27), 
which  are  virtually  included  in  other  names,  would  have 
been  quoted  as  dialectic  centres. 

"  47.  And  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  region  of  Mi^^  ^ 
old  name  of  the  Han  river,  in  Hupeh,  should  appear  distinct 
from  the  region  of  Ts'u  in  which  it  was  included,  as  the 
event  which  made  it  conspicuous  in  that  respect  occurred 
long  after  the  overthrow  of  the  said  state  of  Ts'u  by 
its  powerful  and  successful  rival  kingdom  of  T'sin  in  their 
struggle  for  the  empire  (222  B.C.).  In  a.d.  47,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Yang-hiung,  the  Luy-tsien 
M^n^  and  other  southern  barbarians  of  the  Tu  moun- 
tains (East  Szetchuen  P)  rebelled  against  the  Chinese 
yoke  ;  the  rebellion  was  crushed  by  a  Chinese  army,  and 
seven  thousand  prisoners  were  removed  to  the  Kiang-U^ 

^  Hou  San  thu.  If  an  Man  tehum,  Bk.  116. 


to  be  for  the  reason  that  all  these  tribes  were 
it  will  be  difficult  to  know  whether  they  are 
ons  of  later  date,  or  data  obtained  by  Yang  hiung 

time,   when   the  word   Ts'u  as   a   geographical  J 

ion  was  no  longer  in  use  or  was  too  expansive  in  | 


he  other  name  of  region  which  we  have  singled  out 
m  to  criticism.  It  is  that  ofr  the  countrybe  tween 
tze  and  the  Hwai  rivers,  which  corresponds  to  the 
[iangsu.  In  138  b.c.  the  state  of  Tung  (or  Eastern) 
Tchehkiang),  being  repeatedly  assailed  by  that  of 
(in  Fuhkien),  removed  a  portion  of  the  population 
;er,  and  expelled  them  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
in  the  said  Kiang-hwai  region.  Later  on  (110  B.C.) 
country  received,  with  the  help  of  decked-boats  from 
another  population  or  portion  of  population  from 
uehy  at  the  request  of  the  same  Tung  Ngou  state, 
ly  of  the  Chinese,  who  came  to  its  rescue  and  saved 
he  attacks  of  its  obnoxious  neighbour.^  These 
lich  had  certainly  attracted  the  attention  of  Yang 
I  others,  similarly  engaged  in  seeking  for  curious 
speech,  prove,  in  all  probability,  that  the  entries 
under  this  title  were  not  extracted  from  earlier 
\  when  the  region  was  hardly  accessible  and  little 


1 


I 


f 


VYei,  Han  and  Ichao,  which  i 
name  of  the  great  state  of  Ts'i 
his  power  over  all  the  other 
appears  as  a  name  for  the  reg 
meet  also  with  the  name  of  Km 
of  the  capital  of  the  state  and 
the  third  century.     And  also  th< 
lin,  Siang,  which  did  not  exist 
third  century  B.C. 

"  50.  All  this  plainly  shows  t 
remarkable  work  cannot  be  con( 
same  period,  and  that  their  c 
centuries.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Chinese  symbols  employed  i 

serious  consideration.     Chinese  s 

< 

rendering  of  foreign  sounds  by 
who  noticed  these  sounds,  and, 
their  own  pronunciation ;  and,  a 
in  time,  as  in  space,  there  is  n 
This  is  made  apparent  by  this  fac 
elation  are  often  indicated  by  symbo 
been  homonymous.  However,  the 
and  subject  to  the  least  proporti< 
are  the  sounds  preserved  in  the 
archaic  of  the  Chinese  dialects. 
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"  *  Eu  1  (a  tiger)  is  in  Tcheng,  Wei,  Sung  and  Tsu  called 
Li-fu ;  ^  between  the  Kiang  and  Hwai  and  in  Southern  Tsu 
it  is  called  Li-ni,^  sometimes  Udu ;  ^  on  the  east  and  west  of 
Ewan  it  is  sometimes  called  Bak  tu.'  ^ — Bk.  yiii. 

"*  North  of  Tsin,  of  Wei,  and  of  the  Ho-within,  to  say 
few*  (to  beat,  to  kill)  they  utter  tan;^  in  Tsu,  tam'j^  in 
SoatHem  Tsu  and  between  the  Kiang  and  Siang,  K^e.^ 
Kwoh  P'oh's  commentary :  Now  west  of  Kwan,  the  people 
Bay  lam^  for  ta  ^^  (to  beat)/— Bk.  iv. 

**  *  Dzu  "  (to  confer),  ^t,«  thu.^^  Outside  of  Southern  Tsu 
%  say  lai;  Ts'in  and  Tsin  say  ^^m.'— Bk.  ii. 

***3tett^*  (to  covet)  lam,^^  tan.^^  Tcheng  and  Tsu  say 
^»».^-Bk.  ii. 

"Tfcen^^  (a  pole),  between  Tsu  and  Wei  (anc.  Ngu),  is 
^led  chu:  i«— Bk.  ix. 

^^*  These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  state- 

®Qte  of  the  Fang  yen  are  arranged,  and  how  far  the  regional 

.  ^^8  and  the  non-Chinese  words  are  intermingled.      The 

®^ciejicy  of  the  glossarial  data  of  the  native  dialects  does 

Cf .  Cantonese :  Lofu,    Manyak :  Lephe. 

,    Cf.  Burmese  nari  ;  Eiranti  dial,  nywr, 

^  ^L%«    Ab  in  the  legend  quoted  aboye,  and  some  Taic-Shan  words. 

■M  a  B  .    Cf.  Sgan  Karen :  JBautho, 

JW  '**»!  Sin.  An.  lam, 

<SZ  ^*  «»M,  Sin.  An.  tan.    Cf .  Outtihn  in  Shan  and  Siamese. 

K  ^  ^*^;  Sin.  An.  iham,    Cf.  Shemy  in  Annamite. 

Jk  ^  '  «,  Sin.  An.  Khe.    Cf.  Kha,  in  Siamese  and  Laocian,  Kai  in  Tchnng 
Kiao. 

10  ^  ^ 

^i   ^^»  but  was  probably  tin  as  suggested  by  the  phonetic. 

..    *    ^^^3  Sin.  An.  dm. 

,.  ^  ^^'^j  Snu  An.  lai,    Cf.  Ann.  nay, 

,,  ^  ^*^-^'oti,  Sin.  An.  thu» 

i<  nn  f » 

^*        ^«,  Sin.  Ann.  tieu. 

\W     ^•on.  Sin.  Ann.  lam.    Cf.  Shan,  lo ;  Annamite  tA^m  ^m. 

^  ^*    fl»,  Sin.  Ann.  ^aii. 

S  -^^W»,  Sin.  Ann.  vien. 
Aft  ^k  -^^ 

^1  -*-  «^oi«,  Sin.  Ann.  ehu.    Cf  Annamite  rfi>«. 
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not  often  admit  of  our  finding  their  corresponding  words 
to  those  of  Yang-hiung,  though  the  reverse  happens  not  un- 
frequently;  but  we  are  more  of  ten  enabled  to  trace  out  tie 
corresponding  words  or  forms  of  words  in  the  languages 
cognate  to  the  native  dialects.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
tendencies  exhibited  by  the  phonetic  equivalents  found  in 
the  examples  of  the  Fang  yen^  show  themselves  corre- 
sponding to  some  extent  with  those  existing  between  the 
reciprocal  loan-words  in  Chinese  and  the  said  southern  laD- 
guages.  Therefore,  the  probabilities  are,  that  within  Chioa 
proper  during  the  slow  Chinese  conquest,  these  same  equin* 
lents  of  sound  were  caused  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  tbe 
ancient  Chinese  and  the  native  dialects  representative  of  or 
antecedent  to  these  languages. 

'*  53.  An  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  the  statements  in 
Yang-hiung's  work  has  shown  me  some  equivalents  of 
frequent  repetition,  the  most  important  are  the  following 
in  the  range  of  initials : 


N.W.  and  N. 

2)-,  Dz- 

=  Z-  of  S.E.  and  S. 

N.E.  N.andN.W. 

Tch-Sh- 

=  L-oi  S.E. 

N.W.andE. 

L- 

=  ii:,  ir,  of  8.E.  and  S. 

N.W.andC. 

Ng- 

=  M-  of  E. 

W. 

N- 

=  D-  of  E. 

N.E. 

Tch- 

=  /T-ofS. 

C.  and  E. 

Si;  Dzi- 

=  JKt- of  S.E.  and  S. 

W. 

K-,11- 

=  T-  of  0.  and  E. 

N.,  E.,  W. 

F- 

=  5A-,  S-,  T«-ofS.E.8ndS. 

N.C. 

M- 

=  -S/*-,  S- of  S.E.  and  S. 

"W.C. 

T;  Tch; 

Ts-=   p.,  J5.  ofS.E. 

"54.  Let  us  compare  with  the  last  two  of  these  equiTa- 
lents,  the  following  which  are  frequent  between  Mandarin, 
Chinese,  Sinico-Annamite,  and  Annamite.  It  will  te 
remembered  that  the  latter  is  a  language  of  the  Mon  family- 

Chinese.      Sinico-Annamite.    Annamite. 

M-       =  Dz-  =  M;  Dz- 

P-  z=    T-  =     T;  Ch; 

p'.     =  r-       =  M. 
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Tch- 

=2 

Tr- 

^Z 

Tr-, 

Bl 

L- 

Z^ 

Sh- 

^^ 

Sh- 

K- 

iz: 

Ch-, 

Sh- 

::: 

Sh- 

Htc- 

nm 

y- 

^z 

r- 

M; 

y- 

■MM 

Ew, 

TJo- 

zz 

r- 

P- 

= 

B- 

= 

V- 

55.  And  also  the  following  equivalents  of  most  frequent 
irrence  between  the  Taic  languages  and  the  Mandarin  or 
idard  Chinese : 


Chinese  K-  Kic-  Huh    =    V- 


Ta: 


» 


» 


» 


99 


99 


>> 


» 


99 


L-,  M-, 

=    K;  M- 

Sh-,  J- 

=  L- 

Tch;  S- 

=    Tk;   T- 

P'.,  F-  W- 

=  F- 

Sh;  Ta- 

=  Fr- 

T-,  Teh;  S- 

=  R- 

J-,N- 

=  N- 

T'K',  K',  H'  =  Ng- 


c. 


ch  appear  in  the  reciprocal  loan-words  between  the  two ; 
proportion  of  their  respective  loan-words  reach  a  total  of 
out  of  one  thousand  words  which  I  have  compared. 
1  these  equivalents  are  also  in  existence  in  the  broken 
ects  of  the  natives  of  China  according  to  their  respective 
itionship,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

'56.  The  following  list  of  a  few  frequent  equivalents  in 
itonese  and  Mandarin  Chinese  will  prove  interesting,  in 
allel  to  the  preceding  : 

Chinese  JSTtr-,  Kw-  =  F-,  JF"-,  in  Cantonese. 


J- 

=  y- 

Lte- 

=    K-,  E; 

Lai- 

=  T-,S., 

Li- 

=  8;  Sh,  Teh;  Ts; 

Lo- 

-    F';  F;   W; 

L- 

=  N- 

T- 

=    \  K; 

others. 

rUL  Truu.  188S-6. 

>9 


» 


»> 


» 


» 


19 


%9 


28 
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*'  57.  Also  that  of  a  few  frequent  equivalences  with  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Tcheng-tu  (Szetchuen) : 

Chinese  IT-  (-«,  -a,  -i*)   =  JTr-         at  Tcheng-tu. 
„      KiC'  =  K'  „ 

„      -RT-  =  N'  (-«,  -ti) 


Teh'  =  SA- 


99 


"  And  a  few  various  ones :  ^ 

Chinese  JV-     =  i-     at  Nanking. 

„       -tn     =  ^ing  „ 

„       -flw^  =  -an  „ 

„       e/"-      =  Z-  at  Tsi-nan  fu  (Shantung). 

„  T'     =  e/^    in  Kweitchou. 

„  Teh'  =  Js-  at  Tientsin  (Tchihli). 

„  S/i-    =  8'  „ 

„  SA-    =  F"    in  Kansuh. 

„  «/-      =  22-   in  Szetchuen,  etc.* 

^  The  Cantonese  equiralences  ({  66]  hare  been  noticed  in  perusing  Dr.  J.  B« 
Eitel's  Chinese  Dictionary  in  tlie  Cantonese  Dialeetf  parts  i.-iv.,  flongkoni^i 
1877-1883.  The  equivalences  in  §  67  are  extracted  from  Dr.  J.  Edkins*  beet  work, 
A  Grammar  of  the  Chinese  ColloquicU  Language  commonly  called  the  IfM^* 
Dialect,  2nd  edfit.,  Shanghai,  1864,  pp.  69-71,  35-37. 

'  When  the  time  comes  for  making  a  scientific  study  of  the  Chinese  cbaitcten, 
and  especially  of  the  class  of  those  commonly  known  as  ideo-phonetic,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  numerous  (circd  1260  a.d.  it  included,  according  to  Tai-tung,  21810 
characters  out  of  a  total  of  24236),  these  local  equivalences  of  sound,  andsodi 
others  which  are  not  given  here,  will  be  found  of  great  help  in  discriminating  the 
variation  of  sound,  especially  initial,  in  phonetics.     Many  of  the  so>called  ideo- 
phonetics  do  not  deserve  this  appellation,  and  ought  to  be  classified  differently,  tf 
they  belong  to  distinct  systems  of  making  up  the  characters.     There  are  the  com* 
pounds  where  the  two  or  more  characters  employed  have  each  a  part  in  expresing 
the  sound,  I.)  by  a  rough  system  of  aerology  and  syllabism  as  in  the  oldest 
Ku-wen  compound  signs,   II.)  by  a  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  phonetic  signs, 
either  a)  of  different  value  in  order  to  express  a  bisyUabic  or  trisyllabic  word 
afterwards  contracted  and  crippled  into  a  monosyllable,  or  b)  of  homonymous  signs 
explaining  one  another  phonetically,  with  or  without  any  ideographical  meaningt 
these  types  a,  b,  extending  to  the  intermediary  period,  viz.  oi  the  late  Ka-we& 
and  of  tne  Ta-tchuen  style ;  and  III.)  the  phonetic  compounds  made  before  and 
after  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  composed  of  two  symbols  which  both  con- 
tribute  to  the  sound  according  to  the  fan-tsieh  method,  i.e.  by  ihe  initial  soond  of 
one  and  the  final  of  the  other.     Once  all  these  supposed  ideo-phonetic  characters 
discarded,  and  not  before,  it  is  possible  to  study  tne  ideo-phonetic  compoands, 
properly  so  called,  and  made  of  an  ideographic  syinbol  suggestive  of  idea  addi* 
tional  to  a  character  suggestive  of  sound.    But  it  wouldlSe  a  great  mistake  to 
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18.  Now  let  US  remember  that  the  court  language  for  tl^e 
being  has  always  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
a.  And  as  this  court  language  is  and  always  was  that 
e  capital,  it  changed  as  often  as  the  capital  itself,  which 
not  mean  unfrequently.  For  instance,  with  reference 
e  present  time,  the  dialect  of  Peking  became  the  court 
3t  since  1411  a.d.,  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  during 
3ign  of  Tung-Ioh  the  court  was  transferred  there  and  has 
remained  since.  The  Mandshu  conquest,  and  the  estab- 
ent  of  their  sway  all  over  China,  did  not  change  this 
of  a&irs  otherwise  than  in  this  way,  that  it  has  helped 
ly  to  corrupt  the  former  language,  and  that  it  is  this 
ly-decaying  form  of  speech  which  now  has  the  lead  over 
ther  Chinese  dialects.  Ki,  tsi,  tchi,  are  now  all  ichi ;  m, 
'8  now  a  medial  sound  usually  transcribed  hsi,  and  so 
}  When  the  N.W.  state  of  Ts'in,  the  most  powerful 
ipality  of  the  Chinese  confederation,  conquered  the 
^se  parts  and  some  others  of  the  Flowery  Land  in  the 

sluntly  the  doctrine  pat  forward  by  some  sinologists,  that  the  ascertained 
ind  of  a  phonetic  gives  the  ancient  sound  of  the  words  expressed  by  its  ideo- 
ic  compounds.  The  application  of  this  doctrine  thus  formulated  is  simply 
DOS  and  antiscientific.  It  leads  to  the  grouping  of  supposed  forms  of  words 
hare  never  existed,  and  brings  forth  this  chaotic  result,  exemplified  in  some 
of  a  well-known  sinologist,  of  typical  sounds  baring  each  of  them  all  sorts 
nings,  and  of  any  certain  thing  or  idea  expressed  by  many  of  these  apocry- 
ypical  sounds.  The  aforesaid  principle  is  only  true  when  word&d  and 
lea  as  follows :  The  ideo-phonetie  characters  may  liave  their  old  tound  %ndi» 
hy  that  potsessed  by  their  phonetic  at  the  time  and  in  the  region  of  their 
!ton,  and  in  these  conditions  only.  For  instance,  numerous  phonetics  with 
al  initial  which  they  have  preserved  in  some  ancient,  and  wnich  exist  also 
le  of  their  later  compounds,  have  produced  some  compounds  expressing 
beginning  with  a  labial  during  the  period  of  labialization  (cf.  }§  58,  59). 
»  orifinaUy  dental,  have  passed  for  ever  to  the  labial  series.  Phonetics 
i  in  their  conopounds  such  equivalences  of  sounds  as  the  following ;  T  =  K, 
K=L,  K=P,K=M,  L  =  b,  L=N,N  =  D,  L  =  Sh,  S  =  H,  etc.,  but  their 
B  position  here  is  not  suggestive  of  their  historical  succession .  We  find ,  how- 
ransitions  such  as  T  =  S  =  H  =  K,  K=Tch  =  S=^T,  T=Tch  =  Dj  =H=K, 
=  P  =  P,  K  =  Kw=V=M,  etc.  Some  of  these  equivalences  are  easily 
led  by  the  everlasting  degeneration  and  wear  and  tear,  and  some  by  the 
of  easing,  which  means  a  facilitation  proper  only  to  its  authors  as  a  facilita- 
r  some  may  be  an  increase  of  difficulty  lor  others.  The  regional  phonetic 
nces  will  contribute  to  the  latter  explanations.  All  these  do  not  preclude 
itence  which  I  have  been  able  to  disclose  of  polyphonic  characters  among 
rhich  the  anorators  of  the  Chinese  civilization  nave  brought  with  them 
).W.  Asia,  and  also  the  substitution  of  characters  only  homophonous 
arily,  which  often  took  place  in  the  course  of  history, 
is  is  the  reason  why  the  use  of  the  Pekinese  pronunciation  by  the  European 
I  and  officials  in  China  who  write  about  historical  and  ancient  geographical 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 
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third  century  B.C.,  it  brought  along  with  its  sway  a  strong 
current  of  labialization  all  over  the  country.  The  pronuDcia- 
tion  was  carried  from  the  teeth  to  the  lips.  The  capital  was 
then  in  Shensi,  and  remained  there  during  the  first  Han 
dynasty.  The  same  phonetic  influence,  with  perhaps  less 
energy  than  in  the  beginning,  was  continued  until  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  in  Honan,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Eastern  Han  dynasty  (25  a.d.). 

"  69.  The  above  tables  show  that  the  Taic  equivalents  and 
also  the  Annamese  are  older  than  those  of  the  Cantonese. 
The  Mon-Annam  loan-words  from  the  Chinese  have  kept  the 
dental  sounds  which  preceded  the  labialization,  brought  in 
by  the  T'sin  and  Western  Han  dynasties.  And  the  Taic,  in 
their  migration  southwards,  have  preserved  the  phonetic 
peculiarities  which  used  to  characterize  the  regions  of  E.  ana 
8.E.  China,  where  we  know  them  to  have  been  settled.  Some 
more  information  is  given  by  the  same  tables,  concerning  the 
multiplication  of  the  written  language  of  China.  They  shoir 
that  the  partial  polyphony,  or  better,  the  variation  of  initials, 
which  are  frequently  met  with  in  ideo-phonetic  word- 
characters  containing  the  same  phonetic  element,  have  arisen 
from  the  various  circumstances  in  time  and  region  of  their 
formation  and  entrance  in  the  Chinese  vocabularies. 

"  60.  The  Fang-yen  of  Tang-hiung  is  not  the  only  work 
in  which  some  information  is  to  be  obtained  on  dialectal  form* 
and  regional  words.  It  is  the  sole  work  in  existence  speci- 
ally written  on  the  subject,  but  occasional  indications  are 
met  with  in  another  important  dictionary  of  the  same  period, 
the  Shwoh  wen.  Its  author,  Hii  shen,^  who  lived  in  the  firs^ 
century  a.d.,  was  like  Yang-hiung  a  great  scholar,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  said  work,  wrote  a  most  valuable  treatise  on 
the  'Difierent  Meanings  of  the  Five  Canonical  Books.'  His 
dictionary  was  only  presented  to  the  Emperor  after  his  death, 
namely,  in  121  a.d.,  and  the  just  reward  of  his  labours,  a 
shrine  among  those   sages  admitted  into  the  Temples  oi 

1  In  the  I' hat  ehu  iehUn  collection  are  two  works,  entitled  Suh  fang  yfl<,  v^ 
Suh/ang  yen  pu  tehUng,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

*  A  biography  of  Hii  shen  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  T.  Waiters,  in  bis  excdlat 
Guide  to  the  Tablets  in  a  Temple  of  Confuetus  (Shangbai,  1879,  8to.},  pp.  9S-100. 
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onfucius,  was  granted  to  him  in.  1876  only,  i.e.  eighteen 
gnturies  after  his  lifetime !  ^ 

"  61.  The  Shicoh'wen,  which  contained  9353  words,  has  re- 
nained  the  standard  work  of  Chinese  lexicographers,  and 
was  in  fact  the  first  work  deserving  the  name  of  dictionary, 
w  the  JErh-t/a,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  was  not  more 
than  a  glossary,  classified  ideologically,  without  definitions. 
Hii  slien  collected  in  his  work  all  the  signs  of  the  Siao  tchuen 
style  (the  Small  Seal  character),  which  he  considered  the  best 
framed  ;  and  he  gave  also  about  441  symbols  from  the  oldest 
style  (Ku'wen)  of  the  writing,  which,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  grotesque 
pictorial  signs,  long  supposed  and  always  quoted  wrongly 
^  the  originals  of  the  Chinese  characters,  instead  of  what 
they  are  in  reality,  corrupted  and  fanciful  forms.'  Yang 
liung's  Fang  yen  is  not  quoted  eo  nomine  in  the  Shwoh  teen, 
^hich,  as  we  know,  was  compiled  some  forty  years  after- 
'Wards,  perhaps  because  copies  of  the  work  were  not  yet  in 
circulation.  Hii  shen  speaks,  however,  of  Yang-hiung  in 
lis  introduction  as  the  author  of  a  sort  of  vocabulary  of  all 
the  Chinese  word- characters  known  in  his  time,  some  5340 
altogether,  entitled  the  Instructor.'  Many  dialectal  forms 
«nd  regional  words  are  quoted  in  the  Shwoh  wen^  many  of 
'which  are  met  with  in  the  Fang-yen,  while  many  others  are 
iiot.  It  looks  as  if  the  author  was  enabled  to  make  use  of 
Bome  of  the  same  materials  as  Yang-hiung,  supplemented  by 
later  documents. 

^  Cbineae  scholars  yalue  the  Shwoh  wen  highly,  and  many  of  them  haye  ex- 
pended great  learning  and  industry  in  confirming  and  illustrating  its  explanations 
ud  deriTationSy  which  are  far-fetched  and  often  worthless,  so  far  as  they  hear  on 
lite  and  secondary  forms,  intentionally  altered,  and  not  on  the  genuine  old  forms  of 
the  word-characters.  If  anything  can  be  learned  from  the  ancient  writing  of  the 
OhiBese  on  their  beginnings,  it  is  only  from  an  analysis  of  the  oldest  symbols. 
Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  On  the  Arehaie  Chinete  Writing  and  Texts  (London, 
1882,  8to.^,  and  Beginning*  of  Writing^  §§  46-66  (London,  1887,  8vo.).  Dr. 
'oim  Chalmers,  author  of  an  epitome  of  the  K*ang  hi  tze  tien^  phonetically 
^^noged,  has  published  an  able  translation  of  a  late  edition  of  Hii  shen's  work : 
^  Account  of  the  Structure  of  Chinese  Characters j  under  300  primary  forms ; 
^  the  Shwoh  wan,  100  ad.,  and  the  phonetic  Shwoh  wan,  1833  (London, 
^,  Sro.),  where  the  etymological  processes  remind  us  singularly  of  our  own 
tDologista  of  the  pre-scientific  period. 
Ct  my  Beginnings  of  Writing,  I.  §  48. 
SV  JK  kt  Siwi  inoan  pim^Mi.  *  Teaching  collection  book.' 
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"We  have  akeady  mentioned  the  interest  displayed 
towards  these  sorts  of  words  by  Kwoh  P*oh,  the  great  com- 
mentator of  the  third  century. 

"  62.  By  putting  together  all  the  data  contained  in  thelr^* 
ya,  the  Fang-yen,  the  Shwoh  wen,  and  the  commentaries  of 
Kwoh  P'oh  on  the  first  two  of  these  works,  and  a  critical 
arrangement  of  them  by  region  and  by  date,  as  far  as  it  inaj 
be  possible  from  the  succession  of  the  geographical  noiDen- 
clature,  much  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  linguistic  history 
of  China  between  500  e.g.  and  250  a.d.  But  such  a  work 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  somewhat  long  pre- 
paratory study,  to  be  successful. 

Part  IV.     Th$  Hxtinct  and  Survivivg  Ahoriginal  Zanguaga^ 

Dialects. 

VIII.    Families  op  Lakouaoes. 

"  63.  A  complete  survey  of  all  these  languages  is  out  of  tl* 
question  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  for  two 
opposite  reasons.  Some  are  known  by  mere  inferences  vbi(i 
require  long  and  complicated  expositions,  as  we  bad  occasioD 
to  show  above  (^  23) ;  and  the  data  concerning  many  others, 
deficient  and  unequal  as  they  may  be,  would,  howeTer,fona 
together  a  mass  of  a  certain  length  much  beyond  our  possi- 
bility of  dealing  with  in  these  pages.  Therefore  we  are  only 
permitted  to  examine  briefly  a  few  of  them,  in  order  to  shot 
what  sort  of  documents  we  have  available  for  study,  and  to 
give  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  about  the  others,  together 
with  the  necessary  references. 

"64.  We  shall  enumerate  them  according  to  their  relation- 
ship with  the  two  great  linguistic  stocks  to  which  we  £ni 
they  belong;  namely  to  the  1)  Indo-Chinese  division  and  its 
two  branches  Mdn-Khmer,  and  Tai-Shan ;  and  also  to  the 
Interoceanic  division,  Indonesian  branch,  of  the  Indo-Pa- 
ciFic  stock ;  and  2)  to  the  Tibeto- Burmese  and  other  division* 
of  the  KuENLUNic  stock  of  languages.  A  prime  distinction 
being  made  between  the  Pre-Chinese  aboHgines  and  the 
Pre- Chinese  ;  the  latter  being  distinguished  from  the  former, 
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)r  the  reason  that  they  have  entered  into  Pre-Chinese  lands 
a  historical  times.     (Cf.  above  §  1.) 

"  65.  The  fragmentation  of  tribes  from  the  various  original 
races,  and  the  subsequent  reunion  of  some  of  these  broken 
trills  into  new  units  hybrid  in  character,  have  been  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  those  remnants  of  the  former 
population  of  the  Flowery  Land,  under  the  continuous 
pressure  of  the  Chinese  growth  and  extension.  Therefore 
several  of  the  following  entries  are  probably  provisional,  as 
4e  greater  number  of  the  surviving  dialects  are  either  mixed 
or  hybridized  when  they  are  not  altogether  hybrid.  The 
distinction  carried  by  these  qualifications  is  this,  that  mixed 
implies  only  a  mingled  composition  of  the  vocabulary,  while 
^he  two  other  terms  indicate  the  state  of  the  grammar,  which 
^  hybridized  when  a  part  of  it  has  been  altered  by  inter- 
mingling with  a  foreign  grammar,  and  hybrid  when  the 
l^guage  is  the  result  of  a  new  unit  made  up  of  various 
^urces.1  Therefore  the  languages  are  classified  in  the  foUow- 
mg  pages  according  to  the  greater  number  of  their  affinities. 

IX.    The  Prb-Cuinssb  Abobioinal  Mon-Tai  Dialects. 

a)    Unmixid  and  Mixed. 

**66.  The  Pong  ^  or  Pan  hu  jg^  :gj  race  was  pre- 
dominant in  Central  China,  i.e.  south  of  the  Yellow  River, 
when  the  original  Chinese  or  Bak  tribes  migrated  into  the 
country.  Their  leader  named  Pong,  about  whom  various 
legends  cropped  up  afterwards,  was  established  in  the  N.E. 
<>f  Szetchuen  and  in  W.  Honan,  and  was  friendly  with  the 
Chinese  from  the  outset.  In  fact,  he  helped  them  against  the 
Jungs  of  Naga  race  coming  continuously  from  the  N.W. 
Many  tribes  claim  to  be  descended  from  him,  and  not  a  few 
worship  and  venerate  his  memory.  Their  generic  name  was 
^gao  'powerful,'  now  degraded  into  Tao.^ 

^  For  the  sake  of  breTity  M.  =  mixed,  hybrid  is  H.,  and  hybridized  is  Hd. 

'  Ai  already  remarked,  the  pr^ent  work  being  exclusiTely  deyoted  to  languages, 
«1  the  historical  and  ethnological  researches  and  demonstration  are  forcibly  left 
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"  The  Pan-hu  race  was  a  branch  of  the  Mon  race  from  the 
south-west'y  which  had  occupied  a  large  part  of  China  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Chinese,  consequently  before  the  twenty- 
third  century  B.C.  It  is  from  this  branch,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  intermingling  with  Northern,  otherwise  Kuenlunic 
tribes,  that  the  Taic  or  Shan-Siamese  populations  have  evolved, 
some  of  which,  migrating  southwards  in  the  course  of  time 
under  the  Chinese  pressure,  spread  into  Indo-China,^  and 
developed  into  several  states. 

"  67.    The  Pan-hu  language  is  only  known  through  tlie 
inference  to  be  derived  from  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  which 
have  sprung  from  it.    Its  main  characteristic  was  its  ideology 
(2468  VI.),  nearly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Kuenlunic 
languages  (13  5  8  III.).     The  oldest  relics  of  their  speech 
are  those  which  were  preserved  by  the  Chinese  writers  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  notably  in  the  Annals  of  the  Eastern  Han.* 
Some  older  traces  exist  in  former  works,  and  we  have  beea 
enabled  to  point  out  more  than  one  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  paper,  but  they  are  quoted  only  with  a  geographical 
indication,  and  we  have  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  race  from  whose  speech  they  were  quoted ;  whilst  in  the 
present  instance  the  words  are  quoted  with  precision  as  those 
employed  by  the  Yao  of  the  Pan-hu  race,'  and  this  makes  all 
the  diflPerence.     These  are  only  a  few  of  them : 

Puk'kien^  i.e.  *  to  tie  the  hair  in  a  knot.' 

Tuk'lih,  i.e.  *  sort  of  cloth.' 

Tinh'/u  (tsuig-fu),  i.e.  *  chieftain.* 

JEng-tu,  used  in  addressing  each  other. 

Pien-kia  '  a  cross-bow.'  * 

TiaO'tsiang  '  a  long  spear.' 

Tcho  kou  *  a  dog.' 

Tu  pei '  great  chief  they  worshipped.' 

**Puk'kien  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Siamese/?****^ 

'  Cf.  below,  §§  116,  117,  and  The  Cradle  of  the  Shan  Race. 
«  HouUan  Shu,  bk.  116. 
'  Then  in  Hunan. 

^  The  two  latter  words  are  not  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  others;  ^ 
are  given  by  Fan  ch'eng  ta  in  his  Kuei  hat  yu  heng  tehi  (twelfth  centurj). 
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Von  'hair.'  The  tuk-lih  cloth  was  a  hair-cloth,  as 
T  the  Siamese  aakalat  ^  *  woollen.'  Eng-tu  is  the 
mg  'self  and  tu  *I.'  Tinh-fu  is  tsing-fu^  in  the 
guage.  Pieti'hia  is  given  in  Chinese  notices  of 
u  Miao  of  W.  Eueitchou  of  the  same  race  as  their 

for  a  cross-bow ;  ^  but  in  Malay  panah  is  *  a  bow  * 
•  to  Crawfurd. 

kou  finds  its  correspondent  in  the  Kambodian  tch 

as  to  Tu  pei,  I  suppose  that  tu  is  the  class  article  for 
imes  and  living  beings,  which  we  meet  in  many  of 
>uages.* 

'he  Yao-jen  |g  A»  also  called  Fan-k'oh  %:^  ^,* 
important  people  of  the  Pan-hu  race,  whose  name 
preserved  with  some  alteration  in  their  own  appella- 
ley  are  now  broken  up  into  many  tribes,  several  of 
me  under  our  notice,  because  something  is  known 
an  guage. 

have  preserved    some   specimens  of    an   ancient 
3f    their  own,    which   was   derived   from   the  old 
characters,  and   of    which   a   specimen   has  lately 
he  British  Museum.^ 
?he  Pan-yao  SE  >^,  also  called  Ting-Pan-yao  and 

now  removed  southwards,  are  found  in  Kuangsi 
itchou.  We  have  only  of  their  language  a  short 
I  words  and  the  numerals,  collected  by  a  French 
y,®as  follows:  father,  tia\^  mother,  ma\  son,  tonh\ 

mese  thek-ka^iat. 

t  be  the  Burmese  hioung  to,  as  in  ta-htoung  bo  *  colonel/  krek-htoung 
in  D.  A.   Chase,  Anglo-Burmete  Hand-book^  part  iii.  pp.  61-52 
1862). 

an  hoh  tehif  bk.  iv.  f .  6-7.  These  famous  cross-bows  of  six  or  seyen 
lich  require  three  men  to  string  them,  appear  in  a  picture  of  men  of 
produced  from  a  Chinese  album  on  native  tribes,  by  Col.  H.  Yule,  in 
&io,  2nd  edit.  toI.  ii.  p.  68. 

tze,  digue  \  Burmese,  tan  hkuag;   Mon,  ta  kwi;  Toungthu,  A^uv ; 
'/irt,  htwi;  Pgo  Karen,  twi. 
5,  70,  106,  108,  109. 
i-jrm,  Vu»g  k'i  sien  tchi^  t  8.    Ts'ao  Shu  k*iao,  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi^ 

Beginnings  of  Writing ^  ii.  176;  and  my  article  on  A  New  Writing 
Weetem  China  in  The  Academy ,  Feb.  19, 1887.    Also  below,  }  70  n.  3. 
;hidre8,  in  De  quelque$  tribut  sauvages  de  la  Chine  $t  de  V Indo^Chine  : 
»  eatholiquee,  Lyon,  1877,  ToL  ix.  p.  126. 
lling  is  French. 


r  stated  to  be  similar  to  that  i 

The  vocabulary  is  Mon-Taic, 
MoQ  type.     Tau  is  a  visible  oil 
"70.  The  Pan-y  shan-tzb 
men/  also  called  Siao  Pan,^  wl 
in  history  under  the  latter  ni 
when  they  were  settled  in  Tcb 
Central  China,  which  was  still 
refugees  in  the  mountains  of 
frontier,  and  they  have  been 
sionary,   M.   SouchiSres,  who 
small  vocabulary  of  their  langua 
dji ;  son,  ton ;  daughter,  man  ch 
tou  moun  ao ;  male,  man  pha  ;  i 
piao\  earth,  ngi;  water,  nom\ 
tou  ngong;   dog,  tou  klou\   cat, 
rice,  biao ;   bamboo,  tchey  lao ; 
1,  « ;  2,  y ;  3,  joo ;   4,  piei;  5,  p 
dou ;  10,  chop ;  100,  a  pe ;   100 
Mon,  but  the  ideology  is  not  ] 
few  instances.     A  determinative 

^  Or  *  Lesser  Pan,'  as  a  distinction  from 
'  In  the  Hui  *hu  or  *  Annnls  of  the  Sui  ( 
'  De  quelques  tribut  sauvages  de  la  Chi 
Catholigues,  1877,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  Speaki 
**  lis  portent  assez  volontiers  auteur  du  c 
BOUTent  un  autre  qui  pend  par  devant.  Ce: 
chinois,  partio  en  caract^res  bizarre*.  «»» •* 
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only  characteristio  of  importance.  The  construction  is 
stated  to  be  like  that  of  the  French^  whence  the  Indices 
2  4  6  8  YI.,  and  the  language  is  a  sister-dialect  of  that 
of  the  Pan-yao. 

"  71.  The  Ling  Kia  Miao  j^  M  ^>  ^"o  called  Ling  Jen,. 
of  S.  KueitchoUy  speak  a  cognate  dialect  to  those  of  the 
Pan-yao  and  Mo-yao,^  who  understand  it. 

X.    The  Prb-Chinb8b  Aboriginal  MdN  Tai  Dialects. 
b)    hybridized  and  Hybrids. 

"  72.  The  T'uNG  Jen  JJ  A>  or  Tchuangjen,  belong  also  to 
the  Pan-hu  race.  One  of  their  chief  tribes,  the  Huang,* 
appears  at  a  very  early  date  in  Chinese  history,  as  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  emigrants  when  the  latter  advanced  to 
the  W.  borders  of  Shantung,  where  their  settlements  stood  at 
first.  Under  the  Chinese  pressure  they  moved  southwards 
and  remained  settled  and  independent  in  the  S. W.  of  Hupeh 
until  their  subjugation  by  the  state  of  Tsu  in  648  B.C.  The 
collapse  of  their  conquerors  under  the  successful  attacks  of 
the  Ts'in  in  222  B.C.  made  them  pass  under  the  nominal  rule 
of  the  Ts'in  and  following  dynasties.  In  450  a.d.  we  find 
them  in  open  rebellion  with  the  other  aborigines  of  Hupeh, 
Hunan,  and  W.  Szetchuen  provinces.  The  Chinese  armies 
sent  to  subdue  them  were  repeatedly  beaten,  and  the  result 
of  a  protracted  struggle  was  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Central  Government  of  a  state  of  things  equivalent  to  their 
independence.  The  T*ang  dynasty  repelled  them  within  the 
basin  of  the  Wu  and  Yuen  rivers  in  Cueitchou,  from  whence 
tliey  advanced  still  further  south.  We  know  very  little  of 
their  language,  ue,  not  more  than  a  small  number  of  words. 

"73.  Fan  Tch*eng-ta,  Chinese  Resident  at  Tsing-Kiang,  the 
modem  Kuei-lin  in  N.E.  Kuangsi,  in  1172  a.d.,  has  given  in 
one  of  his  works,'  a  description  of  these  tribes,  and  has. 
occasionally  quoted  the  following  words  from  their  language : 

*  Turiff  kH  aim  tehi,  f.  10. 

*  Two  others  were  the  Wei  or  Nguei  and  the  Nunge, 

'  Kuei  hat  pH  heng  tchi. — Miao  Man  hoh  tehi^  bk.  i.  ff.  3,  4. 
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±  P  TchU'hu^  '  chiei  {electeiy 

Jl  Pt  ^^-^0,^ '  people.' 
^  jj5l  Kia-nu,^  '  slave/ 
^  "f  Kia-ting,^  'servant/ 
ffl  T  H  T  Tien-ting    tien-ting,^    'servant    (of  a  higlier 

grade)/ 
^  '^  ffi  M(t-tsien  paiy  same  as  preceding, 
fl^  "f  Tung-ting y  *  a  common  man/ 
JHi  ^  Ma-lan,^  '  house/ 
1^   Jl^  Mei-niang^  *  wife/ 

"  Out  of  these  nine  words,  three  at  least  present  Anna' 
mese  affinities. 

"  Nineteen  words  from  the  language  of  the  same  tn1» 
are  provided  in  the  Chinese  'Statistical  Account  of  the 
province  of  Kwangsi ' :®  sky,  men\  sun,  ta  wu  (ngu);  mooD, 
tch*en,  loan ;  wind,  At ;  father,  ha ;  mother,  tni ;  elder  brother, 
j)i;  younger  brother,  nung ;  elder  sister,  a  da;  younger 
sister,  a  mi ;  son's  wife,  p^a;  mother's  father,  cVia  kunjl 
mother's  mother,  ch*ia  pu ;  water,  tch^o;  wine,  ley;  drink 
wine,  keng  lau ;  rice,  hen;  flesh,  no;  I,  ku\  thou,  m^' 
From  this  list,  the  words  for  mother,  elder  brother,  wine, 
drink  wine,  sun,  etc.,  belong  to  the  Mon-Annam  formation; 
the  pronouns  are  Siamese-Shan,  otherwise  Taic. 

"  74.  The  proportion  of  Mon-Annam  in  the  two  lists  com- 
prising together  28  words  is  ten,  or  more  than  one-thiri 
The  Chinese  symbols  employed  in  the  rendering  of  the 
foreign  words  give  them  a  different  complexion  from  their 
inseparable  ideographical  meanings,  which  in  such  cases  phij 
the  part  of  popular  etymologies.     Therefore  it  is  more  prudent 

^  Cf .  tehao  '  king  *  or  '  chief  *  in  the  Shan  language  of  Nantchao  (}  103). 

2  Cf.  Annamite  d&y  t6  *  menial.' 

'  Cf.  Annamite  gia  no  *  uervant' 

^  Cf.  tkang,  the  Annamite  appellation  for  servants. 

^  In  Ma  Tuanlin*8  Wen  him  Vung  k*aoy  this  expression  occnrs  as  Tit^  ^ 
Jcia  ;  cf.  d^Henrey  de  St  Denys,  Ethnographie  dea  peuplet  itrangert  dt  Matoutfi^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  259. 

•  They  are  on  piles.    Cf.  Luh  Tze-yon,  Tung  jt'i  »%$n  tehi,  f.  14r.  , 

"^  Cf.  Annamite  volon  'wife.'  The  Blue  Miao  say  Mai  niang  for  'fi^' 
younger  brother^s  wife.' 

^  Kuang  ai  Vung  tchi ;  extracted  by  Dr.  J.  Edkins,  in  The  Jfiau-Uit  o.e. 
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er  tbese  symbola  as  meaningless  signs  and  simple 
1  of  sounds  only. 

and  Ma'  or  Met-,  which  occur  two  and  three  times 
dy,  look  like  definitive  prefixes.  The  ideological 
re  not  all  exemplified ;  only  the  first  three  are 
be  1  4  6,  which  proves  the  hybridity  of  the  language 
lys  strong  Chinese  influence,  which  has  led  to  the 
iF  the  position  of  the  genitive, 
"he  MiAO-TZE  ^  -^  of  Ta  shui  tcheng,  in)  S.E 
t,  speak  a  dialect  cognate  to  that  of  the  following 
I  of  Eueitchou  and  Yunnan.'  A  list  of  1 12  of  their 
ts  collected  by  Mr.  Hoaie  in  18S2.  Numerals  and 
are  missing,  but  the  similarities  in  words  are  con- 
Class-prefixes  are  employed,  such  as  lu-,  lun-,  tu-, 
'  Tea '  is  hou  cha ;  '  hot  water '  is  hotUliku  ;  '  cold 
hoalitaa ;  ' to  light  a  fire '  is  chou  tou;  'to  shut 
*  is  ^'0  ehung.  These  instances  and  some  others 
le  ideological  indices  2  4  6. 

?he  Peh  Miao  ^  U  or  '  White  Miao,'  a  few 
ago  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Kueitchon,'  have 
ially  migrated  in  the  S.E.  of  Yunnan.^ 
cabulary  of  148  words  was  formerly  taken  by  the 
n  W.  Kueitchou,*  While  the  numerals  and  many 
long  to  the  Mon-Khmer  family,  with  which  they 
eep  affinity,  not  a  few  vocables  are  Lolo-Nagas  and 
and  an  equal  proportion,  including  the  pronouns, 
ban.  Determinative  prefixes  are  in  use,  such  as 
usly  rendered  in  the  Chinese  transcriptions  by  kah, 
iai,  etc.,  and  lu  or  k.  The  latter  is  common  witli 
'  Miao,  Blue  Miao,  and  Hua  Miao  dialects.  The 
logical  indices  which  can  be  perceived  are  2  3  6  0, 


numerals  has  been  collected  i 
tching  by  Mr.  Alex.  Hosie.* 

''  The  words  to  the  extent  ol 
those  of  the  Whiie  Miao.  Pi 
also  ng-,  are  in  use.  The  pronoi 
ishan  and  many  words  belong  to 
ideological  indices  are  2  J  6  0. 

"  78.  The  MiAO  of  Yaop'u  i 
in  Kueitchou^  is  known  throu 
collected  a  list  of  110  words,  bee 
Their  affinities  prove  the  langui 
those  of  the  White  or  Peh  Miao 
vocables  do  not  ofifer  any  appar< 
conspicuous  in  the  other  lists  of 
may  be  simply  an  affair  of  intei 
indices  made  visible  are  2  J  6  0  o 

"79.  The  Leng-ky  Miao,  oi 
the  north  of  Yunnan,  were  seei 
who  collected  the  following  thi: 
vocabulary : 

"Sun,  tchan  to ;  moon,  ka  ly ;  et 
forest,  ma  U.  Man,  tsy  ni\  woma 
mother,  na ;  daughter,  ku ;  broth< 
rice,  a  kia.  House,  tchu^;  wood 
drink,  heou ;  to  sleen.  Z/**^ 
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t/a  mou  te ;  to  call^  tchcu)  tchang ;  to  sit,  ^  ^a ;  to  enter,  niao. 
1,  f ;  2,  aou\  3,  pi€\  4,  plaou\  5,  tchoui\  6,  teou\  7,  hian 
<het ;  8,  ilo ;  9,  A:ta ;  10,  A'^oti. 

**  These  words  evince  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Peh  Miao 
and  Hua  Miao  dialects,  and  the  only  point  of  ideology  which 
<2aii  be  perceived  is  the  position  of  the  object  after  the  verb, 
or  6.     Class-articles  are  not  apparent. 

"  The  numerals  are  interesting ;  1,  2,  3,  4  are  cognate  with 
those  of  the  Peb,  Hua,  Seng  Miao,  Pan-y,  Pan-yao,  in  their 
affinity  to  the  Mon  formation ;  6,  8,  and  10  also  belong  to 
the  older  strata  of  the  group ;  5,  with  its  palatal  initial,  sides 
with  the  Hin,  Huei,  Souc,  Ka,  Nanhang  and  other  Cochin- 
Chinese  dialects  of  the  same  formation ;   7  is  peculiar,  as 
made  up  of  two  words,  chet  the  second  which  is  Chinese, 
and  hian  similar  to  the  Peh  and  Hua  Miao. 

"80.  The  MiN-KiA  tze^  J5  S|J  •?>  or  Peh-jin  j^  Ai  now 
intermingled  with  the  other  population  of  the  neighbouring 
^gion  of  Tali-fu  in  C.  W.  Yunnan  and  the  S.E.  of  the 
^ix>vince,  claim  to  have  come  from  S.  Kiangsu  near  Nanking, 
^hey  are  much  mixed  in  race,  and  their  language  bears  the 
*ame  testimony;  we  have  a  vocabulary  of  110  words,  includ- 
es numerals,  published  by  Father  Desgodins,^  and  another 
^ries  of  numerals  by  the  late  Francis  Gamier.*    Chinese, 
M^o^so,  Lolo  and  Tibetan  words  have  been  adopted  instead  of 
^^  original  vocables,  but  the  Mon  character  of  the  language 
^*  Btill  recognizable  in  many  words,  and  the  positions  of  the 
S^ixitive  and  of  the  adjective  (2  4)  are  in  accordance  with 
^i^  indication. 

'*  Categorical  particles  are  apparently  used  not  as  prefixes 
^Ut  as  suffixes  only,  somewhat  as  in  Chinese.  K^u,  ITou  seem 
^  be  attached  to  all  names  of  things  high  or  large,  de  appears 
^^   the  end  of  words  for  animals,  and  qualities.     All  the 

^^  The  If  in  kia,  *  a  race  with  featoreB  more  European  than  Chinese/  Alex, 
^'^•ie,  Meport  of  a  Journey  through  th$  Provinces  of  Ssu-eh* ttan^  Yunnan,  and 
^**Hchowy  p.  37.    Parliamentary  Papers,  China,  No.  2,  1884. 

Mot*  prineipttux  de»  langues  de  eertainet  tribu*  gut  habitent  let  horde  du  Lan^ 
^^^  Kiang,  du  Lou-tze  Kiang  et  Irrawaddy   (Yerkalo,    26   Mai,   1872),  in 
^•^<.  BoeiiUde  Geographie,  Paris,  6th  ser.  vol.  iv.  July,  1876. 
^  Voyage  d^ Exploration  en  Indo-Chine,  Paris,  1873,  fol.  Tol.  ii.  p.  617. 
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numerals  as  given  by  Gamier  are  followed  by  the  particle 
"pe,  which  appears  in  the  vocabulary  as  suffix  of  a  few  words, 
gni'pe  *  sun/  uan-la-pe  '  soul/  etc. 

"  81.  The  LiAO  JJt  tribes  ^  swarmed  out  of  the  centre  of 
Szetchuen  ^  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  Thej^ 
spread  all  over  the  province,  and  in  the  9th  century  wer^ 
still  occupying  the  same  centre.  Exposed  to  a  regular  daTe- 
hunting  by  the  Chinese  when  the  latter  were  enabled  t» 
take  the  offensive  and  to  crush  their  successive  rebellions* 
they  gradually  removed  southwards,  and  extended  far  beyoni 
China  proper.  They  have  still  some  representatives  of  their* 
race,  mixed  up  with  the  Lolos  in  south-west  China. 

"  82.  The  language  of  these  representatives  is  only  known 
to  us  €0  nomine  by  five  words,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
Besides  these  we  have  only  a  few  vocables,  quoted  here  aad 
there  in  the  Chinese  records  concerning  them,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  6th  to  the  12th  centuries,  as  follows : 

1)  A-ma  a-kai,  *  husband.' 

2)  A'l/  a-teng,  *  wife.* 

3)  Kan-Ian^  'house'  (always  on  piles). 

4)  Mi-pUf  *a  fine  white  cloth.' 
6)  Tung  tsuan,  '  thin  copper  boiler.' 

6)  Po-neng,  'chieftain.' 

7)  Lang-hOy  or  Ho-iang,  *  brave  man,'  with  this  remark, 

that  ho  means  'man'  in  their  language. 

8)  r«-V  'People.' 

"The  first  two  words  are  very  striking,  and  remind  us 

*  Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  The  Cradle  of  the  Shan  Baee,  p.  33.  Their 
various  names  were  formerly  Yeh  Liao  or  subdued  Liao,  aud  Kot  Liao,  in  ^ 
ninth  century ;  and  now,  T*u  Liao,  divided  into  Htca-  or  *  Flowered,'  Btk-  * 
*  Black,*  Feh-  or  *  White,'  Ta  tou-  or  *  Long-headed,'  Finp  tou-  or  *  Flat  haded. 
Tu  Liao  in  Kwang-si  and  Yunnan.  The  Kot  Liao  were  also  called  Kit-  or  X<<' 
Liao,  a  name  which  must  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kit'Lao, 

'  Their  original  land  was  Ma-hu,  in  the  district  of  P^rn^  ehan,  Lai  SS^Sl* 
Long.  104°  19'. 

'  The  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  come  from  the  Feh  the  or  'Northern  Historr,'  ad- 
386-681  ;  cf.  Tai  Fing  yu  Ian  Cyclopedia  of  a.d.  983.  bk.  796,  f.  4.  Thesiitk 
word  comes  from  the  T^ang  ehu  or  *  Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,'  andtheserenik 
from  the  work  of  Fan  Tcheng  ta  already  quoted,  where  lang-ho  only  is  giTen,  ^ 
the  remark  about  ho  *man.'  Ho-lang  and  the  eighth  word  are  giroi  brl^ 
Tze-yun,  Tung  k'i  eien  tchu  f.  2,  and  by  Tsao  Shu-Kiao,  Miao  Man  h^'i^ 
bk.  i.  f.  6v.    Halang  is  still  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Indo-China. 
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singularly  similar  formations  in  the  Burmese  languages, 
ough  I  do  not  find  an  exactly  corresponding  Burmese 
m,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  following  examples  make  clear 
elationship  between  the  Liao  and  Burmese  languages.  Cf. 
rm.  A'kri  a-hay  *a  chief/  a-tH  a-p^o  'male/  a-mah 
male,'  a-mro  a-huoe  *  family/  a-mat  *  nobleman ' ;  in  a-mu 
at/  we  have  apparently  a  compound  of  a-niat  and  of  a-kof/ 
kri  a-kay).  Kan-Ian^  as  a  name  for  houses  built  on  piles, 
>ear8  in  several  instances ;  notably  in  the  descriptions  of 
»  Nan-Ping  Man  of  S.E.  Szetchuen,  of  Lin-y  (Annam), 
S(hling  (Java).  Kan  may  be  the  Chinese  word  for  pole, 
e,  cane ;  ^  Ian  is  the  same  word  as  among  the  Tchung 
ao,  as  the  Siamese  reuan,  the  Shan  hien,  etc.,  for  '  house.' 
^*  Mi'pu  and  fung-tsuan  are  Chinese. 

^'Po-neng  is  much  like  the  Burmese  buring  'chief,  sovereign,' 
t  more  closely  connected  with  the  Siamese  pu  nam  *  leader, 
ief.'  The  Burmese  affinity  is  less  probable  because  of  the 
ler  similarities  exhibited  in  cases  3, 6, 7, 8,  and  the  ideology. 
**S(hlang,^  'chief,'  finds  its  correspondence  in  the  Anna- 
^te  ke  lam  (tan)  with  the  same  meaning. 
**Ti-io,  'people,'  is  also  Annamite,  as  we  have  already 
en. 

"83.  The  ideology  of  this  mixed  language,  as  obviously 
lown  by  these  few  instances,  is  not  unclear.  Should  a-wu 
'  the  first  word  be  'noble'  and  the  seventh  word  be  ho- 
*^i  the  ideology  would  be  Mon-Taio,  so  far  as  shown  by 
e  indices  I  I  Q*  The  last  indice  is  exemplified  in  the  five 
oris  alluded  to  above,  which  I  find  in  Dr.  Edkins'  *  lists, 
ithout  reference  of  any  kind  as  to  which  Chinese  authority 
5  was  indebted  for  them :  Elder  brother,*  htcat ;  drink  wine, 
an  kan ;  eat  rice,  ahan  ii  ^ ;  eat  flesh,  shan  nan ;  younger 
other,  nung;^  younger  sister,  kuei;  father,  pa. 
"84.  The  KiH-LAO  3£  }^  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Kueit- 

E'an  is  in  Shan  the  class-article  for  houses  with  stories. 

Cf.  Burmese  Yeh-ring, 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Miau  DialteU. 

Cf.  Bine  Miao  nga ;  Kih-lao  a-ku ;  Miao  Tung  a  k*o. 

Cf .  rice— Tchung  Miao  hau ;  T'ung  h^u ;  Yao  hat. 

Cf.  Siamese  nung. 

PhiL  Trass.  188M.  29 
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Lolo,  including  six  words  in  < 
Chinese,  while  15  words  out  of  1 
languages,  with  mere  regional 
which  has  apparently  been  only 
the   glossarial  probability  of  i 
Adjectives  follow  their  nouns :  c 
*rice*;   chai  mau^  'glutinous  ri 
the  genitive  precedes  its  noun  : 
kia  pOy  *  mother's  mother ' ;    tl 
nangli^  *  eat  rice ' ;  nang  ya,  *  ea 
horse) ' ;   ti  t'ai,   '  light  a  fire ' 
1  4  6  as  ideological  indices ;  *  ti 
relation  to  the  verb  is  not  exe 
used:    a+  before  the  words  of 
the  names  of  parts  of  the  body, 
none   appears   for  the  living  I 
remained    either    undeveloped 
disorder. 

"  85.  The  Heh  Miao  ^  ffi 
called  from  the  usual  colour  of 
all  over  the  province  of  Kueitc 
them  were  subdued  in  1735,  anc 
not  many  years  ago,  were  calle 
i.e.  untamed  or  independent  M 
western  part  of  the  same  pi 
known  only  through  Chinese  6 
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ated  words  collected  at  first  by  officials,^  and  afterwards 
nail  vocabulary  of  120  words. 

The  isolated  words  are  the  following  : 
ih-mei,  'woman.* 

I^a-lang-fang,  *a  bachelor's  house/ ^  by  the  Pah-tchai  tribe. 
ru'iu,  *  an  embroidered  square  on  the  stomach.*' 
Lo'han,  'unmarried  man/  by  the  Tsing  kiang  tribe. 
LaO'pei,  *  woman/  by  the  same. 
Uei-nianff,  *  wife/  by  the  f|^  tribe.* 
Tung-nien  '  those  of  same  name.* 
Ma-lang,  'youngsters.'* 

leae  words  require  a  few  remarks,  as  they  present  some 
consistency  resulting  from  the  broken  and  intermingled 
Jnealogy  of  all  these  tribes. 

^^Ah-mei  'woman/  and  met"  in  mei-niang,  'wife/  are 
milar  to  the  Siamese  t7ie  'mother,  wife/  and  to  the  Laocian 
ie  *  mother/  while  mei-niang  has  already  appeared  as  proper 

•  the  Pan-hu  race  (§  73).  Ma-lang  fang  is  said  to  be 
terally  '  young  men's  house/  so  that  we  have  here  a  Chinese 
ord,/aw^,  and  a  pre-position  of  the  genitive. 

"86.  The  larger  vocabulary  which  has  been  published  by 
r.  Edkins  is  instructive.  There  we  find  some  of  the  same 
oris  as  those  above  quoted:  for  instance,  amiy  'mother'; 
f»^  nieny  '  friend.'  There  are  two  class- articles,  or  deter- 
minative prefixes :  ta-  for  animals,  and  kuo-^  ho-y  ha-^  «-,  for 
^  that  is  human,     -pet  or  -pa  in  the  above  lao-pei,  '  woman/ 

'  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  ir.  6. 

'  A8  among  the  Tsing  Tchong  Kia,  the  Hnang  and  Nung  tribes,  all  belonging  to 
^Moa-Tai'c  stock.  Among  the  Heh  Miao  the  custom  is  peculiar  to  the  Fah- 
w«  tribe  onlj.  The  latter's  name  is  written  in  the  Chinese  documents  with  two 
inboU  meaning  the  *  eight  stockades,'  which  is  the  name  of  a  place  probably 
^ved  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  transcription  we  may  see  nothing 
ore  than  a  foreign  graphical  folk  etymology.  The  name  Pah-tchai  is  apparently 
goate  with  the  Siamese  p'u  tehai  (Palleeoix,  Diet,  Ling,  Thai,  pp.  180,  687), 
^in^ '  the  ancients,  mndees.'  As  to  the  practice  of  the  Bachelor's  house  in 
^  Tillage  to  stay  at  night,  it  is  well  known  in  India ;  there  we  find  the  dekaehang 
toe  Garos,  the  dhnttgar  ba%9a  of  the  Bhuiyas,  the  dhunkiiria  of  the  Oraons, 
^  also  among  the  Pahanas-Malers,  the  Gonds,  the  Kandhs,  etc.  Cf.  Col.  £. 
Balton,  Ethnology  of  Bengal^  pass. 

*  Cf.  j  70  n-  3. 

'  Luh  Tze-yun,  Tung  k'i  sien  tehi,  i,  20. 

'  Ibid,  t,  20ir. 
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position  of  the  genitive.  The  i 
exemplified  in  ma-langfang  is  ( 
so  that  the  ideology  of  the  langi 
are  J  J  6  0.  The  position  of  1 
"  87.  The  Yao  min  }g  Jg  tri 
region  of  the  N.E.  Kuang-si  an 
in  the  conterminous  prefectur 
tchou,  speak  a  mixed  and  hybr 
data  a  vocabulary  of  65  wore 
extracted  from  the  Kwang  si  t^t 

"1.  Objects  in  Nature. 
kang ;  wind^  k^ang ;  clouds,  kia 
fire,  tan. 

"  II.  Man  and  Family.  M 
ma,  man;  father's  father,  pan 
father's  elder  brother,  pi;  eld 
brother,  Ian  ti ;  husband,  kinat 
younger  sister,  liau  kuei ;  son,  t 
tang  sheng ;  wife's  father,  ta ;  \^ 
brother,  liau  shu ;  wife's  young< 

"  III.  Metals.     Silver,  yen. 

"  IV.  Animai^.     Fowl,  kiai  \ 

"V.  Parts  of  the  Body. 
mien;  ears,  tsikiapa. 

"VI.  Food,  Eating.    Wine 

yen ;  vegetables,  U*ai,  tcei, 
"VII.  Imptwmwh*^  n--»««— . 
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*VIII.  Agriculture.     Grass,  icu. 

*IX.  Pronouns.     I,  i/e;  thou,  tneu. 

*  X.  Numbers.     1,  ki ;  2,  t ;  3,  kan ;  4,  si ;  5,  trti ;  6,  Itan^ ; 

^iro  ;  8,  ping ;  9,  A:ww<7 ;  10,  shi. 

*XL  Verbs.    Drink,  hau;  eatyiiang;  sleep, pet;  die,  fat; 

"  XII.  Sentences.     Eat  rice,  yen  nun  ;  take  a  wife,  shau 

g ;  marry  out  a  daughter,  liau  pi ;  have  a  son,  tung  tang ; 

face  the  fire,  lo  tau. 

^'88.  The  glossarial  affinities  are  composite;   out  of   55 

)rd8,  14  or  one-fourth  are  Taic,  and  their  nearest  cognates 

B  in  the  Seng  Micw),  Tchung  Miao,  Kih  lao,  etc.,  dialects. 

lenext  elements  of  importance  in  the  vocabulary  are  Chinese 

d  Tibeto-Burmese.      The  numerals  1,  2,  3,  are  similar  to 

ose  of  the   Nagas  of  N.E.  India,  Khan,  Namtang,  and 

iblung  tribes ;  4,  5,  10  are  simply  Chinese  ;  6,  8,  and  9  are 

terations  from  the  same  stock  nasalized. 

"The  pronouns  are   Mon.     Only  slight  traces  of  class- 

ticles. 

"The  ideological  indices  which  can  be  detected  are  1,  4,  6. 

ie  genitive  precedes,  and  adjectives  follow  their  nouns,  and 

e  object  follows  the  verb. 

XI.    Thb  P&e-Chikesb  Abobiginal  Mok-Ehmbb  Dialbots. 

"89.  From  internal  evidence,  which  agrees  with  the  forc- 
ing facts,  the  ancestors  of  the  language  and  civilization 
the  Annamites,  and  partially  also  of  their  race,  must  be 
ight  for  in  Central  and  Eastern  China.  We  hear  from 
tory  that  the  former  population  of  the  south,  between 
I  Euangtung  province  and  Tungking,  both  inclusive, 
8  generally  displaced  by,  or  intermingled  with,  half  a 
Hon  of  colonists  drawn  chiefly  from  the  region  of 
Jem  Tchehkiang  and  its  west,  by  Jen  Hiao  in  218  B.C. 
^90.  The  traditions  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Damite  history,  however  completed  they  may  have  been 
sequently,  conceal  under  a  native  dress,  several  proper 
les  which  read   in   Mandarin   Chinese  turn   out  to  be 
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familiar  to  us  as  belonging  to  Chinese  heroes  and  to  the 
aforesaid  region  of  Central  China  and  the  South.    We  can 
only  allude  here  to  the  matter  which  we  have  treated  at 
length  in   China  before  the   Chinese^  where  we  have  shofn 
as  a  great  probability  that  they  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  end  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.    Einh-trng 
ruong,  in  Mandarin  King-yang  foang,  or  'King  of  King-yang, 
the  name  of  their  first  legendary  king,  is  borrowed  from 
King-yang y  the  name  of  a  locality  in  proximity  to  the  capital 
of  the  Ts'in  Empire,  Kuan,  now  Si-ngan  in  Shensi.    He  is 
reported  to  be  the  son  of  a  Chinese  Prince  by  a  girl  of  the 
race  of  immortals  (the  race  of  Peng  or  Pan-hu),  near  the- 
ngu  lanhf  Mandarin   Wu-ling,  otherwise  the  'five  mountaiik 
ranges,'  a  name  given  to  the  mountainous  southern  boundarf 
of  the  new  Empire.     The  same  prince  married  a  wife  from 
Dong  dinh  quan,  Mandarin  Tung  ting  kiun,  otherwise  province 
of  the  Tang  ting  lake  (in  Hunan,  N.),  and  belonging  to  th& 
dragon,  otherwise  the  Lung  race,  well  known  in  the  non- 
Chinese  ethnology  of  the  country.    The  king  Lak-long,  issue 
of  this  union,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  eighteen  rulers, 
the  last  of  whom  ended  in  257  B.C.     At  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  years  a  reign,  the  highest  average  possible,  these  specu' 
lative  data  lead  to  circd  800  B.C.  as  the  probable  date  of  thes^ 
beginnings,  which  therefore  would  have  taken  place  when  th^ 
state  of  Ts'u  in  Hupeh  and  Hunan  S.  was  in  full  prosperity. 
"  91.  The  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  these  early  Anna- 
mese  rulers  were,  according  to  tradition,  on  the  east  the  sea^ 
on  the  north  the  Tung  ting  lake,  on  the  west  Pa  and  Shuh0 
both  names  for  Szetchuen.     The  second  dynasty  goes  by  th^ 
name  of  Thuc,  in  Mandarin  Shuh,  the  name  of  Szetchuen^- 
with  one  ruler  whose  reign  of  fifty  years  ended  in  202  b.c.^ 
when  the  third  dynasty  begins.     The  latter  is  no  less  thai^ 
that  founded  by  a  successor  of  Jen   Hiao,  Tchao  To,  ^ 
rebel  Chinese   general  who   established   his   sway  all  ote^ 
the  maritime  provinces  of  the  south,  extending  from  Fuhheti' 
to  Tungking;  it  lasted  with  five  rulers  until  112  B.C.,  wlie*^ 
it  submitted  to  the  Chinese  dominion,  which,  however,  va3 
merely  nominal  in  some  parts,  and  not  at  all  establisl^^ 
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on  the  east.  It  was  recognized  in  Tungking  from  that  date, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years  (39-42  a.d),  until  186  a.d., 
when  a  native  king,  8i-nhip,  ruled  for  forty  years.  It  was 
this  king  who  introduced  the  Chinese  literature,  and  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  phonetic  writing  hitherto  employed 
by  the  Annamites.^ 

"  92.  Two  languages  are  used  in  Annam.  One  employed 
by  the  literati  only  is  pure  literary  Chinese,'  with  the  old 
sounds  of  the  Ts'in  period  attached  to  the  written  characters.* 
It  is  the  Sinico-Annamite,  this  very  dialect,  which,  with 
a  necessary  allowance  for  decay  and  self-divergence,  rightly 
deserves  the  qualification  of  the  most  archaic  of  the  Chinese 
dialects.* 

*'  93.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  its  existence  was  not,  in  the 

minds  of  many  scholars,  separated  from  that  of  the  other 

language,  the  vernacular  Annamese  or  Cochin-Chinese,  which 

belongs,  as  recognized  by  John  Logan,  and  though  full  of 

Chinese  idioms,  to  the  same  family  as  the  Mon  or  Peguan.^ 

''The  Annamite  has  been  largely  studied,  and  numerous 
are  the  grammars  and  extensive  vocabularies  of  this  lan- 
guage.* We  need  not  enter  here  into  details,  and  it  will  be 
Bufficient  to  state  that  the  ideological  indices  of  the  Annamite 
are24  6  8  VI. 

*  On  this  writing,  cf .  Beginnitiga  of  Wrilingy  i.  44. 

'  A  short  grammar  of  tlus  language  is  given  in  Notions  pour  tervir  d  Vitude  de 
^  longu4  Annamite,  J.  M.  J.  (Tan  dinh,  1878),  pp.  277-297,  and  all  through 
w«  work. 

'  Cf.  the  foregoing  6  64. 

*  A  convenient  list  nas  been  made  of  these  sounds  :  Prononeiation  Jlgurie  des 
^T^tire$  Chinoia  en  Mandarin  Annamite,  d'apres  le  manuscrit  original  du  P. 
^^fand  de  la  liraye,  Saigon,  1876,  College  des  Stagiaires,  420  pp. 

Ethnology  of  the  Indo- Pacific  Islandi,  part  ii.  eh.  vi.  sect.  2.  The  Mon^  Annam 
•WMJiofwn,  pp.  152-183,  in  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  n.s.  vol.  iii.  1869. 

Grammars  and  dictionaries,  combined  or  separate,  have  been  published  as 
wIlowB:  Grammars— Alex,  de  Rhodes,  1651;  Taberd,  1838;  La  Liraye;  De 
wammont;  G.  Aubaret,  1867;  Tsuong-vinh  Ky.  1867-1884;  (J.  M.  J.)  1878. 
dictionaries— De  Rhodes  (with  Grammar),  1651 ;  Pigneaux  Taberd,  1838-1877  ; 
Jwrone,  1838 ;  Aubaret  (with  Grammar),  1867 ;  (J.  M.  J.),  1877  ;  Des  Michels, 
*j^'7;  Hovier,  1880.  Dialogues  have  been  published  by  Ab.  des  Michels,  1871 ; 
™eaux,  1873.  Scientific  notices  have  been  written  by  W.  Schott,  Zur  der 
y^^^iheilung  der  Anr.amitieehen  Sehrift  und  Sprache^  in  the  Abhandl.  rf.  k.  Akad, 
'^^'  Berlin,  1865;  L.  de  Rosnv,  Notice  eur  la  langue  Annamique^  Paris, 
J^5'5;  Abel  des  Michels,  Professor  ot  Annamite  in  Paris,  Lee  six  intonations  ehes 
^^'^nrittmites,  in  £evue  de  Linguietique,  Paris,  1869;  Du  systeme  des  intonations 
'**^otset  et  de  see  rapports  avee  eelui  des  intonations  Annamites,  in  Journal 
'mtiqw^  Paris,  1869,  etc.    I  leave  aside  numerous  publications  on  the  literature. 


r" 


oe  renaerea,  tneir  totai  amoui 
3)  the  cAm'  quoc  ngu  ^  g  |g/ 
to  the  transcription  of  the  lanj 
missionaries.^      As  the  Annan 
far   as    Lower    Cochin-China, 
tinguished  by  variants  of  pront 
cause  a  great  deal  of  misundei 
value  of  the  aforesaid  quaint  sf 
The  older  pronunciation  is  that  < 
"95.  The  Paloungs,  in  Chin 
language  of  the  Mon-Talaing  fac 
{circ.  650  a.d.)  they  were  settled 
for  a  short  time,  after  a  violen 
Chinese.     In  the  following  cent 
the  Shan  Kingdom  of  Nantchao. 
forming  a  part  of  the  hill  popi 
Yung-tchang,  and  also  along  tl 
two  vocabularies  of  their  speech 
in  1858  by  Bishop  P.  A.  Bigand 
Logan,'  permitted  this  great  scl 
Annam  relationship  of  the  lan^ 
of  168  words  was  collected  by  ] 
time  of  his  expedition  in  S.W. 
words  is  less  saturated  with  She 
The  indices  of  its  ideology  are  ! 
the  glossarial  evidence. 

*  On  the  advantaffes  and  iKmHw*-**'— 
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[II.     ThB  PrB-ChINESB  Tai-ShAN  AbORIOINAL  LAMOrAOES.      FO&MATIOX. 

**96.  The  political  unity  and  the  social  activity  of  the 
;reat  native  state  of  Ts'u  in  former  Central  China,  previous 
0  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  and  south  of  the  various 
/hinese  states^  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  several 
lacouth  languages  spoken  there.  They  have  produced 
orcibly  a  tendency  to  uniformity,  which  has  left  traces  on 
ill  the  languages  and  dialects  which  have  survived  or  have 
leveloped  from  the  same  nucleus  until  to-day.  Seven 
centuries,  between  the  ninth  and  the  third  century  B.C.,  were 
the  length  of  time  during  which  this  tendency  was  at  work, 
and  we  cannot  disregard  its  import,  which  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  a  most  serious  one,  should  we  not  have  found  proof  of 
the  fact,  nearly  at  every  step  in  the  present  fourth  part  of 
this  memoir. 

"97.  We  have  seen  in  our  foregoing  §§  31-33  that  the 
l&Qguage  spoken  in  Ts'u  was  not  a  Chinese  dialect.  And 
the  statement  of  Hiung  k'iu,  ruler  in  Ts'u  from  887  to  867 
B.C.,  saying  :  *  We  are  Man-y  {i.e.  aliens  from  the  Chinese), 
and  we  do  not  bear  Chinese  names/  ^  is  an  unnecessary  con- 
firmation. The  words  quoted  from  Ts'u  in  the  Fang  yen^ 
are  easily  identified  with  the  Mon  and  Ta'ic-shan  vocabularies 

• 

m  equal  shares,  when  they  are  not  simply  altered  Chinese. 
^^^  the  most  frequent  phonetic  equivalent  is  that  of  k  or  h 
for  a  Chinese  /,  still  existing  in  the  modem  languages.^ 

"98.  The  linguistic  formation  which  has  been  the  most 
enhanced  there  towards  its  future  achievement  in  the  state 
of  Nan-tchao  (§  103)  is  that  of  the  Tai-Shan  family,  which 
"ftd  begun  before  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  afore- 
wid  state,  wherever  the  linguistic  elements  which  have 
entered  into  its  composition  had  been  led  to  intermingling. 
*^^  Eareng  elements  were  not  unimportant  in  Ts'u,  and  there 
^re  reasons  for  believing  that  the  first  nucleus  of  this  state 

1  Sht'ki,  Tiu  ihe  kia,  bk.  40,  f.  3v. 
*  Cf.  }}  42-52,  above. 
'  Cf.  i  66,  aboTe. 


ancient   tribes  of   China.     Tj 
intermingling  of    races   told 
the  two  words,  and  two  words 
language. 

"  loo.  In  former  times  the  1 
their  settlements  in  the  mount 
province.  A  woman  of  their  i 
sand/  who  dwelt  on  the  Lao  mo 
stream  and  was  touched  by  a  floa 
and  gave  birth  to  a  child  after 
ten  sons,  she  plunged  the  piece  < 
it  became  transformed  into  a  c 
water,  when  Sha-yh  heard  th 
dragon  language :  *  Where  are  tl 
by  me  ? '  Nine  of  the  sons  seein 
and  fled.  Only  the  youngest  cl 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  dra] 
licked  him.  In  the  mother's  nini 
is  kiu  and  *  to  sit '  is  lung ;  for  wl 
Kiu'lung?  Sha-yh  took  Kiu-lu 
the  Lung-shan  or  *  Dragon  m 
And  later  on,  the  other  brothe: 

*  Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  The  Cradle 

'  Yang  shen,  in  his  Tien  ttai  kit  i.e. 

makes  one  single  name  of  man  of  these  ti 
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ing  because  of  his  craftiness.^  Subsequently  at  the  foot  of 
le  Lao  mountain  ^  lived  a  man  and  his  wife  who  gave  birth 
>  ten  daughters.  Kiu-lung  and  his  brothers  respectively 
K>k  them  for  wives,  and  their  posterity  was  numerous. 
Ixeir  descendants  used  to  tattoo  and  paint  their  bodies  with 
g-ures  of  dragons  and  wore  coats  with  tails.*  They  multiplied 
Kitensively  and  branched  oflf  into  numerous  tribes  and  com- 
LXinities  under  the  rule  of  smaller  kings. 

**101.  In  A.D.  47  their  King  Hien-lih,  who  had  with  him 
:x:  smaller  kings,  sent  troops  on  bamboo  rafts  which  floated 
outh wards  down  the  Kiang  and  Han  rivers*  on  the  Chinese 
rentier   against   the   Lnh-to^  barbarians,  who  were  easily 
subdued.     But  affairs  changed  for  the  worse,  and  in  a.d.  51 
Hien-lih  and  others  led  2770  families  of  his  tribe,  com- 
prising 17,659  individuals,  to  acknowledge  the  Chinese  suzer- 
ainty  and  pay  a  yearly  tribute.     It  was  in  the  South  West» 
however,  that  the  Ngai  Lao  tribes  had  attained  to  the  largest 
development,  and   that   they  had   settled   in   the  West  of 
Yunnan,  where  their  political  existence  was  acknowledged  as 
that  of  a  feudatory  state  in  a.d.   69.®     In  76-78  a.d.  they 
^belled  and  advanced  eastwards  against  the  advanced  posts 
of  the  Chinese  in  S.  Szetchuen,  but  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Kuen-ming  tribes  allied  to  the  Chinese  and  compelled  to 
keep  quiet,  their  king  being  slain  in  the  struggle.     We  hear 
no  more  of  them  in  Chinese  records  and  they  entered  largely 
iQto  the  formation  of  the  Nan-tchao  state  of  Yunnan.     At 
^  certain  period  of  the  disintegration  of  this  kingdom,^  some 

\Thi8  statement  occim  in  the  extract  from  the  Sou  Han  Shu^  quoted  in  th& 
^*ipitiff  yu  Ian  (a  cyclopedia  of  983  a.d.)  bk.  786,  f.  1-2.  The  Lung  mountains 
^  tre  most  probably  the  Kin  lung  range,  which  form  the  northern  frontier  of 
°^baen,  and  whose  name  is  as  usual  connected  with  that  of  the  people. 

The  Lao  mountain  is  identified  with  Kiueh  ngan  tang,  Teh-ngan  fu,  in  Hupeb, 
^  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  £iu  lung  range  mention^  in  the  previous  note. 
.  '  Like  the  Pan-hu  race,  who,  however,  did  not  tattoo ;  this  practice  was  in  use 
^  the  maritime  proyinces  of  Kiangsu,  Tchehkiang,  Fuhkien,  and  still  among  the 
-^^ocians  and  Burmese.     The  Annamites  have  given  it  up  since  a.d.  1293. 

*  This  statement  shows  that  their  or  at  least  some  of  their  central  quarters. 
^^  then  in  the  Kin  lung  mountains,  as  stated  above. 

'  Cf.  Leu'taiy  self  name  of  the  Pa-y  shans.    The  Lok-tai*  of  the  Siamese,  §  113. 

'Their  general  chief  was  Liu  Mao,  with  77  chieftains;  they  formed  51,890 
lilies,  comprising  553,711  persons. 

^  Probably  about  899  a.d. 
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of  them  moved  southwards,  and  during  more  than  four 
centuries  (a.d.  1048 — 1427)  they  proved  most  obnoiioM 
neighbours  to  the  Annamites.^  Their  name  and  probably  a 
portion  of  this  population  are  still  in  existence  west  of  the 
Annamese  province  of  Thanh  hoa.* 

"  102.  The  foregoing  information,  lengthy  as  it  is,  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  actual  standing  of  the  Ngai-Lao  ia 
history,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  fate  of  many  other  popula- 
tions who  have  migrated  in  full  or  in  part  to  the  south,  into 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  The  two  words  quoted  in  the 
legend  which  has  grown  out  of  them  are  the  sole  remnants 
we  possess  of  their  language.  They  are  an  attempt  by 
themselves  to  explain  in  their  own  tongue  a  name  of  their 
mythical  ruler  which  he  had  derived  from  the  region  whew 
he  was  settled.  This  name  was  Kiu-lung,  which,  as  I  hate 
shown  elsewhere,'  is  a  variant  of  that  of  Kuenlun,  and  was 
applied  by  earlier  populations  to  anything  lofty.  It  has 
travelled  far  and  wide,  from  Formosa  to  the  Malay  peDinsula, 
with  the  migration  of  populations.  The  parentage  of  the 
Ngai-Lao  is  pretty  well  shown  by  all  their  particulars  to  be 
Taic,  and  the  evidence  of  their  language,  so  far  as  exhibited 
by  the  two  words  above  quoted,  confirms  this  plainly.  -B* 
*  back'  is  still  existing  in  the  Tsing  Miao  kiau  kie,  where  ii^ 
is  the  class-article ;  lung  'to  sit '  is  the  Tchung  Miao  lo^f 
the  Siamese  nang,  the  Shan  nang,  with  the  same  meaning* 
Besides  this  scanty  data,  we  find  some  more  in  their  later 
history,  as  we  shall  see  directly. 

"  103.  Under  the  heading  of  Nan  tchao  |g  ^,*  we  hate 
a  few  words  casually  quoted  in  the  Chinese  historical  notice* 
of  this  state  of  former  Yunnan. 

yuen,  self  royal  pronoun  (cf.  Siamese  ku-eng^  I  myself)' 
(chang,  the  servants  as  called  by  the  king  (cf.  Siaifl* 
(am,  humble). 

1  Cf.  P.  J.  B.  Triiong-Vinli-ky,  Court  d'hittoire  JnnamiU  (Saigon,  187^ 
1879,  12mo.),  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  93,  96-98,  102,  106,  178,  etc 
>  Hoang  Viet  dia  du  ehi  (Official  Geography  of  Annam,  1829),  toI.  ii.  p.  l^* 
'  In  Tht  Science  of  Langtutge^  ehie^y  with  refer tne$  to  S,£,  Asia  (in  the  preaf)* 
*  Or  *  Southern  Prince.' 
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Uing  pinQy  mandarins  of  the  first  rank  (cf.  Siam.  Iiaangy 

to  conduct ;  p'ou,  army). 
shwang,  a  territorial  division.^ 
shwang,  land  measure =5  meu,  Chinese. 
to  shwang,  governor  of  three  provinces  (cf.  Siam.  tahauy 

officer). 
tsong-so,  chief  of  100  families  (cf.  Siam.  tang-chUf  an 

honorary  title). 
tchijen  kuan,  chief  of  1000  families. 
tu  to,  chief  of  10,000  families. 
fsta-tu,  one  of  the  forty-six  governors. 
kien,  circumscription  (cf.  Siam.  kwen). 
tchao,  prince  (cf.  Siam.  (chao). 
8hanp*o  to,  great  peace  (cf.  Siam.  sangat,  quiet). 
ptao-sin,  title  assumed  by  the  king  in  800  a.d.  (cf.  Siam. 

p'aga,  governor;  tan,  just;  san,  court  of  justice). 
ia-yong,  elder  brother. 
Ta-K,  name  of  a  large  lake  (cf.  Siamese  fa  le,  sea)  in 

Western  Yunnan. 

"With  due  allowance  for  the  ten  or  twelve  centuries  which 
^yQ  elapsed  since  these  words  have  been  written,  and  the 
Citation  of  the  Chinese  transcription,  the  glossarial  affinities 
Aow  the  language  to  be  thoroughly  Ta'io.  The  two  ideo- 
logical indices  visible,  2  4,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

**  104.  The  social  and  political  concentration  and  activity 
of  the  state  of  Nantchao,  lasting  several  centuries,  have  been 
*fter  the  similar  phenomena  of  the  state  of  Ts'u  in  Central 
China,  the  most  important  factors  of  the  remarkable  unity 
of  the  Taic  family  of  languages.  The  Nan  tchao  was  one 
of  the  six  states,  or  Luh  tchao,  which  existed  in  the  west 
^  Yunnan  after  the  Christian  era ;  five  of  them  consisted 
of  Lao  or  Laocian  tribes,  the  sixth  being  Moso.  They 
^ere  successively  subdued  by  one  of  them,  Muong  she 
^kao,  which  grew  into  a  powerful  state  from  the  sixth  to 
^0  end  of  the  ninth  century :  though  reduced  in  importance, 

*  Cf.  howerer  Siamese  tm,  a  measure  of  20  fathoms  or  120  feet ;  while  the 
^Wy  would  be  a  measure  of  735  yards. 
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and  disturbed  by  the  intermingling  of  tribes  of  other  stocks, 
it  lasted  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Tali  unt3  iti 
submission  by  the  Mongols  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
<5entury. 

XIII.    The  Pbb-Chinb8b  Tai-shan  Aboriginal  Dialbcts. 

a)   Unmixed  and  Mixed. 

"  105.  The  dialect  of  theTsiNG  Miao  ^  U  or  'BlueMiao,' 
who  inhabit  the  centre  and  W.  of  Kueitchou,^  is  only  known 
through  a  vocabulary  of  195  words  formerly  compiled  by 
Ohinese  in  the  south-west  of  the  province.*  From  European 
sources  we  learn  that  their  language  in  the  prefecture  of 
Kuei-yang  has  eight  tones.^ 

"  The  numerals,  the  pronouns,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  words  show  that  this  dialect  belongs  to  the  Mon  groop* 
Determinative  prefixes  are  largely  used,  such  as  k-  for 
anything  flat,  ti-  for  anything  pointed,  lun-  for  round  things, 
ie-  for  animals.  The  ideological  indices  exemplified  in  the 
list  of  words  are  2  J  6  0. 

"  106.  A  list  of  90  words  compiled  by  the  Chinese  is  all 
that  we  possess  of  the  dialect  of  the  An-shun  Miao 
^  )K  Sf»*  namely,  the  Miao  who  inhabit  the  prefectuw 
of  An-shun  in  the  centre  west  of  the  province  of  Kuei- 
tchou. 

"  The  affinities  are  Mon-Tai,  with  a  decided  leaning  towards 
the  Tai,  as  shown  by  the  numerals  and  the  pronouns,  whick 
evidently  belong  to  this  family.  As  in  all  the  other  Mi«o 
vocabularies,  there  has  been  a  not-unimportant  absorption  of 
Ohinese  and  Lolo  words.  The  use  of  determinatiTO  prefixed 
is  revealed  by  the  known  tu-  before  the  names  of  animals- 
Ideological  indices,  2  4  6  0. 

"  107.  The  TcHUNG-KiA  tze  ^ijf  ^  -^ ,  also  Tchung  Miao, 

'  Miao  Man  hoh  tchi,  iv.  4. 

*  Extracted  by  Dr.  J.  Edkins,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  the  Miau  Dialeetttb^ 
the  Hing-y  fu  tchi. 

'  Rev.  Brounton,  in  China's  Miliion^  1883,  p.  62. 

^  In  the  Hing-y  fu  tehif  and  translated  by  J.  Edldns  in  hiB  VeeeMm^  v 
the  Miau  Dialeett, 
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-JEN,  whose  own  name  is  Pu-t/,^  speak  a  Ta'i  language 
losely  connected  with  the  Siamese  that  Mr.  Abrand,  a 
ionary  who  had  resided  in  Siam,  was  soon  enabled  with- 
great  difficulty  to  understand  them  in  Kueitchou.  The 
aese  notices  about  them  state  that  they  migrated  north- 
ds  from  the  region  of  Yung,  S.  Hunan,  in  the  eleventh 
tury.*  On  the  other  hand,  their  traditions  say  that  their 
Bstors  were  originally  from  the  Kiangsi  province  (E.  Chiua), 
they  have  kept  in  great  respect  the  memory  of  Ma 
ng.^  The  latter  apparently  refers  to  the  same  migration 
that  reported  by  the  Chinese,  but  taken  from  a  more 
l«rn  point  of  departure,  where  the  two  provinces  are 
terminous.  They  are  now  in  scattered  settlements  over 
r  prefectures  of  Kueitchou  province,  and  also  in  the  north 
Euangsi. 

*108.  We  are  indebted  to  the  missionaries  who  have 
nished  the  notes  with  which  Mr.  E.  Lasserteur  has  written 
)  article  of  the  Missions  Catholiques,  quoted  in  the  foot- 
tes,  for  some  grammatical  information  on  the  language  of 
)8e  of  Kueitchou,  and  to  Deka  in  ^otes  and  Queries  on 
lina  and  Japan  *  for  eight  words  of  those  settled  in  Kuangsi, 
lom  he  calls  Tchung  tze. 

'  £.  Lasserteur,  De  quelquet  tribu*  tauvaget  de  la  Chine  et  de  Vlndo-Chine^  in 
iHmiom  Catholiques  (Lyon,  4to.),  1878,  t.  x.  p.  308. 
'  At  the  time  of  the  five  dynasties  (a.d.  907-959),  when  Afa  yn  was  king  of 
^tthey  minted  from  the  government  of  Yung  (Yun^  kuan).  Cf.  Miao  Man 
^tchy  hk.  lY.  f.  1.  The  localization  of  Tung  kuan  is  not  identified,  but  the 
uiection  of  Ma  yn  as  the  cause  of  the  migration  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  this 
^  geographical  problem.  Ma  yn  ruled  over  Hu-nan  as  king  of  Tsu  from  a.d. 
S  tul  951 ;  and  in  a  d.  928  he  successfully  attacked  King  Nan  or  south  of  Kin^ 
•  Hupeh),  and  in  a.d.  941  the  Man  of  Ki  tchou  (N.W.  HuDan)  were  pacifie£ 
iirule  bad  nothing  to  do  south  of  the  Mei-ling  and  Nan  ling,  where  the  southern 
mdjnasty  was  established  (a.d.  917-971).  Therefore,  as  the  migration  of  the 
'bong  kia  tze  happened  during  and  under  Ma  yn*s  rule,  they  must  have  crossed 
■twards  along  Nt  of  the  mountain  ranges,  S.  of  Hunan ;  and  Yung  kuan,  some- 
^  ▼ritten  also  Yung  yng,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  Yung  tchou^  now  Nan  ning  f u, 
8.  Kuangsi.  On  the  wars  made  by  Ma  yn,  and  the  dates,  cf.  Li  Tai  Ti  Wang 
'^ptoo,  Wu  taL  Luh  tze-yun,  writing  circa  1650,  says  in  his  T^ung  kU  tien 
^Sf.  2  (Shwoh  ling  collect,  bk.  29),  that  Ma  yn  drove  away  these  people  until 
^-tu  in  Sze-tchuen. 

'  **  La  famille  du  martyr  Jerome  Lou  de  Mao  Eeou  pretend  poss6der  la  table 
Q^ogique  de  ses  ai'eux  depuis  T^poque  de  leur  emigration  du  Kiangsi  aa 
ingtcheoa."  £.  Lasserteur,  J)e  quelquet  tribus  sauvagee  de  la  Chine  et  de  VIndo' 
«i«,  ia  o.e.  1877,  t.  ix.  p.  149. 

'  Spoken  Langwige  of  the  Miau  ttz  and  other  Aboriginet,  in  N.  and  Q«,  Hong- 
Bg,  1867,  ToL  i.  p.  131. 


o;  to 
7,8)  ka: 

"  The  words  2.  5,  ( 
the  categorical  prefix 
kan  ngai  means  '  eat,'  t 

"109.  Themissiona 
adjective  and  the  ge 
Chinese,  and  like  the 
declensions  nor  conju 
persons  unfamiliar  wit 
the  also  usual  mis-stc 
noun,  adjective,  verb, 
the  sentence  and  the 
ditions  of  space  and  i 
and  accents  which  di^ 
same.  In  Tchung  kia 
prefixes,  such  as : 

Tu'  for  living  bei 
Dant-  or  Da-  for 
Leg-  or  lee-  for  a 

aai  '  a  boy,'  h 
Pu'  for  reasonabl 

yak  *  the  brig 
a-  for  the  proper  i 

"110.  Besides  these 
origin,'   of    234   word 
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;Iie  proviDce  of  Kueitchou,  which  agrees  with  all  the 
e  statements,    without  however  furnishing   any   other 
s  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  ideological  indices 
his  important  language  beyond  2  4  6  0. 
111.  The  T*u-JEN  ^  ^,  whose  settlements  extend  from 
east  and  centre  of  Kueitchou  to  the  west  of  Kuang-si 
rinces,  also  speak  a  Taic  language.^     We  have  a  short 
ice  and  a  vocabulary  of  thirty-three  words  from  the  same 
rce  as    the  data  about  the  Tchung-kia,  whose  original 
3ch  may  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  them.     The 
nese  notices  say  nothing  of  former  residences,  and  their 
le  means  properly  '  aborigines '  in  its  Chinese  garb ;  so 
it  is  not  an  ethnic,  and  may  have  no  other  signification 
a  the  relative  antiquity  of  residence  of  these  tribes  with 
rence  to  that  of  the  others  more  recently  arrived.     Here 
he  vocabulary  with  its  French  spelling,  and  the  com- 
8ons  of  Siamese  made  by  the  same  author :  ^ 


father 

toti'peu 

Siamese  pho. 

mother 

tou-mei 

99 

me. 

son 

toU'lak 

» 

luk. 

daughter  lak-sao 

>» 

luk'sao. 

man 

ouf/'hon 

» 

ong-  or  khon-manut. 

woman 

lak-mei 

>» 

mia. 

male 

tou'tak 

» 

toua-phu. 

female 

tou-mei 

>» 

toua-mia. 

house 

an-loun 

earth 

thomh 

water 

nam 

» 

nam. 

fire 

foi 

99 

fdi. 

wind 

lom 

» 

lam. 

heaven 

au-boen 

dog 

tou-ma 

» 

tou-ma. 

cat 

tou-meou 

99 

tou-meou. 

tree 

keu-may 

99 

tou-mai. 

rice 

hao 

«• 

khao. 

^  Miao  Man  hoh  tehiy  bk.  iii.  f .  3r,  It.  f.  9t;. 
*  E.  C.  Lasserteur,  o.e. 
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bamboo 

keu-may 

Siamese 

1  mai-phaL 

hand 

au-moy 

99 

mu. 

foot 

an-ten 

99 

tin. 

one 

yt 

two 

ngioi 

three 

sam 

99 

sam. 

four 

801 

9» 

ti. 

five 

ha 

99 

ha. 

six 

lok 

99 

ok. 

seven 

tsit 

99 

chet. 

eight 

pet 

99 

pet. 

nine 

koou 

>> 

kao. 

ten 

chip 

99 

sip. 

"  112.  The  numerals  are  Chinese  like  in  Siamese,  where, 
however,  the  first  two  were  preserved  from  the  older  state  of 
the  language.^ 

"Adjective  and  genitive  come  after  their  noun,  as  » 
Siamese.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  position  of  the  subject, 
nor  of  the  object  in  relation  to  the  verb,  except  that  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  is  analytical,  as  in  Frendi' 
Only  a  few  names  can  be  used  separately  without  prefixfii 
class-articles,  such  as : 

tou',  as  in  Tchung-kia,  Pan-y,  Yao-jen,  and  cognate 
languages.^ 

ong-  for  'men,''*  the  significance  is  precise  enough  to 
save  the  use  of  the  word  hon  '  man ; '  for  instance, 
*  how  many  men '  moi  ka  lay  ong,  where  A(w,  which 
ought  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  is  dropp 
because  the  article  is  sufficient  and  does  not  pennit 
of  any  misunderstanding. 

fnak-  for  *  fruits.' 

an-  for  'objects.'* 

ty-  for  *  woodwork.'* 


»  Cf.  in/ra,  {117. 

^  In  Siamese  tua^  in  Shan  to,  ' 


'  In  Siamese  onk. 
^  In  Shan  an» 
^  In  Shan  h*ik. 
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The  Tu'jen  language,   says  the  missionary,   gradually 
igles  with  those  of  the  Tchung-kia  and  of  the  Miao-tze. 
The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  French,  whence 
indices  2  4  6  8  VI. 

113.  The  Pai-y^  so  called  are  now  chiefly  met  in  the 
;h  and  west  of  Yunnan,  where  their  name  has  become 
generic  appellative  of  the  Shan  tribes  still  living  there. 
y  are  undoubtedly,  with  such  transformations  in  race 
language  as  have  resulted  from  subsequent  inter- 
glings,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pa  ^  people  of 
tern  Szetchuen  and  Western  Hupeh,  known  to  the  Chinese 
«  1970  B.C.,  when  'a  Chinese  envoy  was  sent  to  them 
ireside  over  litigations.'*  The  link  can  be  traced  through 
6,  and  has  never  been  obliterated. 

'114.  We  know  nothing  of  their  original  language,  as 
specimens  have  been  preserved.  We  only  know  it  from 
recent  document.  It  is  a  vocabulary  compiled  by  the 
inese.  The  teaching  of  this  language  along  with  that 
the  Pah  peh  sih  /u,^  another  Shan  dialect,  was  added, 
5r  1644,  to  those  previously  taught*  at  the  Translatorial 

Their  name  is  Tariously  written  in  Chinese  now-a-days  )H   ^  y  *S^    ^ ' 

^,  ^   55,    1^    ^,  e*c*    It  ought  to  be  written  ^    ^. 

Tckuh  thu  k'%  nien,  Ti  k'i,  8th  year. 

]\  "JS   j&  19  f  ^^'  *  ®^g^t  hundred  wives,*  so  called,  say  the  Chinese, 

}  the  fact  that  their  Tu-yu  or  chief  had  this  number  of  wives,  each  of  them 
bg  a  separate  encampment.  They  use  to  tattoo  flowers  and  birds  between 
eyebrows  (cf.  Luh  Tze-yun,  Tung  Wi  sim  tehi,  f.  7»).  The  legend  may 
e  resulted  from  the  name,  in  its  Chinese  form,  and  this  form  may  have  been  a 
^made  by  the  Chinese  in  transcribing  a  foreign  name.  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  in  his 
^odtietory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Shans  in  Upper  Burma  and  IFestem 
Maw,  Calcutta,  1876,  p.  3,  supposes  them  to  be  Karens,  but  the  specimen  of 
r  language  which  has  come  to  us,  along  with  that  of  the  Pai-y,  goes  against 
new,  as  it  is  that  of  a  Shan  dialect.  The  foUowing  list  shows  it  plainlv : 
l^eaven  ;  mo,  cloud ;  /i>,  sun ;  ietig,  moon  ;  Aimm,  smoke  ;  falhtgy  cloud's 
iiT ;  falang,  thunder ;  fen^  rain ;  naotchanglung^  polar  star ;  noo,  star ;  iuklif, 
;  /iM,  wind ;  family  lightning ;  mokoun,  cloud ;  meinung^  snow ;  meikan, 
\  nankangy  dew ;  met,  hoar  frost ;  lang^  rainbow  ;  nam,  water ;  menam,  river ; 
*«ii/(i,  river  of  heaven  or  milky  way ;  m,  spirit ;  pi,  devil ;  /at,  mountain ;  /ii», 
>£;  na,  field;  pahmai^  forest;  nung^  sea;  /m«  earth;  menamkung,  lake; 
^thao^  king ;  pi^  elder  brother  ;  monoy  younger  brother ;  luk,  son  ;  /m,  head ; 
^ ;  duy  eyes ;  leyig,  red ;  lu  om,  blue ;  hien  teng,  green ;  tehauy  white ; 
I  black ;  ngoy  ffo  out ;  maoy  go  in  ;  mt,  have ;  tnau  mi,  not  to  have,  etc. 
These  were  toe  Jutchib,  Mongolian,  Tibetan,  Sanskrit,  Bokharan,  Uigur, 
'inta,  and  Siamese.  Cf.  Abel  de  B^musat,  Do  V Etude  dee  languee  Strangle* 
s^  Chinoit.  Pans,  1811,  p.  9  sq. ;  and  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  Beginnings  $/ 
fiiingy  {§  109,  n.  3,  and  176. 
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Office  (of  Peking),  which  had  been  established  under  tk 
Ming  dynasty  in  1407  a.d.  About  1696,  by  order  of  the 
great  Emperor  Sheng  tsu  Jen,  or  K'ang  hi,  a  large  work 
in  sixteen  or  seventeen  volumes  was  published,  giving  the 
vocabularies  of  eight  of  these  languages,  leaving  aside  the 
Jutchih  and  the  Mongolian.  P^re  Amiot,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  at  Peking,  obtained  a  copy  of  this  work,  whick 
he  sent  to  Paris,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  a  transcriptioa 
of  the  vocabularies  from  the  Chinese,  written  with  his  owa 
hand  next  to  each  word.  It  is  from  this  work^  that  the  littla 
we  know  of  the  Pai-y  and  Pah  peh  si-fuh  dialects  is  derived^ 

"115.  The  following  list  of  Pai-y  words  shows  the  Shaa 
character    of    the    language,^    and     its    close    connectioa 
with  that  of   the   other  dialect  we   have    just   mentioned: 
fay  sky ;  fwo,  cloud ;  hangman,  sun ;  leng,  moon ;  lun,  wind ; 
liky  hail ;  fen,  rain ;  falang,  thunder ;  fiaotchang,  polar  star ; 
nao,   star ;    huan,   smoke ;    molien,   clouds'   colour ;  famiak, 
lightning ;    lung,  rainbow ;    la,  snow ;    met,  dew ;    mokunf, 
clouds ;  nai,  you ;  ku,  I ;  meng,  thou ;  mm,  he ;  po,  father  ^ 
ao,  father's  elder  brother ;  luk  tchai,  son ;  nong  tchai,  younger 
brother;  pi  ning,  elder  sister;  nong  ning,  elder  sister's  husband  ; 
hu,  head;  nw,  face;    fax,  eyes;  lu,  ears;  m,  mouth; /»»^» 
foot;  A«w, gold;  ngen,  silver;  fung,  copper;  lyek,  iron;  ^<Wi' 
nai,  green ;  pa,  white ;   lien,  black  ;  Ian,  wine  ;   kin  KaOy  eat 
rice ;    yang,   have ;    umyang,   not  to  have ;    kanna,  before  » 
kanlang,  after ;  kanseh,  left ;   kanhoa,  right ;  kanneng,  above  I 
kantao,  below,  etc. 

"  The  above  list  exhibits  all  the  well-known  characteristic^ 
of  the  Tai-shan  languages,  i.e.  a  large  proportion  of  Mo^ 
and  Kuenlimic  words,  especially  of  Chinese.  But  the  only 
ideological  indices  illustrated  are  2  4  6.^  The  Pai-y  hav« 
a  writing  of  their  own,  apparently  connected  with  the  o\^ 
Ahom  character.  A  MS.  on  slips  of  wood  has  lately  reach^** 
the  British  Museum. 

1  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  MS.  986.  .  ^ 

'  Abel  Remusat  was  mistaken  when  he  stated  {o.e.  p.  12J  that  "les  ^*'*^^ 

Pa-pe-tti'/ou  sont  des  dialectes  plus  ou  moins  corrompus  de  la  langne  psri^  ^ 

Chinois." 
*  Cf.  my  Beginningt  of  Writing,  §  175. 
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**  116.  Numerous  tribes  of  the  Tai-shan  race  have  migrated 
^rly  out  of  the  present  S.  W.  boundaries  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Their  first  chief  seat  was  at  Muanglong,  on  the  Shweili  river, 
near  the  modem  borders  of  Yunnan  S.W.,  under  the  com-* 
mand  of   a   leader  named   E'ullyi.      This    fact,    which   is 
recorded  in  a  Shan  chronicle  preserved  in  Manipur,  coincides 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  with  the  southern  advance  of 
the  Ngai-Lao  in  the  first  century  before  77  a.d.,  reported 
in  the  Chinese  annals  of  the  After  Han  dynasty.^     "We 
<jannot  follow  them  in   their  subsequent  development  into 
numerous  states,  important  and  unimportant,  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula;^  the  kingdom  of  Siam  being  now  the 
most  important. 

"117.  Notwithstanding  their  political  divisions,  they  all, 
Shans,  Laocians,  and  Siamese,  speak  one  and  the  same  lan- 
guage divided  into  several  dialects  slightly  divergent  one 
from  the  other.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  description 
o{  their  similarities  and  differences,  as  we  should  trespass 
the  limits  assigned  to  our  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remind  our  readers  that  all  the  probabilities,  the  amount 
of  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  certainty,  show  that  the 
Tai-Shan  linguistic  formation  has  taken  place  in  historical 
times  in  Pre-China.  It  has  evolved  from  the  intermingling 
<>f  southern  languages  belonging  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
<jlu8ively,  to  the  Mon  type,  with  Chinese  and  other  languages 
oi  the  Kuenlunic  family.  The  mental  crudeness  of  the 
former  has  permitted  them  to  preserve  their  ideology,  and 
^^en  to  impose  it  partially  on  several  of  the  Kuenlunic 
languages,  such  as  the  Chinese  and  the  Karengs.  The  Tai- 
ohan  vocabulary  is  thoroughly  mixed,  to  such  an  extent  that 
<^ne-third  of  its  words  are  common  with  the  ancient  words 

Sou  Han  Shu,  bk.  civi.     Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  The  Cradle  of  the  Shan 

f«<».  pp.  37,  62  ;  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  Hittory  of  Burma,  p.  12  ;  the  BritUh 

^f*rma  Gazetteer,  Tol.  i.  pp.  173-176  (Rangoon,  1880,  4to.). 

^    Cf.  Ney  Elias,  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Sham  in   Upper 

^•"Hwr  and  Western  Yunnan,  Calcutta,  1876.    And  besides,  Dr.  J.  Anderson's 

^^P^rtonthe  Expedition  to  Western  YUnnan,  Calcutta,  1871  ;  cf.  also  Mr.  Holt 

°-  flillett's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Shans,  pp.  327-371  of  A.  R.  Colquhoun's 

xy!^^99t  the  Shans,  London,  1886.    For  a  classification  of  these  languages,  cf. 

^W,  §{  223,  226. 
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of  the  Mandarin  Ohin^se.^  It  has  given  up  its  former 
numerals,  keeping  only,  as  usual  in  such  case,  the  words  for 
one  and  two,  and  has  adopted  the  Kuenlunic  numerals.' 
The  language  has  deyeloped  tones  originally  as  a  compensa- 
tion by  natural  equilibrium  to  the  phonetic  losses  under- 
gone in  the  everlasting  process  of  intermingling.^  Both 
the  Siamese  and  Shan  languages  have  been  the  object  of 
serious  works,  such  as  grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  now 
permit  their  scientific  study .^     Their  ideological  standard 

1  Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  On  the  Hittory  of  the  Archaic  Writing  and  Taiiy 
London,  1882,  p.  8,  and  Joum,  Roy.  Aeiat.  Sne.  vol.  xiv.  p.  803.  I  was  not 
aware  then  that  in  1867  Dr.  Schonn  had  published  at  Stettin  (8yo.  24  pp.)i 
Das  Siamesische  und  das  Chiuesisefiej  a  pampnlet  in  which  he  pointe  out  a  certiuii 
number  of  glossarial  affinities  between  the  Mandarin  and  Hokkien  Chinese  diilecU 
and  the  Siamese.  But  to  be  effective,  the  comparison  must  bear  on  the  ancient 
forms  of  the  Chinese  words,  and  not  on  the  modem  decayed  forms.  1  he  archaisms  of 
the  Chinese  dialects  of  the  S.  W.  (Amoy,  Hokkien)  have  misled  Dr.  Forchhammer, 
of  Rangoon,  in  his  Ifotcs  on  the  Languages  and  Dialects  Spoken  in  British  Burm* 
(1884),  pp.  5-6,  to  the  exaggerated  supposition  that  these  dialects  present  a  larger 
number  of  Shan  affinities  than  the  Chinese  dialects  of  the  North.  I  have  jost 
seen  in  the  British  Burma  Gazetteer ,  vol.  i.  p.  176,  a  footnote  by  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Cushing,  in  which  he  states  having  recognized  many  Chinese  affinities  in  the  old 
Chinese  words.     Cf.  also  §  55  of  the  present  work. 

'  These  similarities,  which  are  the  result  of  intermingling  and  reciprocal  loans, 
have  misguided  many  scholars  to  the  wrong  view  that  Chinese  and  Siamese  wer» 
originally  cognate.  History  and  grammar  show  this  hypothesis  to  be  basele^. 
The  author  of  7 he  Relation  of  Chinese  to  Siamese  and  Cognate  JJialeets^  in  T^* 
Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal^  vol.  x.  pp.  276-280,  454-460,  has  Bis- 
understood  the  question  at  issue. 

'  On  this  question  of  tones,  cf.  §§  237,  238  below,  and  the  works  referred  to. 
The  Siamese  tones  have  been  studied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Caswell,  in  a  special  7r«/«» 
published  in  the  Siam  Repository,  The  Shan  tones  are  carefully  described  by 
the  Rev.  J.  N.  Cushing  in  his  Shan  Grammar.  Dr.  A.  Bastian,  in'his  interesting 
remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets  {Joum.  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.  1867),  ap- 
'*The  chief,  and  almost  the  only  difference  between  the  spoken  tongues  of  tbe 
Laos  and  of  the  Siamese  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  the  former  know  nothisf 
of  the  tones— the  artificial  display  of  which  constitutes  the  delight  of  a  Siameso 
speaker  '*  (p.  71).  In  which  case  the  Laocians  would  be  like  the  people  of  Ligor. 
otherwise  Nakhon-sri-Thammarat  or  Muang  Lakhon,  who  speal  Siamese  with 
an  even  deliver)',  without  any  regard  to  the  tonic  accents,  or  like  the  Japanese 
with  regard  to  the  Chinese  vforSs  they  have  adopted.  But  Dr.  Bastian  stand* 
alone  in  this  respect.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Cushing,  who,  with  his  usual  accnracTi 
could  not  help  making  this  remark,  says  nothing  about  such  a  striking  pecuu* 
arity.  Francis  Gamier  says  ( Voyage  d* exploration  en  Lido-Chine^  ii.  p.  495)  thata 
Siamese  individual  makes  himself  understood  without  trouble  wherever  Laocian 
is  spoken,  and  vice  versa.  Should  the  German  scholar  refer  only  to  the  writt^i 
characters,  he  would  be  right,  as  the  alphabets  used  by  the  Laocians  have  no  tonic 
marks,  nor  has  the  Shan  alphabet  any,  while  the  later  Siamese  alphabet  is  f^l 
well  up  in  this  respect. 

*  Tne  best  Siamese  grammar  is  that  of  J.  T.  Jones,  Grammar  of  the  5i«»«^ 
Language^  Bangkok,  1842.  Also  James  Low's  Grammar  of  the  That  or  Sismfff 
Language,  Calcutta.  1828,  4to.  ;  D.  J.  B.  Pallegoix,  Grammatica  linguet  Thah 
Bangkok,  1850,  4to. ;  L.  Ewald,  Grammatik  der  Tai  odtr  Siamesischen  Spruehtf 
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2  4  6  8  Yl.y  and  also  2  4  5  8  I.,  as  occasionally  in 
ocian  and  Shan,  which  Tariation  of  indices  shows  the 
xed  character  of  the  formation  to  which  they  belong. 

XIY.    The  Pks-Chinbsb  Tai-shan  Abobioinal  Dialects. 

Hybridized  and  Hybrid*, 

"  118.  The  Lien  Miao  ^  'Q  dialect,  otherwise  that  which 
spoken  by  the  Miao-tze  of  Lientchou  in  the  N.W.  of 
uangtung  province,  is  known  to  us  through  a  vocabulary  of 
me  58  vocables,  which  has  been  published  with  care  by  Deka 
1867.^  It  may  prove  useful  to  reproduce  it  here :  Sun, 
w;  moon,  lo;  rain,  bun  Mn;  water,  ng,  ni;  fire,  t6;  night, 
^g  mang;  noon,  nai  teng;  early,  tiin  t6.  Man,  keng  miu, 
tn  ming ;  woman,  aha  mm  ;  child,  a  kui,  ho  kdm ;  girl,  ttmg 
'^ng ;  daughter,  tung  lung ;  son,  fam  t^ong.  Pork,  teng  koi ; 
•g,  a  ku ;  ox,  ng ;  duck,  dp  ;  pig,  teng  ;  chicken,  a  kui ; 
nd  a  pd'y  foot,  d  t*au;  ear,  a  biu  ;  eye,  mori  teng;  mouth, 
i;  rice,  d  mi ;  white  rice,  tdmpd  ka ;  wheat,  mdpo ;  maize, 
*'  ti ;  millet,  ma  tan  ad.  Handkerchief,  so  chim ;  cloth,  ti  ; 
tton,  md  min ;  thread,  sat.  Sickle,  nydm  to ;  plough,  t ; 
ke,  pa ;  hoe,  kd  ng.  My  son,  pu  na  tan.  1,  a ;  2,  pi ; 
p6;  iypS;  5, pa;  6,  to ;  7,  i ;  8,  yik ;  9,  yau,  ku ;  10,  ch'it. 
eep,  pui  mdn  ;  sit,  h^ ;  stand,  fu  ke ;  go,  md ;  walk,  nyang 
^y  yang  chu.  Eat  rice,  niem  nung,  chim  nung ;  cross  by  boat, 
i(mg;  carry  water,  tdm  nei;  cook  rice,  chu  nong. 

ipzig,  1881.  Dictionaries:  Dietionarium  Latinum  Thai^  ad  mum  mittionit 
t^tentist  Bangkok,  1850. 4to. ;  Pallegoix,  Dietionarium  Lingua  That  aive  Siam- 
^i  Paris,  1854,  fol. ;  (J.  Leyden)  A  Compnrative  Vocabulary  of  the  Barma^ 
*%w,  and  Thai  Languagen^  Serampore,  1810.  And  for  the  Shan:  J.  N. 
"hing,  Grammar  of  the  Shan  Language ^  Rangoon,  1871 ;  Elementary  Hand" 
>i  of  the  Shan  Language,  Rangoon,  1880 ;  Shan  and  English  Dictionaryt 
'itgoon,  1881.  Cf.  also  L.  de  Rosny,  Quelquee  observations  sur  la  langue  siamoise 
wn  eeritwe,  Paris,  1855;  W.  Schott,  Ueber  die  sogenannten  Indo-Chinesisehe 
[^hen  intonderheit  dat  eiamesisehe,  Berlin,  1856;  D.  Ad.  Bastian,  Spraehver^ 
^hmde  Studien  mit  brnonderer  Beruckeichtigung  der  indo-chinesisehen  Spraehen, 
'prig,  1870 ;  Ernst  Euhn,  Ueber  Herkunft  und  Spraehe  der  tranegangetisehen 
'^ktTy  Miinchen,  1883, 4to. ;  K.  Himly,  Ueber  die  einsilbigen  eprachen  dee  sudbst" 
^  Atiene^  pp.  281-295  of  Techmer's  Zeitschrift  fur  Sprachwissentchaftj  vol. 
Upzig,  1884.  And  also  Prof.  G.  von  der  Gabelentz.  Sur  la  powbilitS  de 
ynr  w*e  affinity gineahgique  entre  les  langues  dilet  Jndo-Chinoises  (IV.  Congr. 
'e&tal,  Firenze,  1878,  p.  283)  ;  Dr.  Era.  Forchhammer,  Indo-Chinese  Languages 
^« Indian  Antiquary,  July,  1882).  Also  Brown,  Comparison  of  Indo-Chinese 
^rnges,  Calcutta,  1837. 

Spoken  Language  of  the  Miau-tsz  and  other  Aborigines,  in  Notes  and  Queries 
China  and  Japan,  Tol.  i.  pp.  131-132  (Hongkong,  1867,  8yo.). 
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"  119.  The  more  numerous  affinities  of  this  vocabulary 
common  to  the  Seng  Miao,  Eih  lao,  Tsing  Miao,  and  P^^ 
Miao.  Class-articles,  if  any,  are  not  apparent,  excepting  fov 
the  parts  of  the  body,  whose  names  in  several  instances  ar^e 
preceded  by  d-.  The  numerals  1  to  7  are  Mon;  8  is  a 
variant  of  the  type  common  to  Sheng,  Peh,  Blue  Miao, 
Pan-y,  Pan-yao  and  Long-ky  Miao.  The  numerals  9  and  10 
are  mere  variants  of  the  Kuenlunic. 

"  As  ideology,  the  postposition  of  the  object  to  the  verb 
is  the  only  certain  point ;  the  postposition  of  the  adjectire 
is  also  pretty  sure,  and  the  preposition  of  the  genitive  is 
only  made  probable.     The  indices  will  apparently  be  1  4  6. 

**  120.  The  HoTHA  Shan  tribes,  on  the  S.W.  borders  of 
Yunnan,  'a  not  very  tall  people,'  speak  a  Shan  dialect, 
lately  hybridized  by  Chinese  influence.  A  vocabulary  of 
179  words  including  the  numerals  and  four  short  sentences 
have  been  compiled  by  Dr.  J.  Anderson  of  Calcutta.^  It  is 
mixed  up  of  words  from  neighbouring  tribes,  Kakhyen  and 
Li- so,  besides  the  Chinese.  The  ideological  indices  14  6 
only  are  illustrated  in  the  aforesaid  documents. 

"  121.  This  dialect  of  the  Shan  is  not  the  only  one  in  this 
region  which  displays  proofs  of  hybridism.  The  Khamti,* 
who  have  extended  into  Assam,  have  been  strongly  impressed 
in  race  and  language  by  the  Kakhyens  or  Singphos,'  amongst 

1  Riport  on  the  Expedition  to  Wetttem  Yunnan  vid  BhamS,  pp.  99-101, 40M09- 
*  For  the  Ehamti,  cf.  William  Robinson,  Khamti  Grammar^  pp.  sll-SlS,  o^ 
Journ.  Aaiat.  Soc.  Bevg.  1849,  vol.  iviii. ;  Rev.  N.  Brown,  Khamti  Vocabular^w 
pp.  342-349,  ibid. ;  P^re  Desgodins,  Vocabulaire  Kham  di  Jdou  oua,  in  M»^ 
principaux  det  langues  de  certainet  tribui  qui  habitent  let  botda  du  Lan'iMm^ 
Kiang^  du  Lou-tze  Kiang^  et  Irrawady^  Bullet.  Soc.  Geographie  de  Paris,  1872- 
Mr.  Edouard  Lorgeou,  who  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  Khamtis,  wto^ 
about  the  latter  some  Remdrquet  relatives  au  vocabulaire  du  Mouhoa,  p.  28  o^ 
Bulletin  de  la  Society  Academique  Indo-Chinoisey  vol.  i.  Paris,  1881.    Major  C^« 
R.  Macgregor  has  published  a  vocabulary  of  500  Khamti  words,  along  witlitl>^ 
Singpho  Vocabulary  which  accompanies  his  Singpho  Grammar.  ^ 

'  For  the  Kakhyen  or  Singpho.  cf.  William  Robinson,  Singpho  Orammur,  m^ 
Vocabulary,  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal^  1849,  vol.  xviii. ;  J.  N.  Gushing,  Grut^^ 
matieal  Sketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Lavguage^  pp.  395-4 16  of  Journ.  Roy.  Atitt.  Stf^" 
1880,  vol.  lii. ;  C.  R.  Macgregor,  Outline  Singpho  Grammary  and  Vocabul«ry» 
Shillong,  1887 ;  P.  A.  Bigandet,  Comparative  Vocabulary  of  Shan,  Ka-k^i^^ 
and  Palaong,  and  J.  R.  Logan,  The  Kakying^  in  pp.  221-232  of  Journal  of  t^^ 
Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1858,  n.s.  vol.  ii. ;  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  a  Kakhj^^** 
vocabulary  of  250  words,  m  his  Report,  above  quoted,  pp.  400-408.  Also  s»<»J 
grammatical  remarks  by  Dr.  Forchhammer,  in  Notes  on  th$  Zanguaget  m^^ 
LialeetM  Spoken  in  British  Burma,  Rangoon,  1884. 
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-other  tribes  of  cognate  stock.  Though  their  vocabulary  is 
still  strongly  Tai-shan  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  bo 
denied,  their  ideology,  following  the  admixture  of  blood,  has 
deviated  from  the  ideological  standard  2  4  6  8  VI.  of  the 
Ta'i-shan  family,  and  displays  the  indices  2  4  5  8  III.,  which 
show  a  large  adoption  of  the  Kakhyen  ideology  14  5  8  III., 
which  is  also  that  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  group. 

"  122.  The  Li  Jen  tf^  A,  also  Wu  jen  g|  A»^  of  the 
great  island  of  Hainan,  are  apparently  a  mixed  population 
made  up  chiefly  of  refugees  from  the  non-Chinese  tribes  of 
the  Chinese  continent.  The  following  vocabulary  is  due  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Robert  Swinhoe :  ^ 

"Heaven,  iaifa;^  sun,  (sa  ran;^  moon,  leu  nan;  star,  ia 
plao;^  earth,  fan;^  water,  nam  J  Fsither,  pah;  ^  mother, 
^P*  pat  pat  ya ;  ®  elder  brother,  /  yong ;  younger  brother, 
h  ong ;  elder  sister,  k*au ;  younger  sister,  hu  ong ;  son,  ta  bo 
»wn ;  daughter,  ta  bo  p*ai  ko.  Bird,  tat;^^  sheep,  chH;  cat, 
V^J^g  nai}^  Head,/«  trw,  daUy  tea  la  ku  gan;  eyes,  ucha;  ears, 
%  tsun  shtty  seng  ska;  mouth,  motn,  pom;  hand,  tarn;  foot, 
^  ok.  Eat  rice,  k'an  ka,  lu  fa ;  to  smoke,  lu  ju ;  tobacco  pipe, 
^^^ja.  Knife,  kliu  ka;  one  bow,  tan  tat;  two  arrows,  teu 
i^«*t  tiek ;  man's  house,  hau  po  plungao.  I,  puny^^  hau  or  ho ; 
thou,  meu ;  he,  pun ;  this,  pat  heu ;  that,  pai  neu  Many, 
'^* ;  few,  to ;  bad,  teh  tuy.  Sixty  years,  tumfo  tai ;  morning, 
^^ ;  evening,  ko  fan.  Have,  du ;  shoot,  cheu.  Yes,  man ; 
^^>  uei.  1,  tan,  kii,  ch'H ;  2,  tow,  do,  tau ;  3,  tsu,  su,  fu ;  4, 
^^  ^»  mny  ahao ;  5,  pah^  ma,  pa  ;  6,  tum,  nom,  tum ;  7,  to,  situ, 
^^  >    8,  ho,  du,  geu  :  9yfan,fen,fai;  10,  lapoom,  pu  at,  fu  at; 

J    On  the  Li-Jefif  cf.  Luh  Tze-yun,  T'unff  kU  sien  tehi,  ff.  10-12. 
3'^  ^r.  R.  S.  handed  hia  notes  to  Dr.  J.  Edkins,  who  inserted  the  words  in  his 
^^^^laryof  thel"       ^'   ' 
^f.  Siamese /a. 


3    ^^^•'■y  of  the  Miau  Dialects, 


5    ^i.  Siamese  sawan,  heaven, 
s    ^f.  Siamese  daw. 


,    ^f.  Siamese /iiw,  dust, 
^-f.  Siamese  nam. 
Of.  Siamese  joV. 

Of.  Siamese  p*u  yingy  woman  ;  m^,  mother. 
Of.  bird  in  Old  Chinese  and  Kareng. 
Clf.  Kareng  metiyatCj  maing-yaw^  cat. 

^f .  Chinese  '^  .    The  other  pronouns  are  Tai'-Shan. 


§ 

W 

u 
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11,  la  pun  wu\  12,  la  jnik  lau;  13,  la  pun  pih;  14,  lapuVo; 
15,  la  pu  ch'i;  16,  lu  pu  ch'it;  17,  la  pu  tu;  18,  la  pu  /^; 
100,  lau  ran ;  1000,  longeen.  How  old  are  you  ?  men  pu  kk 
hoe  pone  ? 

"  123.  The  glossarial  affinities  exhibit  a  Tai-Shan  parent- 
age, which  cannot  be  denied,  though  the  language  is  certainly 
not  pure,  and  shows  traces  of  other  influences.  In  the 
numerals,  for  instance,  which  are  given  in  two  or  thrpe 
series,  similarities  exist  with  those  of  some  tribes  of  Formoia. 
But  they  are  remote,  and  do  not  come  from  a  direct  relation- 
ship ;  they  are  apparently  survivals  of  a  former  state  of 
things,  previous  to  their  respective  migrations,  when  their 
various  ancestors  had  relations  between  themselves  on  the 
continent. 

"From  the  above  list  of  words,  three  of  the  ideological 
indices  may  be  inferred.  They  are  14  6  0.  Unfortunately 
the  fourth  indice,  that  which  refers  to  the  relative  position  of 
the  subject  and  verb,  is  not  exemplified. 

"  124.  The  Li  are  reputed  to  have  known  the  art  of 
writing,  which  they  seem  to  have  forgotten.  Capt.  J.  Calder' 
has  found  near  Yu-lin  kan  some  characters  scrawled  on  the 
walls  of  a  temple,  which  I  think  may  have  belonged  to 
the  writing  of  Tsiampa.^  "We  know  that  several  migrations 
from  the  latter  country  to  the  island  of  Hainan  took  place 
in  the  tenth  century.*  In  some  parts  of  the  island,  *tlieX» 
women  carry  a  piece  of  lacquered  wood,  on  which  are  written 
several  lines  of  a  ballad ;  the  writing  however  is  like  the 
wriggling  of  worms,  and  cannot  be  deciphered.'* 

'*  125.  Another  list  of  words  of  a  possibly  different  dialect, 
that  of  the  Loi,  has  been  written  down  in  Annam  by 
M.  J.  Moura,^  from  the  mouth  of  a  Chinaman,  who  had 


^  Notes  on  Hainan  and  its  Aborigines^  where  a  facsimile  is  gireo.  (^^ 
Review^  1882,  toI.  xi.  pp.  41-50. 

»  Cf.  my  Beginnings  of  Writing,  i.  45,  ii.  236.  236. 

'  D'Hervey  St.-Denys,  Ethnographie  des  peupies  strangers  de  Matomniin,  ^^• 
ii.  p.  647. 

•  B.  A.  Henry,  Lingnaniy  or  Interior  Vieics  of  Southern  China^  in(ivd\*f 
Travels  in  the  hitherto  Untraversed  Island  of  Ilainan^  London,  1885,  8to. 

*  J.  Moura,  Le  lioyaume  du  Cambodge,  i.  613. 
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oken  the  langaage  some  forty  years  before,  and  whose 
Bmory  was  not  quite  safe : 

"  Man«  nam ;  woman,  sabo ;  wife,  moa  ;  body,  nga ;  hand, 
ihean ;  finger,  aean ;  mouth,  mok ;  leg,  kwig.  Bull,  ngeak  -^ 
ttflfalo,  ngak ;  horse,  hi ;  duck,  hek.  Sky,  thoang ;  water,  tui ; 
re,/ai;  cold,  A:oa;  hot,  nguon.  Formerly,  Aom  ;  to-morrow, 
yt9o ;  now,  hau ;  far,  Iiofig ;  much,  tou  Tree,  chheang ;  bam- 
K)o,Mofl;  flower,  Ao;  house,  «{i;  wax,  wwk?.  Beautiful,  jt?A^a ; 
^tite,  /w^w? ;  blue,  suum ;  great,  tang.  Buy,  joertw^ ;  love, 
^1  go,  jJ^flw;  be  afraid,  k4a\  drink,  cA^a;  break,  ^Aoac; 
mderstand,  kh^an\  ask,  ^/*o;  give,  io\  sleep,  wwr;  go  in, 
^ng\  eat,  cA^a. 

"There  are  many  Tai-shan  affinities  in  this  list,  but  there 
re  also  numerous  words  which  differ  from  the  Li  dialect. 
lere  are  no  instances  illustrating  the  ideology. 

"126.  But  the  distinction  between  the  Li  and  the  Lot 
I  by  no  means  established,  and  may  be  simply  a  local 
ifference  of  pronunciation  for  the  same  name ;  in  the  same 
''ay,  the  differences  of  vocabulary  may  be  simply  regional 
^uliarities  of  one  and  the  same  language,  unsettled  and  not 
^ed,  as  becomes  to  languages  without  literature  or  writing. 

XV.    Thb  Frb-Chime8B  Abobioinal  Negritos. 

"127.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  of  this  dwarfish 
^e,  which  formerly  were  settled  in  China  proper,  have  not 
^ft  any  modem  representative  that  we  know  of.  Such  tribes 
^H  in  proximity  to  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  about  2116  B.C.,. 
^len  the  latter  already  immigrated  into  the  Flowery  Land,  and 
ivanced  eastwards  of  the  great  southern  bend  of  the  Yellow 
^iver.  Some  tribes  of  the  same  race  are  spoken  of  in  the  fabu- 
>U8  geography  of  the  Shan  hdi  king,  a  few  centuries  previous 
^  the  Christian  era,  and  in  later  writers,  circa  235  a.d.,  the 
linese  advanced  in  the  region  that  is  now  the  S.E.  of  their 
Ji-hni  province,  and  met  there  again  some  of  these  dwarfish 
ibes.^     We  hear  no  more  of  them  in  the  Chinese  annals ; 

^  I  hare  collected  all  the  available  information  on  the  matter  in  Chinese  soorces^ 
&  special  paper :  The  Fygmiet  of  the  Chinese  ;  A  CimUibution  to  the  Study  of 
r  Negrito  Race, 


in  the  Philippine  Islands  ;^  also 
regions.  Elsewhere,  in  the  Mai 
Archipelago,  and  the  Andaman 
perhaps,  more  like  one  another  t 
their  respective  surroundings; 
permit  any  inference  as  to  the  o 
pristine  language  of  their  race, 
dialects  spoken  by  the  Negrito  t 
two  like  groups  widely  distinct, 
we  recall  below  shows  exactly  w 
formerly  represented  in  the  Flc 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the 
Canchos,  and  Tjraos'  belong;  t! 
slightly  different  from  the  old  aj 
Pygmies/  of  the  Negritos  of  CI 
must  have  had  their  language 
Mon-Khmer  and  Tcham  surroun 


*  **  The  Negrito  languages  of  the  Phili] 
specimens  in  my  possession  (says  the  emin 
Leipzig),  to  enjoy  grammatical  systems  t( 
the  phonetic  means  employed,  to  those  o 
The  Languages  of  Melanesia^  in  Journ» 
489-490.  Dr.  H.  Kern,  of  Leide,  in  the 
henkunde  van  Nederiandsch- Indie y  4th  sei 
lan^age  a  character  thoroughly  Mala} 
with  the  Philippine  dialects,  with  certain 
of  the  family. 

*  This  is  shown  by  their  ideological  indi 
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XVI.     ThB  PrB-ChINB8B  AbOBIOINAL   IlCDOIfBSIANS. 

"  129.  In  the  second  part  of  the  present  work,'  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  striking  influence  exercised  by  a  special 
9tock  of  languages  on  certain  ancient  texts  in  Chinese 
character,  written  at  a  time  and  in  a  region  where  the 
Chinese,  in  their  advance  towards  the  west  of  China  proper, 
bad  fallen  into  contact  with  some  native  tribes,  Indonesian 
n  their  customs,  and  therefore,  judging  from  this  influence, 
ndonesian  also  in  language.  The  former  population  of  tho 
3uiitry  has  been  so  completely  swept  away  by  the  Chinese, 
lat  no  distinct  remains  have  been  hitherto  pointed  out. 
[o'wever,  we  do  not  despair  of  hearing  of  some  surviving 
ribe  of  Indonesians  still  taking  refuge  in  an  out-of-the-way 
omer  of  the  mountains,  such  as  in  the  Peiling  range,  west 
>f  the  province  of  Fuhkien,  and  having  preserved  something 
}f  their  older  language.^    Anyhow,  in  the  present  state  of 

^  §  23,  aboTe. 

*  On  tiie  surviving  rude  tribes  of  this  part,  cf .  Geo.  Minchin,  A  Race  of  Men 

wd  Women  Living  at  Pei-ling^  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  China  and  Japan,  1870, 

vol.  iv.  pp.  121-122.     From  their  reported  tradition  these  seem  to  belong  to  tha 

Pong  race.    Rev.  R.  N.  Lion,  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  South  Chekiang,  in  The  Chinese 

Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal,  1875,  p.  261.     Martini  in  the  seventeenth  and 

Harco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  mentioned  such  tribes.     But  nothing 

bas  hitherto  been  said  of  their  language.    The  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  has  publishea 

A  Vitii  to  the  *  Dog-eared  Barbarians '  or  HUl-PeopU  llj    ^  near  Foo  ehow,  ia 

1886  (iWi.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  265-268),  who  call  themselves  Sia-bo,  and  are  apparently 

the  same  as  those  aescribed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Minchin.    They  claim  to  have  come 

from  the  Canton  province.     The  following  triple  list  of  words,  to  which  I  subjoin 

the  so-called  Chmese,  and  the  Hakka  numerals,  come  from  the  above-quoted 

article: 

Chinese. 

icha 
shui 
tcu{k 
shu 
ti 

tien 

jen  {nj'en). 
tso 
kiao 
pi{t 
tche 
tze 

mai{k 
niu 
mao 
shou 
kio{k 


English. 

SlA-BO. 

FUHTCHOU. 

Hakka. 

tea 

tehy 

da 

ts*a 

water 

ssU 

•       m 

jut 

shui 

house 

lau 

tchUo 

iouk 

tree 

shu 

teheu 

shu 

earth 

ft 

ds 

ft 

heaven 

Cong 

Vieng 

fen 

man 

nging 

nbng 

ngin 

nt 

tch'6 

soi 

ts'6 

sedan 

kHun 

gieu 

y» 

pen 

bik 

bek 

yut 

paper 
word 
wheat 

•  • 

J* 
tch'i 

ma 

•      • 

jat 

J9 
mah 

tshi 

s 
mak 

cow,  ox 
hat 

ngaou 

ngu 

ngu 

haod 
foot 

mo 
ssiu 

mo 
tehUu 

man 
shu 

giok 

k'a 

kyok 
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our  knowledge,  we  must  be  content  with  the  indirect  liuguistic 
proof  here  mentioned,  besides  a  knowledge  of  several  di^eda 
membra,  now  representatives  scattered  west,  south,  and  east 
of  the  former  Indonesian  dialects  on  the  soil  of  the  present 
China. 

"  130.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Gyarung,  common 
on  the  north  borders  of  Tibet  and  China,  so  far  apart  from 
their  cognates  in  language,  and  also  their  smaller  stature 
compared  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  shows  them  to  be 
a  displaced  population.  Let  us  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  the  leadership  of  Shun,  when  the  Chinese  made  their  first 
advance  into  Honan,  some  tribes  hostile  to  them  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  west,^  and  we  may  accept  the  Chinese  statement 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of  these  removed  tribes,  noir, 
much  altered  by  the  surrounding  influences.  The  remoTed 
people  were  a  northern  portion  of  the  San  Miao,  whoee 
central  quarters  lay  around  the  Po-yang  lake,  and  also  to 
the  north  of  the  Yang-tze  kiang.  The  descendants  of  these 
Miao  now  in  the  S.W.  prove  in  their  languages  to  have 
common  features  with  that  of  the  Gyarung,  a  name  which, 


English. 

SiA-BO.         Fdhtchou. 

Hakka.            Chikissb. 

mouth 

•    • 
J0» 

teh'oi 

tsoi                     tsui 

field 

t*anff 

leh^eng 

fen                     iien 

rice 

mei 

mi 

mi                       mi 

bridge 

k'iu 

gio 

Wyau                 kiao 

stone 

tthiah 

sioh 

shak                    »he{k 

vegetable 

tch'oi 

teh'ai 

U'oi                    tsai 

boat 

ishiong 

»ung 

t'yang                tchuen 

Girl 

S.  ju  niong  giang 

t 

Boj     S.  diang  buo  gitmg 

F.  bung  ngukjdi 

F.  tehUong  bujoi 

"EL.  a-ttyau-moi 

H.  a  tsyau  {tsai) 

C.  ku'tiiang 

G.  timg  tie 

one 

ek 

sioh 

y*<               y«P    .. 

two 

yong 

lang 

nye                     erh,  (w")  l^ 

three 

Bang 

sang 

sahm                  Mtt  (im) 

four 

»i 

se 

see                      ttt 

five 

ng 

ngo 

ng                      wn  (n$u) 

six 

luk 

lek 

luk                     lu{k 

seven 

UKik 

tchUk 

U'ut                   tti{t 

eight 

bah 

biak 

paht                   pa{t 

nine 

giu 

gau 

kiu                     kiu 

ten 

hsik 

tek 

ship                    shiif 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  ideology.    The  words  show  that  this  people  hadgi^ 
up  their  own  language  and  fulopted  dialectal  Chinese. 
1  Shucking,  II.  i.  11. 
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the  way,  is  said  to  be  nothiDg  else  than  a  Tibetan  sur- 
me.^ 

"  131.  The  chief,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  only,  data  on 
eir  language  are  those  given  by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  in 
$53.^  These  consist  of  a  vocabulary  of  176  words  and  a 
w  remarks,  given  at  the  same  time  as  six  other  vocabularies 
l  Northern  Tibet,  and  also  in  another  paper.  The  venerable 
:Iiolar,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  material  about 
le  little-known  languages  of  that  region,  was  struck  by  the 
)inplicated  system  of  prefixes  and  infixes  affixed  to  the 
erb  in  Gyarung  similar  to  that  of  the  Tagala,  and  in  order 
)  show  their  relationship,  in  speaking  of  the  Gyarung  verb, 
B  made  use  purposely  of  the  statements  of  Leyden '  about 
te  said  language  spoken  in  the  Philippines. 

"132.  Owing  to  its  long  continuance  under  Tataric 
ifluences,  the  Gyarung  has  adopted  the  ideological  indices 

the  Altaic  class,  namely  13  5  8  III.,  as  well  as  something 

the  phenomenon  known  as  vowel-harmony  by  the  harmoni- 
ition  of  the  prefixed  vowel  with  that  of  the  significative 
)cable.     And  through  the  paramount  influence  of  Tibetan, 

has  adopted  the  Kuenlunic  numerals ;  though  preserving 
3  older  ones,  as  is  often  the  case,  for  special  uses  of  one  and 
ro.  But  it  has  preserved  eastern  features  other  than  the 
implicated  prefixed  system.  The  numeral  auxiliaries,  or 
gregatives,  and  the  class-prefixes  inherent  to  the  former 
ate  of  the  language,  have  not  disappeared. 
"133.  They  have  been  strongly  assailed  by  decay  from 
3ar  and  tear  in  unfavourable  surroundings,  but  something 

them  remains,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.     There  is  no  list 

'  Thoagh  perhaps  a  compound  of  Oj/a  *  foreign,'  in  Tibetan,  and  a  native  name 
nf  or  Mun^. 

I  Journal  of  the  Atiatie  Society  of  Bengal,  toI.  ixii.  p.  121,  reprinted  in 

eetionefrom  the  Secorde  of  the  Oovemmeni  of  Bengal^  No.  xxviL  p.  173  (Cal- 

Ja,  1867);  and  in  his  book  on  The  Languaget  and  Literature  of  Nepal  and 

m  (London,  1874,  8to.),  part  ii.  pp.  66-82.    And  also  instances  given  in  his 

ty  on  the  Mongolian  Jffinitiee  of  the  Caueasiane,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Atiatie 

■»*^y  of  Bengal^  vol.  xiiL  pp.  26-76.  Thej  display  the  ideological  indices 
»  6  8  III. 

\  In  his  paper  still  valuable.  On  the  Languagee  and  Literature  of  the  Indo- 
•MM  Nattona,  in  Atiatie  Beuarchety  1808,  vol.  x.  p.  209.  Reprinted  with 
>hographical  notes  by  Dr.  R.  Rost  in  Mitcellaneou*  Fapera  relating  to  Indo~ 
►MM  (London,  1886,  2  vols.),  I.,  pp.  84-171. 
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given  of  tbe  segregatives,  and  only  one  instance  is  set  foith 
by  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson  with  tbe  statement  tbat  tbey  exist 
in  tbe  language.  But  the  class-prefixes  are  largely  ex- 
emplified in  the  vocabulary,  yet  the  compiler  has  not  con- 
sidered them  with  the  attention  they  deserve.  He  has  not 
seen  that  the  present  state  is  one  of  disorder  arising  from  a 
decay  not  balanced  by  the  usual  regeneration  resulting  frotn 
linguistic  surroundings  of  an  identical  stock.  He  has  also 
only  seen  some  of  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  recognize 
four  prefixes  to  nouns  A;-,  t-,  6-,  and  r-,  corresponding  in  a 
rough  way,  yet  not  in  all  the  individual  cases,  to  the  k-,  /-, 
P'y  and  /-  of  the  Miao  languages  of  China.  In  some  cas^ 
the  vowel  of  tbe  prefix  has  been  changed,  and  even  nasalized, 
to  match  with  that  of  the  vocable  of  signification.  In  cases 
of  an  8  initial  to  the  latter,  the  t  prefix  has  fused  into  it* 
Another  alteration  is  the  preponderance  taken  by  the  dental 
prefix  over  the  others ;  not  only  superseding  the  less  frequent 
r-+  and  6-+  by  superaddition  and  the  k"+  altogether,  but 
also  showing  a  remarkable  tendency  to  become  mere  signs  of 
parts  of  speech;  the  (-+  absorbing  all  the  nouns  and  tie 
k-+  remaining  with  a  more  extensive  field  the  prefix  for 
adjectives  and  verbs.^ 

"  134.  In  glossary  the  affinities  of  the  Gyarung  are  widi 
the  Miao  (Blue)  of  Kueitchou,  the  Tayal  of  Formosa,  ani 
especially  the  non-Kareng  substratum  of  the  Toungthus  of 
Burma,  all  apparently  branching  off  a  long  time  ago  froo 
a  former  common  stock.  The  resemblances  are  extensive 
with  the  Toungthus,  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  die 
vocabulary,  except  this  important  difference,  that  the  latt«r 
under  the  Sgau-Kareng  influence  has  apparently  given  np 
the  use  of  class-prefixes. 

"  135.  Another  remark  may  be  added  in  winding-up  that 
concerns  the  Gyarung;  the  monosyllables  seem  tobestronglj 
objectionable  to  its  linguistic  sense,  and  almost  in  everj 
case  where  a  vocable  is  diminished  to  an  open  syllable  by 
contraction  or  wear  and  tear,  analogy  or  otherwise,  a  prefa 

1  Nearly  all  the  adjectiyes  exhibit  the  prefix  ^-,  while  75  per  cent,  of  the  ts^ 
hare  the  prefix  ta-. 
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is  sure  to  be  added.  A  single  syllable  in  this  language,  as  in 
80  many  others,  does  not  present  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  mind 
to  stand  upon  and  admit  from  its  single  sound,  the  concrete 
meaning  generally  required  by  a  low  standard  of  mental 
force.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  so-called  monosyllabic 
languages  of  S.E.  Asia,  at  large  and  in  particular.^ 

"  136.  The  TouNGTHDS  of  Burma  are  generally  looked  upon 
as  Karengs  for  all  purposes;  but  this  handy  explanation  of 
a  diflScult  problem   of  ethnology  has  become  insufficient.^ 
Proofs  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  their  Kareng  character 
is  not  more  than  a   varnish  which   disappears   under  the 
pressure  of  criticism.      The  Sgau-Kareng  affinities  are  ap- 
parently loan-words  of  recent  date,  and  the  other  Kareng 
affinities  are  words  borrowed  in  common  by  the  Karengs  and 
the  Toungthus  from  the  Mon  stock.^ 

"  137.  They  call  themselves  Pan-yau  (also  Pa-o),  a  name 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  Pan-ym  *  tribes,  and  also  Pan-yu, 
the  old  name  of  Canton  territory.  And  they  claim  Thatun^ 
&8  their  ancient  capital,  wrested  from  them  by  the  Mon- 
Peguans ;  they  declare  that  its  name  is  derived  from  Tha-too, 
the  word  for  'laterite*  in  their  language,  and  of  which  mineral 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  this  old  city  chiefly  consist.  They 
must  have  come  down  at  an  early  period,  about  the  Christian 
era,  into  the  peninsula.^ 

*  On  the  illusions  about  monosyllabism,  cf.  below,  }  204. 

'  Oq  the  Toungthus,  cf.  Dr.  Ad.  Bastian,  Joum.  May,  Asiat,  Soe,  1868. 
^riluh  Burma  Gazetteer,  i.  186-188. 

Br.  Forchhammer,  in  Notes  on  the  Languciges  and  Dialects  Spoken  in  British 
^l^^na,  p.  11.  The  Re?.  C.  Bennett,  to  Rangoon,  p.  16,  and  Mr.  P.  H  Martyr, 
^  HraQngmya,  p.  16,  testify  in  the  same  place  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
Tomigthn  dialect  m  comparison  with  the  Kareng  dialects. 

*  Cf.  above,  }  69. 

'Situated  on  a  tidal  creek  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  and  formerly 
^njportant  sea-port.  Cf.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  History  of  Burma,  pp.  27-28. 
Bf-  Em.  Forchhammer,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Early  History  and  Geography  of 
^^tith  Burma,  Rangoon,  1883,  toI.  i.  p.  3,  claims  the  P&li  name  Saddhamanagara 
^  the  ori^al  appellative  of  Thatdn,  but  this  is  merely,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
*^  graftmg  of  a  P^  etymology  upon  a  foreign  and  previous  name.  We  hear  of 
^  port  £om  Chinese  sources  about  the  Cnristian  era  as  Ta-tan,  afterwards 
'l^pted  in  Chinese  phonology  into  Ta-tsin^  and  one  of  the  several  appearances 
^  tlus  geographical  denomination.  About  Tartan  ^^Ta'tsin,  cf.  Terrien  de 
^^nperie,  TtCs  Sinim  of  Isaiah  not  the  Chinese,  p.  46  of  The  Babylonian  and 
^^tai  Record,  January,  1887. 

'  Albert  Fytche,  Burma  Fast  and  Fresent,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 

fhiL  Trans.  1885-6.  81 
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'*  138.  Their  glossarial  affinities  with  the  non-Chinese  tribes 
of  China  are  similar  to  those  of  Gyarung,  with  whom  the 
large  proportion  of  similar  words  indicates  a  close  relation- 
ship, though  remote  in  time,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  pre?ioas 
page  (§  134). 

"  139.  The  Tayal  of  Formosa,^  and  probably  some  other 
dialects  of  the  same  great  island  opposite  the  Chinese  coast 
of  Fuhkien,  are  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  survey,  not  because 
these   dialects,    ipsis   verbis^   were  formerly   spoken  on  the 
mainland  of  Pre-China,  but  simply  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  made  up  greatly  of  linguistic  elements  which  have  beea 
carried  thence  to  the  island.     The  uninterrupted  introduction 
of  linguistic  and  ethnical  elements  from  the  Philippines,  the 
Celebes,  the  Liu-kiu  islands,  etc.,  have  blended,  often  beyond 
recognition,  all  the  original  characteristics.     Add  to  these 
the  important  Chinese  influence  always  proceeding,  also  the 
temporary  and  casual  Dutch,  Spanish,  Malay  influences  and 
others  which,  though  left  undescribed,  must  never  be  neglected 
when  dealing  with  uncultured  tribes;  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  in  some  cases  the  relationship  of  the  broken 
dialects  of  broken  tribes  must  be  given  up  in  despair.    The 
problems  are  further  complicated  like  those  in  question  her^ 
when  the  superimposition  and  intermingling  of  languages 
take  place,  for  the  most  part,  between  dialects  and  tongues^ 
variously  derived  and  diverged  from  branches  of  one  common 
stock.* 

"140.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  difficulties,  we  have 
still  to  mention  the  defective  character  of  the  documents 
which  we  have  to  work  upon.  A  dictionary  of  the  Favorlang 
dialect,  compiled  in  the  seventeenth  century;  grammatical 
notices  of    the  same;    a  vocabulary  with  sentences  in  the 

1  On  the  Tayal  and  its  group  of  dialects,  cf.  M.  Gu6rin,  VoeabuUire  du  ditUtff 
Tayal  ou  Aborighie  de  Vile  de  Formose,  in  BulUt.  Soe.  Oeogr.^  Paris,  1868,  !"• 
pp.  466-495  ;  L'Abb6  Favre,  Note  enr  la  langue  de»  Aborigine*  de  VxU  Fop^ 
et  remarques  aur  la  precedent  voeabulaire,  ibid.  pp.  496-607.  Mr.  E.  C.  Tauitof» 
in  his  valuable  paper  on  The  Aborigines  of  Northern  Fbrmoea  (Joum.  3V^* 
China  Branch  Roy,  Atiat.  Soe.  1876,  vol.  ix.  pp.  63-88)  has  given  a  vocabuItfT 
of  the  Kabaran  Pepohwan,  and  also  one  of  the  Yukan-Tayal. 

'  All  these  remarks  apply  as  well  to  the  greater  part  of  the  languages  ip<» 
of  in  this  work. 
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Tayal  dialect ;  texts  in  Favorlang,  Side'ic  and  Old  Pepohwan, 
with  short  lists  of  words  from  the  twenty  and  odd  other 
dialects,  form  the  whole  of  the  material  at  the  disposition 
of  scholars  for  study.^ 

''141.  In  the  search  after  the  relationship  of  languages, 
historical  information  and  geographical  convenience  must  not 
he  neglected.     The  great  island  of  Formosa,  in  proximity  to 
the  mainland,  could  not  have  received  its  populations  exclu- 
sively from  the  outside  islands.     Whatever  facilities  the 
currents  and  winds  may  have  given  to  the  numerous  migra- 
tions which,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  reached  its  shores 
south,  east,  and  north,  the  nearness  of  its  coasts,  in  full  view 
of  the  mainland,  was  a  sufficient  temptation  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Chinese  coast  to  venture  on  the  journey.     The 
pre-Ohinese  tribes  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  China  were 
addicted  to  seafaring,^  and  their  roving  habits  were  for  long 
an  obstacle  to  the  Chinese  advance.     When  compelled  to 
interfere  because   of   internecine   wars  between    the  local 
princes  of   native  states  in   110   B.C.,   the   Chinese   troops 
withdrew  as  soon  as  they  could,^  leaving  the  country  '  vacant,' 
as  they  say,  or  '  to  itself,'  as  we  understand  it.     The  soldiers 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  remained  several  centuries  before 
penetrating  there  again,  as  it  was  not  before  the  fifth  and 
wxth  centuries  that  the  country  of  Fuhkien  was  seriously 
<iolonized  and  incorporated  into  the  empire.     It  was  during 
tbis  intermediary   period  that   some  native  tribes,   driven 
Sradually  by  the  Chinese  private  colonists,  were  induced  to 
pass  over  the  channel  and  establish  themselves  on  the  great 
^ud  opposite  their  coasts. 

**142.  Shortly  after  their  definitive  settlement  in  the 
^gion  of  Fuhkien,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sui  dynasty 
(circa  593  a.d.),  the  Chinese  were  struck  by  the  sight  of  the 
^^t  island  and  the  reports  which  reached  them  concerning 
^^*   They  undertook  two  successive  expeditions ;  the  first  of 

For  the  detailed  bibliography,  cf .  my  Formo$a  Notet. 
.     "They  are  practised  in  aquatic  warfare,  and  skilful  in  the  management  of 
^^."  says  a  report  to  the  Chinese  Emperor  in  135  b.c. 

Cf.  the  forgoing  {  48. 


*A  *  «^  V  A  SnA  V  «  **  ■  ««  V  A\^  &A 


some  of  the  dialects  of  Forn 

1  have  shown  elsewhere^  tha 
were  none  other  than  the  non- 
range  north  of  Euang-si  and  ] 

"  143.  Glossarial  affinities  ai 
morphology  have  long  permi 
lationship  between  the  Favorla 
The  Tayal  was  subsequently  i 
and  the  Philippine  languages 
connection  was  admittedly  the 
myself  against  this  opinion, 
with  which  I  agree,  though 
ideological  indices  of  the  Phil 

2  3  6  7  IV.,  Bisaya  2  4  6  7 
IV.,  are  peculiar,  and  the  latt< 
in  the  Formosan  Sideic  2  4  | 
Tayal  and  Favorlang,  each  belc 
group,  exhibit  symptoms  of  i 
indices  are  1  J  6  7  V.  which, 
different  from  those  of  the  Ph 
in  words  are  not  restricted  to  t 
They  go  further  than  that,  an 
along  with  the  Pre-Chinese  ( 
family,  as  well  as  with  sever 
Eiienlunic  stock  of  languages 
of  their  greater  number  of  a1 
the  Kih-lao.  the  Nffan-Shun  1 
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conspicuous  in  the  Philippine  languages,  and  visible  also 
in  Tayal  and  Favorlang  of  Formosa  to  a  lesser  extent,  are 
met  with  in  the  aforesaid  non-Chinese  dialects  of  China, 
though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent  than  they  are  in  reality, 
l)ecau8e  of  the  deficiency  of  documents.  They  exist  on  a 
large  scale  in  Oyarung,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  section 
devoted  to  this  interesting  language. 

"144.  The  remarkable  ideological  indices  6  7,  common 
to  the  Formosan  Tayal,  Tsoo,  and  Favorlang,  and  to  the 
Tagala,  Bisaya,  and  Pampanga  of  the  Philippines,  which 
refer  to  the  postposition  of  the  noun-subject  and  noun-object 
to  the  verb,  are  illustrated  in  the  Pre-Chinese  soil  by  the 
influence  it  has  left  in  ancient  texts,  as  reported  in  §  23  of 
^ke  present  work.  They  are  not  evidenced  in  the  aforesaid 
native  dialects  of  China,  because  the  linguistic  data  at  our 
disposal  stop  short  at  the  third  indice,  and  show  only  the 
postposition  of  the  noun-object,  without  any  indication  as 
^  the  position  of  the  subject.  The  ideological  indices  of 
these  dialects,^  1  4  6,  or  1  J  6,  agree  thus  far  with  those 
of  the  Tayal  and  Favorlang  of  Formosa. 

J^art  V.     The  Pre-Chinese  Intrusive  Languages.    Extinct  and 
Surviving  Kilenlunic  Dialects,  §§  145-179. 

^VII.    The  Kabengs  of  Burma  and  theik  Pee- Chinese  Cognate 

Dialects. 

"145.  The  Karengs  of  Burma  are  entitled  to  a  special 
^ntry  in  these  pages.     They  have  preserved  some  curious 
traditions,  presenting  several  characteristics  of  a  peculiar 
J^ature,  in  which  they  claim  a  northern  origin  and  a  connec- 
tion with  China,  and  a  relationship  with  the  Chinese  as  well. 
They  call  them  their  younger  brothers.     However  worthless 
^ch  traditions    may  be  in   Indo-China,   amongst  nations 
^^ply  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  Chinese  power, 
*^d  rather  open  to   the  adoption   of   traditions  from  one 
^^other,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
^^t  a  real  connection  has  existed  at  a  certain  time  between 

1  For  the  Gyarung,  cf.  }}  180-136. 
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the  Karengs  and  several  of  the  non-Chinese  populations  A 
pre-China,  The  evidence,  interesting  for  us  here,  is  that  of 
the  languages  which  point  to  a  relationship  now  distant  witk 
some  Eiienlunic  tongues  of  the  non-Chinese. 

''  146.  The  glossarial  affinities  and  the  ideological  indices 
indicate  a  formation  by  itself,  on  the  same  principles  and 
with  ethnic  and  linguistic  elements  partly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Chinese,  though  distinct  from  its  infancy  and  developed 
separately.      Their  individuality  and   separateness  do  not,. 
however,   exclude   frequent    intercourse  and  intermiDgling 
with  the  Chinese  during  the  necessarily  long  period  of  their 
infancy,  as  they  were  living  in  proximity  to  the  Middle 
Kingdom.     Their  formation,  according  to  all  probabilities, 
took  place  within  the  dominion  of  the  non-Chinese  state  of 
Ts'u  ^  (1050-223  b.c,  in  Hupeh,  Hunan,  etc.),  and  they  were 
driven  into  the  south-west  at  the  time  of  the  kingdom  o/ 
Nan-yueh  «  (218-206  B.C.). 

"  147.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  know  precisely  how  their  ori- 
ginal dialects  were  diflferent  from  their  present  state,^  we  may 
assume  with  great  probability  that  they  were  Tibeto-Bunnan, 
and  that  their  distinct  and  modern  characteristics,  such  as 
their  five  tones  and  their  ideology  (indices  14  6  8  VI.)  have 
been  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  or,  better,  of 
their  formation.  Their  nucleus  belonged  to  the  same  group 
of  inchoate  dialects  which,  descended  from  the  north,  have 
evolved  into  the  Nagas  and  the  Burmese  groups  of  language! 
Kareng  ancestral   tribes,   though  arriving  in   China  aft^r 

^  Cf.  above,  §}  31,  96,  and  also  The  Cradle  of  the  Shan  Race^  p.  xxxriii. 

'  Cf.  below,  §  194.  On  their  subsequent  history  cf.,  with  caution,  Mr.  Hwi 
S.  Hallett,  Eietorieal  Sketch,  I.e.  And  on  the  history  and  languages,  cf.  llajor 
Spearman,  British  Burma  Gazetteer^  i.  162-173. 

'  On  the  Kareng  languages,  cf.  J.  Wade,  Karen  Vernacular  Orammsr^^ 
English  interspersed,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  students,  in  four  parts,  emlut)^ 
terminology,  etymology,  syntax,  and  style.  Maulmain,  1861  ;  J.  Wade,  Z"^ 
Dictionary,  Tavoy,  1842  (unfinished) ;  F.  Mason,  Sj/nopsis  of  a  Grammar  cf^^ 
Karen  Language,  embracing  both  Lialectt,  Sgau  and  Pgho,  or  Sho,  Taroy,  18^^ 
4to. ;  F.  Mason,  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society ,  1858,  1868;  firown,  /^ 
the  Sgau  and  Fwo  Karens,  in  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  toI  i^» 
etc.  Cf.  also  £.  L.  Brandreth,  On  the  Non^ Aryan  Languages  of  India,  in  Jf^ 
Roy,  Asiat.  Soc.  1878.  And  J.  R.  Lo^^^an,  On  the  Ethnographic  Fosilio*  of^ 
Karens,  pp.  364-390  oi  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  K.&  1^ 
Yol.  ii 
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the  Chinese,  have  slipped  through  the  border  states  on  the 
west  of  their  dominion,  then  exclusively  restricted  to  the 
north,  and  established  themselves  to  the  south  on  pre-Chinese 
Boil.  They  came  into  slight  contact  with  Indonesian  tribes, 
and  intermingled  to  a  large  extent  with  Mon  tribes,  whence 
the  ancient  absorption  into  their  vocabulary  of  many  words 
belonging  to  the  Indonesian  and  Mon  formations.  They 
Teceived  also  many  words  from  the  Chinese,  and  also  from 
the  same  northern  sources  as  the  latter,  a  circumstance 
vhich  has  contributed  to  multiply  the  Chinese-Kareng 
glossarial  affinities.  Their  primitive  ideology,  of  which  the 
indices  were  most  probably  13  5  8  III.,  was  much  modified 
ty  the  entrance  into  their  formation  of  numerous  elements 
of  uncouth  Mon-Ta'i  tribes,  which,  according  to  the  usual 
case  formulated  into  a  law  of  comparative  ideology,  have 
imposed  upon  them  their  ideology  of  the  verb,  and  their 
indices  were  finally  14  6  8  VI.  The  development  of  tones 
arose  from  a  similar  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
and  other  languages.  As  we  have  several  times  explained 
their  formation,  we  need  not  again  insist  here  on  the 
point. 

"  148.  The  linguistic  affinities  of  the  Kareng  dialects  with 
the  pre-Chinese  languages  are  various.  Their  glossarial 
similarities  are  numerous  with  the  Yao,  Kih-lao,  Ngan-shun 
^iao,  Blue  Miao,  and  Miao-tze,  and  the  relationship  is  also 
established  by  an  identity  of  ideological  indices  14  6.  But 
these  affinities,  which  display  a  social  intercourse  and  inter- 
niinglmg  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  are  not  however 
sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  any  other  connection  than 
that  which  is  described  in  the  previous  section.  The  only 
^mnant  of  the  Kareng  linguistic  formation,  distinctly  recog- 
^able  among  all  the  other  broken  dialects,  is  that  of  the 
following  T'u  Man.  Some  others  may  exist,  but  they  are 
^ot  represented  in  any  of  the  scanty  documents  at  our 
disposal. 

"149.  The  language  of  the  T'u  Man  ±  S  is  only 
*nown  through  a  list  of  102  words  collected  by  the 
^^ese    at    Tan-kiang    in  Tu-yun    fu,   south-east  Kueit- 


XVIII.    Thb  Jungs,  N 

"  150.  The  non-Chinese  natuiv 
the  Jungs,  nomads  and  invadei 
former  part  of  this  work  (III.  § 
No  actual  specimen  of  their  sj 
preserved,  to  our  knowledge,  in 
But  the  names  of  several  of  thei 
some  important  surviving  popuL 
more  or  less  mixed  and  unmixed. 

The  Jungs  penetrated  into  i 
north-east  and  east  of  Tibet,  be! 
the  Chinese  civilized  Bak  tribe 
truders  like  the  latter,  but  havii 
of  the  country  west  and  sout 
advance,  they  are  entitled  to  a  p 

"151.  Their  tribal  denomina 
tive  of  the  same  relationship, 
the  languages  of   their  descen 
interestingly   with   the  names 
"Western   Naga  division,   as  ai 
Damant  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  V8 


^  Extracted  from  the  Miao  fang  pti  Im 

4ikM    %rin*t    Thi/tl»ftm 
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8  deatb.^  For  iDstance,  these  Naga  names  are  Mao,  Jemi 
•  Temi,  Yang,  Li-yang,  JReng,  Quoi-reng,  and  others,  while 
le  tribal  names  of  the  Jungs  were  Mao,  Yam,  Yun,  Jung 
or  Rung?),  Li,  Lo-kuet,  etc.  And  as  the  complete  lists 
ould  include  only  a  few  more  names  on  each  side,  it  cannot 
3  denied  that  tbere  are  some  strong  similarities  between 
lem.    Combined   with  the  linguistic  affinities,  these  show 

real  relationship  in  former  times,  whatever  may  be  the 
ivergences  occurring  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  152.  The  Laka,  or  Lolo,^  language  of  south  Szetchuen, 
)oken  over  a  large  area  by  a  race  numbering  some  three 
millions  of  souls,  is  that  of  which  we  have  the  most  precise 
ocabulary.  It  was  compiled  with  a  visible  great  care  for 
scuracy  in  1877,  by  my  learned  friend,  E.  Colbome  Baber, 
f  H.B.M.'s  Consular  Service  in  China.  It  numbers  200 
ords,  besides  the  numerals  and  a  few  short  sentences ;  and 

refers  to  the  region  on  the  left  bank  of  the  T'ung  river, 
a  affluent  of  the  Min  river  in  C.  Szetchuen.'  Mr.  Alex. 
[osie  in  March,  1883,  at  Hai-t'ang,  also  in  C.  Szetchuen, 
lit  more  on  the  west,  compiled  a  short  vocabulary  of  75 
lolo  words,  besides  the  numerals^  of  a  regional  variation 
t  the  same  language.  A  list  of  80  words,  including 
umerals,  was  compiled  by  the  Chinese  in  the  district  of 
?^ei-ning  in  W.  Kueitchou*  in  proximity  to  Szetchuen, 
Qd  these  again  prove  to  be  a  regional  variation  of  the  same 
inguage.  At  Yuen-kiang,  in  the  south  centre  of  Yiinnan, 
vocabulary  of  140  words,  including  numerals,  was  collected 
7  the  late  Doudart  de  Lagr^e,  commanding  the  French  ex- 
loration  in  Indo-China,^  which  is  another  instance  of  the 
'lative  unity  of  this  important  language,  which  extends 
I  S.W.  China  between  30°  and  23°  of  latitude. 

'  ^'oUa  on  ths  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribet  dwelling  between  the 

yhmaputra  and  Ningthi  Jtivert,  by  the  late  6.  H.  Damant,  Political  Officer, 

iga  Hills,  in  Joum,  Roy.  Atiat,  Soe.  n.s.  toI.  xii.  1880,  pp.  228-258. 

'  Mso  called  Lo-kuei  as  one  of  the  Jung  tribes. 

'  Travels  and  Researches  in    IFestem   China,  pp.  73-78,  in  Supplementary 

perSf  Royal  Geographical  Society y  toI.  i.  part  i.  1882. 

Beport  of  a  Journey  through  the  Provinces  of  Ssii'ch*uan,  Yiinnan,  and  Kuei 
i»,  pp.  62,  73  (Parliamentary  Papers,  China,  1884,  No.  2). 

bing  yfu  teki\  transcribed  in  J.  Edkins,  Vocabulary  of  the  Miau  Dialects. 

Voyage  tT Exploration  en  Jndo- Chine,  Paris,  1873,  vol.  ii.  pp.  609-617. 


"The  Tocabularies,  which  sho 
the  Burmese  and  the  Mo-so,  ex 
14  5  8  III.  of  the  Tibeto-Bu 
There  are  class-particles  and  ton< 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber,  who  has 
1  3  4  of  modern  Pekinese,  beside 

"154.  The  Laka-Lolos  occup 
the  ethnology  and  history  of  S."^ 
here  more  than  a  few  words  on 
formerly  Lo-kmi  in  Chinese,  alt 
Lo'lo  and  Ko-lo,  has  become  a 
mixed  tribes  which  in  the  S.W 
to  the  intermingling  with  tribet 
other  stocks.  The  variants  in  1 
the  influence  of  the  Ta'ic-Shan 
or  k  equivalent  of  /  in  its  adapta 
ning  with  the  latter  consonant 
south-eastern  extension  of  the  { 
Tibet,  which  used  to  recognize  tl 
and,  accordingly,  were  ruled  by 
like  their  brethren  the  Mosos,  hi 
of  this  old  custom.  They  were  ] 
of  the  present  Shcnsi  in  the  t 
have  no  information  on  their  mi 
Some  of  their  tribes  were  still 
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angsi,  and  in  the  third  century  they  formed  part  of  the 
lan  state  (divided  in  two,  circd  675  a.d.),  which  was- 
quered  by  Kolofung,  King  of  Nantchao,  in  778  a.d.,  who 
Te  a  great  many  of  them  back  to  S.  Szetchuen.^ 
'  155.  They  have  swarmed  from  time  to  time  and  mixed 
h  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  they  cover  now  a  large 
ta  as  indicated  above.  They  have  preserved  the  knowledge 
the  Tsuan  writing,  which,  on  the  examination  of  several 
icimens  and  texts,  bilingual  and  others,  I  have  been  able 
recognize  as  alphabetic,  and  related  to  the  oldest  writing 
India.^ 

"156.  The  Y-KiA,  a  mixed  race  of  Lolos  and  Chinese,  on 
e  borders  of  Szetchuen  and  Yunnan,  have  a  language  which 
longs  to  the  same  group,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
elve  words,  including  the  numerals,  which  Fr.  Qarnier  haa 
llected  and  published  from  their  speech  at  Ma-shang,'  as 
lows:  caio  'take  some  fire';  tcho  tcho  *to  eat';  1,  amo; 
mi  mo;  3,  so  le;  4,  lilen  ;  5,  ngou  mo  ;  6,  tchou  mo  ;  7,  seii 
>;  8,  ha  mo;  9,  kou  mo;  10,  tseu  mo.  With  their  postfixed 
186-articles,  these  numerals  belong  to  the  Lolo-Eato-Ho-nhi 
rms.  In  2,  3,  and  9  the  class-article  ku  is  the  same  as  that 
ded  to  the  Lolo  numerals,  while  -ma  of  the  others  is  similar 
the  -mo  of  the  Ho-nhi,  and  of  the  Man-tse  (Lolos)  in 
imier's  lists. 

^'Tcho-tcho  is  the  Lolo  tzei  tso  or  zozo  le  (le  is  final, 
squently  used  for  verbs),  though  ultimately  of  Chinese 
rivation.  And  the  fact  that  such  a  word  should  be  found 
ere,  far  away  from  any  European  influence  and  Pigeon- 
iglish  practice,  shows  that  the  speculations  put  forward 
Qceming  its  origin,  as  caused  by  European  alteration  of  a 
linese  word,  are  not  adequate  to  the  fact. 
"157.  The  Liso,  whose  name  is  variously  written,*  and 

Cf.  Tariff  thu\  Tn  she,  Tung  t%en\  Tai-ping  yu-lan^  bk.  701,  f.  12.  Tueth 
1  ^  han,  bk.  232,  ft.  34-35.    Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  bk.  ii.  ff.  1-4. 

Cf.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  On  a  Lolo  MS.  writteti  on  Satinj  Journ.  Soy, 
>«/.  8oe,  ToL  xiT.  18S2 ;  Beginningt  of  Writing,  §§  38,  226-232  ;  also  166-168. 

Voyage  d* Ezploratum  en  IndO'Chine^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  509,  513,  517. 

Z.A.«,  -Jj  g,  li.,u  3g  31  or  JJI  llg,  li-UUh  ^  ?i)t  in  the 
neee  sources  ;  Leetaw  in  Dr.  Jobn  Anderson's  report ;  Lei-tu  in  T.  T.  Cooper's. 
vtU  of  a  Fioneer  of  Commeree,  p.  337. 


Anderson,'  both  lists  compri 
indices  illustrated  are  14  5 
Tibeto-Burraan  group.  Thi 
Moso,  Laka-Lolo,  Liso,  eti 
Many  adjectives  in  Liso  hav 
seem  to  be  known;  for  ini 
with  pah-y  bate-,  or  bay.  I 
young,  hand,  man,'  etc.,  la- 
•  man,'  or  better  Letcho,  woi 
proper  name  for  '  man,'  cog 
same  meaning. 

"  158.  The  Mo-so  ®  g,  w 
whom  the  Tibetans  give  th 
current  of  migrating  tribes 
western  borders  of  China  pn 
prehistoric  period,  made  theii 
the  south.  They  are  known 
eighth  century.*  We  have  n 
of  them. 

"159.  The  northernmost 
N.W.  of  Yunnan  and  S.^ 
Tibet,  has  been  made  know] 
medicine-men  have  a  hierog 


^  Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  iii.  3. 

'  Mots  prineipaux  de  certaine*  tribm 
du  Lou'tze-kiahff  et  Irrawaddy  (Yerk 
de  Giographie  de  Paris ^  vi.  ser.  t  iv. 
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published  two  MSS.^  The  above  missionary  has  printed  a 
Yocabolary  of  some  200  words  of  their  language,  from  notea 
taken  by  his  colleagues,  Fathers  G.  Biet,  F.  Biot,  and 
J.  Dubemard.*  The  late  Francis  Gamier,  in  the  records  of 
the  French  Exploration  in  Indo-China,  was  not  enabled  to 
give  more  than  one  word  and  one  sentence  from  the  same 
people.* 

"  160.  Of  the  second  branch,  or  Mu-tse,  originally  from 
Wei- Yuen  in  Southern  Yunnan,  and  now  settled  in  the 
Muong  Lim  territory  in  N.  Indo-Ohina,*  we  have  a  vocabur 
lary  of  151  words,  collected  by  the  late  Doudart  de  Lagr^e, 
and  published  also  by  Fr.  Gamier.* 

"161.  The  MusuRs,  who  call  themselves  Lahxi,  likewise 
originally  from  China  (N.W.  Yunnan),  and  form  the  third 
division,  were  not  known  before  the  last  expedition  to  the 
Shan  states  by  Mr.  Holt  Hallett.^  This  traveller  has  collected 
148  of  their  words,  and  a  score  of  their  sentences,  w;hich  I 
am  preparing  for  publication.  They  are  settled  between 
Eiang-hai  and  Kiang-hoen,  consequently  eastwards  of  the 

"162.  The  three  vocabularies  prove  to  be  dialects  of  one 
language,  and  from  the  one  sentence  of  the  Na-shi  and  those 
of  theLahu,  their  ideological  indices  are  14  5  8  III.,  namely, 
Tibeto-Burman.  Their  glossarial  affinities,  which  concur  to 
the  same  position,  show  moreover  that  they  belong  to  the 
I^  division  of  that  family,  with  the  Lolos,  Liso,  etc. 

"163.  The  Ho-?«i  ft  ^,  which  the  Chinese  write  variously 
^go-ni,  H(hni,  O-nhi,  and  more  often  TFo-ni  g  fj^,"^  is  the 
^^Q  of  a  group  of  tribes  and  also  of  a  language  spoken 

Ibid,  plates  i.  ii.  iii. 

MoU  prineipauz  de  eertainea  tribua  qui  habitent  Us  bords  di/  Lan-Unng  hiang^ 
*"  lan-tze  kiang  et  Irrawaddy^  by  TAbbe  Desgodins,  Missionnaire  au  Thibet 
Uerkalo,  26  Mai,  1872),  in  BulUtin  di  la  SoeitU  de  Geographic  de  Parte,  yi.  ser. 

^  IT, 

Voyage  iT Exploration  en  IndO'Chine^  Yol.  i.  p.  620n. 
^     McUod'e  and  RiehardeonU  Joumega,  pp.  68,  60  {Farliamtntary  Fapere^  420 
^^^^  Eaet  India,  1869). 

Voyage  df* Exploration,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  608-616. 
^    Mxphration  Survey  for  a  Railway  Comieetion  between  India,  Siam,  and 
7*^'  p.  8,  in  Proc,  Roy,  Oeogr,  Soe.  Jan.  1886. 

Miao  Man  hoh  tehi,  iii.  2. 


in  S.  Yunnan*  (and  probabl 
Burma),  speak  a  language  < 
connected  with  that  of  the  H 
given  to  them.  A  vocabula 
numerals,  has  also  been  collect 
Doudart  de  Lagr^e.^  The  si 
parentage,  but  there  are  no  ini 
ideology. 

"165.  The  Kho  tribes,  gen 
in  Indo-China,  were  formerly 
colony  migrated  from  the  Tiei 
lake  of  Tali  fu  in  W.  Yunn 
belongs  to  the  Lolo  group,  is 
vocabulary  of  138  words,  nu 
no  indication  may  be  easily  d 
due  to  the  devotion  of  the  san 
1867,  who  collected  it  at  Paleo^ 

''166.  All  these  languages 
group  by  themselves,  as  they  r 
any  of  their  cognate  languages 
place  as  a  connecting  link  bet 
sub-groups.* 

"  167.  The  Lu-TZE  JJ  ^,  i 
tze  kiang,  western  frontier  of 
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all  themselves  Anunga,  or  Kanungs}  The  Tibetan  'name 
hem  Chfiia.  The  name  of  Lu,  similarly  written,  is  known 
)f  old  in  Chinese  history.  A  tribe  of  that  name  was  still 
settled  in  Shan-si  in  593  B.C.,  at  Lu-ngan,  when  the  state 
)f  Tsin  destroyed  them  as  an  independent  power,  and  com- 
pelled them  either  to  be  absorbed  or  to  migrate  southwards, 
two  courses  which  they  partially  followed  as  usual  in  the 
wise  of  other  tribes.  The  Lu-she  were  not  indigenous  in 
China;  they  belonged  to  the  Red  Tek,^  who,  with  the 
WTiite  Tek,  formed  the  two  branches  of  a  people  who  had 
appeared  on  the  N.W.,  near  the  seat  of  the  Tchou  in  S.W. 
Shen-si,  circA  1300  B.C.,  and  spread  afterwards  through  the 
Ohinese  states,  among  which  some  of  their  tribes  kept  their 
independence  until  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  while  some 
Dthers  penetrated  to  the  still  pre-Chinese  regions  of  Central 
wd  Western  China. 

"168.  The  Lu-tze  may  or  may  not  be  the  altered  de- 
scendants of  the  Lu-she,'  but  the  general  relationship  which 
^heir  language  discloses  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are. 
l^e  have  a  list  of  111  of  their  words,  published  by  P^re 
Desgodins,*  which  shows  a  strong  connection  with,  or  in- 
luence  of,  Tibetan,  as  thirty-nine  words  are  similar.  The 
'emaining  words  are  Chinese,  Lolo,  Moso,  Ehanti,  and  also 
^hyen,   with   some    Khyeng    and    Burmese  connection. 

'  Thej  figure  as  Kunungt  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Nam  Tisan  and  Nam 
)iimaior  Phungmai,  northern  affluents  of  the  Irawadi,  and  the  Norkan  of  Nognum 
^,  on  the  map  of  the  country  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Upper  Irawadi, 
I  the  Journey  of  an  Expedition  under  Colonel  Woodthorpey  from  Upper  Assam 
*  i^  Irawadif  and  return  over  the  Pakkoi  Range^  by  Major  C.  Beginald 
^R^cgor,  Froe.  Royal  Oeograph,  Soe.  January,  1887,  pp.  19-41. 
^  The  TiK  1)^,  modem  Ti,  Sin. -Ann.  dieh.     In  Eu-wen,  or  oldest  system  of 

''Uiese  writing,  this  foreign  name  was  transcribed  ^  ^ ,  to  be  read  from  right 
*eft.  "Dek  Ktten  is  De-k.  This  peculiar  spelling  from  right  to  left  with  a  repetition 
final,  shows  that  this  peculiar  word  belongs  to  the  later  period  of  the  Ku-wen 
^^  when  the  use  of  ideographic  determinatives  was  growing  and  had  not  yet 
'ched  its  mute  stage.     For  the  Ku-wen  forms  of  this  name,  and  the  graphical 

^t  (which  substituted  ^  for  ^  in  order  to  obtain  a  contemptuous  meaning 
^  dogs,'  and  an  allusion  to  this  *  Bed '  division),  vid.  Min  tsi  k'ih,  Luh  ahu 
Vi  bk.  X.  f.  18v. 

'Dr.  J.  H.  Plath,  Die  fremden  barbaritehen  Stdmme  in  Alten  Chinas  in 
wngeber.  d.  philoe.  phUol,  CI.  der  Akad.  d.  Wise,  1874,  pp.  467-471. 
Mote  prineipaux  dee  languee  de  certainet  tribue  qui  habiient  lee  borde  du  Lan-' 
If  kian^f  du  Lou'tze  kiang  et  Irrawaddy,  loc.  cit. 


*  the  light  of  the  house/  which 
and  is  simply  a  hut.    The  adje 

*  River'  is  *  water/  as  in  Bu 
Taic;  grame  lit.  'sword  great 
for  '  knife.' 

"  169.  The  nearest  language 
of  the  Melam,  who  formerly 
now  are  a  part  of  the   Tibet 
small   vocabulary   of  58   wore 
sentences,  have  been  published 
who  states  that  the  languages 
or  Ohien^  of  the  Telus,  and 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Melams 
by  themselves.     We  are  indel 
missionary  for  a  few  remarks 
here  record.*     In  sentences,  th 
direct  object,  the  indirect  objec 
is  always  at  the  end.     Many 
Tibetan,  but  they  pronounce 
Tibetan  which  have  disappear 
of  Tibet.     For  instance,  the  ^ 
pronounced  by  them,  while  i 
vernacular  of  Tibet.     These  le 
particles  and  various  finals  for 
of  verbs,  but  the  missionary 
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baracterized  by  tdne  (Tibet,  ihun)  or  by  b6 ;  the  future  by 
on-ma ;  the  imperative  by  pon  prefixed.  When  the  verb 
idicates  a  movement  towards  an  object,  ngal  is  postposed  to 
ie  imperative ;  if  a  movement  towards  the  subject,  j&  is  used. 
*he  Melam  language  is  not  monosyllabic  ;  its  pronunciation 
J  not  smooth  and  uniform  as  in  Tibetan ;  though  not  rough, 
b  comes  by  jerks  ;  each  syllable  has  a  stress  upon  it,  so  that 
^hen  they  talk  with  animation  and  quickly,  it  seems  that 
hey  are  stammering.^ 

"170.  The  ideological  indices  are  therefore  complete, 
H  5  8  III.  They  show  an  interesting  displacement  of 
l^he  genitive  from  the  usual  Tibeto-Burman  standard  14  5  8 
ni.,  which  was  most  likely  that  of  the  language  at  a  former 
period,  as  suggested  by  its  glossarial  affinities.  The  post- 
position of  the  genitive  is  not  probably  due  to  a  Khamti 
influence,  because  of  the  late  arrival  of  this  branch  of  the 
Shan  race  in  contact  with  them.  Such  an  effect  of  inter- 
ference with  the  ideology  of  a  language  requires  a  protracted 
and  powerful  impression.  Therefore  it  was  probably  effected 
'within  China  proper  when  Lu-tze  and  Mon-Taic  tribes  re- 
mained in  contact  for  many  centuries. 

"171.  The  Lu-tze,  as  a  part  of  the  Teks,  have  hardly  any 
claim  to  bo  classified  among  the  pre-Chinese.  Like  the 
Jangs  they  were  invaders,  and  not  aborigines  of  the  Flowery 
^nd,  whose  title  to  that  appellative  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  date  of  settlement  goes  back  to  prehistoric  times. 
Unlike  the  Jungs,  they  had  not  begun  to  enter  into  China 
previously  to  the  Chinese  civilized  Bak  tribes.  But  as  some 
^f  them  after  their  entrance  into  China  spread  over  parts  of 
the  country  before  the  Chinese  themselves,  they  may  be,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  placed  among  the  pre-Chinese. 

XIX.    The  Si -Fan  and  Tibetans. 

*'172.  The  Si-fan  and  Tibetan,  dialects  mentioned  in  the 
^lowing  §§  173-179,  belong  to  the  Kiang  or  Tibetan  tribes, 
td  to  those  of  the  Jung  tribes,  who,  during  the  whole 

^  La  Mission  du  Tibet,  p.  374.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Capt.  W.  Gill,  below. 
Phil.  Tram.  1886-6.  32 


which  is  known  to  us  through 
words  collected  by  Mr.  Brian  H 
of  232  words  and  a  few  short  t 
Colbome  Baber*  in  1878,  both  ] 
numerals.  There  are  class-arti( 
the  first  and  second  of  the  mod 
tone.^  The  ideological  indices  as 
14  6  8  III.,  in  other  words  the 
Burmese  group,*  in  which  it  occ 
has  been  strongly  influenced  by  1 
"  174.  The  Sung  pan  Si  faj 
aliens  of  Sung-pan  ting,'  in  th 
Tibetan  borders,  speak  a  langua 
a  short  list  of  words  *  collected 
W.  Gill,  who  has  left  me  his  Mf 

man,  idru,  ydru? 

woman,  mdru, 

water,  che.     Cf.  Tibet,  tchu^  t 

mountain,  henrcux  (French). 

pasture.* 
cold,  chdque  (French  que),    C 
hot,  drdgue.     Cf.  Tibet,  dropo 

^  Cf.  ^1  kiang  tchuen^  in  lT(m  TTan  thu^ 
«  On  the  Tribes  of  Northern  Tibet  an 

Asiatic  Soeieii/,  1853,  vol.  xxii.  p.  121. 
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^t,  zdmdzd.     Cf.  Tibet,  bza-ba. 
human  beings,  ngue. 
^aiiie  of  a  Lama,  ndwd. 
'68,  ddri.     no,  ddmdri. 
^e,  /ri.    two,  ni/e. 

ree,  song  (very  nasal,  o  like  o  in  soft), 
r,    Jigherh}     five,  A»d.     six,  rfr6. 
Bii,  ^^«tY  (French  exactly), 
it,   ^ye  (g  very  short),     nine,  kur, 
<^^ithdmbd. 

,  kitze.   twelve,  chunye,    thirteen,  chusong,    fourteen, 
.    sixteen,  chudru{k.     seventeen,  chtUenit,    eighteen, 
e. 

letoen,  chuque  (French  que). 

retit.y,  nyiketdmbd. 

xitty,  songitdmbd, 

o^>  hghtyitAmbd. 

ifty,  hiachitdmbd, 

sixty,  drukhitdmbd. 

hundred,  cAw  or  j'iatdmbd. 

*'  175.  There  are  no  instances  which  permit  any  inference 
I  to  the  ideology  of  the  language,  but  the  numerals  and 

^  "The  letter  r  is  rolled  in  a  yery  pronounced  manner,  a  striking  contrast  to 
*  ^7  in  which  this  letter  is  slnrrea  over  by  the  Chinese,  who  in  many  cases 
Uiot  pronounce  it,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  before  a  or  t , 
ea  the  r  is  changed  into  /.    Yet  in  other  cases  they  are  capable  of  producing 

sound,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  word  t-ran."  The  lamented  trayeller  has 
larked  also  about  this  list  of  words:  **  This  orthomphy  can  conyey  but  a  feeble 
t  of  the  astounding  noises  the  people  make  in  tneir  throats  to  produce  these 
ds."— Capt.  William  Gill,  Th0  River  of  Goldm  Sand  (London,  1880,  2  vols.), 
i.  p.  378. — Similar  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baber  about  the  Lolos 
152-154). — **The  speech  of  the  independent  Lolos  is  harsh,  abounding  in 
sorals  and  strange  vibrating  consonants.  The  Welsh  aspirated  /  frequently 
n,  as  in  klopo  *  moon,'  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  aspirate  an  n,  as  in  hnab^ 
K.*  There  is  a  labial  sound  which  might  be  written  bwrbwruj  pronounced  as 
16  speaker  were  shivering  with  cold,  and  which  is  not  difficult  to  imitate ; 
when  the  same  process  of  shuddering  has  to  be  applied  to  a  lingual,  as  in  the 
1  'iron,'  which  I  have  despairingly  written  thu'thdhruy  an  English  tongue  is 
b-foundered.     Happily  for  strangers,  these  old  vocables  are  freely  modified 

mach  simpler  sounds  without  danger  of  misapprehension."  Traveh  and 
arches  in  Western  Chinas  p.  72. — Compare  with  the  Lolo  hlobo  *  moon ' ; 
^n  Tibetan  zlavay  Limbu  iava,  Lepcha  lavo,  Chepan^  lamef  Pahri  nhiba^ 
nti  diaL  ladipa,  ladiba,  ladima^  etc. ;  and  with  the  Lolo  shu-thdhru  *  iron,' 
»  ehurTy  shtirry  Dhimal  cAtrr,  Garo  shwry  Kachari  sorr^  Kiranti  syal^  syel^ 
liochu  sor-mOf  Mandshu  sele,  etc. 


lished  and  the  numerals,  some  o 
which  have  been  collected  by 
travelling  there.     I  reproduce  t 
bis  note-book,  which  he  has  left 

yes,  ngu8  (like  the  final  ng  in 

no,  midk, 

man,  Idtzt/e  (the  t/e  very  short 

woman,  tini^k  {k  scarcely  per 

water,  tiM. 

mountain,  kangr^  (roll  the  r ; 

cold,  ko'dd-rt. 

hot,  kd-aS'ti. 

eat,  kdz-ye  ^  (the  e  like  ein^i 

one,  drgu^  (all  the  r  rolled). 

two,  nergu  {e=zai). 

three,  ksirgu. 

four,  gsairgu. 

five,  wargu, 

six,  shturgu, 

seven,  shnergu. 

eight,  kshargu. 

nine,  rbergu, 

ten,  khadrgu, 

eleven,  khdtyi. 

f.wftlvA.  khflnp.r  ^without  the  \ 
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fourteen,  khasia  (-sia  like  Asia). 

fifteen,  khonga. 

sixteen,  khdchou. 

seventeen,  khashner  (without  the  final  r). 

eighteen,  khdkshd. 

nineteen,  khdrgiie, 

twenty,  nead  or  nersd  (without  the  r). 

**177.  A  few  words,  like  Shni  tang  tzai,  and  a  full  line 
w^ritten  in  the  note-book  of  the  traveller,  show  their  writing 
to  he  the  cursive  Tibetan  timin.     The  short  vocabulary  is  not 
uninstructive.      The  numerals  exhibit  a  superimposition  of 
finals:  -gu,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  -ko,  and  is  a  class- 
particle,  for  which  some  others  may  be  substituted  according 
to  the  range  of  objects  enumerated.     They  are  not  used — 
and  such   is   the   case  with   many  other  languages  where 
similar  co-eflBcients    are   employed — ^beyond    the    first    ten 
numerals ;  and  their  utility  is  to  make  up  for  the  difficulty 
frequent  in  little  developed  minds  to  find  a  sufficient  rest 
^  a  single  word  which  is  often  a  monosyllable.    The  question 
IS  a  very  important  one,  and  cannot  be  more  than  alluded 
^  in  the  present  pages.      The  first  nine  numerals  of  the 
language  under  consideration  have  a  final  r,  which  may  be 
*^^ply  an   adjective  final   or  a  former  class-particle  of  a 
general  application,  now  simply  enclitic,  should  not  these 
numerals  be  a  foreign  acquisition.   Their  similarity  is  so  great 
^ith  those  of  the  Thochu  on  the  Tibeto- Chinese  frontier,^ 
^hich  have  every  one  of  them  the  suffix  -n  or  -re  in  full, 
^hat  the  probability  that  they  are  loan-words  is  very  great. 
A  lie  few  other  words  we  know  of  the  language  show  it  to 
"^  altogether  distinct  from  Thochu,  and  not  without  some 
'elation  with  the  Gyarung.     It  seems  that  two  sorts  of  class- 
P^fixes  are  used,  ta-  or  te-  for  objects,  ko-  or  ka-  for  adjectives 
^d  verbs. 

'  This  language  is  mixed,  and  the  ideology  is  not  apparent. 

fi     A  Thochu  Yocabulary  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Brian  H.  Hodgson,  in  On 
losT'^^^'  of  Northern  Tibet  and  Si/an,  in  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Aeiatie  Society y 
^3.  vol.  xxiL  p.  121. 


no,  nipa. 

man,'  choize,  me  (the  vowel  i 

woman,  chime. 

boy,  chibye. 

water,*  tse. 

mountain,^  pse, 

cold,  pa  (like  hat  without  tl 

hot,*  khau 

eat,*^  gnddze, 

one,®  chek  (like  shirt  withou 

perceptible), 
two,  ny^  {ye  not  as  in  rfi>,  b 
three,  «^  (very  short,  like  E 
four,  zshe  (same  terminatioc 
five,  knd. 

six,  true  (like  English  true, 
seven,  ddny  or  den,  or  cfun. 
eight,  ^yo^  (g  and  ^  joined  1 

the  English  yacht). 
nine,  ^wc/*  (a  very  slight  gi] 
ten,^  pchL 
eleven,  pch^chek. 
twelve,  pchinyL 


^  Excepting  the  numerals  1-12  and 
Tnle. 
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irteen,  pchisi. 
irteen,  pch^zshe, 
teoDy  pchiknd. 
teen,  pchitrue. 
renteen,  pcMdan. 
^liteen,  pcMgyot. 
leteen,  pchiguch* 
enty,  nyeshe. 

179.  There  is  no  evidence  concerning  the  ideology  in  the 
B  list,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  postposition  of 
idjective  (indice  4).  The  class-particles  or  co-efficients 
mspicuous  in  other  lists  are  altogether  absent.  A  few 
>arisons  of  words  which  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  in 
foot-notes  show  a  relationship  with  the  other  dialects  of 
region,  and  not  exclusively  with  Tibetan,  as  the  numerals 
Id  have  suggested.     It  is  a  Si-fan  dialect  Tibetanized. 

Fart  VL     Ahorigines  and  Intruders. 
XX.    P&e-Chinbsb  Pbopbb  Names. 

180.  Hesearches  in  Onomastics,  as  a  help  to  modem  ethr 
gy,  are  generally  dangerous,  and,  as  far  as  names  of  tribes 
concerned,  have  better  to  be  left  aside ;  similarities  of  sur- 
es  may  be  mere  coincidences  of  a  temporary  character, 
3h  the  respective  antecedents  of  the  assimilated  names 
•  prove  to  have  been  originally  dissimilar,  while  names 

survive  and  be  transmitted  through  a  superimposition 
k  succession  of  various  populations.  A  race  may  have 
ppeared,  leaving  only  some  of  its  names  and  appellatives, 
refore  such  researches  limited  to  an  investigation  of  the 
ler  ethnology  of  a  country  cannot  be  entertained  other-^ 
\  than  if  it  is  without  reference  to  the  modern  population, 
ong  geographical  names,  those  of  rivers  are  well  known 
esisting  more  than  others  to  disappearance,  and  as  being 
Q  interesting  survivals.  In  the  case  of  China  they  do 
fail  to  satisfy  our  expectations  under  this  respect. 

181.  A  glance  at  the  map  with  reference  to  the  names 
rivers  is  at  once  suggestive   of  a  plurality  of  ethnic 
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elements  In  the  former  population  of  the  country.    In  tli< 
whole  basin  of  the  Yellow  River,  or  Huang  ho^  the  latte 
term  ho^\&  applied  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  rivers,  as  Lo-kc 
Huei-ho,  Shu-ho,  Wen-ho,  Hu-to-ho,  Ma-liao-ho,  etc.,  etc 
Coming  down  to  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tze  kiang  and  th« 
South,  we  find  another  term  hiang  JH  spread  everywhere 
Tcheh    kiang,    Mei    kiang,   Heng    kiang,   Xia    kiang,  Si 
kiang,  Peh   kiang,  Yu   kiang,  etc.,  etc.     North-westwards 
we  meet  with  a  third  word  ihui  tJc,  properly  *  water/  as 
Tchih  shui,  Heh  shui.  Sin  shui,  Ilung  shui,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
apparently  are   simply   the   Chinese   transcriptions  of  the 
Tibetan  tchu.     The  first  two.  Ho  and  Kiang^  have  now  the 
accepted  meaning  of  *  river '  in  Chinese,  but  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  ground-stock  of  the  Chinese  language,  which 
possessed  but  one  word  and  symbol  for  '  a  stream,'  ichvien  % 
and  none  for  *  river.'     The  same  fact  finds  a  confirmation 
in  the  formation  of  the  characters  ^  ho^  and  Jt  hiang^  which 
is  a  late  one,  and  made  of  the  mute  ideogram  determinative 
for  *  water,'  and  a  phonetic  to  suggest  the  sound.     Ho  is  the 
representative  of  a  word  cognate  to  Mongol  <7^o/  '  river,' ^  and 
kiangy  formerly  kang,  kung,  kong,  is  a  survival  of  the  same 
linguistic  formation  to  which  belongs  the  name  of  the  Ga>'GBS. 
This  distribution  agrees  in  its  broad  lines  with  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  populations   which  have  preceded  the 
Chinese  in  China,  as  illustrated  all  through  the  present  wort 
"  182.  With  regard  to  the  names  of  Pre-Chinese  tribes, 
there  are  several  difficulties  to  overcome,  which  are  by  no 
means  unimportant.     The  excessive  multiplication  of  small 
communities,  and  the  apparent   minute  division  based  on 
local  appellative  names  of  extensive  tribes,  are  only  one  of 
them*     I   have  found  about  four  hundred  of  such  names. 
Another  difficulty  consists   in  the   looseness  of   the  names 
indicated   in  Chinese   sources,   or   by  European  travellers. 
Such  names  as  Lolo^  Man-tze,  Miao-tze,  Si-fan,  Tu-g,  Tu-j^i 
T-gen^  Fin-ti-jen,  etc.,  are  vaguely  used  in  difierent  phices, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  probabilitji  ^ 

^  To  be  distingnished  from  the  Turki  kul  *•  lake.' 
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Loose  nameSy  indefinite  Chinese  expressions,  mostly  con- 
temptuous, and  altogether  devoid  of  any  ethnological  signi- 
Hcance.  They  were  not  so  loose  at  the  beginning,  and  real 
distinctions  of  ethnic  stocks  were  meant  by  them,  but  the 
subsequent  interminglings  of  race,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Chinese  compilers  and  travellers,  have  caused  the  present 
confusion. 

"  183.  Many  names  are  not  genuine  names  of  tribes,  and 
consist  only  in  qualificatives  of  a  prominent  characteristic  in 
customs,  costume,  etc.,  singled  out  by  the  original  author  of 
the  report,  or  simply  of  their  geographical  location.  The 
same  tribe  described  by  another  traveller  has  often  received 
another  soubriquet,  and  afterwards  has  been  inscribed  in  the 
later  works  as  a  different  tribe.  So  that  tribes  of  one  and 
the  same  stock  have  received  different  names  in  different 
places  from  different  people,  while  different  tribes  of  various 
stocks  have  received  identical  surnames.  Such  an  onomastic 
exemplification  is  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  elucidation 
of  the  intricate  problems  of  ethnology  involved  in  the  history 
of  the  population  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

"184.  Those  of  the  native  names  which  are  genuine  are 
^ot,  however,  always  recognisable.  They  appear  in  a  Chinese 
dress,  generally  distorted  to  suit  the  limited  capacities  of 
Chinese  orthoepy,  and  most  often  have  a  Sinicised  significa- 
tion imparted  contemptuously  to  them  by  the  composition  of 
tae  Chinese  symbols  employed  for  their  transcription. 

"185.  A  few  names  at  the  beginning  of  history  have 
^^ped  the  scornful  stigma.  They  are  mostly  those  of  the 
Wbes  whose  power  and  proximity  or  interlocation  of  settle- 
ments with  those  of  the  haughty  Chinese,  still  weak  and 
^nimportant,  had  compelled  them  to  respect,  such,  for 
^stance,  as  those  of  the 

^ung  5^,  whose  meanings  of  *  weapon,*  *  war-chariot,'  were 
soon  extended  to  that  of  '  warrior.'  ^ 

^  In  the  quaint  Ku-wen  spelling  it  is  "written  ^  NGU  *  a  club/  placed 
"ider  jrj^,  Mott  *  an  aie '  ?  (cf.  Min  Tsi  kih,  Luh  thu  hung,  bk.  L  f.  11).  Tbe  same 
^  was  written  later  on  with  other  symbols,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the 
^tmer  ones,  but  not  expressive  of  sound,  and  purely  ideographical,  i.e.  ^  kia  *  a 
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FJI,  the  'Great-Bow  man/  so  translated  from  the  com- 
position of  the  symbol^  said  to  be  made   oi   ^  is 
*  great/  and  ^  kung  *  a  bow ' ;    but  this  compositioa 
is   not   old,  and  originally  the   symbol  was  writ 
differently.^ 
''These  names,  like  those  of  the  Lai,  Lu,  Lo,  etc.,  probabl 
one  of  the  native  terms  for  *  man/  written  with  indifferei^  ^ 
characters  which  have  no  contemptuous  meaning,  are  onLy 
a  few  of  a  longer  list. 

"186.  But  still  longer  is  the  list  of  the  written  naiaes^ 
of  a  contemptuous  meaning,  generally  resulting  from  tbe 
notation  of  the  native  appellatives,  written  with  a  selected 
Chinese  symbol  having  a  meaning  of  '  animal,'  a  system 
objectionable    for    the   Chinese   themselves,   as   exempliM 
in  the  following : 

J^  Ma  '  horse.' 

^  Mdn  'ungovernable  vermin,' a  general  name  for th^ 

southern  non-Chinese  tribes. 
^  "Min  '  a  sort  of  serpent,'  in  Fuhkien,  etc. 
"BJ  Miao  ^ '  cat,'  the  central  aborigines. 

shield,'  Tmder  ^  kwo  *  a  spear,*  as  explained  in  the  ShtoohweH^  which  refa* 
only  to  the  Siao  tchuen  or  Small  Seal  characters.  Cf.  Dr.  J.  Chalmers,  TU 
Structure  of  Chinete  Characters  after  the  Shwohwan,  p.  61,  and  above,  §  60,n.l- 

^  In  Kuwen  it  is  written  J^  Tiiong  or  Shang  *high,*  under  p  Ti  or  Shi 
*a  lying  body,'  suggesting  a  word  like  Tit,  Tish,  Shit,  Shish.  Something  htf 
remained  in  the  Sinico-Annamite  sound  dsi.  Another  Ku-wen  form  of  the  sun« 
modern  character,  and  corresponding  probably  to  its  actual  meaning  of '  picific, 
was  written  p  ehi,  placed  over  ^  ««,  or  «Ai-ni,  which  perhaps  was  connected 
as  a  collateral  antecedent  with  the  modem  colloquial  expression  Sih^u  (j^fSI 

*  As  in  Tsinff  Miao,  Heh  Miao,  etc.,  i.e.  *  Blue  Miao,'  *Black  Miao,*  etc.,  aodaifO 
in  *  Miao'tze '  ^  <^t  the  famous  ' sons  of  the  soil*  of  the  ancient  Sinologists 
whose  error  still  lingers  in  all  the  books  concerning  China.  This  wrongfpl 
interpretation  is  an  interesting  instance  of  graphical  mythology  not  unfrequeot  ii& 
Chinese  proper  names  and  historical  legends.  The  ancient  interpreters  have  beett 
misled  by  the  analysis  (always  dangerous  in  modem  style)  of  the  modem  character 
21*,  which  they  have  supposed  to  have  been  originally  composed  of  -»•  'gr** 
and  ffl  '  field,'  while  they,  at  the  same  time,  have  taken  ^  with  its  rnesoio^ 
of  <son,'  *  child.'  Both  of  these  handy  hypotheses  are  worthless.  Mieo  ]pg> 
so  written  in  the  Small  Seal  or  Siao  tchuen  style  of  writing,  was  an  imitation  of  9^ 
old  pictorial  character  figuring  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  meaning  <  cat,*  now  wiitt^ 
JlJJ .  Tze  ^  IB  only  an  enclitic  of  appellatives.  As  to  the  reason  which  cutfcd 
the  selection  of  Miao  "j^  for  the  rendering  of  the  name  of  these  tribes,  we  ids/ 
assume  that  it  was  twofold :  their  strongly  vocalic  language,  which  the  Cbin^ 
could  not  understand,  was  to  Uiem  like  the  mewing  of  cats,  and  they  called  tbem- 
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El  Pa  *  huge  serpent/  in  Szetchuen. 
^  Shu{k  *  silk  worm/  also  in  Szetchuen. 
3M  JIK  I^'io  'squirrel.' 
j^   Wu  *  crow.* 
^  Lung  'dragon.' 

ifi  Ti{k  ^  *  fiery  dog/  the  northern  barbarians. 
IK  Ti  *  sort  of  fish/  west  of  Szetchuen. 
^  iT^ao  '  large  dog/  the  Tibetan  mastiff. 

Arid  many  others. 

"  Some  of  these  appellatives  can  still  be  deprived  of  their 
contumelious  garb,  such  as  ngao  '  tall/  *  proud/  without  the 
*  dog'  determinative;  ii '  deep  root/  without  the  *  fish '  deter- 
minative.    Other  curious  instances  of  distortion,  at  least  in 
writing,  are  those  of  the  tribes  self-named  Tao,  written  ^ 
'  serf/  Pu{k,  written  ^  *  slave/  Shuk  *man,'  written  *  silk- 
worm,* as  above,  and  others. 

XXI.    Gradual  Betbeat  of  thb  P&e-Chikese. 

187.  The  aboriginal  tribes,  of  the  Flowery  Land,  with 
whom  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  advancing  through  the  modem 
Kansuh  to  South  Shensi,  fell  into  contact,  did  not  receive 
them  all  in  the  same  way.  Some  were  friendly  from  the 
beginning,  others  objected  to  their  advance,  and  the  same 
thing  occurred  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  their 
'^story.  Small  and  unimportant  at  first,  the  Chinese  had 
^0  other  superiority  than  that  of  their  civilization.  In  their 
advance  they  had  to  make  their  way  through  the  native 
settlements,  either  by  amicable  arrangements  and  inter- 
'J'unglings,  or,  in  case  of  need,  by  war  and  conquest,  with  the 
Wp  of  the  friendly  tribes.  They  used  to  establish  advanced 
P08t8  and  military  settlements,  around  which  their  colonists 
could  take  shelter  when  required  by  the  hostile  dispositions 
of  the  native  populations  among  which  they  were  interspersed. 
•^  a  rule,  in  the  history  of  their  growth  and  development, 

^^  Mro  *  the  people,*  or  •  the  tribe/  a  term  still  used  in  Indo-China,  and  which 
^  limited  orthoepy  of  the  Chinese  did  not  permit  them  to  render  otherwise. 
^i(i;  was  not  at  first  a  contemptuous  appellatiye.    Cf.  suprk,  §  167,  n.  2. 
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the  advance  of  their  dominion  was  preceded  by  the  setl 
ments,  always  increasing,  of  colonists  in  the  coveted  regi 
It  was  their  constant  practice  to  drive  away  their  lawl 
people,  outcasts  and  criminals,  who  with  the  malcontei 
and  the  travelling  merchants  paved  the  way  to  the  futi 
official  extension.  The  non-Chinese  communities  and  sta 
were  in  this  way  always  gradually  saturated  with  Chin( 
blood.  This  policy  was  never  long  departed  from,  even  wh 
in  later  times  their  power  was  sufficiently  effective  to  pern 
a  more  effective  way  of  bringing  matters  to  a  short  co 
elusion. 

"  188.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  Chinese  growth  by  sic 
infiltration  or  open  advance,  the  Pre-Chinese  populatioi 
gradually  retreated  southwards ;  some  of  them  were  absorlx 
by  intermingling;  others,  satisfied  with  the  Chinese  yoke,  la 
slowly  their  individuality,  and  formed  part  of  the  Chines 
nation.  Others  were  entrapped  to  the  same  end  by  tt 
insidious  process  of  the  Chinese  government,  which,  be 
stowing  on  their  chiefs  titles  of  nobility  and  badges  o 
office,  thus  made  them,  sometimes  against  their  secret  will 
Chinese  officials.  Light  taxes  and  a  nominal  recognitioi 
of  the  Chinese  suzerainty  were  only  required  from  then 
as  long  as  the  government  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  di( 
not  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  ask  more  and  overcome 
any  possible  resistance.  But  those  of  the  Pre-Chines 
who  objected  altogether  to  the  Chinese  dominion  wer 
thus  gradually  compelled  to  migrate  away,  either  of  tba 
own  will  and  where  they  chose  and  could,  or,  as  was  th 
case  in  later  times,  in  such  provinces  or  regions  left  ud 
occupied  by  the  Chinese  for  that  very  purpose.  Ifumerou 
were  the  tribes  who  were  gradually  led  to  migrate  out  c 
China  altogether,  as  we  have  had  many  occasions  to  sho^ 
in  the  course  of  this  work.^ 

"  189.  The  gradual  submission  of  the  Pre-Chinese  wa 
a  very  long  affair,  which  began  with  the  arrival  of  th' 

1  Cf.  aboYe,  §§  19,  66,  90,  91,  101,  102,  116,  117,  127,  129-144,  H6,  j^ 
160.  161,  164,  167,  172.  Also  my  Introduction  to  Th«  Cradle  of  the  Sktm^ 
And  my  Formosa  Notes  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  for  Jnlj,  l^'r 
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Chinese  Bak  tribes,   and    has  not    yet  come  to    an  end, 
though  the  finish  is  not  far  at  hand.     For  long  the  Chinese 
dominion  was  very  small,  and  later  on,  when  very  large 
on  the  maps  and  in  appearance,  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
effective  only  on  a  much  smaller  area.     The  advanced  posts 
on  the  borders  of  the  real  Chinese  domain  used  to  give  their 
names  to  regions  sometimes  entirely  unsubdued,  though  the 
reverse  has  long  seemed  to  be  the  case,  because  all  the  neces- 
sary intercourse  between  the  independent  populations  and 
the  Chinese  government  passed  through  the  Chinese  officials 
of  these  posts,  specially  appointed  with  great  titles  of  office, 
for  that  purpose. 

"190.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
resistance  made  by  the  Pre-Chinese  against  the  successive 
encroachments  and  gradual  advance  of  the  Chinese.  We 
must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  names  of  the 
most  important  of  their  states  and  political  agglomerations, 
or  temporary  confederations  of  chieftains  and  centres  of 
resistance,  with  which  the  Chinese  had  to  contest  by  as- 
tuteness, or  sheer  force  of  arms,  for  conquest  or  self-defence. 

"191.  Advancing  eastwards  the  Early  Chinese  had  met 
^ong  others : 

"The  Tsao  and  Wei^  two  states  of  Jungs,  around  the  great 
southern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  offered  a  strong 
resistance,  and  were  subdued  in  2070  B.C. 

"The  Tu'kicei,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  same  river,  in  the 
north-west  of  modern  Kai-fung  fu,  who  had  yielded  earlier. 

"The  Lai,  in  the  Shantung  peninsula,  who  remained  in- 
dependent, or  at  least  non-Chinese,  until  the  time  of  She 
flwang-ti  (third  century  B.C.) ;  this  people  deserves  some 
attention,  as  they  were  great  traders,  and  their  sea-port 
Tsih-moh  was  for  long  the  channel  through  which  much  has 
*^n  introduced  into  the  Chinese  states,  from  the  sea-trade 
^ith  the  south,  during  the  Tchou  dynasty,  and  perhaps  before 
tW  time.^ 
"The  Fao,  T'ao,  Tang,  Yii,  etc.,  were  all  names  of  native 

uJ^  t^e  early  knife  money  of  Tsih-moh,  cf .  T.  de  Lacouperie,  The  Coins  and 
*»aU  of  China  in  the  British  Museum,  etc.,  vol.  i.  pp.  213-225. 
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states  or  regions  which  were  assumed  as  princely  titles  liy 
the  early  Chinese  leaders  Tao  and  Shun  during  their  gradoil 
advance. 

**  192.  In  the  south-east  : 

"  The  states  of  Fang  Fung  and  Hwei-ki^  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tang-tze  kiang,  against  which  the  great  Yii  un(^e^ 
took  his  memorable  expedition,  from  which  he  never  came 
back  (§  23). 

"  The  Ngn  or  TTw,  already  mentioned  §  34  above;  1200-472 
B.C.,  conquered  by  Tueh  (§§  28,  34-36). 

"  Yueh  (Tchehkiang  and  Kiangnan) ;  _?_  601  B.C.-3J4 
B.C.,  conquered  by  Ts'u. 

"  Min-yueh  (E.  Fuhkien),  —  ? —  402  B.C.,  conquered  bj 
the  Chinese  126  B.C.  and  given  up  by  them  in  105  b.c. 

"  Tang  Ngou,  in  W.  Tchehkiang  and  W.  Fuhkien,  absorbed 
by  Nan-yueh  after  204  B.C. 

"  193.  In  the  centre  and  the  west : 

'<The  San  Miao,  in  E.  Honan,  and  southwards  to  the  Tang 
ting  and  Po-yang  lakes.  At  first  defeated  by  the  Chinese 
under  Shun,  who  banished  some  of  their  leaders  in  the  N.W. 
{^  130),  they  afterwards  took  their  revenge,  and  routed  the  army 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  Great  Yii,  had  been  sent 
against  them.  Eventually  they  became  friendly  for  a  time, 
and  their  bulk  retreated  gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

"  West  of  these  were  the  Pong,  also  Pan-hu  (§§  66  sq ), 
whose  state  north  of  Szetchuen  and  of  Hupeh  was  an  ally 
and  a  strong  help  to  the  newly-arrived  Chinese  (since  tbc 
twenty-second  century  b.c)  until  the  thirteenth  centuir, 
when  Wu-ting  fought  against  them  (circ.  1231  b.c),  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Shang-Yin  dynasty  by  Wu  Wang,  the 
founder  of  the  Tchou  dynasty,  whose  party  they  W 
followed  in  the  struggle,  circa  1050  bc.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Ngu  and  Y  of  the  East  (§§  34-36).  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  great  non-Chinese  state  of  Ts*h  (cirt. 
1200-223  B.C.),  mentioned  above  (§§  31-33,  96-98),  by 
which  they  had  been  swallowed  up,  and  their  nominal  sub- 
mission by  She  Hwang- ti,  the  founder  of  the  Chinese  Eaipiw» 
they  rebelled  in  48  a.d.,  221  a.d.,  etc.,  and  were  so  strong 
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it,  in  475  A.D.,  their  ruler  was  recognized  as  king  of 
ng-yang,  by  the  Chinese  Emperor,  over  a  large  territory 
lending  northwards  unto  the  Yellow  River  in  Honan. 
is  state  was  finally  overthrown  by  the  T'ang  dynasty ;  its 
pulation  being  partly  absorbed,  partly  expelled  in  the  S.W. 
'*  West  of  the  Pongs  were  the  Pa^  known  to  the  Chinese 
iCe  the  twentieth  century,  and  which  with  other  tribes,  an- 
tore  of  the  Tai-Shan,  were  occupying  the  greater  part  of  E. 
Btchuen  and  W.  Hupeh,  until  they  recognized  the  suze- 
nty  of  the  Ts'in  state,  then  growing  to  the  Empire  (third 
itury  B.C.).  They  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Han 
oasty,  and  subsequently  rose  into  rebellion  in  47  and  101 
^  which  led  to  their  submission.  But  the  E.  Szetchuen 
8  not  made  part  of  the  Empire  before  1070  a.d. 
"West  of  the  preceding  were  the  Ti  and  Kiang,  the  latter 
ng  Tibetan,  or  better  Si-fan,  tribes  (§§  173-179),  with 
om  the  Chinese  were  acquainted  in  1240  B.C. 
'The  Liao  in  N.  Szetchuen  (§§  81-83)  recognized  in  the 
h  and  sixth  centuries  the  supremacy  of  the  Wei  and  Liang 
lasties,  but  they  fought  against  the  great  T'ang  dynasty, 
I  their  submission  was  only  nominal.  Similar  to  this  was 
position  of  the 

*  Nan  ping  Man,  in  Kueitchou  and  Szetchuen,  who  paid 
mte  to  the  T'ang  after  629  a.d.,  and  of  the 
*Ngo  of  Tchungtchou,  N.  Kueitchou,  a  people  of  high 
ture,  large  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  swarthy  {i.e.  not  yellow) 
aplexion.  Some  tribes  of  the  same  race,  called  Pan-tun  Man,^ 
I  others  occupying  Yelang,  spread  over  the  central  region, 
meeting  Szetchuen,  Yunnan,  Kueitchou,  and  Hukwang,  had 
d  tribute  to  the  Sung  small  dynasty  in  the  fifth  century. 


The?  bad  been  so  called  for  forty  generations  {i.e,  1200  years?)  before  tbe 
I  penod,  wbieb  would  imply  1400  b.c.  In  Eastern  Szetcbuen  "  tbe  bulk  of 
r  tribes,  according  to  tbe  ffon  Han  shu^  bk.  116,  were  vigorous  and  brave. 
irst  they  were  several  times  subjected  by  tbe  precursors  of  tbe  Han.  wben  tbey 
tiiied  their  national  customs,  delighting  in  singing  and  dancing.  When  Kao- 
[the  first  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty,  206-195  b.c.)  saw  them,  be  said, 
is  is  the  song  of  Wu-wang's  defeat  of  the  tyrant  Tchou-sin  (b.c.  1050).'  The 
r  was  tbe  last  ruler  of  the  Shang-yu  dynasty,  and  Wu-wang  was  tbe  founder 
le  Tchou  dynastj.  Tu-yu  (a.d.  222-284),  in  bis  7"wn^  tien^  did  not  re- 
Qce  this  interesting  passage,  which  does  not  appear  either  in  Ma  Tuan-lin's 
hien  Vung  k'ao,  which  was  compiled  with  the  Tung  tien  as  basis. 
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"  The  Kin-tchuen  Si-fan  (not  Miao-tze,  as  wrongly  statel 
in  the  Chinese  report),  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Tung 
river  in  W.  Szetchuen,  were  reduced  only  in  1775,  after  m 
most  severe  struggle  and  bloody  contest. 

"  194.  In  the  south  the 

*^  Nan-yuch,  with  its  centre  at  Pan-yii  (Canton),  from  20 
to  111  B.C.,  under  five  rulers,  including  Tung  Ngou  (*.^.  TT-^ 
Tchehkiang),  Fuhkien,  Kuangtung,  S.  Kuangsi,  and  a  par 
of  Tungking,  all  along  the   coasts,  until  it  was  partial! 
(Kuangtung)  subdued. 

"  Nan  tan  tchou  Man,  the  state  ruled  by  the  Moh  family,  i 
N.W.  Kuangsi,  from  974  until  1212  a.d.,  when  nominal 
subdued. 

"  Si-yuen  Man,  in  Kuangsi,  still  independent  in  1085. 

"  195.  In  the  south-west : 

"  The  Taen  state  in  central  Yunnan  and  the  S.W.,  an 
ofishoot  of  the  state  of  Ts'u,  from  330  B.C.,  followed  by 

"  The  Ngai'Lao  (§§  99  sq.),  who,  coming  from  the  North, 
developed  into 

"  The  Luh  tchao  (§  104),  or  six  principalities  which  became 
the  powerful  state  of 

''Nan-tchao  (§  103),  a.d.  629-860,  afterwards  the  smaller 
one  of 

**  Ta-li,  until  1275  a.d.,  when  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Mongol  conquest. 

**  East  of  these  were  the 

"  Tsuan  Man,  in  E.  Yunnan  and  "W.  Kueitchou,  from  a.d* 
9  to  778,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Nantchao  for  some 
time;  they  were  still  unsubdued  in  1127  a.d.  (§  154). 

*'  Tung  Sie,  in  S.  Szetchuen, 

"  St  Tchao,  in  "W.  Yunnan,  and 

"  Tsangko,  in  E.  Yunnan,  acknowledged  the  Chinese 
suzerainty  in  the  ninth  century. 

"The  Lolo  or  Laka  (§§  152-155)  are  still  independent iu 
the  Liang  shan  valley,  S.  Szetchuen. 

"Many  tribes  of  S.W.  Hunan  and  N.  Kuangsi  were  sub- 
dued and  driven  into  Kueitchou  during  the  Yung-tchengper'^'^ 
(1723-1735  A.D.).     Since  the  time  of  the  Tang  dynasty 


\ 
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d  through  a  conciliatory  policy  as  much  as  circumstances 
rmitted,  the  eflTorts  of  the  Chinese  governments  tended  to 
ive  away  from  their  seats  all  the  native  tribes  towards  the 
gion  of  Kueitchou  province,  where  these  tribes  were  left 
►mparatively  unmolested.  The  last  important  revolt,  which 
K)k  place  in  the  N.W.  of  Kuangtung  province,  was  that  of 
le  Miao-tze  of  Lien-tchou,  in  1830-1832,  but  it  was  soon 
uelled  by  the  Chinese  troops.  Numerous  men  from  these 
ribes  have  swollen  the  ranks  of  the  TaK-ping  rebellion, 
fhich  was  finally  crushed  with  frightful  slaughter  in  1863, 
n  Szetchuen.  But  no  general  rising  of  the  surviving  remains 
»f  the  former  population  of  China  happened,  and  their  absorp- 

« 

ion  and  gradual  disparition  are  now  going  fast. 

"196.  The  Aboriginal  Pre-Chinese,  though  in  a  low  state 
f  culture,  were  not  however  savages,  and  several  features 
f  their  civilization  are  worth  reckoning,  inasmuch  as  there 
listed  some  differences  between  their  various  races,  under 
sveral  respects.  They  had  only  embryo  writings,  such  as 
^Hotted  cords,  cup-marks  on  cliffs,  and  rude  figures  or 
•aintings ;  ^  but  as  soon  as  they  were  made  acquainted  by 
Qe  Chinese  with  a  regular  writing,  especially  in  the  S.W., 
aey  soon  adapted  its  benefits  to  their  own  purposes,  as 
Qown  by  the  cases  of  the  Tsuan-Lolo  and  Shuikia  writings  ;^ 
lid  under  the  incitement  from  the  surrounding  knowledge 
f  writing,  some  of  them  could  produce  an  independent 
rstem,  like  the  Mosos  did.^ 

"In  the  N.W.,  the  gynecocratic  habits  of  the  Pre-Chinese 
^bes,  whose  Laka-Lolo,  Mo-so,  and  Burmese  descendants 
^ve  preserved  some  survivals,  have  had  some  influence  for 
time  over  the  immigrating  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  and  several 
^  their  leaders  in  that  region  were  reputed  to  be  bom 
^therless.* 

"In  the  west,  cave-dwellings  were  the  custom,  while  pile- 
welliDgs  were  in  use  in  the  East.   In  the  East,  also,  tattooing, 


*  Cf.  my  Beginningt  of  Writing,  §}  10,  17,  33,  183,  212,  etc. 

'  Ibid,  §5  31, 176,  217-212,  etc. ;  and  above,  §§  68,  70ii.,  156,  etc. 
'  Ibid.  \\  64-73,  and  plates  i.-iii. ;  and  above,  \  169. 

*  VTe  have  developed  this  interesting  point  in  another  place. 

Phil.  Tnuu.  1886-6.  33 


p 


|j  five-toned    music  ^   still  pre« 

Scotland) ;   marriages  by  pur 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  latte 
called  '  shouldered  celts/  and  ^ 
early  Chinese  spade-money,^ 
India  (Ghutia  Nagpore),  Pegu 

XXII.  The  Chi 

"  197.  It  is  not  one  of  the  leaj 
researches  in  oriental  history  a 
should  now  be  known  as  intn 
their  own  country.'  This  blu 
be  qualified,  as  the  modern  C 
their  speech  is  a  hybrid  lang 
outcome  of  interminglings  betv 
north-west  and  north  and  the 
belonging  to  different  races, 
Pacific  ones. 

"  This  better  knowledge,  for 
of  history,  was  brought  about 
their  early  traditions,  a  rigorc 
graphical  names  mentioned,  the 


.:.i, 
I 


*  Which  the  Kwei  taught  to  the  Chines 

'  Cf .  my  work,  The  Coins  and  Medals  oj 

3  Cf.  the  references  ahoye  quoted,  §  15 

The  Progress  of  Chinese  Linguistic  DL 
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story,  and  the  study  of  many  historical  statements  and 
sclosures  about  the  non  -  Chinese  races  actually  settled 
ithin  the  borders  of  China  proper,  clumsily  arranged  under 
le  heading  of  foreign  nations,^  in  the  Chinese  Dynastic 
unals. 

"198.  The  early  Chinese  intruders  and  civilizers  were 
le  Bak  tribes,  about  sixteen  in  number,  who  arrived  on 
le  N.W.  borders  of  China  not  long  after  the  great  rising 
hich  had  taken  place  in  S.W.  Asia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
venty-third  century  B.C.  in  Susiana.  Their  former  seat  was 
ithin  the  dominating  influence  of  the  latter  country,  as 
ley  were  acquainted  with  its  civilization,  a  reflex  of  the 
abylo- Assyrian  focus. 

"The  following  list  is  that  of  the  points  of  civilization  which 
Ley  imported  into   their  new   country   from   S.W.   Asia, 
eluding  a  few  secondary  points  of  later  introduction  : — (i) 
be  art  of  writing,  (2)  from  top  to  bottom  and  from  right  to 
ft  as  was  the  practice  in  S.W.  Asia,  and  (3)  not  in  relief  but 
graved,  (4)  characters  derived  from  those  of  Babylonia  and 
U  semi-hieroglyphical,  with  (5)  their  meanings,  (6)  their 
onetic  and  polyphonic  values,  and  (7)  their  imperfect  system 
aerology  and  phonetism ;  (8)  probably  some  written  texts  ; 
)  the  use  of  lists  of  written  characters  arranged  (10)  phoneti- 
lly,  and(ii)  ideographically ;   (12)  some  souvenirs  of  the 
aeiform  or  monumental  form  of  writing;  (13)  the  extensive 
J  of  seals,  etc. ;  (14)  the  shifted  cardinal  points  of  Assyro- 
bylonia;  and  (15)  the  symbols  to  write  them,  which  they 
ther   embroiled  during    their  journey   eastwards;    (16) 
ronomical  instruments;    (17)  many  names  of  stars  and 
istellations ;  (18)  of  twenty- four  stellar  points ;    (19)  the 
Jve  Babylonian  months,  (20)   with   an  intercalary  one, 
)  and  a  certain  use  of  the  week;    (22)  the  erection  of 

The  Marquis  D'Hervey  de  St.  Denys,  Professor  of  Chinese,  College  de  France, 
first  called  attention  to  this  latter  fact,  apropos  of  his  translation  of  the 
ters  of  Matuanlin  dealing  with  the  foreign  nations,  in  his  communication  to 
Tmi  Congress  of  Orientalists,  on  the  Ethnographic  dea  Miao-tae,  pp.  354-363 
le  Mimoiren  du  Congrh»y  vol.  i.  Paris,  1873.  Reprinted  with  additions  in 
mre«  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Ethnographie,  xii.  1873,  pp.  109-133 :  Mimoire  sur 
tographie  de  la  chine  eentraU  et  meridionale  d'apris  un  entemble  de  doeumenii 
tSf  tirit  det  anciens  ierivaina  ehinoii. 


in  their  beginnings  and  once 
their  old  form,  are  easily  recc 
used  in  the  aforesaid  S.W.  A 
cycle  of  ten,  and  (32)  that  of 
measures  ;  (34)  the  twelve  sc 
notation  ;  (36)  the  ten  perio< 
is  aboriginal  in  Mesopotamii 
brick  building,  (39)  of  emban 
canals;  (41)  many  words  0 
Ionian  civilization ;  (42)  the 
minor  notions  of  arts  and 
drill,  (45)  the  use  of  war-c 
abreast,  etc. ;  (46)  the  practi( 
of  eight  wands  of  fate ;  (48 
fortune  ;  (49)  numerical  cat 
of  life  or  calenderic  plant; 
rulers'  dress;  (52)  the  woi 
XJtuku  (=Tik),  otherwise  Sh 
six  honoured  ones,  or  the  1 
ruling  idea  that  events  rep< 
and  unlucky  days  ;  (56)  the  1 
the  concept  of  Yn  and  Yang 
altars,  etc. ;  (59)  the  royal  c 
peculiar  legends  therein,  etc, 
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"  199.  Several  items  of  this  enormous  list,  including  the 
ioyal  Canon  of  Bab^donia,^  are  met  with  in  ancient,  but  not  in 
the  scanty  earliest  Chinese  texts  which  have  survived  the  injury 
of  centuries,  simply  because  earlier  works  where  they  could 
be  found  have  not  been  preserved  until  our  time,  while 
the  subject-matters  of  those  which  have  survived  did  not 
justify  their  quotation  or  insertion  therein.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  affinities  between 
the  early  civilization  of  the  Chinese  4000  years  ago  and  the 
much  older  focus  of  culture  of  South- West  Asia  is  that  they 
are  obvious  imitations  and  borrowings.  They  have  nothing 
original  in  themselves,  and  bear  in  the  face  that  they  do 
not  come  from  common  descent.  They  present  the  usual 
imperfectness  unequally  combined  with  a  complete  identity 
on  some  points  and  others  which  are  always  the  accom- 
paniment of  acquisitions  obtained  through  a  social  intercourse 
<)f  protracted  length,  and  nctt  from  a  casual  teaching  and 
learning  from  books  and  scholars. 

"200.  The  name  Bak  (now  Peh)y  of  the  original  Chinese 
Emigrants,  meant  'flourishing,  many,  all,'  and  also  *  hun- 
dred/ But  it  has  not  the  last  meaning  in  such  expressions  as 
-PfA  mg  *  all  the  surnames,'  Peh  kuan  '  all  the  officials,' 
-PfA  lAao,  same  meaning,  Peh  Tueh  *  all  the  outside-borders,' 
etc.,  where  no  possible  reference  can  be  made  to  any  precise 
liumber,  since  these  various  items  comprise  several  hundreds, 
^  in  the  case  of  the  first  three,  or  only  a  few,  as  in  the 

Ohint!%  Place  in  Philology :  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages  of  Europe 
^fidAsia  have  a  Common  Origin  (London^  pp.  403J,  a  work  containing  some  ideas 
^  nijgegtions,  but  like  the  preceding,  wntten  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
■^ntific  method.  The  author  started  the  (impossible)  hypothesis  that  the  popula- 
^tt  of  Babylonia  and  the  early  Chinese  did  both  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
-^^nitie  Bace,  baring  the  same  sort  of  mind,  and  the  same  instinctive  impulses, 
^hich  have  produced  identical  features  of  civilization.  Points  of  similarity  such 
'^IflS,  16,  17,  22,  23,  60,  61,  and  others  not  on  our  list,  were  adduced  to 
^Pport  this  view,  while  at  the  same  time  the  author  expressed  as  his  opinion  that 
^e  early  Chinese  in  their  migration  eastwards  3000  b.c.  carried  away  with  them 
'^^  Mesopotamia,  and  as  a  heirloom  in  common  with  the  Babylonians,  the  rudi- 
'^entg  of  their  arts  and  sciences.  Since  my  discoveries  published  in  1880  and 
J^rvards,  the  same  scholar  has  written  several  interesting  articles  on  the  intro- 
''Urtion  into  China,  towards  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  of  mythologjr,  imagery, 
'•trology,  etc.,  also  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  Assjro- Babylonia. 

'  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  and  myself  intend  publishing  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Oriental  Record  the  Cuneiform  text  and  the  Chinese  version  of  this  Canon. 


for  several  reasons.  The  su 
*the  hundred  surnames'  (or  : 
that  the  Peh  kia  sing  or  *  the  h 
includes  some  460  names,  ' 
Sung  dynasty,  ue,  after  a.d 
increased  largely  and  much  bej 
admitted,  the  regular  use  of 
back  much  beyond  the  time 
and  when  this  list  of  suma: 
not  find  more  than  aboul 
far  back  as  the  beginnings  • 
small  number,  however,  beii 
a  few  family  names  quoted  i: 
appearing  afterwards.  Then 
the  'Bak  Surnames,'  existed 
outset  as  an  appellative  for 
Bak,  could  have,  not  the  mea 
that  of  *  all,  numerous,  flouri 
it  have  been  still  understood, 
which  originally  was  apparen 
mous  sound  in  the  limited  ph 
expressed  by  the  same  sym 
of  sound,  real  only  for  them. 

**201.  Bak  was  an  ethnic 
refer  as  a  proof  to  the  simili 
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ly  capitals^  Puk,  Pok,  Pak,  all  names  known  to  us 
3r  ageSy  and  of  which  the  similarity  with  Pak,  JBak,  cannot 
denied.  In  the  region  from  where  they  had  come,  Bak 
8  a  well-known  ethnic,  for  instance,  Bakh  in  Bakhdhl 
actra),  Bagistan,  Bagdada,  etc.  etc.,  and  is  explained 
meaning  *  fortunate,  flourishing.' 

"202.  Another  ethnical  name  no  less  important  is  that 
lich  is  now  read  J  Hia,  also  aha,  in  several  ideo-phonetic 
mpounds,  and  which  was  the  proper  appellative  of  one  of 
e  leading  tribes  of  the  immigrants  when  settled  in  '  a  little 
t  of  territory  in  the  N.W.'  It  became  the  name  of  the 
linese  people.  The  Ku-wen  spellings  tell  us  that  its 
iginal  full  form  was  something  like  Ketchi,  Ketsii,  Ketsi, 
^tche,  Kotchif  etc.,  which  are  all  graphical  attempts  at 
udering  the  exact  name  with  the  clumsy  acrologic  and 
Uabic  system  of  the  time  being.  We  may  take  Xutche 
an  average  of  all  these  variants.  Now  this  name  is  so 
ich  like  that  of  the  E^ashshi  on  the  north-east  of  Meso- 
tamia  that,  without  suggesting  in  any  way  a  relationship 
some  kind  between  the  two  peoples,  there  may  have 
en  an  affinity  of  names  from  a  common  meaning  suitable 
both. 

"203.  An  analysis  of  the  aforesaid  book  of  the  family 

niames,  the  Peh  kia  sing,  shows  their  number  to  be  made 

)  besides  the  original  names,  of  native  appellatives  brought 

sometimes  by  the   entrance   of  native   tribes    into   the 

inese  community,  but  principally  from  the  native  names 

regions   bestowed   upon   Chinese   subjects    as  fiefs  and 

ritorial  grants.     Even  the  princely  names  taken  by  the 

'ly  Chinese  leaders  in  the  Flowery  Land  were  borrowed 

m  those  of  native  regions,  as  they  conquered  them.     But 

examination  of  all  these  proper  names,  tribal  and  geo- 

ipbical,  would  carry  us  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the 

aent  work. 

'204.  We  have  little  to  say  here  of  the  early  language 
the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  and  its  subsequent  evolution  and 
elopment  into  several  important  dialects,  as  the  matter 
k)mewhat  precluded  by  the  object  of  the  present  work. 
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We  allude  elsewhere  to  some  of  its  characteristics  and  to  fc® 
formation  of  its  ideology  (§§  20-26)  and  tones  (§§  117, 230V 
The  explanation  of  the  gap  now  existing  between  the  boo"^' 
language  ^  and  the  vernaculars  requires  some  long  explaa^ 
tions  and  demonstration  much  beyond  our  scope  here.'  T  "^ 
following  scheme,  however,  gives  the  list  of  the  most  vt^ 
portant  languages,  dialects,  and  subdialects,  with  an  indicatic: 
of  the  probable  dates  of  their  branching  oflF.  It  is  the  firr 
attempt  which  has  hitherto  been  made  at  classifying  tliec^ 
and  thus  far  must  be  looked  upon  with  regard  to  the  relati^ 
position  of  several  dialects  and  subdialects  as  proviBioDS 
A  great  deal  of  work  and  investigation  remains  to  be  ism 
before  such  a  classification  can  be  completed.  The  tot 
number  of  dialects  and  subdialects,  hiang  fan  or  local  pat(^ 
etc.,  has  been  roughly  estimated  to  be  somewhat  similar 
that  of  the  days  of  the  year  (360),  and  though  they  are  nn 
likely  to  aflfect  the  general  lines  of  the  classification  belo 
it  may  be  useful  not  to  forget  that  the  total  figure  of  *€: 
names  entered  therein  is  only  one-ninth  of  the  gene-i 
number. 

"205.   The  following  table  gives  the  General  Historic 
Scheme  of  the  Chinese  Family  of  Languages,  as  referred 
in  the  foregoing  section. 

*  A  misconception  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Chinese  langnage,  at  ^ 
known  in  its  fictitious  book  form  written  with  ideographic  symbols,  now  gylW*^ 
and  supposed  to  be  genuine  and  spoken  ;  combined  with  another  misconceptKW*^ 
to  the  non-historical  and  mnemonic  value  of  the  1720  pseudo-roots  of  the  His^ 
Brahmans  analysing  their  Sanskrit ;  both  misconceptions — understood  as  justi^ 
a  theory  of  an  early  period  of  monosyllabic  roots,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tw* 
are  generally  late  in  the  history  of   lan^age, — have   misguided  thejj^r 
number  of  philologists  until  the  present  time,  and  have  for  long  hindflwr* 

f)ro^res8  of  the  science  of  language.     Our  predecessors  have  erroneously  boilt 
ogical  monosyllabism  from  the  monosyllabisms  of  writing,  of  decay,  and  oi^^ 
tion,  the  only  ones  which  have  ever  existed. 

*  The  premature  death  of  A.  Bazin  has  prevented  him  solving  this  proW^* 
which  he  was  greatly  interested,  as  shown  by  his  Memoire  sur  ks  Frin£Jpf*9^^ 
raux  du  Chinois  vnlgaire^  Paris,  1846,  and  his  important  Introduction  to^ 
Grammaire  Mandarine,  Paris,  1856.  I  think  I  am  the  first  to  hare  attenip 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  my  Beginnings  of  Writing^  i.  j{  *^^* 


eient        Canton.    Folien.     Shsnghai.  Handsrin. 

?'a'    '^'^'^     ^'7v'      ■§■!  Ig- 
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"  206.  The  greatness  of  the  early  Chinese  rulers,  so-calLec 
emperors,  and  the   great  extension  of  their  dominion,  ai>e 
purely  mythical,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  show  in  Beveral 
instances.     They  were  simply  civilized  chieftains  struggling- 
for  the  good  of  their  followers.   Even  at  the  later  time  of  the 
Tchou  dynasty,  during   the   short  period  of  its  splendour 
(1050-770  B.C.)  which  followed  its  establishment,  the  powerof 
the  Chinese  was  still  very  small  indeed.     It  is  true  that  the 
founders  of    the    dynasty   had  acknowledged    some   eight 
hundred  barons   within   and  without  their  dominion,  but 
many  of  these  were  simply  native  kings  and  local  chieilains. 
At  the  latter  date,  the  Jungs,  whom  we   have  mentioned 
repeatedly,  were  powerful  enough  to  kill  the  Chinese  ruler 
and  cause  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  capital  from  Tchang- 
ngan   (mod.   Si-ngan  fu  in   Shensi)  to  Loh  (near  Ho-naa 
fu,  Honan).      The   Chinese  agglomerations,  which  fonned 
numerous  states  under  the  rule,  at  first  absolute,  afterwards 
nominal,  of  the  kings  of  Tchou,  were  much  smaller  than  is 
generally  supposed.      Fourteen  of  them,  mentioned  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Tchun  tsiu  of  Confucius,  and  in  the  invaluable 
chronicle  of  his  disciple  Tso  Kiu-ming,  were  the  most  im- 
portant.   And  this  small  importance  may  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  them,  the  state  of  Wei,  which  may  be 
depended  upon  as  representing  an  average  of  their  strengtbr 
and   whose   territory   covered  about   the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole  Chinese  dominion,  had  not  a  population  much 
over  5000   souls,  all  told,  in   660  B.C.      Confucius,  wboee 
bravery  was  not  his  chief  virtue,  coidd  not  speak  without 
awe  in  500  B.C.  on  the  N.W.  borders  of  modern  Shantung 
of  the  distant  barbarians,  who  were  simply  the  Lai  tribes  of 
the  Shantung  peninsula !  ^ 

"  207.  The  list  of  native  and  pre-Chinese  states  or  political 
agglomerations  would  alone  ^  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
building  of  the  present  Chinese  greatness  has  been  the  result 
of  forty  centuries  of  up-hill  work  seldom  discontinued.  She 
Hwang-ti,  of  the  Ts'in  state,  N.  W.  China,  the  founder  of  the 

*  Cf.  above,  §  191-196. 

'  Tso  tchueuy  Ting  kimg,  tenth  year,  2. 
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linese  Empire^  was  really  the  first  who  hegan  the  task  221 
c,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  and  conquests,  jeopardized 
irough  the  weakness  of  his  unworthy  successor,  were  upheld 
jain  by  the  following  Han  dynasties  (b.c.  206-220  a.d.)» 
be  splits  which  occurred  severally  in  the  course  of  history 
I  the  succession  of  the  Chinese  government,  and  resulted  in 
le  fragmentation  of  the  dominion  between  several  contem- 
oraneous  dynasties,  have  greatly  helped,  as  did  the  inter- 
Bcine  wars  and  Tartar  conquests,  the  maintenance  and 
'dependence  of  power  of  the  pre-Chinese  tribes.  For 
istance,  such  times  happened  in  220-280  a.d.  between  the 
^  Han  and  the  W.  Tsin  dynasties,  in  420-580  a.d.  between 
'e  E.  Tsin  and  the  Sui  dynasties,  in  907-960  a.d.  between 
leT'ang  and  the  Sung  dynasties,  in  1127-1280  a.d.  between 
'e  Sung  and  Mongol  Yuen  dynasties,  etc.  Provinces  once 
cupied  were  given  up,  and  could  be  recovered  only  a  long 
Be  afterwards,  and  others  were  only  conquered,  either  for 
e  first  time  or  finally,  in  recent  times. 
"208.  The  Chinese  Empire  of  She  Hwang-ti  had  ill-defined 
nits,  and  did  not  cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present 
lina  proper.  Fuhkien,  partly  occupied  for  a  few  years^ 
w  given  up  in  105  B.C.,  recovered  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
tituries,  again  the  seat  of  an  independent  dynasty  in  the 
Qth  century,  and  conquered  at  last  only  in  939  a.d. 
uing  the  same  ninth  century  the  south  of  modern  Tchihli 
^  abandoned  to  anarchy  by  successive  emperors,  and  it 
^  even  a  question  whether  modern  Shansi  was  worth 
severing.  Kuangtung,  which  had  been  made  a  Chinese 
pendency  about  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and  soon 
^  returned  to  freedom  for  some  time,  was  sinicised  much 
*r.  *  Canton,'  said  the  late  Wells  Williams,  *  still  in  the 
Qth  century,  and  even  long  after,  was  comparatively  a 
'all  place,  and  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  but 
tie  removed  from  gross  barbarism.'  Returning  north- 
fds,  we  see  that  Kiangsi  was  only  conquered  in  the  tenth 
itury.  Kueitchou,  Hunan,  W.  Szetchuen,  S.E.  Szetchuen, 
^ngsi,  and  Yunnan  were  not  yet  subdued  in  the  thirteenth 
tury.     The  great  T'ang  dynasty  (618-906  a.d.)  has  done 
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much  for  the  unification  of  the  Empire,   which,   however*-^ 
required  stronger  hands  than  theirs.     It  was  the  work  of  th^ 
energetic  Mongol  or  Yuen  dynasty,  1260-1367  a.d.,  continued 
by  the  Mings  (1368-1640  a.d.),  and  on  its  way  to  achievement 
since  the  conquest  of  the  present  Mandshu  dynasty,  in  power 
since  1644  a.d. 

XXIII.  Other  Intrudbrs. 

* 

"  209.  Numerous  were  the  tribes  and  races  who,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes,  or  attracted  by 
the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  latter,  forced  their  way 
into  China,  imperilling  the  existence  of  its  government,  often 
superseding  it  altogether  over  a  part  or  over  the  whole  of 
the  country,  and  afterwards  disappearing,  not  however 
without  leaving  traces  of  their  sway  in  the  civilization,  the 
language,  and  the  population. 

"  The  Jungs,  who  had  partly  preceded  the  Chinese,  the 
Teks,  the  Kiangs,  etc.,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
work  as  having  contributed  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  mal- 
contents and  banished  Chinese  families,^  as  well  as  those  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  in  pre-Chinese  lands.  Now  we  must  refer 
more  particularly  to  those  of  the  intruders  who  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  of  some  importance  either  politically  or  in 
civilization. 

"  210.  The  oldest  intruders  of  this  class  were  the  Shan^ 
■J^ ,  whose  name  suggests  that  they  were  traders,  while  theix* 
traditions  indicate  a  western  origin  near  the  Kiien-lu^ 
range,  and  perhaps  a  parentship   with  the  Jungs.*     The^ 


*  Some  tribes,  interspersed  with  the  aborigines  and  pre-Chinese,  claiming  to  l>^ 
descendants  of  Chinese,  migrated  by  their  own  will  as  malcontents,  or  by  cotti-^ 
pulsion  as  prisoners  of  war  or  exile.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  Tt'ai  kU,  tt»^ 
i.1  tnin  tze,  the  Peh-erh  tze^  the  Tch'e  (ch*ai  Miao^  the  I'a  Lang^  and  the  5i«y  ^•^^ 
all  generally  in  Kueitchou. 

*  Their  oldest  female  ancestor,  Kien^tik,  who  begot  a  fatherless  child  Sir ^9 

belonged  to  the  great  state  of  Sung  J  J ,  which  according  to  the  Shmn  A«t  Kii*^* 
bk.  xvi.,  was  situated  in  the  wide  unknown  west.  The  written  character  for  Stt^'^ 
is  the  same  as  that  for  Jung  o^ ,  with  the  addition  of  the  determinatiTe  f*^ 
*  woman.'  Its  Kuwen  spelling,  however,  was  different.  It  was  written  with  t^^ 
signs  rC-ffww^  and  ifflw,  thus  ^  y^^fjl  or  Tehom^  read  from  bottom  to  top.  d' 
the  various  Eu-wen  forms  in  Min  tsi  kih,  luh  shu  i*ung,  bk.  i.  f.  11,  where  th* 
variants  bear  only  on  the  inferior  character  ^,  which  is  exchanged  with  ()l,  ^f 
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;he  N.W.  of  the  Chinese  settlements  since  the 
f  and  in  the  sixteenth  century;  they  upset  the 
',  took  possession  of  the  parts  of  Shensi,  Shansi, 
then  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  driving  the  Hia 
coast. 

ou  ^,  formerly  Tok,  who  drove  away  the  Shang- 
,  established  their  brilliant  rule  over  the  Middle 
I  1050  B.C. ;  some  of  them  had  lingered  on  the 
ders  in  Shensi  for  several  centuries.  They  were 
ly  Red-haired  Kirghizes,  and  were  not  apparently 
an  blood  among  them.  It  seems  so,  from  the  fact 
)Te  acquainted  with  some  notions  derived  from  the 
\  of  culture  in  Kwarism,  which  they  introduced 
and  that  several  of  the  explanations  added  to  the 
of  the  Yh-King  by  their  leader  Wen-wang  were 
ygested  by  the  homophony  of  Aryan  words.^ 
^^  My  ^^  better  Tan,  as  formerly  pronounced, 
aaportant  state  on  the  west  of  the  Chinese  agglo- 
It  grew  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  third  B.C., 
g  subdued  the  six  other  principal  states  of  the 
n,  its  prince  founding  the  Chinese  Empire, 
nself  Emperor  in  221  b.c.^     Their  nucleus  was 

intlDg  to  a  husliing  or  hissing  initial.  The  name  Kien-tik  has  a 
with  that  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Turks  Hiung-nu,  Tarioosly 
ukf  Kuntikf  etc.  Sieh  or  Sie{t  ^,  the  written  name  of  the 
Shang,  means  'great  or  important  writing,*  and  though  this 
obahly  replaced  an  older  one,  which  represented  a  sort  of  bird,  it 
>  the  unwarranted  conclusion  of  the  Kev.  J.  Chalmers,  that  the  art 
^en  only  introduced  into  China  by  the  Shang  people.  The  man  so 
ding  to  tradition  an  officer  of  Shun. 
I  193  n. 

,  and  the  most  important  it  is,  of  the  explanations  which  can  be 
ntifically  concerning  the  finding  of  Aryan  names  in  Chinese.  "Wo 
declare  that  affinities  of  this  sort,  which  have  been  eagerly 
several  writers  in  China  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  are 
part  spurious  or  accidental.  The  narrow  range  of  the  Chinese 
le  disregard  of  scientific  method,  explain  the  number  of  apparent 
ich  have  been  unwarrantably  indicated  by  numerous  writers, 
of  introduction  of  Aryan  words  into  Chinese  is  that  of  the  native 
after  having  received  manj  Indian  words  (cf.  below,  §}  212,  213), 
lumerous  terras  to  the  Chinese  vocabulary, 
ves  from  Ts'in  had  fled  to  Corea  in  the  Han  country,  where  they 
t-Han.  Their  language,  according  to  the  Uou  Han  «AM,bk.  115, 
mce  to  that  of  the  Ts*in  dynasty;  they  called  a  kingdom,  pang 
w  5|S  ;  robbery,  kou  ^  ;  to  pass  wine,  Jung  ahang  fx  1&  > 
er,  they  said  ^ti  ^  ;  all  words  obsolete  in  the  Han  period. 
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not  Chinese,  and  made  of  Jung  tribes  who  absorbed  gradually 
many  Chinese  families  from  inside,  and  also  Turko-Tatar 
tribes  from  its  outside  borders,  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
well  known.  This  state  was  a  channel  through  which  passed, 
or  a  buffer  preventing  the  passage  of,  any  intercourse  of  the 
west  with  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

"211.  After  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  there  was 
no  longer  any  barrier  to  stop  foreign  intercourse,  at  least 
in  the  North-West,  and  the  central  government  could  itself 
open  relations  with  the  outside.  The  result  was  the  Mission 
of  Tchang  Kien  in  Central  Asia,  and  by  B.C.  115  a  regular 
intercourse  with  thirty-six  states  of  Turkestan  had  been 
established.  This  signifies  the  entrance  into  China  of  many 
new  items  of  civilization,  new  ideas  and  new  words. 

"  The  Jews  as  a  colony  entered  into  China  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era ;  the  Nestorians,  the  Persians,  the  Ma- 
hommedans  followed  in  the  seventh.  The  Persians  had 
a  considerable  intercourse  with  China,  from  723  to  747, 
when  ten  envoys  reached  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Eveiy 
one  of  these  races  brought  something  of  its  own  civilization, 
and  was  also  the  channel  through  which  a  certain  amount 
of  western  culture  was  introduced  into  the  Flowery  Land. 

"212.  We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  immigrations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  western  and  south-western  regions 
non-Chinese,  in  former  times.     In  the  fourth  century  B.C.  » 
native  dynasty  arose  in  the  country  of  Shuh,  i,e.  Szetchuen, 
and  the  fourth  ruler,  who  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of 
King,  is  stated  to  have  come  from  India.     This  important 
event  was   undoubtedly   the    outcome  of    the    commercial 
relations   which  had   existed  for   eight   centuries  or  more 
between  the  traders  of  Shuh  and  those  of  India.^     Many 
Hindu  ideas  have  penetrated  into  non-Chinese  China  througk 
this  channel,  and  from  thence  partly  into  Chinese  China- 
To   the  same  time  and  means   may  be   assigned  a  curioas 
series  of   mythological   resemblances.      The   many  notions 
of  fabulous  ethnology  and  natural  history,  which  we  know, 

^  On  tins  trade,  cf.  Beginningt  of  Writing^  §  1563. 
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3teslas,  Megastb^nes  and  others,  as  Indian,  and  the 
ce  of  similar,  sometimes  identical,  notions  in  ancient 
B  literature  of  the  same  period,  especially  in  the 
at  King,  were  due,  I  think,  to  the  marvellous  reports 
n  both  countries  by  these  travelling  merchants  about 
termediary,  unknown,  and  therefore  awful  regions 
h  which  they  had  to  pass  during  their  journey  to 

3.  The  imperfect  and  embellished  tradition  of  the 
of  a  Buddhist  missionary  Li-fang  with  seventeen 
lions,  under  the  reign  of  the  First  Emperor,  circa 
c,  which  subsequently  served  as  a  pattern  ^  for  the 
tions  sent  to  India  by  Han  Ming-ti  (65  a.d.),  and 
t  Tibetan  Srong  btsan  sgam  po  (632  a.d.),  refers  most 
ly  to  an  introduction  of  Buddhism  from  India  in 
aen. 

'chseological  remains  of  great  interest  in  the  shape 
;ues  and  carved  caves  vrith  Indian  emblems,  which 
be  met  with  in  Szetchuen,  Hunan,  Kiangsi  and 
dang,  extending  like  a  wedge  turned  eastwards, 
mother  current  of  influence,  if  not  of  immigration, 
he  South- West.*  Taoism,  at  least  in  its  leading 
IS,  was  introduced  into  China  from  the  same  quarters, 
thing  remains  to  show  if  the  two  belong  to  the  same 
b,  and  the  matter  has  not  as  yet  been  investigated, 
iddhism  was  introduced  in  an  effectual  manner  through 
al  patronage  in  67  a.d.  Its  great  development  and 
on  as  a  religion  in  the  country  does  not  concern  us 
on  the  writing  its  influence  was  not  unimportant,  but 
ct  on  the  spoken  language  has  been  very  small. 
1.  On  the  eastern  side,  otherwise  the  sea-coast,  it  was 
t  for  any  immigration  to  be  important  enough  to  have 
iting  influence  under  any  respect. 

156r  n. 

91. 
E.  Colbome  Baber  has  carefully  described  several  of  such  caves  he  yisited 
uen  {Travelt  and  Retearehea  in  Western  China^  pp.  129-141).  All  that 
i  the  others  I  hare  learned  from  the  Chinese  topographies.  The  curious 
te  shape  of  the  Chinese  tombs  reminds  us  of  the  yo/a  of  India,  and  must, 
bably,  be  attributed  to  the  same  Brahmanic  influence. 


:! 
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• 

''In  the  south-east  of  Shantung,  the  city  of  Lang-nga^ 
founded  about  500  B.C.,  which  recalls  so  much  io  mind  th_ 
Lanka,  Lankapura  of  the  old  Ceylon,  the  Lang-nga  of  ti^ 
north  coast  of  Java,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  settlemetr^ 
of  colonist  traders  from  Asianesia,  in  a  region  which  ^r^ 
not  yet  Chinese,  was  the  channel  through  which  so  maxij 
foreign  notions  have  entered  into  China,  that  it  deserves  the 
special  attention  of  future  inquirers. 

**  The  Japanese  in  the  Middle  Ages  made  several  raids  on 
the  coast,  leaving  behind  them  nothing  else  than  destinc- 
tion.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  Bisayas  of  tlie 
Philippines,  who  made  a  raid  on  the  coasts  of  Tsiuan-tchoa 
in  Fuhkien  during  the  period  1174-1189  a.d.  under  the 
Sung  dynasty. 

"  The  Arab  traders  who  frequented  the  old  port  of  Kanfa, 
now  embedded  near  Hangtchou,  in  the  ninth  century,  have 
introduced  many  items  of  civilization.  But  numerous  as  they 
were,  they  have  had  no  influence  on  the  language,  as  iD  the 
personal  statement  of  the  relation  of  Wahab  and  Abu  Zaid, 
no  Chinaman  could  speak  Arabic  in  their  time.  The  same 
phenomenon,  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  comparative 
philologists,  is  still  experienced  in  the  present  day,  as  Chinese 
do  not  speak  Arabic. 

"  The  latest  and  most  important  influence  for  the  future 
which  has  ever  entered  into  China  by  the  eastern  coasts  is 
that  of  the  Europeans,  which  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
incitement    and    help   to   development    which   the    Middle     i 
Kingdom  has  ever  received. 

*'215.  The  influence  of  the  Turko-Tatar  races  has  been 
considerable.  Several  of  them,  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
pages,  belong  to  olden  times.  For  several  centuries  after 
the  Han  period,  ignorant  Tatar  dynasties  have  ruled  over 
parts  of  Northern  China.  The  Sien-pi,  cognate  to  the 
Coreans,  have  produced  the  dynasties  of  the  Former  YeD? 
303-352  A.D. ;  the  After  Yen,  383-408  a.d.  ;  the  Western 
Yen,  385-394  a.d.  ;  the  Southern  Yen,  398-410  a.d.  ;  the 
Southern  Liang,  397-414  a.d.;  the  Western  Tsin,  385-412  ap. 
"  The  Hiung-nu  Turks  have  produced  the  dynasties  oi 
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em  Liang,  397-439  a.d.,  of  the  Hia,  407-431  a.d.  in 
lensi  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  later  Si-Hia),  and 
ards  the  Northern  Han,  in  951-799  a.d. 
he  Tchao  Turks  produced  the  dynasties  of  the  Former 
,  304-329  A.D.,  and  After  Tchao,  319-352  a.d. 
ie  Si-fan  have  produced  the  dynasties  of  Tcheng  in 
men,  301-346  a.d.  ;  of  the  Former  Tsin,  390-395  a.d., 
Tein,  384-417  a.d.,  both  in  Shensi.  The  Tobat  Tatars, 
reduced  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Northern  Wei,  386- 
,D.,  belonged  to  the  same  group.  They  were  apparently 
inted  with  the  Syriac  writing,  at  least  about  476-500 
md  they  had  a  court  language  of  their  own,  in  which 
ruler  Wan-ti  at  that  time  (in  486  a.d.)  ordered  that 
slation  of  the  Hiao  king  or  *  Book  of  filial  piety '  should 
de.^     Its  use  was  not  abolished  before  517  a.d. 

16.  The  rule  of  the  Northern  Wei  extended  over  the 
of  Northern  China,  with  a  few  regional  exceptions  in 

oximity  of  the  Yang-tze  Kiang.  Later  on,  that  of  the 
dI  dynasty  of  the  EPitan  or  Liao^  907-1202  a.d.,  was 
ted  in  the  north-east.  In  the  north-west,  the  Si-Hia 
ngut  dynasty  ruled  from  982  to   1227,  imtil  it  was 

away  by  the  Mongols.  The  Meniak  (§  173)  are 
descendants.  The  Kin  or  Jutchih,  the  ancestors 
3  present  Mandshu  dynasty,  ruled  over  a  larger 
than  the  N.  Wei,  from  1115  to  1234  a.d.  The 
A  Tuen  dynasty  established  by  Kubilai'-Khan  in  1271, 
hich  lasted  until  1367,  was  the  first  to  rule  over  the 

of  China;  its  great  power  did  more  for  the  homo- 
y  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  than  any  previous  effort, 
t  last,  in  1644,  the  Mandshu  Ta  Tsing  dynasty  established 
ly  all  over  the  Empire,  and  is  still  reigning  brilliantly, 
11  prospect  of  not  coming  to  an  untimely  end.^ 

17.  These  various  dynasties  brought  each  of  them  their 
mguage,  as  their  names  suggest,  and  restricted  as  it 
L  its  use  to  the  court  and  soldiery,  its  influence  was  in 

mj  Beamningt  of  Writing ^  {164  and  n. 

these  dynasties  had  special  writings  made  for  them,  as  recorded  at  length 

tginningt  of  Writing,  §§  101-110,  127-129. 

IL  Tram.  1885-6.  34 
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every  case  limited,  though  by  no  means  nnreal,  as  Bhownbj 
the  alteration  of  pronunciation  and  the  introduction  of  worii 
in  the  official  dialect.  With  regard  to  the  present  MandshoB, 
their  presence  has  hurried  on  the  phonetic  decay  of 
Peking  Mandarin  dialect,  now  the  official  language,  on 
path  of  hissing  and  hushing  the  sounds,  where  it  had  entered 
since  the  days  of  the  Yuen  Mongols.  Their  small  number, 
and  their  habit  of  living  somewhat  apart  from  the  popuktioDf 
restrict  the  influence  of  the  soldiery,  which  is  felt  only  in 
the  proximity  of  the  post-towns  over  the  empire,  by  tie 
introduction  of  a  few  terms  in  the  vernaculars. 

Part  VIL    Results  and  Conclusions. 
XXIY.  General  and  Histoucal. 

"218.  The  results  of  our  survey,  however  concise  itisitt 
many  of  its  parts,  are  serious  and  complex,  for  the  science 
of  language  and  for  history.  The  importance  on  Chine« 
soil  in  former  and  recent  times  of  the  native  and  intrudiBJ 
languages,  spoken  of  in  the  previous  pages,  is  clearly  rsAss- 
stood  when  considering  how  numerous  and  large  were  tie 
various  Pre-Chinese  states  or  political  agglomerations  « 
tribes,  which  existed  contemporaneously  or  superseded  one 
another,  over  the  whole  at  first,  and  more  or  less  extensile 
parts  afterwards  of  China  proper.  The  slow  growth  of  tfl« 
Chinese  from  very  small  beginnings  to  their  present  stand- 
ing, and  the  corresponding  gradual  diminution  of  the  non- 
Chinese  states  and  territories,  throw  still  more  light  on  the 
whole  affiiir. 

"  219.  We  shall  examine  the  various  results  we  ta^ 
come  to,  with  reference  to  the  science  of  language,  nnd«r 
several  respects,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  number  ^ 
classified  languages,  and  an  alteration  of  previous  arrange" 
ments,  with  the  formation  of  an  altogether  new  linguistic 
group,  that  of  the  Tai-Shan  languages;  and  also  senoo* 
warnings  and  teachings  about  the  hybridology  of  langu«g*» 
the  non-mechanical  character  of  the  pronunciation  and  the 
formation  of  tones. 

"But  we  must  also  indicate  here  some  important  results* 
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for  the  history  of  civilization,  of  our  linguistic  and  other 
researches.  They  show  that  the  Chinese  greatness  from 
mtiquity  was  simply  a  fabulous  legend,  and  far  from  being 
permanent,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  modern  fact  and  an  im- 
[>ortant  contingent  of  the  future  of  mankind;  that  there 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  great  antiquity  and  purity  of  tjrpe 
)f  the  Chinese  language,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  result 
3f  intermingling;  that  the  Chinese  civilization  is. not  the 
result  of  their  self-development,  but  an  importation;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  theories  of  monosyllabic  languages, 
primitiveness  of  the  tonic  linguistic  formation,  and  also 
the  theory  of  the  self-progress  of  a  secluded  population, 
must  be  deprived  of  the  supposed  conclusive  supports  which 
have  always  been  sought  for  them  in  China. 

XXY.  Additions  to  Olassifibd  Languaoks. 

''220.  As  to  the  general  classification  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indo-Pacific  and  Turano-Scythic  stocks,  the  results 
obtained  in  the  preceding  pages  produce  several  new  sub- 
divisions and  groups,  and  the  enlargement  of  others:  the 
P^hole  may  be  resumed  in  the  following  lists.  We  subjoin 
o  the  names  the  Ideological  Indices  available,  and  one 
^r  more  of  the  italicised  initials  of  their  general  characteristic, 
'^ch  as  Unmixed,  Mixed,  JlybridizeJ,  JTybrid,  Developed, 
^volyed,  i.e.  transformed  without  progress,  and  jBegressed. 

*'221.  Beginning  with  the  Indo-Pacific  stock  of  languages, 
-^DO-CHINESE  division  or  family  (I),  we  have  found 
^  xiew  section  a)  Mon-Taic  including — 

1)  Pre-Chinese  dialects  (TJnm.  and  M.)  : 

a.  Pang  or  Pan-hu  dial.  *    .     .     .     .     2  4  6  8  VI. 

b.  Yao-jen  dial.  4* 

c.  Pan-yao  dial 2  4  6  8  VI. 

d.  Mo-yao  dial 2  4  6  8  VI. 

e.  Ling  Kia  Miao  dial. 

2)  Pre- Chinese  dialects  (Hd.  and  H.) : 

o.  Tung  jen  dial.     .......     1  4  6  0 

b.  Ta-shui  Miao-tze  dial »   4  6  0 

€.  Peh  Miao  dial 2  3  6  0 


k,  Yao  Min  dial.     . 

"  222.  Of  the  Mon-Khmei 
met  with  two  of  its  languages 

1)  Cochin-chmese  or  An 

2)  Palaong  (M.)     .     . 
**223.  Of  the  Taic-Shan 

to  recognize  several  members 
as  they  have  shown  to  us  in 
its  formation,  rise  and   grov 
posed  of  the  Pre- Chinese,  si 
of  dialects: 

A,   Undeveloped : 

a.  +  Chief  dial,  of  Ts 
h,  +  Ngai-Lao  dial. 
c.  +  Nan-tchao  dial. 

jB.   Unmixed  and  Mixed  : 

a.  Tsing  Miao  dial. 

b.  Ngan  Shun  Miao  d 

c.  Tchung  Kia  tze  or 

d.  Tu-jen  dial.    .     . 

e.  Pai-y  dial.       ,     • 
/,  Pah-peh-sih-fu    . 

C,  Hybridized  and  Hybrid 

a.  Lien-Miao  dial. 

b.  Li  of  Hainan  dial. 

c.  Loi  of  Hainan  dial 
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positive  idea  as  to  their  language,  and  we  do  not  know 
ey  belonged  to  the  Himala'ic  Negrito-Andaman,  to  the 
nesian  Negrito-Aetas,  or  to  the  Mon-Khmer  Negrito 
ucks  divisions,  though  the  first  of  these  three  is  the 
and  the  third  the  most,  probable. 

125.  One  of  the  most  curious  results  is  the  finding 
aces  on  the  pre-Ghinese  soil  of  an  Indonesian  occupation 
h  has  left  in  situ  no  living  languages  representative  of 
brmer  standing.  These,  however,  in  several  diqfecta 
ira,  now  hybridized,  were  driven  out  of  the  Chinese  soil, 
fc,  South,  and  East.  Therefore  the  Interoceanic  division 
le  Indo-Pacific  stock,  Indonesian  Section,  pre-Chinese 
id  group,  includes : — 

a.  'h  Pre-Chinese  Indonesian  .     .     .     13  6  7  IV.  P 

b.  Gyarung  or  Tchentui  (E.  Tibet)  H.  1  3  6  8  III. 

c.  Toungthu  (S.  Burma)  H.    .     .     .     1  4  6  8  VI.  P 

d.  Tayal  (N.  Formosa)  H 1  J  6  7     V. 

i26.  The  relative  position  of  these  various  additions  to 
>re8ent  knowledge  of  the  INDO-PACIFIC  STOCK  OF 
TGUAGES  may  be  seen  from  the  following  general 
tie  of  the  whole  stock  in  its  two  divisions : 

INDO-CHINESE. 
a,)  Mon-Taic. 

1)  Pre-Chinese  dialects  (Unm.  and  M.). 

2)  „  „  (Hd.  and  H.). 

b,)  Mon-Khmer. 

1)  Cochin-Chinese  or  Annamite  (M.). 

2)  Palaong  (M.). 

3)  Talaing  or  Peguan. 

4)  Khasi  (M.). 

5)  Khmer  and  its  numerous  group  (M.). 

6)  Negrito  Kamucks,  etc. 

c,  TaYc-Shan. 

1)  Pre-Chinese  (TJnd.,  Unm.,  M.,  Hd.,  H.). 

2)  Ahom  group  (M.,  Hd.). 

3)  Shan  group  (D.). 

4)  Laocian-Siamese  (D.). 
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11.  nfTER-OCEANIC. 

a.)  Indonesian. 

1)  Pre-Chinese -i-. 

2)  Formosan  (M.,  Hd.). 

3)  Tagalo-Malayan  (D.,  E.). 

4)  Negrito- Aetas  (M.). 

b.)  MiCROKBSIAN  (M.). 

c.)  Polynesian  (E.). 

rf.)  Melanesian  (M.,  H.). 
"  227.  The  great  Kiienlunic  family  of  the  Turano-Scytto 
stock  of  languages  was  represented  among  the  populatois 
who  occupied  some  parts  of  China  before  the  Cliiiieaeky 
several  groups  of  tribes  speaking  languages  of  the  Tibto- 
Burmese  type^  and  of  the  Eareng  group. 

"  228.  The  latter  Kareng  group  is  divided  into  a  northern 
branch  in  ancient  pre-Chinese  country,  and  a  southern  brancli 
including  the  present  dialects  spoken  in  Burma.  It  is  tifr 
existence  of  the  Northern  and  older  brancli  which  has  bccQ 
disclosed  in  the  present  work,  as  follows :  — 

KiJENLUNIC,  3)  Kareng  family,  a  Northern  branck. 

a)  Pre-Chinese  Eareng  ^      .     .     .     (1  4  6  8  VI  w 

b)  Tn  Man  dial.  M.      .....      1460 

"  229.  The  4)  Tibeto-Burmese  f  amUy  was,  and  is  still,  vspir 
sented  by  a  large  number  of  languages  and  dialects,  thus,  the 
/.)  Naga-Kakhyen  group  includes : — 
b.)  Western  Naga  group 
1.  Pre-Chinese  Jung  +. 

c)  Eastern  Naga  subgroup. 

1.  Pre-Chinese  Lu-tze,  Hd.    .     .    2  4  5  8  Ij 

2.  Melam,  Hd 2  4  5  8  ID- 

3.  Pagny  or  Ghien. 

4.  Telu. 

5.  Kemapan. 

''  The  j)   Laka-Lolo   group,   which  is  altogether  ne^'^ 

recognized,*  is  composed  as  follows : —  -* 

a.  Laka-Lolo  (Szetchuen-Yunnan)  E.    .     .    1  4  5  8  aAa* 

^  Cf.  my  Beginningt  of  Writing^  i.  {  76. 
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Y-kia  (Yunnan)  H 0  0  6  0 

Liso  or  Leisu  (N.W.  Yunnan)   M.    .     .     14  5  8  III. 

r  Moso-Nashi  (N.W.  Yunnan)  M.  1  4  5  8  III. 
Moso  <  Mu-tze  (Muang-lim,  N.  Indo-China)  146  8  III. 

I  Musur-Lahu  (Shan  country)     .     14  5  8  III. 
Kouy  (Siemlap,  N.  Indo-China)  M. 
Ka-to,  Nopi  and  Heh  Po  (S.  Yunnan)  M. 
Honhi  (S.  Yunnan)  M. 
.  Ka-kho  (Paleo,  N".  Indo-China)  M. 

230.  The  k)  Sifan  group  has  also  received  several 
itions  which  we  note  in  the  following  scheme  with  an 
risk: — 

1.  Pre-Chinese  Kiang  +.* 

2.  Meniak 1458  III. 

3.  Sung-pan  Sifan.* 

4.  Outside  Mantze.  * 

5.  Lifan  Mantze.* 

6.  Thotchu. 

7.  Horpa. 

8.  Takpa. 

'This  arrangement  is  provisional,  as  we  know  very  little 
ut  these  languages,  and  new  information  is  much  re- 
red. 

'231.  All  these  additions  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
ips  to  which  they  belong,  are  better  understood  when 
ttiining  the  following  general  scheme  of  the  TURANO- 

rrniAN  stock  of  languages. 

S.W.  ASIATIC. 
+  Sumero- Akkadian,  etc.  +  Hd. 

.  TJHALIC. 

1.  XJgro- Finnish,  D. 

2.  Samoyed,  E. 

3.  Yamato-Corean,  E. 

Ct.  ALTAIC. 

Turko-Tartaric,  E. 
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IV.  KUENLUNIC. 

1)  Yenissei  Kotte,  E. 

2)  Chinese  family,  H. 

a.  Ancient  ►t. 

h.  Sinico-Annamite  dialect. 

0.  Canton  dialects. 

rf.  Fokien.        „ 

e.  Shanghai    ,, 

/.  Mandarin    „ 

3)  Kareng  family,  H. 

a.  Northern  or  Pre-Chinese  branch. 

b.  Southern  or  Burma  branch. 

4)  Tibeto-Burmese  famUy. 

a.  Bhot  group. 
6.  Nepal.    „ 

c.  Sikkim   „ 

d.  Assam    „ 

e.  Kachari-Koch  group 
/.  Naga-Kakhyen 
g.  Kuki 

A.  Arrakan-Chin 
«.  Burma 
y.  Laka-Lolo. 
k.  Sifan 


» 

>i 

99 
99 
9> 
99 


V.  HIMALAiC. 

1)  Dravidian,  D. 

2)  Gangetic,  M.  E. 

3)  Kolarian,  M.  E. 

4)  Negrito- Andaman,  &c.,  M.  E. 

5)  Australian,  E. 

VI.  KUSH-CAUCASIC. 

1)  N.  Caucasian,  M.  E. 

2)  Alarodian,  M.  E. 

3)  Kushite,  &c.,  M.  E. 

VII.  EUSKARIAN,  M.  E.    And  other  divisions. 
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XXYI.   OtUEH  BBBULT8  AS  TO  IdEOLOOT  AND  PAONETICS. 

^  232.  Most  important  results  for  the  history  of  languages 
e  come  out  from  the  contacts  historical  and  variously 
)nse,  chiefly  in  Chinese  regions,  of  languages  belonging 
the  Turano-Scythian  and  to  the  Indo-Pacific  stocks  of 
guages.  Both  were  opposed  in  ideology,  as  shown  by 
ir  respective  indices  when  undisturbed,  viz.  13  5  8  III. 
the  former,  and  2  4  6  J  IV.  VI.  for  the  latter.  And  an 
»ration  or  divergence  from  these  standards  in  a  language 
3nging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  stocks  always 
urs  when  the  affected  language  has  been  engaged  in 
I  remarkable  linguistic  struggle.  We  know  from  history 
60  many  cases  that  such  was  the  fact,  that  we  are 
horized  in  other  cases,  concerning  which  historical  testi- 
ay  is  lacking,  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion.  A  strong 
:ative  evidence  in  favour  of  these  views  comes  from  the 
^,  most  important  here,  that  languages  belonging  to  the 
»  aforesaid  stocks,  which  cannot  have  come  into  the  social 
tact  alluded  to,  and  therefore  have  not  been  parties  in  the 
iggle,  do  not  present  the  same  phenomena  of  divergence 
^  alteration.     Their  evolution  has  not  been  impressed  in 

same  way. 

'  233.  As  the  variations  of  ideology,  temporary  or  perma- 
it,  have  been  indicated  throughout  the  present  memoir, 
ong  the  aboriginal  dialects,  we  need  not  go  over  the  same 
>Und  again.  As  a  complement,  let  us  recall  the  altered 
ologies  of  the   Chinese  13   6  8  VI.,  of  the  Karengs 

6  8  VI.,  and  of  the  Tibeto-Burmans  14  5  8  III.,  instead 
'he  original  13  5  8  III.  in  the  Kiienlunic  family. 
*  234.  We  have  seen,  then,  the  undeniable  existence,  not 
y  of  languages  mixed  in  their  stock  of  words,  but  also  of 
Uy  others  hybridized  in  their  grammar,  and  of  some  new 
guistic  formations  hybrid  altogether  in  their  vocabulary 
i  grammar.  I  shall  not  insist  here  on  the  importance  of 
d  matter,  as  I  have  done  so  in  another  work  on  the  com- 
^^tive  ideology  of  languages.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
tention  to  this  important  fact,  which  finds  exemplification 
1  the  world  over. 
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"235.  Another  point   which   requires  due  consideration 
is  that  of  pronunciation.     The  scientific  achievements  lately 
obtained  in  perfection  of  transcription  by   several  English 
and   German  scholars   go  beyond  human   looseness.    The/ 
have  reached  the  high  level  of  the  respective  idiosyncnuiW 
of  the   speaker  and    of   the   transcriber,   above  the  com- 
mon average  of  speech.      The  activity  of  man's  spealdng 
organs,  and  also  that  of  his   ear-sense,  have  nowhere  the 
mechanical  and  permanent  precision  which  their  principitt 
and  those  of  the  new  school  of  grammarians  imply.    Uncul- 
tured populations  and  uneducated  men  are  not  naturally  bent 
in   the  material  of  their   speech    to    the    yoke   of  steady 
precision  which  is  only  the  result  of  a  training  in  educated 
social  surroundings  through  several  generations.     Audition 
and  articulation  of  language,  except  in  the  higher  races,  seldom 
arrive  together  at  some  sort  of  perfection  in  their  effective- 
ness.    For  instance,  we  may  quote  the  well-known  fact  that 
the   acuity   of   the  ear    among   the  races   paying  pecoliar 
attention  to  the  colour  and  pitch  of  the  vowels  exists  only  at 
the  expense  of  precision  in  the  articulation. 

"  236.  Tribes  in  a  rude  state  of  culture  have  a  loooenetf 
and  uncouthness  of  pronunciation  and  hearing,  which  escapeB, 
in  its  group's  fancies  or  individual  distortions,  from  any 
unflinching  law  of  regularity.  The  cases  and  causes  of 
variance  from  analogy,  relative  easing,  symbolical  strength- 
ening or  weakening,  scorn  anything  like  a  formulated  law* 
The  segmentation,  dispersion,  and  migration  of  tribes  grown 
from  a  homogeneous  linguistic  stock  in  that  state  of  no* 
culture,  combined  with  the  complication  resulting  from  the 
frequent  though  often  unknown  superimposition  of  races  and 
languages  in  a  similar  condition  or  otherwise,  imply  larp 
divergences  of  pronunciation  apparently  inconsistent  with 
their  genuine  derivation  from  common  parents.  And  the 
efforts  at  reducing  the  whole  of  the  divergences  to  regultf 
and  somewhat  mechanical  equivalence  cannot  lead  otherwise 
than  to  numerous  confusions  and  misapprehensions. 

"  237.  After  the  disturbance  of  ideologies,  the  most  ii^' 
portant  result  for  all  the  languages  engaged  in  the  struggK 
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a  result  produced  at  the  same  time  by  the  intermingling  of 
blood,  concerns  the  phonesis.     We  have  called  attention  to 
this  fact  again   and   again.^      The  difiference  of  phonetic 
peculiarities  between  the  two  great  stocks  was  on  a  par  with 
the  opposition  of  their  ideologies.     The  Southerners,  Mons 
and  Indonesian,  were  in  possession  of  elliptic  tendencies,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  characteristic  nicety  of  distinction  in  vowel 
sounds.    The  Northerners  or  Kuenlunic,  on  the  other  hand, 
liad  just  a  reverse  tendency  to  simplify  the  varieties  of  the 
vowel-sounds  and  to  unify  those  of  a  word,  a  process  leading 
straight  to  contraction  and  ellipsis.     The  first  case  is  illus- 
trated in  the  present  day  in  the  reports  of  European  scholars 
on  the  extraordinary  sharpness  of  the  Khmers  at  catching 
the  most  delicate  nuances  of  colour  in  the  vocalic  sounds.^ 
The  second  is  exemplified  in  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
the  vocalic  harmonization  which  exists  among  many  of  the 
Uralo-Altaic  languages.^    Such  were  the  conditions  of  the 
contest.   Neither  of  the  two  parties  could  adopt  the  preferences 
and  characteristics  of  the  other.   These  were  reciprocally  ob- 
jectionable to  their  physiological  possibilities  and  tendencies. 
"238.  A  compromise  became  forcibly  the  natural  outlet 
of  the  contending  phonologies  in  the  languages  of  the  inter- 
Jfiingled  populations.      Unable   to  find,  in   a  difierence  of 
colour  of  the  vowel,  the  compensation  required  by  the  natural 
equilibrium  of  language  for  the  losses  in  the  phonetic  stuff 
of  the  words  by  contraction,  ellipsis  and  otherwise,  they  have 
found,  as  a  physical  necessity,  this  compensation  in  a  difier- 
ence of  pitch  of  the  vocalic  sound,  which  pitch  is  simple  or 
compound  according  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  loss 

For  the  first  time  in  my  Hariy  History  of  the  Chinese  Civilization  (London, 
%,  1880),  p.  19.     Vid.  also  my  Beginnipgs  of  Writing,  i.^}  62-63. 

ThiB  is  most  difficult  for  European  ears,  and  proves  a  serious  obstacle  to  those 
yho  go  there.  Yid.  G.  Janneau,  Manuel  pratique  de  la  laugue  Cambodgienne 
i^on,  1870),  p.  V. 

It  was  disclosed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Otto  Eoehrig,  at  length,  in 
^  Autarches  in  Fhilosophieal  and  Comparative  Fhilclogt/j  ehiejlif  with  reference 
^U  Languages  of  Central  Asia^  in  1849,  presented  to  the  Institut  de  France. 
jf*L.  Dubeux,  Compte  Rendu  (Paris,  1850),  pp.  12-14.  And  previously  in  his 
^^jfdssements  sur  quelques  particular itSs  des  languts  tartares  et^nnoises  (Paris, 
7  .)>  PP*  ^~6*  ^  complete  exposition  of  the  phenomenon  has  been  given  ^  M. 
I'Qciea  Adam,  De  Vharmonie  des  voyelles  dans  les  langues  Ouralo-Altaiques  (raria 
^^<4),  pp.  31-76. 
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sustained.  This  is  the  simple  explanation,  which  nobody 
has  hitherto  given,^  of  the  tonic  formation  so  remarkable  in 
its  outlines,  as  it  has  affected  languages  belonging  to  the  two 
great  linguistic  stocks  we  have  mentioned ;  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  either  of  the  two,  and,  as  already  said 
here,  only  the  opposed  languages  which  have  come  into 
social  contact  have  been  touched  by  it.  Though  the  tones 
of  a  language  are  the  most  variable  part  of  its  phonesis,  they 
have  come  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  economy 
of  the  language.  Their  use  is  open  to  extension  by  analogy, 
want  of  distinction,  imitation,  or  symbolism,  and  to  divereifi- 
nation  for  the  same  reasons,  besides  the  phonetic  reaction  of 
the  vowel-sound  and  consonants.  As  a  part  of  the  material 
of  a  language  they  have  to  answer  to  its  various  requirements 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  parts.^  And  they  are  greatly 
responsible  for  the  apparent  monosyllabism  of  the  tonic 
languages,  which  has  so  thoroughly  deceived  the  philologists 
of  former  times.^ 

"  239.  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  hold  of  the  tones 
on  languages  is  in  proportion  to  their  stay  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  struggle  we  have  described,  and  the  proportion 
of  intermingling  they  display  in  their  glossary  and  ideology. 
The  Chinese  dialects  have  four  tones,  in  some  dialects  ex* 
tended  to  eight  by  segmentation  in  a  lower  and  upper  class; 
the  Shan-Siamese  have  five ;  the  Annamites,  the  Karengs,  and 
the  Kakhyens  six  tones  ;  some  of  the  Miao  tribes  have  eight 

*  It  is  a  simple  phenomenon  of  equilibrium,  and  not  the  surrival  of  an  hypo- 
thetic primitive  musical  language,  •  the  everiasting  song  of  the  soul,'  as  propw« 
by  L.  de  Rosny  in  De  Vorigine  du  langage  (Paris,  1869),  pp.  36-39.  Cf.  aI»D. 
Beaulieu,  Memoire  »ur  Vorigine  de  la  JHusiqtte  (Niort,  1859),  pp.  6-8. 

'It  has  been  remarked  by  Brian  Hodgson  that  those  languages  which  are  moj 
given  to  adding  other  syllables  to  the  root  make  the  least  use  of  the  tones,  a» 
vice  versdf  where  the  tones  most  prevail,  the  least  recourse  is  had  to  detenniflia'* 
syllables.  Cf.  his  paper  On  the  'IVibte  of  Northern  Tibet  and  Si-fan,  1853.  Al* 
E.  L.  Brandreth,  On  the  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India,  1878,  Joum,  Ss^ 
Asiat.  Sac. ;  and  cf.  Prof.  Dr.  Anton  BoUer,  Die  prajix  mit  voealisehem  »• 
gutturalem  Anlaute  in  den  eimilbigen  Sprachen  fWien,  1869). 

'  The  languages  of  Tibet,  Burma,  Pegu,  Siam,  Annam,  China,  are  ^nenDT 
called  monosyllaoic,  and  are  still  erroneously  supposed  by  many  to  be  Unng  ill*' 
trations  of  the  imaginary  primitive  language  of  monosyllabic  roots.  Such  la^n^ 
syllabism  does  not  and  never  did  exist.  In  reality  there  are  three  sor^  of 
monosyllabism  only — one  of  decay,  one  of  writing,  and  one  of  elocution.  It  i?  *** 
the  last  and  first  that  the  tongues  of  south-eastern  Asia  belong,  with  the  complin 
tion  of  the  second  in  the  case  of  modem  Chinese. 
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68 ;    the  Lolo  and  the   Meniak  have  three  tones ;   the 
fan,  Li-80,  Mo-so,  and  Burmese  only  two ;    the  Nagas, 

old  Jungs  of  the  Chinese,  have  two ;  and  the  Tibetan 
I  hitherto  grown  two  tones.  The  gradual  growth  of  the 
es  is  an  historical  fact  which  we  see  still  at  work  in  the 
sent  time  as  in  the  last  instance.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to 
I  fact  in  Chinese  by  a  native  scholar,  Twan-y u  tsai,  of  the  last 
itury,  whose  views  have  proved  to  be  substantially  correct. 
*240.  This  memoir  is  the  first  (and  therefore  incomplete 
I  imperfect)  attempt  at  grasping  the  whole  of  a  subject  of 
gular  importance  in  history,  though  hitherto  neglected, 
i  about  which  hardly  anything  had  been  done.  Deprived 
all  the  historical  and  ethnological  data  which  would  have 
Ae  the  matter  less  dry,  and  easier  to  comprehend  by  jus- 
ting many  an  arrangement  of  these  pages,  the  lin- 
istic  information  compressed  here  will  strike  every   one 

its  insufficiency  and  defective  character.  Materials  are 
uting  for  the  study  of  fifty  out  of  the  fifty-five  languages 
1  dialects  mentioned  therein.  My  last  word  cannot  be 
8  than  an  appeal  for  help,  and  nobody  will  feel  more  than 
do  myself  the  defects  and  lapsus  of  this  work.  But  the 
portance  of  the  results  obtained  must  be  a  strong  incite- 
int  to  further  efibrts,  and  the  contempt  of  the  Chinese  for 
e  scanty  remnants  of  the  former  population  of  their  country 
ght  not  to  continue  to  blind  the  Europeans,  who  have 
caaion  of  travelling  through  China,  on  the  scientific  im- 
^rtance  of  these  ethnical  and  philological  remains,  dilapidated 
id  hybridized  as  they  may  be,  of  a  former  state  of  things 
ghly  interesting  for  the  elucidation  of  serious  problems  of 
ithropology,  linguistics,  and  philosophy  of  history.  Let 
*hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  a  rox  clamant  is  in  deserto, 
id  that  our  co-workers  in  China  will  turn  their  attention 
'  these  living  relics  of  the  past,  and  gather  with  due  care 
ie  proper  materials  which  are  required  for  their  scientific 
ttdy,  before  the  not  remote  time  of  their  complete  disap- 
sarance  under  the  levelling  activity  of  progressing  China."^ 
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I.  Ancient  Cuinesb  Works  on  thb  Aboriginal  Dialects. 

itrodaction  of  dialectical  words  in  Chinese  leads  to  a  reform  of  the 

Chinese  writing. 

tie  reform  did  not  answer  to  expectations. 

inual  collectors  of  provincialisms. 

\e  £rh  ya,  the  oldest  Dictionary. 

contains  many  provincialisms. 

le  Fang-yen^  comparative  Dictionary  of  dialectical  words, 
contains  words  from  44  regions. 

Chinese  regions. 

Non-Chinese  regions. 

.riety  of  their  names  suggest  several  periods, 
le  region  of  Mien. 
le  Eiang-hwai  region. 

oofs  that  documents  therein  are  of  various  dates, 
fficulty  for  the  transliteration, 
amples  of  its  contents, 
lation  to  modem  dialects, 
uivalences  of  sound  in  the  Fang-yen. 

livalences  between  Chinese,  Sinico-Annamite  and  Tunkinese. 
livalences  between  Chinese  and  Taic. 
livalences  between  Mandarin  and  Cantonese. 
ivalences  between  various  regional  sounds. 
uinatiDg'  influence  of  the  Chinese  court  dialect. 
3nolo"'y  of  equivalences, 
ther  dictionary,  the  Shwoh'tven. 
iontents  and  dialectal  bearing. 
)rtance  of  the  three  works. 

y,      TTie  extinct  and  surviving  Aboriginal  Languages 
and  JHahets,  §§  63—144. 

VIII*  Families  of  Lanouaobs. 
iplete  surrey  of  all  of  them  is  out  of  the  question, 
belong  to  the  Indo- Pacific  and  Kiienlunic  families. 
I,  Hybridized  and  Hybrids. 

The  Pbb-Chine8b  Abobioinal  Mon-Tai  Dialects 
a)   Unmixed  and  Mixed, 

ong  or  Pan  fail* 

of  their  Jang-u^f^- 

xn-Yshm.tze  ^^  ^*?:rfeo  dialect. 

^3j,»ioiXAL  Mon-Tai  Dialects. 


"UB 


XI.    The  Pre-Cuinsse  Abobi 

89.  The  Annamites  from  Central  Chi 

90.  Their  traditions. 

91.  Their  ancient  history. 

92.  Two  lang:uages  in  Annam. 

93.  The  Annainese  or  Cochin-Chinese 

94.  Three  writings  in  Annam. 

95.  The  Palaoung  dialect,  mixed. 

XII.    The  Pre-Chinese  Aboriginal  ' 

96.  Linguistical  influence  of  the  Stat< 

97.  Its  principal  lan^^uage  was  M6n-1 

98.  Has  helped  the  Tai'-Shan  format] 

99.  The  NfTui  Lao. 

100.  The  Kiu-lung  legend. 

101.  Their  history. 

102.  Single  relic  of  their  language. 

103.  The  Nan  tchao  language. 

104.  Influence  of  the  State. 

XIII.  The  Prb-Chinbsb  Abo 

a)  Unmixed 

105.  The  Tsing  Miao  dialect. 

106.  The  N^an-shun  Miao  dialect. 

107.  The  Tchung-kia  tze  or  Pu-y. 

108.  Data  of  the  Tchung  tze. 

109.  Data  of  the  Tchung  kia. 

110.  Data  of  the  Tchung  Miao. 

111.  The  Tu-j en  language. 

112.  Grammatical  remarks. 

113.  The  Pai-y  and  Pah-peh  sih  fu. 

114.  Hecent  data. 

116.  A  vocabulary  of  Chinese  source. 

116.  The  Shan- Siamese. 

117.  Their  general  characteristic. 

XIV.  The  Pre-Chin^sb  Abo 

b)  Hyhridiud 

118.  The  Lien  Miao  dialect. 

119.  Its  hybridized  character. 

120.  The  Hotha  Shan  dialect,  hybridu 
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XY.  Thb  Pbe-Chinb8b  Abobioxnal  Nbobitos. 

torical  Traces  in  Eastern  China, 
^[oistic  cliaracteristics  of  their  race. 


XYI.    Thb  Prb-Chinbsb  Aboriginal  Iitdonbsians. 

ices  of  Indonesians  in  E.  Pre- China. 

)  Gyanmg  of  N.E.  Tibet. 

anmg  compared  to  Tagrala  of  the  Philippines. 

bridized  by  Tataric  influence. 

iCes  of  class  prefixes. 

nities  with  the  Miaos,  Tonngthns,  and  Tagala. 

)bjects  to  monosyllabism. 

3  Tonngthns  of  JBurraa. 

dr  name  and  traditions. 

}ir  Gyamng,  and  other  affinities. 

)  Tayal  of  Formosa. 

^ectiTe  documents. 

J  came  from  the  Pre-Chinese  mainland. 

udection  of  their  language  known  to  the  Chinese. 

mection  with  the  Pre-Chinese  and  Philippines  langoages. 

>logical  Indices. 


F.     The  Pre-  Chinese  Intruders.    Extinct  and  surviving 
Kiienlunie  Dialects,      §§  145 — 179. 

Thb  Ejlrbnos  of  Burma  and  thbir  Pre-Chinese  coonatb 

DiALBGTS. 

!  Karengs. 

ir  linguistic  evolution. 

ir  formation  in  Pre -China. 

ir  Pre-Chinese  affinities. 

viving  tribe,  the  T'u  Man. 

XYIII.    The  Junos,  Naoas,  and  Lolos. 

)  Jung  invaders,  pre-  and  post- Chinese. 

nity  of  their  tribal  names  with  those  of  the  Western  Nagas. 

I  Laka-Lolo  or  Lokuei  of  Szetchuen. 

le  words  in  Chinese  records  and  vocabularies. 

finally  from  N.E.  Tibet. 

ir  Tsuan  writing. 

I  T-kia  of  Szetcnqen-Yunnan. 

»  Li-so  of  N.W.  Yunnan. 

)  Mo-so  of  N.W.  Yunnan. 

iir  language  and  hieroglyphic  writing. 

)  Mu-tse  of  N.  Indo-Chma. 

3  MusuTB  of  Indo-China. 

)ir  common  language  and  indices. 

)  Ho-nhi  of  S.  Yunnan. 

B  Kato  of  S.  Yunnan. 

B  Kho  of  Indo-China. 

By  form  a  special  subgroup. 

rrani.  1885-6.  35 


I 


>»  173.  The  Meniak. 

If  174.  The  Sunp  pan  Si-fan. 

176.  Their  Tibetan  affinities. 

176.  The  outside  Man-tze. 

177.  Their  langnaffe  is  mixed. 

178.  The  Si-fan  Man-tze. 

179.  It  is  mixed. 


Fart  VI.    At 

XX.    Pbb-Ch 

180.  Researches  in  proper  names. 

181.  Distribution  of  Pre- Chinese  i 

182.  Vagueness  of  names  of  aborig 

183.  Causes  of  their  intricacy. 

184.  Their  Chinese  garb. 

185.  The  older  names  are  honoura 

186.  The  later  ones  are  contemptut 

XXI.    Gradual  &bt 

187.  Aboriginal  tribes  and  infiltrat 

188.  Betreat,  generally  southward 

189.  The  standing  of  the  Pre-Chii 

190.  Aboriginal  states  and  politica 

191.  In  the  East. 

192.  In  the  South  East. 

193.  In  the  centre  and  West. 

194.  In  the  South. 

196.  In  the  South  West. 

196.  Their  native  cirilizatioo. 

XXII.    The 

197.  The  Chinese  were  intruders  ii 

198.  Their  imported  civili2ation  fr 

199.  Eemarks  on  the  list  of  borrow 

200.  *  Bak '  their  primitiye 
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XXIII.    Othbh  Intbxtdbbs. 

09.  Haoy  tribes  followed  the  steps  of  the  Chinese  Bak  tribes. 
'10.  The  Shang,  the  Tchou,  the  Ts'in. 

'11.  The  Jews,  Persians,  Nestorians,  Mahommedans,  from  the  N.  W. 
&12.  In  the  west,  in  Pre-Chinese  lands,  from  India. 

213.  Early  entrance  of  Brahmaoism  and  Buddhism. 

214.  In  the  east,  early  and  late  colonists. 

S15.  Ancient  Turko-Tatar  dynasties  in  the  north. 

^16.  I^ter  dynasties,  from  the  K'itans  to  the  Mandshns. 

217.  Their  lingnistic  influence. 


Part  VII,    EendU  and  Conclusion. 

XXrV.    Thbib  Gbnesal  and  Historical  Chabactbb. 

218.  They  are  important  and  complex. 

219.  For  linguistic  and  history. 

XXV.    Additions  to  Clasbifibd  Lanouaobs. 

•20.  Por  the  Indo-Pacific  Languages, 
'^l.  Hon-Tai. 

22.  Hoti.Khmer. 

23.  Tai'c-shan. 

24.  Neerito. 
2o.  Indonesian. 

26.  General  scheme  of  the  Indo-Pacific  stock* 

J7.  Pop  f^Q  Kiienlunic  family. 

|28.  The  Kareng  sub-family. 

'29.  The  Tibeto- Burmese  Naga,  Kakhyen,  and  Laka-Lolo. 

wO.  The  Tibeto-Burmese  Si-fan  group. 

231.  General  scheme  of  the  Turano- Scythian  stock. 

XXYI.    Othbk  Rbsults  as  to  Idbolooy,  and  Phonbtics. 

232.  Existence  of  numerous  mixed  and  hybrid  languages. 

*^>  Produced  by  intermingling  of  conflicting  ideologies  and  yocabulariesi 

w  '  ^^^^"^^  important  instances. 

235.  Imperfection  of  pronunciation  vertut  perfection  of  transcription. 

^'  Permanent  causes  of  divergences. 

237.  Causes  of  the  arising  of  tones  in  languages. 

0^*  '^^7  ^^  ^  natural  phenomenon  of  compensation. 

*3v.  Their  inequal  repartition  proves  their  formation. 

240.  Conclusion. 


i/       1,    if,    T9W*   CA.l(Ul  MULW    »«0»»ww  V*    -Si 

19, 1.  16,  read  Gyaran^  instead  of 

23,  n.  1,1.  6,  after  divination  inM 

the  beginning  of  the  Tchou  dyna 

words  of  fate. 

ibid.  1.  12,  read  iinpoBsibiUty  inttec 

28,  n.  2,  read  N.  Uiinan  instead  oj 

81, 1.  8,  read  Honan  instead  of  Hoi 

83,  n.  2,  after  decayed  forms  insert 

88, 1.  7,  read  dynasty,  consists  instt 

41,  n.  1,  1.  9,  after  published^  xnse\ 

not  included  in  the  list  of  the  thi 

the  books  xxxix.  and  xxviiL  of  t 

52,  n.  6,  add  Among  the  Kacharis 

93,  n.  6,  l;  3,  read  Truong  instead 

106, 1.  8,  read  Tai  Shan  instead  of  \ 

117,  n.  1, 1.  13,  read  many  Shan  afl 

130, 1.  1,  after  Gyanine  t>i«fr^  or  'I 

186,  n.  3,  1.  2,  read  of  Rangoon  im 

143,  add  the  following  note  :  I  repr 

of  my  Formosa  Ik'otes : — The  Gyi 

with  the  Blue  Miao  and  thje  T'u  ] 

of  Burma  (in  which  case  they  ei 

and  with  the  Tagala  of  the  Phil 

some  years  ago  have  proved  uni: 

look  upon  it  almost  as  not  ui 

Tayal  glossary  with  the  lists  of 

Chinese  tribes  of  the  Middle  i 

»  them  the  following  proportion  c 

.  Man,  26  7^ ;  JT lA  Zoo,  25  7o  i 

20%;   Blue  Miao,  20  ""U;    Bl 
These  figures,  with  the  exceptic 
which  belong  to  a  more  distant 
larger  affinity  than  with  the  Ji/ 
only). 
164,  n.  1,  add  cf.  below  §  174,  n. 
169,  n.  2,  add  for  Gbien  pronounce 
193,  n.  1,  1.  3,  read  Hou  Han  inst 
ibid,  n.  1,  1.  8,  read  Shang  yn  inst 
198,  n.  1,  1.  18,  read  16,  17,  34,  3i 
M  fiO   fil. 


.—THE  BRETON  GLOSSES  AT  ORLEANS.  By 
Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions^. 

The  following  Old-Breton  glosses  were  found  in  1877,  by 

the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 

a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century^  written, 

chiefly,  by  one  lunobrus,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Orleans, 

and  numbered  193.    When  I  was  leaving  England  for  India, 

iu  1880,  he  presented  me  with  a  copy  in  his  own  hand,  not 

only  of  the  glosses,  but  of  the  context  of  most  of  the  Latin 

words  glossed;   and  I   seize  this   occasion  to   express  my 

gratitude  for  a  generosity  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.     In  1881 

1  printed  them  privately  in  Calcutta,  with  a  commentary, 

and  m  1882  Mr.  Bradshaw  recollated  his  transcript  with  the 

MS.,  and  I  published  the  glosses  and  Latin  context  in  Euhn's 

^ihchrift,  xxvL  423-497,  with  the  additions  and  corrections 

which  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  made. 

Since  then,  these  glosses  have  been  noticed  by  M.  Loth  in 

^te  Mevue  Celtique,  v.  104,  and  republished  by  him  in  his 

yocahulaire  Vieux-Br^ton,  Paris,  1884,  mixed  up  with  the 

Old- Welsh  and  Old-Cornish  glosses  and  with  pseudo-Breton 

Words  like    arapred,  deric,  docondom,   ercolim,  incorit,   latic 

(^he  beginning  of  the  Latin  latic(lauiam  cla)midem),  mined^ 

P^i  tinsot,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  a  commentary  which  is 

'^^gely  annexed  from  mine ;  which  contains  some  remarks 

^th  new  and  true;  but  which,  from  misplaced  confidence 

^  O'Reilly's  Irish   Dictionary,  and  other  causes,  is  often 

^^ceedingly  erroneous. 

liastly,  in  August  of  this  year  (1886),  I  went  to  Orleans, 

dilated  all  these  editions  with  the  original  MS.,  and  made 

*^^  Latin  context,  which  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  taken  chiefly 

^^m  Wasserschleben's  book,^  agree  with  the  Orleans  codex. 

The  manuscript  and  its  contents  are  best  described  in  Mr. 

"^^adshaw's  own  words  :— 

^  Die  Iriiche  Kanonentammlungy  Giessen,  1874, 
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*'  This  manuscript,  which  may  he  assigned  to  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century^  contains  the  following  pieces  in  a  yery 
clumsy  and  illiterate  handwriting : 

L— Liher   ex   lege    Moysis;    extracts    from    ExodusL^ 
Leviticus,  Numhers  and  Deuteronomy,  to  he  uset^ 
as  canons  still  applicable  to  the  Christian  Churcki. 
Each  extract  is  headed  K  {Kdvmv,  canon). 
II.— A  paragraph  beginning 'Ex  Adam  in  diluuium  .   / 
III. — ^A  paragraph  beginning  'Narcisus  Hierosolimonua 

episcopus.* 
IV. — ^Remissiones  Peccatorum  by  Penuffius,  from  cap.  ft 
[*  De  diversis  poenitentiae  fructibus ']  of  No.  2iP 
of  the  Collationes  of  Joannes  Gassianus,  which  » 
headed  'De  poenitentiae  fine  etsatisfactionis  indicio^ 
Collatio  XX.  quae  est  Abbatis  Pynuphii.' 
V. — A    paragraph    beginning    'Ex    Adam    usque  at 

Ninum  .  .  .' 
VI. — ^Four    extracts    about    divorce,   from  Hennas,  SU 

Matthew,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Law  of  Moses. 
VII. — ^A  piece  containing  in  prose  and  verse  the  'virtutea 

quas  Dominus  dominica  die  fecit.' 
VIII. — ^An  earlier  scribe's  subscription  beginning  *  Pro  m& 
frater  oraueris  *  in  four  rhyming  lines. 
IX. — ^A  discourse  on  the  text  'Discite  a  me  quia  mitis  sum- 
X. — CoUectio  Canonum  Hibemensis ;  the  A-text  in  65 
books.      Wasserschleben  gives  67  books,  but  hi* 
9  and  10  properly  form  one  book,  and  his  23  i« 
only  found  in  the  St.  Gallen  manuscript. 
XI. — Canons  beginning  *  Si  quis  homicidium  .  . .  /  here 
called  'Excerpta  de  libris  romanis  et  francorum-" 
XII. — Canons    beginning  '  Marina  animalia,'   here  aui 

commonly  headed  '  Canones  Adamnani.'  ^ 
"  All  these  pieces  occur  in  precisely  the  same  order,  only 
copied  by  a  more  intelligent  scribe,  in  the  Book  of  Maeloc  in 
Paris  MS.  Lat.  No.  3182,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 

^  Printed  in  "Wasserschleben's  Die  Buuordnungen  der  abendiandisektn  Kir^ 
Halle,  1861,  pp.  124-136. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  120-123.  Also  (with  corrections)  in  Haddan  and  StnbU' 
Cauneils,  etc.,  vol:  ii.  p.  111-114. 
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Jventh  century.  The  Orleans  manuscript  is  very  clumsily 
ritten,  and  some  of  the  words  are  very  troublesome  to  read 
tisfactorily." 

There  are  no  glosses  on  the  extracts  numbered  I.,  on  the 
uragraphs  numbered  respectively  II.  and  III.,  on  the  piece 
ombered  VII.,  or  on  the  scribe's  subscription  numbered 
III.  But  glosses  (in  which  three  handwritings  are  trace- 
>Ie)  are  found  on  all  the  other  pieces. 

The  glosses  are  322  in  number,^  but  of  these  no  less  than 
1)9  are  only  portions  of  the  words  intended  by  the  glosser. 
bus  37  consist  of  only  the  first  two  letters,  30  of  only  the 
rst  three,  24  of  the  first  four,  11  of  the  first  five,  1  of  the 
t^t  six,  and  6  of  the  first  seven.  Similar  abbreviations  are 
^iind  in  the  Old-Breton  and  Old- Cornish  glosses  already 
ublished  by  Zeuss.*  Thus,  Old-Breton  dadlt  (gl.  curia)  for 
Tfdm,  doguomisur  (gl.  geo),  and  didanuud  (gl.  elicio),  respec- 
vely  for  doguomiauram  and  didanuudam,  guparth  (gl.  remota) 
>r  guparthol,  torguisi  (gl.  fido)  for  torguieiol,  and  nim  (gl. 
'liem)  for  nimer.^  So  Old-Cornish  emmeni  (gl.  babtuta 
buttermilk')  for  some  derivative  from  emmenin  'butter,* 
*a  (gl.  aratrum)  for  arater,  and  heuei  (gl.  non  difi&cile) 
►r  heueith. 

These  109  abbreviations  do  not,  of  course,  add  much  to 
ir  knowledge  of  Old-Breton,  but  the  remaining  213  glosses 
■«  of  great  value,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
xicographer,  but  also  from  that  of  the  grammarian. 

It  may  be  ccuxvenient  to  gather  together  the  grammatical 
mns  presented  by  our  glosses,  and  arrange  them  in  the 
■der  followed  by  the  Gframmatica  Celtica : — 

The  Noun:  The  plural  distinguished  by  internal  i  (Z.^ 
33-284)  is  exemplified  by  meir  79,  cerpit  100,  meic  169, 
vimtn  232.     Plurals  made  by  external  i  {Z?  284)  are  desi 

cenemi  130.  Plurals  made  by  ou  (Z.^  287)  are  huisicou  28, 
^au  90,  diprou  110,  teatou  184,  and  neuidteruo,  olguo,  7,  119, 

'  There  are,  besides,  eight  glosses,  of  each  of  which  only  the  first  letter  is 

itten.    See  infra  at  Nos.  6,  10,  13,  29,  132a,  170,  199,  248. 

'  See  Prof.  Bhjs,  in  Kuhn's  Beitrage  yii.  237. 

'  Unless,  as  may  be  conjectured,  nim,  Z.'  1065,  should  be  read  rim.    See 

kaKo.  45. 
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for  neuidferou,  olgou.    The  adjective  ocer  makes  its  pluv^^i 
(occrou  274)  ia  the  same  way.    A  plural  in  f<>ti  is  guiniou  24^^ 
A  plural  in  -iau  for  -iou  is  roiau  222.   Plurals  in  -ion  (TJ  29^p^ 
are  the  nouns  brientinion  183,  orion  193,  gttorcerdarion  24^  j 
draaion  230,  the  adjectives  amcantocion  280,  bleocion  281,  m^j 
the  unique  form  in  -mn,  bliniun  210.     Plurals  in  -ed  (Z.*  2^^); 
lored  132,  and  eom^cf  136,  if  this  be  complete. 

An  interesting  collective  form  {Z?  294)  is  loos  218. 

The  numerals  are  represented  by  un  in  un-bht,  65,  66,  and, 
perhaps,  on  4. 

Pronouns :   abs.    pers.   pron.    Ist    pi.    used  encliticallyy 
docordomni :  abs.  pers.  pron.  af  2nd  sg.  ^t,  used  encliticallyjr 
dino^i,  25.     Suffixed  pers.  pron.  of  2nd  sg.  (Z.^  380),  cenUtt'^ 
and  perhaps  the  absolute  possess,  pron.  of  3rd  sg.  masc.  e-n^^" 
Suffixed  possessive  pron.  of  1st  person  sg.  {Z?  389)  i-m  58    ^ 
of  2nd  person  sg.  perhaps  i-th  32.     Relative  (Z.^  392)  a  iar0^ 
203.     Interrogative  (Z.^  401)  pi  co  .  .  .  140. 
.  Verb  (Z.2  506-606) :   Act.  pres.  indie.  3rd  eg.  withoiL^ 
ending  or  inflection :  ampar  (gl.  habet),  tal  (gl.  soltiit)  15 
^naoblin  164,  a  dorn  (gl.  triturantis)  203,  gro  (gl.  crocitat)  2 
dotietue     (gl.    desistit)    261,    doguolouit    (gl.    redegit,  1 
redigit).     With  dental  ending  :    fleriot  (gl.  redolet)  231 
co9pitiot  (gl.  titubauerit)  171 ;  deponent :   inruetir  164. 
pL   docordomni   (gl.   arcemus)   221 ;    2nd   pL   guotroit  (g! 
demulgitis)    199  ;    3rd    pi.   imguparton    (gL    se    abdican^::^J 
256. 

Future :   2nd  sg.   dinoe  (gL  discoperies)   13 ;  3rd  sg.  ^^' 
inu  14 ;  3rd  pi.  decmint  145. 

Imperative,  2nd  sg.  nac  tu  122,  guotric  (gl.  difer)  2i^t 
dinO'tiy  25. 

Secondary  present  and  future :  eli  (gl.  redoleat)  89,  cmp^ 
(gl.  comparauerit)   303,  if  this  gloss  be  complete;  dogur- 
bonneu  (gl.  rogauerit)  52.     The  form  admosoi  (gl.  qui  inxo-         ^ 
gauerit  maculam)  81,  may  be  a  conjunctive.  I  ^ 

Perfect  sg.  3,  arim-rat  60.  I  ^ 

Preterite :  the  ^-preterite  3rd  sg.  is  exemplified  by  9^'      I  >  ^ 
teguis  (gl.  conpiscuit)  161,  timit  (gl.  sparsit)  106b,  and  tore\iX^^ 


^ 


i«^»^ 
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atriuit)  275:   the  ^-preterite  3rd  sg.  by  the  irregular 
■y  doit  307. 

assive  (Z.*  529-631) :  pres.  indie.  3rd.  sg.  testoner  93, 
riner  (gl.  depretiatur)  248.  Preterite  3rd  sg.  strocat  (gl. 
tus  est)  115.. 

'articiples  (Z.*  532) :  pret.  inlenetic  (gl.  interlitam)  67, 
?guetic  (gl.  distitutus)  186,  anfumetic  219,  edeiunetic 
y  and  perhaps  em-gruU  309  and  toguat  305;  future: 
toe  (gL  ineundum)  133. 

nfinitives  or  verbal  nouns  (Z.*  535-537)  are :  bitat  165, 
at  (gl.  diiudicari)  313,  dilucet  36,  gttenoc  229,  arton  (gl. 
are)  198,  guomonim  (gl.  puUiceri),  silim  (gl.  tuitionem), 
guescim  (gLconflictum)  38,  56,  285,  methlaom  (gl.  confitari) 
,  perhaps  guod<:e8  201. 

^omalous  Verbs :  t«  'est'  153,  nit  *non  est*   133,  per- 
)8  im  'sumus'  182,  edo  'erat'  69,  na-bu  'non  fuit'  219, 
^preterite  (already  cited),  doit  (gl.  sustullerit)  307,  and 
participles  em-gruit  309,  and  in-aatoe  133. 
idverbs  (Z.^  615) :  introc  113,  inmor  154. 
Prepositions  (Z.^  666-698):  di  229,  a  101,  109,  119,  123, 
1, 238,  255,  318,  ar  266,  in  250,  263,  278,  with  loss  of  the 
ttl  before  s,  t,  64,  with  change  of  »  to  ^,  en,  7 :   dan  196, 
t  (in  ceni-et  289),  bit  'usque  ad'  182,  hep  167b. 
Negative  particles  (Z.^  751,  752) :  ni  13,  14,  25,  148;   na 
219,  221,  224. 

)erivation  (Z.^  817-852) :  of  vowels,  goui  47,  niguid  50  : 
liquids,  air  283,  rigl  258,  e/a/  90  :  in  -ol  ex  -4/ :  gutharol 
\  bostol  275  :  eriolim  76,  guomonim  38,  ^t/im  66,  guescim 
S  oeneiTi  130,  guedom  301,  methlaom  131,  /tmnn  51,  ^n  8, 
78,  eltroguen  20,  fw?7«n  260,  brientin  183,  aWow  198, 
ttfter  7,  guirhter  190,  cerdor  212:  of  spirants,  6w^  278, 
!<«iOM  19 :  of  tenues,  c/w^  220,  Jfo^  66,  incoint  72,  wiVA  24, 
bitat  165,  «carfl^  313,  maciat  308,  guiliat  214,  guoliat  215, 
W(p^  178,  ^/<an«^  255,  (/omo^  196,  gupartolaid  {-aid  for  -aiM) 
►,  ^afoc  107,  6/€oc  213,  281,  guenoc  229,  anacantoc  280, 
9c  247,  e/etic  68,  tVw?  69,  milintric  179,  motrep  23:  of 
lials,  /o^£f  205. 
imposition  {Z?  888-892) :  Noun  with  noun :   teg-rann 


n  *    i 


mosoi  31,  athrecl  (=a^+ft 
im-co  .  .  .  217,  ar-cogued 
ioUm  76,  er-dirh  220,  ern 
co-gtied  126,  co-gtielt  28^ 
com-nidder  24,  227,  com-tfi 
221,  di'lucet  36,  </i-no/i  18 
guo-troit  199,  guo-tric  24 
gur-pnt  96,  gur'Stlifnnimj 
aatoe  133,  rac 144 

Compounds  with  two  < 
906-908) :  con-Uulet  178, 
dar-cen-netifc)  17,  dar-lel 
93,  dU'ti'tnen  44,  com-co  , 
do-guo'louit  80,  do-guor  .  . 
60,  guO'd-ces  201,  gu-d-co- 
et'Ue  261,  th-im-dam-guas 
cam (-b) it  250. 

The  glosses  now  publisi 
and  Middle  Breton  phonet 
they  do  so  are  mentioned  i 
in  the  commentary. 

The  following  list  of 
used  in  this  commentary  n 

'  BM/     Beunans  Meria 
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*  D.*  Paaaio  Dominim  Norris'  CornishDrama, Oxford,  1859. 
'  Davies.'     Antiquae  Linguae  Britannicae . . .  Dictionarium, 

Londini,  1632. 
*Fel.'     F^lire  Oengusso,  the  Calendar  of  Oengus,  Dublin,. 

1880. 
'  Horae.'    Middle  Breton  Hours,  Calcutta,  1876. 
'Ir.  QV    Irish  Glosses,  Dublin,  1860. 

*  Juv.'     The  Old  Welsh  glosses  on  Juvencus,  Kuhn's  Bei- 

trage  iv.  385. 
'LB.'    LebarBrecc.    Facsimile,  Dublin,  1872,  1876. 

*  LL/  Book  of  Leinster.  Facsimile,  Dublin,  1880. 
'LIT.'  Lobar  na  hXJidre.  Facsimile,  Dublin,  1870. 
'Lux.*     The  Old-Breton  glosses  at  Luxemburg,  printed 

as  Old- Welsh  in  Orammatica  Celtica,  pp.  1063-5. 
'Mart.  Cap.*  The  Old  Welsh  glosses  on  Martian  us  Capella,^ 

Kuhn's  Bei trage  vii.  385. 
'MJ.*     Le  Grand  Myst^re  de  J^sus,  ed.  H.  de  la  Ville- 

marqu^,  Paris,  1865. 
'  O'Cl.*    O'Clery's  Glossary,  Louvain,  1 643. 

*  P.*     Paacon  agan  Arluthy  a  Middle-Cornish  poem,  Berlin^ 

1862. 

*  PB.*    Podmes  Bretons,  ed.  H.  de  la  Villemarqu^,  Paris, 

1879. 

*  B.'    JResurredio  Domini^  in  Norris*  Cornish  Drama. 

*  Seintgr.'     T  Seint  Oreal,  ed.  Robert  Williams,  London, 

1876. 
'  Sg.*    Le  Chiose  irlandesi  del  codice  di  San  Gallo,   ed.^ 
Ascoli,  1880. 

*  Skene.'     The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  Edinburgh, 

1868. 

*  Z.^'     Grammatica  Celtica,  ed.  Ebel,  Berlin,  1871. 

I.  Liber  ex  lege  Moysia. 

a.  Fbom  Exodus. 

1.  mi  (gl.  sopula),  MS.  p.  2.  The  context  is;  "perfor- 
^^tque  aurem  eius  sopula**  (Exod.  xxi.  6).  Here  perforauit 
®^da  for  perforabit,  sopula  for  subula,  and  mi  for  minauet 
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:=imenauet  Cath.,  now  minaoued  or  minaoued  *an  awl/W. 
tnynawydt  Com.  benewez  (Lhuyd),  Ir.  menad. 

2.  guo  (gl.  industria),  p.  2.  The  context  is  :  "Si  quia  de 
industria  occiderit "  (Exod.  xxi.  14,  where  the  Vulgate  reads 
*per  industriam').  We  have  here  the  first  syllable  of  some 
word  compounded  with  the  prep,  guo,  Jr.  /o,  Ghiul  w,^  and 
cognate,  perhaps,  with  the  Mid.  W.  goual  Ta?  845,  now 
gofal  *cura,'  '  soUicitudo '  (Davies),  from  guo  and  wo/s 
Com.  mal  *will,'  'desire,'  Mid.  Br.  mall  'impatience':  cM 
troz  heuz  ma  mall  ham  leff,  PB.  42 ;  mall  creff  ho  deveux,  272. 
With  mal,  go-fal  Prof.  Bugge  compares  fiiXka,  fjLeXhfit 
€urtius,  G.  E.  No.  466. 

3.  ar  (gl.  expetiaerit). 

4.  on  (gl.  arbitri),  p.  2.     The  context  (Exod.  xxi.  22)  is  • 
"  Subiacebit  damno  quantum  expetierit  maritus  mulieris  e^ 
arbitri  iudicauerint."     Ar  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  yerb 
cognate  with  0.  W.  di-erchini  'ad  poscendum,'  W.  erdd^\4^ 
ask,'  arch  '  petitio,'  Com.  arghaf '  mando,'  0.  Ir.  arco,  all  o^ 
which  have,  according  to  Windisch  (Kuhn's  Beitr.  viiL  1)^ 
lost  initial  p  and  are  cognate  with  Skr.  pragna,  Lat.  prece^^ 
Goth,  fraihna.     But  perhaps  it  is  the  first  syllable  of  a  verb 
-compounded  with  the  prep,  ar :  cf.  No.  312. 

on  is  probably  the  first  syllable  of  some  word  like  ^onmcf^ 
nerwn:=the  modem  unvanerien  'arbitres,'  'conciliateurs,'  fkoi*^ 
tmvan  {unvan  ha  leal,  PB.  148 ;  unvanou,  PB.  275),  where  Ui 
(=W.  un,  Ir.  oen)  is  the  unaugmented  form  of  the  numei 
found  in  composition  (un-liu  'unicolor,'  ung-calon  'unicors^]^ 
Z.^  316.  The  change  of  ti  to  o  is  found  in  in  on-vrel  (gl.  idenm.) 
Berne  53  (ms.  ni  onurei),z^eL  Welsh  y»  un-fryd  (Rh^),  aa^ 
in  the  augmented  form  of  this  numeral  in  Cornish  onon,  ona0^9 
Z.2  315,  jonen,  BM.  3935. 

5.  ci%  (gl.  adustionem),  p.  3.     The  context  (Exod.  xxL  ^iS) 
is :  "  pedem  pro  pede,  adustionem  pro  adussione,  uulnus  pro 
4iulnere."    This  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of,  or  cogoat© 
with,    the   Mid.    Br.    quh^    (now  Ate),    'recul,'    'retoor,' 

^  In  Vo'berffenaut  Oliick,  KeltiBche  Namen,  89. 

*  Oar  quit  *  retro,'  Cath. ;  oar  he  quit  *  stir  son  recul,*  PB.  255 ;  votr  m  i»h 
Boh.  12,  52. 
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urridre  * ;  kisui  *  reculer/  '  retourner/  arid  to  mean  here 
retaliation/  *  returning  of  like  for  like.*  M.  Loth  prefers 
3  compare  the  Welsh  da  ictus,  verber,  plaguy  alapa, 
)avie8. 

6.  desi  (gl.  acervos),  p.  4.  The  context  (Exod.  xxii.  6)  is  : 
'*8iegre8U8  ignis  .  .  .  conprehenderit  aceruos  f rugum."  Desi 
is  the  pi.  of  rfeM=O.W.  das  (o  das  gl.  acervo,  Juvencus,  p.  45), 
Mod.  W.  dds  *  acervus,  proprie  ut  vulg6  sumitur  segetis,  f oeni, 
Tel  similium/  Davies ;  Ir.  dais  f .  gen.  dire  do  daise  arba, 
1  Senchas  Mor,  166,  .i.  it  cruaich  arba,  ibid.  170.  The  A.S. 
t(i99  seems  cognate,  and  from  this,  or  some  similar  Teutonic 
form,  comes  the  French  tas.^  The  umlaut  in  desi  of  the  a  of 
^  is  noteworthy.  So  infra,  in  bri^ntin,  centet,  ceple,  c^rpit, 
dar-leber  .  .,  di-^guetic,  er,  gu^scim  and  r^s.  .  . 

Over  "dotauit"  (Vulg.  dotabit)  in  the  phrase  "dotauit 
earn"  (Exod.  xxii.  16)  p.  4,  is  written  c,  which  is,  perhaps^ 
the  initial  of  some  verb  cognate  with  the  modern  Welsh 
cynnysgaethu  {cynnysgaeddu,  Davies)  '  to  endow.' 

7.  enneuidteruo  (gl.  nouorum),  p.  6.  The  context  is : 
"sicutprecipi  tibi  in  tempore  mesis®  (V^g«  mensis)  nouorum 
^uando  egresus  ^s  de  egipto  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  15).  Here  en 
for  in  18  the  preposition,  elsewhere  in  these  glosses  in  or  i ; 
wd  neuidteruo  is  for  neuidterou,  the  pi.  of  n€uidter^=:'W,  newydd- 
^* newness,'  'novelty.'  Here  neuid,  later  netiez,  is=Corn. 
^^^('^yth,  Jr.  nite,  Gaul,  notjo,  nevjo,  Skr.  navy  a,  the  J  becoming 
<y»  and  then  d,  as  in  many  British  words.  For  the  umlaut 
^  nmi  of  the  o  of  *noguid,  cf.  Ern^b,  infra  No.  286= 
^rnobius.  For  the  writing  uo  for  ou  compare  olguo  infra 
No.  119,  dadluo  (gl.  antropas)  MS.  Hatton,  42,  and  O.W, 
^^manhuo  (gl.  scropibus)  Juv.  77. 

8.  hn  (gl.  adeps),  p.  6.  The  context  is  :  "  nee  remanebit 
^®p8  soUempnitatis  meeo  usque  in  mane"  (Exod.  xxiii.  18). 
^'^is  18  the  Breton  equivalent  of  the  0.  Ir.  loan,  loon  (gl. 
*dep8)  Sg.  70a,  125a,  whence  lonaichti  (gl.  adipati,  crassi) 


J.    It  is  sad  to  see  Littr6  here  quoting  the  non-existent  Gaelic  ias  an 
^^Q  Yerh  dastumi  *  amasser/  where  das,  for  daz,  is  a  compound  pre^ 


and  the 
from 
J«,  Ir.  doaith,  Z?  906,  907.' 
Orer  * mesis '  is  written  ^g*    Mr.  firadshaw  plausihly  conjectured  that  this 
^^u  *  genitive  case.* 


\ 


pL,  or  the  begini 
duplicity  (faliaciaj 
doublement,'  whicl 
in  referring  dibio  tt 
10.  gu/or  (gl.  cli 
clibani  siue  scitrop 
deatnientur"  (Lev 
letters  of  'gu/ornic 
(It.  fo,  inro),  here  i 
pi.  ol/orn  (Com., 
Ir.  8om,  a  loan  froi 
then  be  'small  ove 
clibanns  wm  portab 
Over  •  Bcitropea ' : 
"treped,  now  trebez  ' 
pieds,'  Com.  Iribet 
from  Lat,  tn'pe». 

11.  .i,  eidguin  (gl 
aut  aucupio  ceeperie 
gloas  seema  to  stand 
esn  'oysean'  Cath., ' 
Euguro,  Z.3  1053),  C 
TCTOfiai,  pattrin,  pt 
the  Latin  tenAtm. 
Beme  56. 

12.  CO  (gl.  indeg< 


d 
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Luenis  quam  de  indegenis  lauabit  uestimenta  sua"  (Ley. 
^1. 15).  Here  we  have  the  first  syllable  of  the  pL  coguenou, 
dm  No.  19. 

13.  nidinoe  (gl-  non  discoperies),  p.  8.  Context:  "turpitu- 
inem  matris  tusB  non  di6Co[o]peries  *'  (Lev.  xviii.  7).  This 
loss  must  be  compared  with  one  lower  down,  ni  dino-ti  (gl. 
ion  discoperies)  No.  26.  It  stands  for  ni  dinofgjef  where  ni 
B  the  negative  particle,  later  ne  (Z.^  761),  and  dinoge  is  the 
Jnd  8g.  pres.  (fut.)  of  a  verb  cognate  with  W.  dinoetki  '  to 
inakebare*  (Seintgr.,  p.  400),  Jr.  dinochiaim,  Lat.  denudo 
(from  ^de-nugdo),  cognate  with  Goth,  naqvaths,  Engl,  naked. 
H.  Loth  thinks  that  dinoe  is  a  2nd  sg.  of  a  fut.  act.,  while 
di-no-ti  is  2nd  sg.  imper.  with  suffixed  pron. 

Over  'feditatem'  in  the  passage  ''nee  reuelabis  feditatem 
eius"  (Lev.  xviii.  19),  p.  9,  is  written  b,  which  probably 
stands  for  HreinterzuMid.  Br.  breinder  'putredo'  Cath. 
cognate  with  W.  braen  *  rotten,'  Jr.  brin  (gl.  foetidus).  And 
over*coitu'  in  the  phrase  "coitu  femineo"  (Lev.  xviii.  22) 
w  written  c.  The  same  letter  is  over  '  coire  *  in  the  phrase 
"Jamenta  non  facies  coire  cum  alterius  generis  animantibus '' 
(W  xix.  19). 

14.  ni  inu  (gl.  non  demoretur),  p.  9.  Context:  "Non 
demoretur  merces  [Vulg. '  morabitur  opus ']  mercennarii  {sic) 
*Pud  te  usque  in  mane  "  (Lev.  xix.  13).  As  to  ni  see  No.  13 
^'^pra.  The  only  word  possibly  cognate  with  inu  is  Ir.  anaim, 
*^^  as  M.  Loth  says,  the  i  of  inu  renders  the  rapprochement 
^ery  doubtful. 

l5./r^(?  (gl.  uabulabuntur),  p.  10.  Context:  "Nee  libertate 
Sonata  uabulabuntur  [Vulg.  '  vapulabunt  *]  ambo  "  (Lev. 
^.  20).  Free  must  be  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb 
'^iTowed  from  Lat.  frico, 

16.  res  (gl.  radatis),  p.  10.  Context:  "Nee  radatis  [Vulg. 
"^etis]  barbam"  (Lev.  xix.  27).  This  seems  the  first 
syllable  of  the  2nd  pi.  fut.  {* resit  ?)  of  the  verb  *rasam-= 
^d.  Br.  razaff  '  raire,'  '  radere,'  Cath. 

17.  darcenneti  •  I  rd  (gl.  ariolis),  p.  10.  Context :  "  Nee 
'b  ariolis  aliquid  sciscitamini "  (Lev.  xix.  31).  Here  we  seem 
0  have  the  Breton  cognate  of  the  Irish  do-ftur-chanim  (gl. 
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sagio),  fairchital  *  prophetia '  Z.*  880,  tarchetlid  '  soothsayer,' 
For  dar  is=cfo+flr,  U  906,  and  in  the  rest  of  theworf, 
which  I  would  read  darcennSticiofiy  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  e,^  we  certainly  find  the  root  can.  The  second  n  may 
be  due  to  the  accent.  The  modem  diougdn  (=e;fo-^uo-caA)  and 
the  W.  dar-o-gan  {do-ar-guo-can)  are  formed  from  the  9m 
root.  The  rd,  i.e.  ran  (part),  seems,  as  M.  Loth  says,  to  glo« 
aliquid.     It  i8=Ir.  rann  from  *radnd. 

18.  loit  (gl.  cano),  p.  10.  Context :  "  Coram  cano  capite 
consurge"  (Lev.  xix.  32).  This  is  the  Mid.  Br.  laet,  CatL, 
Corn,  luity  loya^  W.  llwyd,  Ir.  Uath,  an  Old  Celtic  *i^^,  whid 
Rhys  would  connect  with  Skr.  palita. 

19.  coguenou  (gl.  indegena),  p.  10.  Context:  "sedsit 
inter  uos  quasi  indegena''  (Lev.  xix.  34).  This  is  a  com- 
pound of  CO  and  guenou,  a  deriv.  in  av  (Z.*  833-834)  of 
the  Breton  cognate  of  Ir.  Jine,  Jin,  fin-gal  '  parricidium,' 
which  again  is  cognate  with  A.S.  tcine  *  friend,'  O.Sax.  ww, 
O.N.  rinr. 

20.  .i.  eltroguen  (gl.  nouerca),  p.  10.  Context:  "etqoi 
dormierit  cum  nouerca  sua  "  (Lev.  xx.  11),  Com.  altruatiy^' 
elldretcyn.  In  Middle  Breton  this  word  seems  to  have  become 
itronn  or  itron  '  lady,'  the  fem.  of  autrou  *  lord  '=Com.  alirw 
(gl.  victricus),  W.  alltraw  '  god-father,'  root  a/,  whence  al» 
Ir.  aUniy  altram  and  d-alte. 

Over  '  nuro,'  in  the  passage  "  si  quis  dormierit  cum  nuro 
suo  "  (Lev.  XX.  12),  p.  11,  is  written  g,  the  initial  of  gM 
Mid.  Br.  gouhez,  Corn,  guhit,  W.  gwaudd. 

21.  col  (gl.  nefariam  rem.  Lev.  xx.  17),  p.  11.  This  is  the 
W.  c^/' culpa,'  'peccantum,'  Ir.  col,  gen.  in  chuil  (gl.  piaculi) 
ML,  cited  by  Muratori,  Antt.  Ital.  iii.,  col.  871.  In  theCollatio 
Canonum,  Bibl.  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  12021  we  have  'piaculai 
abscenia  [leg.  obscoena]  .i.  cauL  It  maybe  cognate  with  Lat* 
culpa,  or,  if  initial  «  has  been  lost,  with  Tout.  Vskal,  whence 
schuld. 

22.  airmeudeticad  (gl.  reuelauerint),  p.  11.  The  context  is: 
"  eo  quod  turpitudinem  suam  mutuo  reuelauerint  "  (Le?.  xx. 

1  cf.  CW.  elles'h'etieion^  Mart.  Cap.  Saa,  vhere  the  A  seems  doe  to  the 
accent  on  the  following  syllable. 
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17).  I  conjecture  that  this  difficult  gloss  (which  is  clear 
in  the  MS.)  is  intended  for  mutuo  reuelauerint,  and  that  it 
Bhould  be  analysed  thus :  a-im-seudeticad,  that  the  initial  a  is 
a  new  form  of  the  possessive  pron.  of  the  3rd  pi.,  that  the  im 
tere,  as  in  im-guparthon  256,  is  from  ambi,  the  preposition 
aignifying  reciprocal  or  mutual  action  (Z.^  898) ;  and  that 
seudeticad  is  a  scribal  error  for  aeudeticaid,  and  this  for 
^seitheticaitJiy  a  derivative  (like  W.  giceledigaeth  '  vision ')  of 
a  -verb  cognate  with  Lat.  specto.  For  eu=iei  see  eiilea  88. 
For  d=zth  see  eidguin  11,  gupartolaid  149;  for  ad  written 
for  aiih  see  guad(am)  206.  The  meaning  of  aumeudetica[i]d 
would  thus  be  *  their  mutual  inspection.* 

Another  conjecture  is  that  the  initial  a  is  the  common 
verbal  prefix,  and  that  iniseudeticad  (for  imseitheticat)  is  the 
pret.  pass,  of  a  verb  *imseitheiicam.  The  meaning  would 
then  be,  'they  were  mutually  inspected.*  M.  Loth  also 
thinks  that  -ad  may  be  for  -at ;  but  he  renders  am-seudeticad 
"  8e  viser,  se  frapper  r^ciproquement,"  supposing  an  infinitive 
in  -eticat  and  a  seudio,  seuthio—saithio  from  «ai7A=sagitta. 
This  seems  very  doubtful. 

23.  motrep  (gl.  matertere),  p.  11. 

24.  comnidder  uel  nit  (gl.  amite),  p.  11. 

25.  nidinoti  (gl.  non  discoperies),  p.  11. 

The  context  is:  ** Turpitudinem  matertere  et  amite  tua> 
lion  discoperies"  (Lev.  xx.  19).  Here  motrep=nwzreb  Cath., 
uow  mo^reb,  Com.  modereb,  pi.  modreped,  W.  modryb,  is  a 
derivative  from  the  lost  British  representative  of  the  Irish 
^dthir,  Lat.  mater.  Long  o  for  d  is  found  here,  as  in  Nos. 
154,  222,  236,  274,  and  311  infra. 

comnidder  i8=W.  cyfnither  f.  '  cousin- german'  from  *cow- 
^^ter:  cf.  aveyfrtof;,  naptar.  The  same  word  occurs  infra 
No.  227,  where  it  glosses  consubrinis.  The  digraph  dd=iW. 
^h  is  remarkable  :  dd  for  infected  d  occurs  in  the  meddou  of 
^he  Cornish  vocabulary  and  see  Z.*  139.  In  like  manner  bb 
^ms  to  stand  for  v  in  Kobbrantgen,  Tj?  137,  and  cc  for  ch  in 
tte  Welsh  laws  and  the  Gaelic  of  the  Book  of  Deir.  On 
the  Ogham  inscriptions  cCy  tt  and  dd  are  the  regular  repre- 
sentatives of  cA,  thf  and  dh  respectively.  So  in  Latin  loans 
PhiL  Tram.  188M.  36 
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from  Greek  we  have  accent ns^z^Ax^ptnv,  littera  for  ^hJd^pa^ 
Bi<l>0€pay  struppm  from  aTp6<t>o^.     (Havet.) 

nit  is=inith  (gl.  nepte)  infra  No.  94,  later  fiyz,  Com.  iwrZ:^ 
W.  nU/i,  It.  necht,  Lat.  neptis^  and  other  words  cited  t^ 
Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  342. 

fit  dinoti  V.  supra  No.  13.  Here,  as  M.  Loth  points  o^:^^ 
we  have  an  imperative  {di-no)  followed  by  the  pronoun  ^^') 
of  the  2nd  person  sg. 

26.  darguid  (gl.  pithonicus),  p.  11.     Context:  "VirsiiM 
mulier  in  quibus  pithonicus"  (Lev.  xx.  27).     If  we  compare 
this  gloss  with  darleber  (gl.  pithonicus)  infra  No.  296,  we 
see  that  dar  here  stands  for  tu-ar-,  and  darguid  is  cognate 
with   the   W.   def^-ttydd,   pi.  derwyddotiy  druides,  sapientes, 
vates,  Da  vies,  a  derivative  of  the  root  VXD. 

27.  ere  (gl.  sicatricem,  leg.  si  cicatricem),  p.  11. 

28.  huisicou  (gl.  papulas),  p.  11.  \ 

29.  inpit  /ar  (gl.  inpetiginem),  p.  11.  The  context  is:  "Si  1 
fractum  si  [cijcatricem  habens,  si  papulas  aut  scapiem  uel  | 
inpetiginem,  non  offeretis  ea  domino  "  (Lev.  xxii.  22).  * 

In  ere  we  have  the  first  three  letters  of  creith,  pi.  creilh 
(gl.  ulcera),  Lux.,  later  with  the  singulative  -enn,  c/tcf^" 
(Cath.),  now  kieizen,  W.  ereithen,  Ir.  creehL 

huisicou  is  the  pi.  of  huisicenn,  later  huysiguenn  '  ampulla, 
*  pustula,*  Cath.,  now  c'houSzigen,  W.  chtci/sigen,  also  gwy^gt^ 
=  Com.  gusigan,  borrowed,  according  to  Prof.  Rhys,  froB^ 
Lat.  uesica.  Other  instances  of  hu  from  v  may  be  ho(i^ 
'jouer*  =  W.  chwarae  (also  gicarae),  huerzin  *rire'  Cath. 
=  chwerthin  (also  gwerthin),  hoanenn  '  puce*  =:W.  chmnMh 
NHG.  wanze,  and  hiieurer  'feburier'  =  W.  chxcefror  *  Feb- 
ruary,' from  a  low  Latin  *  Vebrdriua  (Rhys,  Arch.  Cambrensis, 
V.  65).  The  Mid.  Br.  /walat  'carpere'  (cf.  Lat  telkre) 
and  the  W.  chwa  *aura'  (root  VA,  FicV  i.  769)  may  also  be 
instances  of  this  change. 

inpit  must  be  a  loan  from  inpetigo,  and  tar  (if  not  =  ^'' 
'  venter/  infra  No.  91)  probably  stands  for  the  adj.  *tard(A^ 
W.  tarddawl  '  issuing,'  '  springing,'  cf .  tarddtcreint/n  (gl- 
impetigo),  Davies.     The  Mod.  Br.  cognate  is  iarza. 

Over  '  scapiem,'  i.e.  scabiem,  is  written  t,  which  stands  for 
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^ruscenn,  dow  trousken,  *croftte  qui  se  forme  sur  une  plaie, 
^ille  I^gere  qui  survient  sur  le  peau/  Ir.  irusci  (gl.  scabiem), 
Wker,  134. 

30.  aftal  (gl.  uicarium),  p.  12.  Context:  "Qui  percuserit 
Qiinal  reddet  uicarium"  (Lev.  xxiv.  18).  This  seems  the 
(^elsh  atddl  '  repayment/  and  is  compounded  of  the  particle 
^,  later  az-,  Corn,  as-,  W.  at-,  Ir.  aiih-  (Z.^  1^00)  =  Gr.  en, 
kr.  ati,  and  tal,  probably  cognate  with  Br.  talvout,  valoir, 
lyer,  infra  156,  Ir.  taile  (gl.  salarium),  and  Qr.  reXo^ 
iax/  '  duty.'  Prof.  Bugge  reminds  me  of  O.  Welsh  atail 
;l.  vicem  referre). 

31.  admosoi  (gl.  inrogauerit  maculam),  p.  12.     The  context 
:    "Qui   inrogauerit    maculam  cuilibet  ciuium   suorum'' 

-lev.  xxiv.  19).  We  have  here  a  verb  in  the  third  sg. 
^nj.,  compounded  with  the  preposition  ad.  The  root  is 
39cure.  M.  Loth  compares  W.  mm  (foetidus),  Ir.  mosach 
purcus),  Gr.  fivao<;.  For  the  termination  compare  the 
^Hewing  Old  Welsh  forms  cited  by  Evander  Evans :  creddoe 
iredat/  guledichuy  'dominetur/  cothvy  'IsDdat/  digonwy 
*aciat/  cancy  'amet/  rodwy  *det/  syllwy  *videat/  catwy 
Jervet.' 

32.  ipn  (gl.  ualere),  p.  13.  The  context  is:  "Si  statim 
>  uno  incipiente  [Vulg.  anno  incipientis]  iubelei  [uoverit] 
?rum,  quanto*  ualere  potest  redimere,  tanto  sestimabitur" 
^v.  XXX  vii.  17).  This  gloss  is  obscure.  Possibly  here, 
^  in  Nos.  96,  131,  266,  315  infra,  the  p  is  miswritten  for 
»  the  A.S.  sign  for  th  (cf.  guiyait  gl.  fusam,  Lux.,  leg. 
^rpait,  gurthait  gl.  fusum)  and  the  n  (if  not  for  ^nimeram, 
ter  niveraff,  nivera  *  nombrer ')  should  be  read  w,  i.e.  f?,  the 
:>calic  infection  of  b  {bam,  bri  ?)  or  m  {mennbz  ?).  The 
loss  would  thus  mean  "  in  thy  estimation,"  ^  and  ith,  later 
^  is  the  possessive  pron.  of  the  second  sg.  suffixed  to  the 
rep.  fn,  Z?  389. 

33.  pm  (gl.  punderabitur),  p.  13. 

34.  arga  (gl.  obelos),  p.  13. 

^  Manuscript  qn<f  o. 

*  Cf.  the  Authorized  Version  (Lev.  xxvii.  17) :  **  If  he  sanctify  his  field  from 
«ie  year  of  jubilee,  according  to  thy  estimation  it  shall  stand." 


poySy  Ir.  p^8  (in  p^s-holg)  are 
arga  stands  ior  argant  'a 
arianty  arian,  Ir.  argat,  Gaul 
Argento-Tainai^  Z.^  845. 

In  ampar  we  have,  perh] 
amparaPf  emparar  *  saisir/  *  j 
III.   282.      M.  Loth   says 
proteste    centre    une    parei 
nothing  better. 

^    c.  From 

36.  dilucet  (gl.  anathema), 
thema"  (Deut.  vii.  26).  Tt 
noun  of  some  verb  compoui 
di-  Z.  894,  and  meaning  '  to 
*  lumen*),  'to  excommunic 
coindel'b(d)thadh,  lit.  'candle 
Ir.  Gl.  No.  845,  the  phn 
A.D.  1225,  tar  nd^namh  ease 
A.D.  1233,  and  the  ceremon 
in  a  MS.,  about  1190,  publi 
LUK,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  88 

37.  .i.  doguor  (gl.  concuj 
xxii.  28),  p.  15,  the  first  twc 
uedam  ?)  compounded  with 
do-gur-bonneu,  infra  No.  62) 
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^ourveza  *  se  coucher/  Corn,  growethe,  W.  gor^wedd  '  to  lie/ 
^  to  recline.'     Loth  omits. 

38.  guamonim  (gl.  puUiceri,  Vulg.  poUiceri),  p.  15.  The 
[jontext  is  :  "Si  nolueris  [altered  into  non  abueris]  pulliceri 
absque  peccato  ens"  (Deut.  xxiii.  22).  This  is  an  infini- 
tive, compounded  with  the  prep,  guo^  Ta?  904,  and  cognate 
with  the  W.  gofun  *to  vow/  and,  as  Prof.  Bugge  thinks, 
mun  'hand,'  the  Ir.  moit  (oath)  Corm.,  from  ^monti.  The 
gloss  guomone  (gl.  territorio)  infra  No.  249  may  be  connected, 
if,  as  Bugge  conjectures,  it  originally  meant  inrox^lpiov.  For 
the  termination  in  -iVw,  cf .  Old  Bret,  diprim  (gl.  essum)  Lux., 
hepcorim  Berne,  44,  ailim  and  demguescim  infra  Nos.  56,  285« 

39.  din  (gl.  conflatilem,  Vulgate  conflatile),  p.,  15. 

40.  er  (gl.  domini),  p.  15. 

The  context  is :  "  Maledictus  homo  qui  facit  sculptile  et 
conflatilem  abominationem  domini "  (Deut.  xxvii.  15). 

Here  din  is  the  first  three  letters  of  dinouet  '  fusus '  Cath., 
W.  diniu  *  effundere '  (Davies),  Gr.  avv. 

er  may  possibly  be  a  loan  from  the  Latin  hetnis,  better 
erus}  But  more  probably  it  stands,  as  Prof.  Bugge  thinks, 
ioT*erluid=iarluthy  W.  arlwydd,  arglwydd.  Compare  ir  .  .  . 
infra  No.  46. 

IV.    Bemtssiones  Peccaforum. 

41.  alo  (gl.  admisorum),  p.  17.  The  context  is:  "admi- 
sorum  scelerum  remissio  obtinetur."  "See,"  says  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  **  Joann.  Cassiani  coUationes  ed.  Lugd.  1606,  8vo. 
P-  549.  The  passage  is  said  to  be  from  Isaiah  xliii.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint."  Here  alo  may  stand  for  the  pi.  of 
the  past  participle  (aloiseiic  ?)  of  a  verb  =  W.  allwga 
*  effundere*  (Davies).  M.  Loth  compares  a  non-existent  W. 
^^tt  *  produire,  commettre.' 

42.  moid  (gl.  finicum),  p.  17.  The  context  is:  "Etsi 
fueri[n]t  peccata  nostra  ut  finicum  ut  nix  dealbabuntur.*' 
Here  for  'finicum'  {ue.  phoeniceum  *  purple-red')  the  printed 

^  Brngmaim  in  Euhn's  Zeitschrift  xxiii.  95.  It  stands  for  ^esus  (the  fern,  eaa 
^rra  actually  occurs). 
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copies  have  '  cocelnum/  as  in  Isaiah  i.  Prof.  Bugge  conjectures 
that  the  ignorant  glosser  took  *  finicum  *  to  be  a  derivative 
of  fenum,  foenum,  and  that  moid  is  the  beginning  of  a  word 
which  (like  Old  Fr.  moief  Span,  meda  '  haufe  garben/  Lomb. 
meda  *  baufe  hen/   Ital.  meta  '  misthaufe ')  comes  from  the 
Lat.  tnita  (cf.  fenum  in  metas  extruere,  CoL  2,  19).    This 
conjecture   is  confirmed  by  the  gloss   '  fenicium :  aoerbum 
(i.e.   acervum)   feni  hrec^  in   a  Werden  MS.  of  the  tenti 
century  (Germania  xiii.  480),     Other  Old-Breton  examples 
of  oi  from  i  are  Phi-Ian,  ffael-moini,  Soiar-scoit,  Z.*  97,  and 
see  No.  18  supra.      For  d  from  Latin  t,  cf.  soudan,  radt 
infra  Nos.  64,  177. 

43.  ma  (gl.  labis),  p.  18. 

44.  dutimen  (gl.  exquoquitur),  p.  18. 

The  context  is:  "Nonnunquam  misericordiae  etfideimerito 
labis  exquoquitur  [leg.  labes  excoquitur]  uitiorum."  Here 
ma  are  the  first  two  letters  either  of  *mac/= Lat.  macula^  W. 
magi,  or  of  *mann  =  W.  mann  *  a  spot '  (pi.  manneu,  Seintgr. 
269),  cognate  with,  or  a  loan  from  the  Latin  mendum, 

dutimen  (for  *dutimener  ?)  seems,  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  suggestSi 
connected  with  the  dodimenu  (gl.  decre[s]cit)  of  the  Luxem- 
burg glosses.  The  t  may  stand  for  an  infected  (/,  and  the 
Latin  diminuo  (whence  diminuaff,  Cath.)  is  either  cognate 
with,  or  the  source  of,  both  the  verbs  just  quoted.  The 
modern  Welsh  difamo  '  despicable,' '  dwindling/  may,  as  Prof- 
Bhys  says,*  be  connected. 

V.    The  Paragraph  *  ex  Adam  usque  ad  NinumJ 

45.  ri  (gl.  summa),  p.  19.  The  context  is :  "  Summa  autem 
ab  Adam  usque  in  Stilliconem  anni  .v.  milia.  cc.  ccc.  Ixxx.  ii- 
Here  ri  stands  for  *H»i="W".  rhif  'numerus,'  O.-Ir.  do-riff^^ 
*enumero,*  from  a  root- form  rd=idr  in  O.-Ir.  dram,  Curtius 
Q.  E.  No.  488.  For  long  t  from  (J,  cf.  blin  No.  210  infra:= 
Skr.  gldna  (Bugge),  n=Skr.  rdjd  and  see  No.  165  infra. 

»  Bevui  Celtique  i.  161.    M.  Loth  connects  W.  dy-ddyfnu  to  absorb,  to  abstract 
(Fagbe),  and  dyfnu  to  suck. 


••  j» 
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VI.    The  Four  Extracts  about  Dicorce.    From  Hernias. 

16.  ir  (gl.  quatinus),  p.  20.  The  context  is :  "  Interrogaui 
ade  eum  et  dixi  ei  Domine  quatinus  pro  patientia  tua 
li  indulgere  cepisti."  Mr.  Bradshaw  referred  to  Hermae 
jtor  (ed.  Cotelerius  in  the  Patres  Apostolici)  Mand.  4,  sect. 

'Domine  quoniam  patienter  me  audis,  etiam  hoc  mihi 
Qonstra*  M.  Loth  equates  ir  with  W.  yr  (ad  quod?  i.e. 
imvis)  Z.2  736. 

IX.    ^Discite  a  me  quia  mitts  sum.* 

17.  goui  (gl.  conpescat),  p.  23.  The  context  is :  "  Vitamque 
itram  a  prauitate  compescat.''  This  gloss  must,  as  Bugge 
nks,  be  intended  for  *  prauitate/  *  and  be  derived  from  gou, 
w  gaou  *  faux/  *  tors/  Com.  gow,  W.  gau,  Ir.  gdo,  gd,  which 
^e  been  compared  by  Fick  with  yavao^  and  the  Hesychian 
HToha^  •  •^rei/&j9  ;  but  which  seems  more  probably  cognate 
h  x^^^f  x^avvo^.  For  the  ending  compare  glisi  *  livor/  W. 
U  'paupertas/  Com.  berri  'pinguedo.*     M.  Loth  omits  this 

•88. 

X.    The  Colkctio  Canonum  Hibernensis. 

48.  erguinit  (gl.  molirentur),  p.  25.  The  context  is : 
i^orro  episcopus  non  ab  uno,  sed  a  cunctis  comprovin- 
libus  sepiscopis  ordinetur,  ne  aliqui[d]  contra  fidem  unius 
annica  auctoritate  molirentur"  [Wass.  moliretur'].  This 
ins  a  verb  in  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  conj.  act.  and  is,  like  er  .  .  . 
I.  mollimur),  er  .  .  .  (gl.  moliuntur)  infra  Nos.  127,  152, 
upounded  with  the  prep,  er  from  ar^  Z,^  900.  Prof.  Bugge 
iipares  W.  arun/n  *  violent  passion,'  gtcyn  *  rage,*  a  violent 
pulse  of  the  mind:  'lust,*  Vedic  vena  verlangend,  Verlangen, 
c/t.  For  the  termination  in  it  compare  the  Irish  forms 
-ed,  'id,  Ta?  445.  M.  Loth,  however  (perhaps  rightly), 
^rds  erguinit  as  a  noun,  glossing  the  idea  of  'tirannica 
Jtoritate  molirentur.' 

The  gloss  is  sometimes  oyer  the  wrong  word.  Thus  in  p.  23  .i.  behemoth 
ds  oTer  enoe  in  the  passage  :  Tunc  conseruasti  dnas  animas,  enoc  et  leuitan ; 
re  it  ought  to  be  over  leuitan.    So  often  in  the  Beme  glosses. 
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49.  siel  (gl.  signaculum),  p.  25.     The  context  is :  "  Data-^' 
ei  (sc.  episcopo)  et  anulus  propter  signum  pontificalis  honorL^^ 
vel  sigDaculum  secretorum,  sacramentorum  ne  indignis  qui^ 
busque  sacramenta  Dei  aperiantur  "  (i.  6).     Here  siel  (like  W. 
sil,  It.  seula)  is  a  loan  from  Lat.  sigillumy  with  the  regular  lo^ 
of  g  between  vowels,  which  we  shall  find  in  aatoe^  brieniinfon 
infra  Nos.  133,  183,  and  in  the  loan-word  straal,  No.  194. 
It  is   spelt  81/el  in  PB.  245.      The   Catholicon  has,  more 
accurately,  aielL 

50.  na  niguid  (gl.  non  neophitum),  p.  25  in  marg.  r.  The 
context  is :  "  Nemini  cito  manus  inpossueris.  Idem  [scil- 
Faulus,  1  Timoth.  iii.  6]  Non  neophitum  ne  in  supcrbiana- 
elatus  putes  se"  (i.  7).  Here  na  is  the  negative  particle 
used  dehortatively  (Z.^  752),  and  niguid  (from  ^twguiO^ 
later  neuez,  is=Com.  newyth,  O.W.  neguyt  Ta?  128,  no^^ 
neicyddy  Ir.  niiCy  Gaul,  nevios,  novtos,  Lat.  NoriuSy  Goth.  n\\M^ 
ji'8,  Skr.  navy  a,  the  rf  regularly  representing  dy^  where,  »^ 
often  in  Greek,  the  (/  is  a  parasitic  growth  before  y  (j).  Se^ 
Rhjrs,  Revue  Celtique,  ii.  115,  Curtius  G.  E.*  522  et  seq. 

51.  gurlimnn  (gl.  diliniti),  p.  25. 

52.  dogurbonneu  (gl.  rogauerit),  p.  25. 

The  context  is :  "  Nunc  uero  sepe  cemimus,  plures  ordi' 
nationem  facere,  non  quos  ecclesiae  elegit,  sed  quos  vel 
ipsi  amant  vel  quorum  sunt  oflSciis  deliniti,  vel  pro  quiba* 
malorum  quispiam  rogauerit"  (i.  7).  The  former  gloss  may 
either  mean  'very  smooth,*  or  may  stand  for  gnrlimneii^t 
the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  a  verb  compounded  with  the  prep- 
guory  7a?  905  (cf.  W.  gorlyfni),  and  the  Breton  equivalea*^ 
of  the  Welsh  llyfnu  or  Uyfndu  *to  smooth,'  a  derivative  of 
the  adj.  llyfn=Jx.  slemain  'lubricus'  Z.^  777,  cognate  with 

do-gur-bonneu  is  compounded  (like  the  verb  supra  No.  37) 
with  the  two  prepositions  d^  and  gtwr  (=Ir.  do-for-,  idr')' 
The  b  is  possibly  written  for  an  infected  m,  and  if  so,  the 
verb  may  be  compared  with  the  W.  go/yn  *  to  demand,' '  to 
ask,'  Corn,  govynnadow  *  a  demand.'  If  the  b  is  original, 
compare  W.  bwnneiaid  (prayers)  cited  by  Richards,  Ir. 
bonnae,  Rawl.  B.  512,  fol.  13a.  1,  and  the  Old  Irish  ai-boind 
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*  he  proclaims,   inhibits/   ad-bonnar  .i.  ur/ogarthar,  O'Don. 
Supp.  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary. 

53.  €8  (gl.   honestatis),  p.  26.     The  context  is:  "Huius 

sermo  debet  esse  .  .  .  plenus  grauitatis  et  honestatis"  (i.  8). 

This  must  be  only  the  first  syllable  of  some  word,  perhaps 

estim,  cf.  "  estimaff  g.  estimer  cuyder,  /.  estimare  Cath.  ne 

rq/re8tim,"MJ.2Q2b. 

54.  cofnarde  (gl.  coUigam,  leg.  coUegam),  p.  26.  A 
square  dot  between  the  a  and  r  was  read  t  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw.  The  context  is:  "Ut  episcopus  in  eclesia  consensu 
prespiterorum  sublimior  sedeat ;  intra  domum  uero  coUigam 
fio  prespiterorum  esse  cognoscat"  (i.  10).  The  same  word 
occurs  in  No.  97  :  comarde  (gl.  collegium).  It  seems,  as  M. 
liOth  says,  to  be  cognate  with  W.  cyf-aru,  cyf-arddu  (co-arare). 

It  is  also  cognate  with  Ir.  com-ar  (tillage  in  common),  Laws  i. 

126,  ii.  168,  and  Br.  kev-erer. 

55.  tiguotrou  lau — MS.  ti  guo  irou  lav — (gl.  supellectilem), 
P-  26  in  marg.  1.  M.  Loth  reads  -/ow,  but  the  a  is  clear. 
Tbe  context  is :  "  lit  episcopus  uilem  suppellectilem  .  .  . 
habeat"  (i.  10).  Here,  as  in  htigutre  (gl.  utensilia)  infra 
No.  71,  the  ti  is  =  t€709,  Ir.  teg^  tech :  guotrou  for  guotraou 
^eexns  the  pi.  of  a  compound  of  the  prep,  guo^  here  (as  in 
No.  10  supra)  implying  diminution,  and  of  tra  a  thing. 
As  to  lau  (hand),  see  infra  70. 

56.  hilim   (gl.   tuitionem),  p.  26.     The  context  is:  "Ut 
episcopus  tuitionem  testamentorum  non  suscipiat"   (i.  10). 
This  is  cognate  with  the  Mid.  Br.  sellet  '  tueri '  Cath.,  Corn. 
^y^^y,  W.  sylwi,  syllu  *  to  observe,'  Ir.  sellad.     For  the  termi- 
nation -im  see  above.  No.  38. 

57.  diliu  (gl.  fuscetur),  p.  28.  Context:  "ut  nulla  re- 
kgionis  reuerentia  obscuritate  ^  fuscetur"  (i.  13).  Here  di- 
(as  in  di'lucet  supra.  No.  36,  di-comftjity  infra  No.  259)  is  the 
common  privative  particle,  Z.^  894,  and  liu  is  *  colour,'  W.  lliic, 
Corn.  /«w,  lyw,  Ir.  /i,  cf.  Lat.  liveo,  livor,  Uvidita.  Perhaps  the 
glofls  is  only  intended  for  '  obscuritate.'  But  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  verb  translating  fuscetur. 

58.  imcotnarguid  (gl.  expertus  sum),  p.  28.     The  context 

^  MS.  abscuritate. 


vgy  wamaf  ow  pygy  *  the  fairea 
son  Jesus  experience,  who  is  pi 
M.  Loth,  however,  compares  tl 
quaint  oneself/ 

59.  iac  (gL  suspite),  p.  28. 
quod  elegit  episcopus  successor 
(i.  17).  Here  iac  stands  for  tad 
iach  (gl.  sanus),  W.  iach^  cogi 
atceiadaif  Delph.  i^axeladcu,  C 
stands  for  ^iac-co,  and  this,  M. 
connects  with  Ptolemy's  ^Iokkc 
town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
glosses  of  c  written  for  ch  are  meit 

60.  anmrat  (gl.  functus  est] 
"Narcisus,  qui  prius  sibi  [leg. 
oflBcio"  (i.  17).  This  seems  t 
prepositions  ar  and  im,  and  to 
we  may  compare  the  Welsh  i 
dym-roddi  (to  resign).  The  sim] 
rot)  is  =  Ir.  rat  for  *rO'dad  (cf.  S 
3rd  sg.  «-pret.  of  a  reduplicate 

61.  ender  (gl.  euidentissimis,  : 
p.  29.  Context  :  "Euidentissii 
This  seems  to  stand  for  en  der 
derc.     See  infra  No.  220. 

62.  guasco.  This  is  written  ir 
opposite  the  line  ending  *  vitse  d 
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63.  er  (gl.  prefuit),  p.  29.  Context:  **Etpostea  Laudiciensi 
lesiae  praefait "  (i.  19).  This  is  the  first  syllable  of  some 
rb  compounded  with  the  prep,  ar-,  er-,  Ta?  900.  So  infra 
).  82,  er  (gL  preerant). 

64.  t  soudan  (gl.  in  hebitudinem,  i.  20),  p.  29.  Context : 
ii  quis  episeopus  [in]  infirmitatem  aut  in  hebitudinem 
aaus  incederit."  The  i  is  of  course,  with  loss  of  the  liquid, 
e  preposition  in  (as  in  ihepcorim  Berne,  44,  and  Old  Welsh 
hestaur  Z}  117),  and  soudan  is  the  Mid.  Br.  souzan  '  sur- 
ise/  *  ^tonnement,'  *  frayeur  soudaine  *  PB.  265,  connected 
ith  soez  *  stupor '  Cath.,  soezaff  *  stupere,*  Corn,  sawthenys^ 
mrprised,*  D.  610,  and  all  borrowed  from  the  Latin  subi- 
neus  or  subitare,  "  re  quapiam  insolita  et  subitanea  percelli,^ 
^pavescere,'  Du  Cange.  For  the  vocalisation  of  h,  cf.  diglo, 
0.  148.  For  c?  =  Lat.  /,  cf.  moid  .  .  .  supra  No.  42  and 
d(ou)  No.  177. 

65.  unblot  (gl.  similaginera,  ii.  7),  p.  31  (wrongly  '  32 '  in 
e  MS. 

66.  unblot  (gl.  simila  qusB — leg.  similago,  ii.  7),  p.  3L 
ere  blot  (now  bleud,  bled)  is  *flour ' ;  W.  blaicd;  but  the  un- 
obscure.     Can  the  cardinal  un  'one  '  be  used  here  instead 

the  ordinal  first,  the  first  or  finest  flour  P  Compare  the 
'•  aon  .i.  oirdheirc  *  conspicuus,*  O'Cl.,  aon-bharr  Manan- 
»»,  O'Curry,  Children  of  Tuirenn,  163.  Prof.  Bugge  com- 
^res  the  A.S.  use  of  dn  in  dn-getriim  *  cohors  eximia,'  and 
0  Old-Norse  eimmurning  'unguentum  praestantissimum.' 
ivies  renders  similago  by  eil-blaicd  '  second  flour.'  With 
><  cf.  Old  Com.  bloteit  (gl.  spumaticum)  Z.^  1061,  blot 
L  farina)  Z.^  1080.  Either  cognate  with  Corn,  blodon 
L  flos),  O.Ir.  bldth,  the  Latin  Jlos  and  other  words  men- 
>iied  by  Curtius  G.  E.*  No.  412,  or  (as  Loth  suggests)  for 
»te,  ^mel. 

67.  inlenetic  (gl.  interlita),  p.  31.     The  context  is :  **  quae 
.  euangeliorum  mola  interlita,  et  spirit u  separata"  [Wass. 

er  alteram  et  spiritum  separat]  (ii.  7),  and  the  glosso- 
ipher  has  taken  the  scribe's  blunder  {interlita  instead  of 
w  litter  am)  for  the  past  participle  passive  of  inter  lino  and 
Dslated  it  accordingly.     Our  gloss  is  compounded  of  the 


«".-wa«ic  MH.  Lat.  120 
•Lux,     Ebel  compares  I 
facliciua,  suppoaiticiua. 

68.  eleuc,  eleac?  (gl.  uj 
saDguis  uitulorum  et  ircho 
peccata  hominum  "  (ii,  8) 
reference-mark.  It  e^emi 
Jr.  e/«V  'capreolus,'  Gr.  fiu; 
-<Jc  18  peculiar,  and  Prof, 
thus  :  c./c.«c,  where  e  for  i 

/e  =  Mid,Br./«^,W.//o'( 

gloss  would  thus  mean  '  ca 

calf.'  M,  Loth  compares  th 

69.    .frfo  (gl.  erant,  leg. , 

the  gloss  is,  said  Mr.  Bn 

context  is:  " Primitie  omni 

0»-ll).     if.  Loth  says  that 

that  the  gloss  stands  for  hi 

mere  reference-mark,  like  tv 

'  0.  lau  (gl.  pectusculum), 

tusculum  et  armum  dextrun 

citmg  Num.  xviii.  18).     A, 

^-    117,  now  //aer.  Corn.  &/ 

Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  345),   tl 

compound,  the  second  part  o: 

pare  the  efo  t/c/<^  na  demainne 

the  breast  of  the  palm  ' 


71         7.7  V 
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72.  incoint  (gl.  quesitus),  p.  32.  M.  Loth  reads  incorit, 
e context  is:  ''sicut  [is,]  qui  inui[ta]tus  renuit;  quesitus 
iigit  sacraris  preesse  altaribus  "  (ii.  13).  This  seems  cognate 
th  the  Mid.  Br.  queiniff^  now  keini,  W.  cwt/no,  Ir.  cdinim, 
9  glosser  having  mistaken  *  quesitus '  for   *  questus.' 

73.  gur  (gl.  ultro),  p.  32.  The  context  is :  "  sic  autem 
i  ultro  ambit  ,  .  .  procul  dubio  repellentus '*  (ii.  13). 
ere  gur  (for  guor),  Com.  war,  oar,  Ir.  for^  from  ufp)er=^ 
r.  xrrrip,  Lat.  8-nper,  Skr.  upan,  is  the  first  syllable  of  some 
Iverb  to  me  unknown. 

74.  guir  (gl.  sedatium),  p.  33.  The  context  is:  "Quia 
ron  summebat  partem  uniuscuiusque  oblationis  sine  prin- 
pis  sine  famuli  et  sedatium  communis  [leg.  commune]  de 
ibstantia  omnis  mortui  dantum  [leg.  dandum]  est"  (ii.  15). 
he  Latin  word  seems  to  mean  *  pretium  sepulchri.'  The 
reton  stands,  perhaps,  for  guirth  =  W.  gwerth  *  price,' 
orn.  gicyrthy  *  to  sell,'  Goth,  vairths,  Eng.  worth.  M.  Loth 
ould  connect  it  with  Latin  vertere,  saying  that,  in  the 
ritish  dialects,  ^*  gwerth  signifie  plutdt  rente  que  J9r«?." 

75.  tromden  (gl.  peruolauit),  p.  34.  The  context  is: 
Mox  ad  eum  Lincuntius,  diuina  expertus  beneficia,  per- 
>lauit"  (ii.  24).  The  gloss  is  obviously,  like  Old  W.  cein- 
fcwn  Z.'  892,  compounded  of  an  adjective  and  a  verb  :  trom 
^the  modem  trumm  *  prompt,'  *  diligent,'  *  expMitif .' 
!e  infra  No.  265.     The  den  may  stand  for  dennas  (where  d 

an  infected  t)  from  tenna  *tirer,'  *retirer,'  en-em-denna 
B  retirer,'  Com.  ym-denne, 

76.  eriolim  (gl.  editui),  p.  36.  The  context  is:  "leuitea 
^0  anno  custodes  sacrorum  habe[b]antur  in  lege :  sic  et  in 
^no  editui  a&clesiarum  in  senectute  sunt "  (iii.  5).  It  seems 
Q  peritonic  pi.  of  a  noun  meaning  'guardian,'  'sacristan.' 
>r  its  formation  cf.  cenemi  infra  No.  130.  M.  Loth,  bow- 
er, reads  ercolim,  which  is  palaeographically  impossible, 
id  explains  this  as  an  infinitive,  '  garder,  defendre.' 

77.  .i.  aqua  lostr  (gl.  aquiminilem),  p.  37. 

78.  lien  (gl.  manutergium),  p.  37. 

The  context  is :  "  De  manu  archidiaconi  accepit  urceu- 
Dm  [leg.  accipit  urceolum]  cum  aqua  et  aquiminilem  [leg. 
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aquamanilem],  id  est  scipum  [leg.  scyphum]  et  1nanTlte^ 
gium"  (iv.  3).  Here  agua  is  a  Latin  gloss  on  the  o^iof 
aquiminilem,  and  lostr  is  a  Breton  loan  from  Lat.  lostraiio^ 
lustratiOf  intended  to  explain  'tninilem. 

lien  (also  in  Cath.)  =  W.  lliein,  Z?  823,  now  Uxam  *lin- 
teum/  *mappa/  Com.  lien  in  lien  dui-lof  (gl.  manutergiuni 
vel  mantile),  lien  gueli  (gl.  sindo)  pi.  lyynnyoUy  Ir.  line  *diirt' 
These  words  are  doubtless  connected  with  O.  Norse  le^ni^  and 
lerept :  see  Rhys,  Rev.  Celt.  vii.  242. 

79.  .i.  meir  (gl.  actores  templi,  vi.  1),  p.  38.  This  is  thepL 
of  maer=z  Com.  mair  (gl.  praepositus),  maer  buit  (gl.  disjwi- 
fiator),  O.W.  merion  (gl.  actores).  The  modern  Breton  m, 
according  to  Legonidec,  mear  or  maer,  pi.  meared.  The  Ir. 
equivalent  is  maer,  pi.  n.  maeir  *  stewards/  ace.  mam, 
O'Don.  Gr.  84,  all  borrowed  from  Lat.  maiar  *  a  houae- 
steward.* 

80.  doguolouit  (gl.  redegit),  p.  38.  The  context  is: 
''Sic  exorcista  redegit  in  sua  diligentia  totius  regni  Dei 
secreta"  (vi.  1).  This  is  a  verb  in  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie, 
act.  compounded  with  the  prepositions  do  and  guo  Zf  907, 
like  the  verbs  dO'guo-mi8ur{aw),  do-guo-renniam,  do-uo-lovifi 
Lux.  The  British  and  Irish  cognates  are  W.  llyw  (ruler, 
rudder),  llyicedu  (to  direct,  to  steer).  The  pres.  indie,  if 
was  probably  doguolouitam,  just  as  the  dodiprit  (grassatur)  of 
the  Luxemburg  glosses  points  to  a  dodipntam.  The  if-  ending 
occurs  only  in  absolute  (and  uncompounded  ?)  verbs.* 

81.  di  (gl.  inergominum,  leg.  inerguminum,  vi.  2),  p.  38. 
The  Cornish  gloss  sack  diarol  (gl.  demoniacus)i=W.  ^(^ 
diawl  suggests  that  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  the  OH 
Breton  word  corresponding  with  dyaul  *  le  diable '  Cath. 

82.  er  (gl.  praeerant,  vii.  1),  p.  38.     See  above  No.  63. 

83.  an  (gl.  sugestionem),  p.  38.  The  context  is:  "«d 
sugestionem  archidiaconi  tradat  ei  episcopus  clau^^ 
aeclesiaB**  (vii.  3).     So  infra  No.  86,  an  (gl.  sugessionein), 

*  Studies  in  Cymric  Philology,  Arch.  CtimbreHM,  April,  1873,  p.  146.  ^ 
cites  etiffhit  *  escapes/  pereid  *  remains,'  trevgid  *  perishes,'  tridd  *8tarTa,'  tf^ 
*  grows,'  chware'id  *  plays.'  The  Old  Bret,  loan-word  acupet  (occupat)  seeitf 
regarded  as  a  simple  verb. 
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85,  anno  (gl.  sugerendum),  and  ^o.  162,  anno  (gl. 
suadentum).  These  fragments  of  words  are  clearly 
nected  with  the  Mid.  W.  annoc  (yr  hunn  aoed  yn 
hannoc  wy,  Seintgr.  p.  296)  now  annog  *liortari/ 
adere,'  'incitare/  annos  'incitare/  'instigare/  and  por- 
ts with  the  Old-Irish  andud,  *ad-annaim  {ad-r-andad^  F61. 
kgusso,  April  5,  B). 

14.  incan  (gl.  triforium,  ix.  1),  p.  39.  For  the  meaning- 
\ '  triforium '  the  printed  text  has  *  ceroferarium  *  (candle- 
ik,  taper-bearer)  in  the  following  context:  "ab  archidiacono 
ipiat  (scil.  acolytus)  ceroferarium  cum  cera  ut  sciat  se  ad 
endenda  ecclesiae  luminaria  mancipari "  (ix.  1).  I  take 
'  gloss  to  stand  for  in  cantoeller,  where  in  (for  mw,  ind)  is 

article  (as,  perhaps,  in  No.  72  supra)  and  cantoeHer^  now 
ioler^  i8=W.  canhxcylhjr  'candelabrum'  (Daviesj,  a  de- 
itive  from  *canhwyll  borrowed,  like  Corn,  cantuil,  from  a 
'  Latin  *cantela  for  candela, 

15.  anno  (gl.  sugerendum),  p.  39.  The  context  is:  ''accipiat 
)rceulum  uacuum  ad  sugerendum  uinum  in  eucharitiam  " 

empty  pitcher  to  furnish  wine  for  the  eucharist)  ix.  1. 
above  No.  83. 

16.  an  (gl.  sugessionem  generis) ,  p.  39.     The  printed  text 
:  "  per  succesaionem  generis "  (ix.  2),  but  the  scribe  and 

Bser  seem  to  have  meant  suggestionem,  as  in  the  quotation 
•ra  No.  83. 

J7.  coson  (gl.  canora),  p.  40.  The  context  is:  "Vox  autem 
8  non  aspera,  nee  rauca  vel  disonans  sed  canora  (printed 
t:  clara)  erit"  (ix.  2).  Our  coson,  like  W.  cgaon,  is 
TO  wed  from  the  Lat.  comonus,  the  n  (of  a  toneless 
lable  ?)  disappearing  before  8,  as  in  i  soudan  supra  No.  64, 
w/i  infra  No.  304,  and  in  miisur  'mensura,'  cusul  *con- 
um,'  Z.2  117. 

58.  eulea  (gl.  medoliam),  p.  40.  The  Latin  word  should^ 
course,  be  *  melodiam.'  The  printed  context  is  :  "  habens 
lum  et  melodiam  sanctae  religioni  congruentem  *'  (ix.  2). 
r  gloss  seems  cognate  with  the  modern  W.  eilod,  eilir, 
fw  'music,'  'melody,*  as  eusin  is  =  W.  eisin  and  douo-louse 
lonnected  with  W.  llais.     The  Old  Welsh  pret.  part.  pass. 


No8.  95,  191,  220,  309,  and  1 

90.  dalou  (gl.  andronas,  x.) 
plateas  et  andronas  certa  ei 
ambulet/'     This  gloss  stands 
(gl.   antropas,  leg.  andronas 
dadlou  (gl.  curiae)   Cotton  '. 
(gl.  concio)  Eutych.  3.^  8». 
concionator),  O.W.  datl  (gl.  i 
that  the  dental  in  the  grou 
compares  Gallon  in  a  charter 
Latin  word  glossed   is  the 
locus  publicus  ubi  viri,  oi 
Ducange. 

91.  cormo  tar.  This  glos 
of  p.  40,  but  without  a  rel 
"Clericus  inuidens  fratrwm 
fectibus]  donee  in  hoc  uitio 
conjecture  that  cormo  =i  com 
menti  ?)  Lux.,  that  tar  is  here 
that  our  gloss  91  means  '  ad 

*  relaxations  in  fasting,*  and 

*  provectibus.' 

92.  doilux  (gl.  promens),  p 
inter  epulas  can  tans,  fidem  u 
tantum  promens^)  excummu 
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pomens.*  I  cannot,  however,  account  for  the  w.  Prof, 
igge  compares  the  Mid.  Lat.  ^/wctiews  =  eliciens,  dilutiiit^=- 
ituit  (Loewe,  Prodromus,  429),  and  dilyciae  Schuchardt, 
realism  us  ii.  231.  M.  Loth  regards  dot  as  for  do-Cy  do-eh, 
-eSf  and  lus  as  connected  with  do-uo- louse  (gl.  depromis) 
IX.  and  gO'lou.  He  renders  doilux  accordingly  by  '  mani- 
jtant,'  *  mettant  en  lumi^re.* 

93.  iestaner  (gl.  ineuitabili),  p.  40.  The  context  is : 
Clericus  qui  indictum  ieiunium  rumpit  absque  ineuitabili 
Hiessitate,  uilior  habentus  est"  (x.).  This  seems,  as  M. 
oth  says,  to  be  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  pass,  of  the  verb 
nier  (venitur)  compounded  with  tu  and  es.     The  t  of  toner 

due  to  the  provecting  power  of  s.  For  the  termination 
)mpare  dispnner,  infra  No.  248. 

In  p.  40,  penultimate  line,  dictor  mortis  is  glossed  by  the 
atin  '  .1.  clericus.*  Out  of  this  M.  Loth  has  made  a  Breton 
mc. 

94.  nith  (gl.  nepte,  x.),  p.  4L    Context :  see  above,  No.  24. 

95.  gurprit  (gl.  superstitiose),  p.  43.  The  context  is  :  "  hoc 
irnalem  delictum,  quod  committunt,  etiam  uindicare  quadam 
aperstitiose  temeritate  nituntur"  (xi.  5),  compounded  of 
«r,  guor  *  super,*  Z.^  905,  and  prit  for  ftnY=Ir.  breth  *  judg- 
lent/  Clom.  ftm,  brys.  So  Ir./or-6a>m,  compounded  of  for  =zgur 
nd  bann  *  law,'  seems  to  mean  *  a  superstitious  rule.*  For 
be  change  in  gurprit  of  rb  to  rp  see  Rev.  Celt.  vii.  148. 

96.  guerp  (gl.  stigmate),  p.  43.  The  context  is:  "illico 
tigmate  leprae  percusa  est "  (xi.  6).  This  may,  possibly,  be 
lie  Breton  equivalent  of  the  Ir.  ferb  .i.  bole  docnirither  for 
^id  duine  tar  n-dir  no  tar  ngiibreth  *  a  blister  that  is  put  on 
'ie's  face  after  a  satire  or  a  false  judgment,'  ^  Cormac  :  fearb 
^^iche  'a  rounded  lump  of  a  stone,*  Petrie's  Tara^  p.  155. 
^utmore  likely  here,  as  in  No.  32  supra  and  Nos.  131,  209, 
66 and  316  infra,  the^  is  miswritten  for/,  the  A.S.  th.  If 
^  we  may  compare  W.  gicarth  *  reproach,*  and  the  Latin 
^tor,  verenda,  Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  501.  The  word  is  omitted 
f  M.  Loth. 

\  Compare  Theocritiu  xii.  24  (^t6ita  ^lyht  fhrtpOty  &pai^r  oIk  h^cupitrw)  and 
'itzsche's  note.  Prof.  Bugge  compares  the  modem  Breton  gwerbl  *  bubon '  with 
'%lT,firb, 

PhiL  Tranf.  1886-6.  37 


*  Sylvester '  Z.^  849,  now  co 
Cath.,  Corn,  cuit  (gl.  silva), 

99.  ar  (gl.  coibere),  p.  45 
coibere  exteriorem  hominei: 
4).  The  gloss  is  the  first  s; 
with  the  prep,  ar,  Z.*  900,  wl 
Gaul,  are  in  Aremorica,  has 
7r(£po9,  Skr.  purasy^  Goth,  /a 

100.  cerpit  (gL  vehiculis, 
uehiculis  et  equis  uehuntur. 
equivalent  of  W.  oerbyd,  wl 
whence  ace.   pi.   cairpthiu^ 

*  charioteer.*     The  Ir.  carpa 

101.  amor  (gl.  fastu),  p.  4 
corum  ieiunant  fastu  superbi 
Here  a  may  be  the  prep,  usee 
(now  meur)  'great,'  the  first 
in-mor  infra.  No.  154.  "  P 
simplement  le  latin  amor  ? 

102.  .i.  seal  (gl.  carduun 
is  exactly  the  W.  y-^gal 
card  [u]  us)  and  Mid.  Br.  aac 
which  I  do  not  understai 
<TKokvtio<;  *  an  edible  thistle.^ 

103.  ie  (gl.  curatusque), 
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104.  ar  (gl.  arduam),  p.  47. 
J 05.  distrit  (gl.  austeram),  p.  47. 

The  context  is :  "  Hie  uitam  arduam  et  austeram  gerebat** 
(x.ii.  15).  Here  ar  seems  the  beginning  of  some  word 
cogTiate  with  Ir.  ard^  Gaul.  Arduenna,  Lat.  arduus,  and 
distrit  (for  distrith  ^)  is  a  loan  from  Lat.  dktrktm  *  strict/ 
*  severe.'  So  Btriz  Cath.  comes  from  strictus,  M.  Loth 
prefers  to  connect  distrit  with  W.  trythyll  (lascivus).  But 
tkis  is  for  drt/thi/llz=zlT.  dretel^  as  trum  is  for  dnim:= 
{ivLgwax  mentis)  =:Ir.  druimm. 

106.  acotnloe  (gL  insolubile),  p.  47.     The  context  is:  "De 
abstinentia  insolubile  a  cibt^  statuunt  Romani,  ut  Christi 
aluentus  sponsi  nullas  nostri  ieiuni  soluendas  leges  inueniat " 
(xii.  15),  and  this  gloss  is  in  the  right  margin  with  a  reference- 
mark.     Here  a-,  for  an-,  is  the  negative  prefix,  and  comloe  is, 
as  M.  Loth  points  out,  cognate  with  the  Ir.  comloighthe  (which 
seems  to  mean  a  set-off,  compenmtio),  di-lgud  (forgiveness), 
and  the  simple  verb  logaim  (I  forgive,  remit). 
106fl.  8ci  (gl.  sciphos,  plenos  uino)  p.  47. 
1066.  tirmt  (gl.  sparsit),  p.  52.   Context:  "Concubina  Saulis 
•parsit  tunicam  super  corpora  nepotum  Saul."    Cognate  with 
^.  tynu  (to  pull),  reivio  and  other  words  cited  by  Curtius, 
No.  230.     For  the  termination  compare  foretmt  275. 

107.  haloc  (gl.  lugubri),  p.  52.  The  printed  context  is : 
"  Qaidam  puer  morions  visus  est  matri  non  una  vice  in  veste 
lugubri  sitiens  et  esuriens  "  (xv.  6).  Our  gloss  means  '  foul,* 
Mid  i8= W.  halatcg,  Ir.  aalach  (gl.  sordidus) :  cf.  also  Com. 
^ou  (gl.  stercora),  O.  Ir.  sail  (gl.  labe),  Sg.  52a,  4,  and  the 
O.H.G.  solo  triibe.  Other  instances  of  Breton  h  from  s  are 
^«>,  hun,  hep  (No.  167b)  and  hent,  Z?  123. 

108.  pre  (gl.  instanter),  53.  Context :  "  Quecunque 
^anus  tua  potest  facere,  instanter  operare  *'  (xv.  8).  This 
^ms  the  first  syllable  of  an  adverb  cognate  with  Mid.  Br. 

Presant  *  presens,'  Cath.,  W.  preaennol '  instans.' 

109.  adis  (gl.  aspertione),  p.  55.    Context:  ''testimonium 

^  Compare  tttY,  supra,  I^o.  24,  &nd  fupartolaidf  arton,  infra,  Nos.  118,  149, 
^98,  for  nith,  gupartholaid^  arthon.  So  -weteHy  JJoitanou^  Z.*  162.  So  Corn. 
*»TKi/  for  bruUh,  Z.»  161,  guhU  for  ffuhith. 


tells  how  one  of  the  son 
acitamenta  eius  in  oblatio 
42,  '  acitamenta '  {'  i.e.  acu 
cl[_o]ou  'clavi/  But  our  dij^ 
dibr  'saddle/ pi.  dibrou,  W. « 
the  glossographer  here  seei 
*equitamenta,  *  means  of  ri 
in  the  middle  ages  Equitani 
see  Schuchardt,  Yocalismus 

111.  soeul  (gl.  fiscum),  p. 

112.  er  (gl.  conpetita),  ] 
illud  hac  lege  sancximus, 
quaelibet    praedia    ex   bor 
nostrorum  praeceptis  ad  JU 
ab  aliquo  conpetita  sunt  . 
reuocari  precipimus  "  (xvii. 

Here  soeul  seems=W.  si 
(Davies),  Corn,  soh  (gl.  p 
154,  soldm  for  solidus  (numi 
suekloy  Fr.  «o/,  sou.  The  tr 
it  be  owe = the  ue  of  sueldo 
imaginary  Latin  ^segillum,  < 
being  lengthened ! 

er  is  the  first  syllable  of  e 
pare  ar  (gl.  expetiaerit)  3,  j 

A  little  after  this  (p.  ( 
'*  Transamundus  uandalorui 
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tern  ejus  corpus  petentibus  non  est  dimissum,  sed  obnixe 
ret^ndum  est"  (xviii.  7).     The  meaning  of  the  gloss  seems 

*  'ircl  ohnoxie^  for  introc  may  be=t/i^-ei?roc  an  adverb  formed 
(Xilce  W.  yn  ddrwg  'male')  from  the  prefix  int^avrl,  and  the 
adj.  droc,  later  drouc,  Cath.=W.  drwg,  Ir.  droch.  Compare 
tbe  Mid.  Br.  enta  *igitur,  ergo/  lit.  'probe/  Cornish  inta 

*  l>ene '  from  int-da  Z?  200. 

114.  heh   (gl.  tumuli),  p.  63.     The  context  is:    "Cum 

poccata   gravia   deprimunt,    non   ad   absolutionem,  sed    ad 

dampnationem   tumuli    in    eclesia    ponuntur "     (xviii.    8). 

The  copyist   perhaps   meant   he^p^  hep  (see    No.  32   supra) 

for   hihy   bed,    the    first    syllable   of   *bedwu,   now   beziou, 

pi.  of  bed,  now  bez,  Com.  beih,  W.  bedd  *  sepulchrum/  cognate, 

according  to  M.  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  with  hat.  fossa  from 

fodio.    If  beb  be  the  true  reading,  cf.  the  Irish  beabh  tomb, 

grave  (O'Reilly),  and  perhaps  ^(Ofio^. 

115.  strocat  (gl.  tractus  est),  p.  63.  Context:  "Nocte 
media  cum  tumultu  ab  eclesia  et  ligatus  pedibus  tractus 
est"  (xviii.  8).  This  should,  as  Prof.  Bugge  conjectures, 
be  scrocat,  the  3rd  sg.  pret.  pass.  (Z.^  531)  of  some  verb 
borrowed  from  a  Mid.  Lat.  ex-crocare  'mit  einem  haken 
ausziehen/  Fr.  avc  '  hook,'  whence  Mod.  Br.  krdk  or  krdg. 
He  compares  the  Mid.  Lat.  incrocare  'an  einem  haken 
aufhangen  (Lex  Salica).  His  etymology  reminds  me  of 
Juvenal's  'Sejanus  ducitur  unco*  (x.  66).  M.  Loth  com- 
pares a  non-existent  Ir.  strdcaim,  je  tire,  je  pousse. 

116.  aco  (gl.  adeundis),  p.  65.  Context :  "  De  alienis 
prouinciis  adeundis  ad  iudicandum"  (xx.  5).  Here  a  may 
be  the  preposition  indicating  the  ablative,  and  co  the  first 
fijllable  of  some  verb. 

117.  amsobe  (gl.  fingunt),  p.  66. 

118.  .i.   iecol  (gl.   alienigena),   p.   66.     The  context  is: 

*'Judices  sunt  .xv vii.  gentilis  in  sua 

^ntilitate,  ut  Deorum  indicium  Minerve  et  Neptum  [leg. 
ifeptuni]  de  contentione  regionis  apud  Cicropem  actum 
tjronica^  fingunt;  vir  [leg.  viii]  alienigena,  ut  Moises  con- 
silium ab  illo  alieni  gena  cognate  suo  suscipit "  (xxi.  2). 

>  This  word  is  glossed  by  pri,  i.e,  propriam  nomen !     So  in  p.  157  etntiets  is 
glossed  by  ^ri! 
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Of  the  first  of  these  glosses  I  can  make  nothing.  I  con; 
jecture  that  iecol  (if  not  a  corruption  of  lethro)  may  be  cog- 
nate with  iVM,  later  yeZy  now  iez  *  dialecte/  *  idiome/  W.  witt 

*  lingua,  dialectus,  idioma*  (Davies),  from  ^ydkii,  which 
Siegfried  connected  with  the  OM.Qc.jehan  '  fateri,  affirmare^ 
(Grimm,  Deutsche  Grammatik,  iv.  668),  and  Gliick  with  th^ 
Gaulish  river-name  lactus  ^  and  the  Latin  jacio.  Should  thi^ 
conjecture  be  right,  our  gloss  would  properly  mean  liic^ 
yXaxra-o^f  and  may  well  be  used  for  aXk6<l>v\o^, 

119.  a  oiguo  (gl.  indagatione),  p.  67.  The  context  is: 
**  Tribus  modis  iudicibus  iudicandum,  natura,  hoc  est,  indaga- 
tione rerum,  et  similitudine  praepedentium,  et  ex  uerbis  scrip* 
tur89 "  (xxi.  6).  Here  a  is  the  preposition  indicating  the 
ablative,  and  olguo  for  olgou  (see  No.  7,  supra)  is  the  pi.  of 
olg=ol  (gl.  indago),  infra,  No.  132,  now  eul,  heul,  W.  d 

*  vestigium,*  Corn,  o/,  oolly  Cr.  1763,  pi.  olow^  allow,  Cr.  1748. 
All  cognate  (as  Prof.  Rhys  suggests)  with  OM.Ot,  folgont 
N.H.G.  folgen,  A.S.  folgian,  O.N.  fylgja,  the  original  p  having 
been  lost  in  the  Celtic  forms.  For  the  loss  of  g  after  /,  ct 
W.  bol=:lT.  bolg,  Gaulish  bulga  'saccus'  and  hel  *  venari's 
Ir.  selg. 

120.  im  (gl.  iurgiorum,  xxi.  7),  p.  67.  This  is  probably 
the  first  syllable  of  the  Br.  cognate  of  W.  ymsen  or  ywiw^i 

121.  am  (gl.  e  diverse,  xxi.  7),  p.  67.  I  cannot  explain 
this.   Prof.  Bugge  compares  W.  amryw  diverse,  sundry,  Z.*897. 

122.  nac  tu  (gl.  nee  .  .  .  adquiescas),  p.  68.  The  context 
is :  "  Non  sequeris  turbam  ad  malum  faciendum,  nee  in 
iudicio  adquiescas  sententiae  plurimorum "  (xxi.  10,  citing 
Exod.  xxxiii.  2,  3).  Here  nac  (later  na,  Z}  753)  is  the 
particle  used  in  expressing  double  or  multiplex  negation 
(here  seems  '  and  not '),  and  tu  is  the  2nd  sg.  imperative  of 
a  verb  =  the  modem  tuai  'prendre  partie,*  from  /«  =  Ir.  /^'^ 
'side.' 

123.  aolo  is  written  (p.  68  left  marg.)  without  a  reference- 
mark,  opposite  the  line  "De  peruerso  iudicio  non  faciendo 
temere"  (xxi.  11).     Mr.  Bradshaw  conjectured,  with  much 

^  I  belieye  there  is  a  rirer  leithon  in  Breconsbire. 
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probability,  that  it  refers  to  *judicio/   and  compared  the 
glo88  aolguo  (gl.  indagatione)  supra  No.  119. 

124.  arki  (gl.  proibuit),  p.  68.  Context:  "Omni  modo  non 
proibuit  iudicandi  facultatem ''  (xxi.  11).  This  gloss  is,  no 
doubt,  a  fragment  of  a  verb  cognate  with  arlup,  leg.  arluth 
(gl.  pedicam),  infra  Na  315.  It  probably  stands  for  ar-ludas, 
third  8g.  pret.  act.  of  the  Breton  equivalent  of  W.  ar-luddias 

*  to  intercept/  'to  hinder,*  which  Prof.  Bugge  connects  with 
Skr.  rodha  *  obstruction '  (root  rudh),  Zend  apa-raodhaySiti, 

125, fan  (gl.  uolubiles),  p.  69.  The  context  is:  "Non 
oportet  indices  a>clesiae  uolubiles  esse"  (xxi.  12).  The 
same  word  glosses  the  singular  *  uolubilis  *  infra  No.  299, 
and  the  /an  in  No.  125  doubtless  stands  for  /anion.  We 
may,  perhaps,  connect  this  word  with  Goth,  spinnan,  spann, 
for  a  Breton  /  occasionally  comes  from  sp :  thus  /ehh, 
oirXayjfyov,  Jr.  selg,  /aezaff  '  vincere '  (Skr.  spag?),  /azyaff 

*  spatiari.' 

126.  gudcoguod  (gl.  reprehendendi),  p.  69.  Context :  "De 
.liii.  principalibus  modis  reprehendendi  {var,  lee.  pervertendi) 
Indicium  (xxi.  13).  This  seems,  as  M.  Loth  says,  to  be  a 
<^napound  of  gud  (also  in  gud-naiol  infra  No.  206  and  guod-cea 
No.  201)  f=zguo  +  od  and  coguod  (leg.  cogued?)  in  arcogued 
*noxa,'  'laesio,*  infra  No.  135 =W.  argywedd  'noxa,*  'laesio,* 

accusatio,'  Davies. 

127.  er  (gl.  mollimur,  leg.  molimur),  p.  69 :  see  above 
Ko.  48. 

128.  di  (gl.  discutit,  xxi.  14),  p.  70. 

129.  do  (gl.  dispenset,  leg,  dispensat  xxi.  14),  p.  70. 

In  these  three  glosses  we  have  the  first  syllables  of  verbs 
respectively  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ar,  di^  and  do, 

130.  cenemi  (gl.  causidicorum,  xxi.  15),  p.  70.  This  seems 
the  plural  of  a  derivative  from  6*en=:Corn.  chen  (gl.  causa). 
M.  Loth,  however,  thinks  it  stands  for  ^cesnemi,  and  com- 
pares the  Ir.  cosnam  (contentio). 

131.  meplaom  (gl.  confutari),  p.  70.  Context :  "  cum 
errorem  suum  senserint  confutari"  (xxi.  15).  This  is 
an  infinitive  in  -om,  of  the  a-conjugation,  like  douohinuoni 
and  linoni,  Lux.     In  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  as  in  Nos. 


thinks  that  meplaom    standi 
'  avoir  honte/  and  compares 

132.  ol  iof*ed  (gl.  indag 
V.  supra  No.  119 :  lored  n 
•track.' 

132a.  di  (gl.  forinsecus). 
reads:  "Negutiorumsectator 
eloquentiam  propter  proximi 
diserere  debent."  Over  the 
has  written  e.  I  cannot  ex 
As  to  the  di,  Prof.  Bugge  th 
some  word  corresponding  wi 

133.  ni  tinaatoe  (gl.  non  ii 
nit  (=  W.  nid)  we  have  a  co 
a  fragment  of  the  verb  st 
prep.  m-|-the  fut.  part,  pas 
*  ire/  of  which  the  present  {c 
future  (a%),  the  secondary 
{aet),  and  the  pret.  particij 
AG.  In  aatoe  (ex  *agatoe), 
lost  between  vowels.  Cogt 
ago,  O.Ir.  atom-aig  {ad-dom- 
mination  ^atoe  compare  th 
Portitoe,  Z}  632,  Corn,  can 
'tavya. 

134.  acorn  (gl.  disceptant 
explain  this. 
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and  our  arcogued  may  stand  for  arcogued^Hon-,  pi.  of  *arcO' 
guedol,  a  derivative  from  ^ar^co-gued  =  W.  argywedd  '  noxa/ 
'Jaesio/  Da  vies.  The  root  may  be  the  Ir.  er-chdit  *noxa': 
60  arachoat  *  quod  nocet '  ML  31d ;  co  arcdi  (gl.  ad  nocen- 
dum)  Ml.  46d.  Prof.  Bugge  doubtfully  connects  the  Skr. 
root  ryadh,  vidhyati. 

136.  corned  (gl.  minas,  xxiv.  1,  citing  Eph.  vi.  9),  p.  75. 
This  gloss  seems  one  of  the  so-called  plurals  in  "Cd. 
That  these  were  originally  collectives  is  maintained  by 
Prof.  Rhys,  Rev.  Celt.  ii.  117,  118,  who  cites  the  Old 
Bulgarian  use  of  the  fem.  hratija  *  brotherhood '  as  the  plural 
of  hratu  '  brother.*  As  British  d  often  comes  from  cf/,  and 
this  from  /,  we  may  compare  not  only  hratija^  but  the  Greek 
oxytons  Boap-ui,  avOpaK-id,  /jLvpfirjK-id,  i/eorr-ia,  and  Skr. 
gav^yd  '  a  number  of  cows/  Curtius,  G.E.^  609. 

137.  couled  (gl.  oculum),  p.  75.  Context:  "Non  ad 
oculum  servientes"  (xxiv.  2,  citing  Ephes.  vi.  6).  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bugge,  this  may  stand  for  co-vled^  where  co  is 
the  preposition,  later  que-  in  que-vaes  '  ager,*  Z.^  902,  and  vied 
a  mutation  of  bled:=W.  hlaidd  '  look.' 

138.  muncul  (gl.  lenticulam),  p.  75.  Context:  "Samuel 
lenticulam  olei  accipit  et  fudit  super  capud  SauHs"  (xxv.  1, 
Citing  1  Reg.  x.  1).  This  is  a  compound  of  mun  (neck)  = 
Ir.  muinf  and  cul  (slender)  =  Ir.  coil,  and  means  a  slender- 
Decked  vessel 

139.  emsiu  (gl.  abitionis),  p.  76.  This  must  be  the  *  abu- 
fiionis '  of  the  prints  text :  "  Nonus  abusionis  gradus  est  rex 
rniquus"  (xxv.  3).  Here  as  in  No.  141  infra,  em-  seems  the 
liegative  prefix  am-  Ta?  893-4,  and  No.  22  supra,  the  a  being 
infected  by  t^he  following  t.  As  to  sm,  it  seems  connected 
with  W.  sytvino  *  to  turn  or  use  continually,'  Ir.  soud  (gl. 
conversio),  root  8U,  whence  Latin  sucula}  M.  Loth  analyses 
thus :  em-a-ium,  where  em  =  ambi^  8=^e8=iex  and  turn  is  the 
iofinitive  of  the  root  t. 

140.  pico  (gl.   qualiter),  p.  76.     The  context  is :    "  sed 
qualiter  alios  corrigere  poterit,  qui  proprios  mores,  ne  iniqui 

1  M.  de  la  Yillemarqu^  cites  an  Old  French  at  '  tare,  default '  {sans  nul  si  = 
£r.  hep  n),  as  to  which  I  can  find  nothing  in  Diez,  or  elsewhere. 


'\^\Mjia 


i^K^^  T  •       V^  i« 


V/«iM 


is  pi.  of  a  compound  i 
of  the  Welsh  givt/r  *  fred 

142.  pis  imfer   (gL  p 
is:     "raagorum    et    pit 
stitionibus    non    intends 
would    connect    the    Oc 
'wizard/  and  the  Irish 
occurs  in  a  gloss  on  the 
n-imda  .i.  pisoca  isin  lepm 
a  man  impotent  ?),  and  a 
pisoc   *to  prove   the   enc 
*  veneficium  *  may  also  be 
to  Prof.  Bugge  the  Lat.  j 
pyxidem  veneni   alicui  t 
pyxidem   conditum    (Sue 
nummos  (Juv.).     Hence  i 
piS't-ri  is  =  the   d  in  pi 
obscure.      It   may  possil 
ifernuz  'infernal/  W.  uffer 
fo.  122",  imferno  (gl.  erel 
the  line  Tantum  efiata  fur 
before/  may  be  compared 
the  Lat.  ini  frante,  C.I.L. 

143.  iros  (gl.  tirannide 
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iddere"  (xxv.  91).  This  gloss  is  the  first  syllable  of  some 
erb  compounded  with  the  prep,  rac,  Z.^  678,  679,  Com.  rag^ 
1  rag-leueris  *  antedictus,'  W.  rhag.  Compare  the  Br.  rac- 
yriou  (gl.  proscenia)  Berne,  28,  and  the  gloss  rac  (gl. 
•btimantes,  i.e.  optimates)  infra  No.  146. 

145.  decmint  (gl.  adecimabit),  p.  78.  Printed  context : 
'sed  et  segetes  vestras  et  vinearum  reditus  addecimabit '^ 
[xxv.  12).  This  must  be  the  3rd  pi.  (a  mistake  for  the 
3rd  sg.)  of  a  Breton  verb  equivalent  to  the  W.  degymmn 
addecimare,'  decum,  degum  *  decimae,'  Z.^  821,  Corn,  dege^ 
r.  deckmad, 

146.  rac  (gl.  obtimantes),  p.  79.  The  printed  context  is : 
et  increpavi  optimates  et  magistratus"  (xxv.  14).  See 
x>Te  No.  144. 

147.  er  (gl.  celebraD),  p.  79.  The  context  is:  "huius  inter 
onia  celebrae  dictum  fertur,  perdidisse  diem,  in  quo  nihil 
^ni  fecisset"  (xxv.  14).     This,  no  doubt,  is  the  first  syllablo 

erdirch  'conspicuus'=^;WiV^,  infra  No.  220. 

148.  ni  diglo  (gl.  non  deglobare),  p.  80.  The  context 
•  "Boni  pastoris  est  pecus  tundare  [i.e,  tondere]  non 
'globare"  {i,e.  deglubare,  xxv.  16).  Ni  is  the  nega- 
te particle  and  diglo  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  word 
liich  it  renders.   The  b  is  vocalised  as  in  sotidan  No.  64  supra.^ 

149.  gupartolaid  (gl.  praeuilegia),  p.  81  in  marg.  Context : 
cxim  praevilegia  singulorum  non  possunt  legem  facere  com- 
^nem"  (xxvi.  2).  This  seems  to  be  a  derivative  from 
^^parihol,  MS.  guparth  (gl.  remota)  Lux.,  pi.  gitpar(lholion) 
-  remotis,  infra  No.  208,  and  cognate  with  the  verb  imgu- 
^^ton  (gl.  se  abdicant)  infra  No.  256.  I  take  our  gloss  to 
^^d  for  gupartkolaithou,  pi.  of  *gupartholaithy  where  -aithy 
^r  'OeZy  eZy  is=Corn.  -aid  (in  ruifanaid '  regnura,'  medhecnaid 
*^^icina'),  later  -eth^  O.W.  -aid  (in  utolaidou  gl.  natales), 
^^er  -aith,  -aeth,  Ir.  -acht  ex  -acta,  Z?  846,  847.  The  ground- 
^^tn  gu'parih  is,  of  course,  from  the  prep,  guo  and  parth^ 
^*iich  is  either  a  loan  from  the  Lat.  para,  or,  as  is  more 
^^hable,  =  Ir.  Bcert,  scarf,  cerdd  in  descert  (des-scert)  [=W. 
^heu'barth'l  '  south,*  tuai-scert  '  the  north,'  di-scart  din  inn^ 
^n  fil  fornd,  LU.  63  b,   cerdd  chuind  (*  Conn's  part,'  the 
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northern  half  of  Ireland,  usually  leth  Cuinn)  Amra  Choluimt^. 
chiUe,  130  —  all  from  the  root  SK^AKD,  Rhys,  Rev.  CeL-t: 
ii.  333-^34. 

150.  com  (gl.  sortiendum),  p.  81.     The  context  has:  "nc^ 
viribus  sortiendum  [leg.  sortientium]  et  maxima  ethicorunn  " 
(xxvi.  3).    This  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb  compounderf 
with  the  prep,  com,  Z.*  902. 

151.  adguo  (gl.  secuit),  p.  83.     Context:  "Fineas  men- 
tricem  cum  uiro  suo  una  secuit,  ut  cito  mortem  finereor' 
(xxvii.  6).     Here  we  have  the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb 
compounded  with  the  prepositions  at  and  guo,  7a?  907. 

152.  er  (gl.  moliuntur,  xxvii.  8),  p.  84.     See  above,  Nos. 
48,  127. 

153.  i«.     This  word,  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb  substantiYe, 
is  written  (p.  84)  over  the  first  a  of  '  uanitas '  in  the  phrase 
**  que  ista  uanitas  est"  (printed  text  "Quae  est  vanitasista' 
xxvii.  8).     'Est'  is  written  with  the  usual  contraction,  so 
may    (says  Mr.  Bradshaw)   have   been   overlooked  by  the 
scribe.     1%  (=Ir.  is,  est,  eor/)  occurs  often  in  Old  Welsh,  Z. 
553.     It  seems  the  Com.  e%.     The  Mid.  Br.  em.  Com. «»» 
W5,  appear  to  be  different  words. 

154.  inmar  (gl.  multo),  p.  85.  The  context  is :  "  quamuid 
multo  maius  quam  in  ueteri  testamento "  (xxvii.  9),  and 
our  gloss  begins  over  the  o  of  *  multo.*  It  is,  like  the  Ir. 
inmar  (gl.  magnopere),  inmaire  *  bigness,'  compounded  of 
the  particle  int,  Z?  615,  616,  supra  No.  113,  and  mr 
{mar),  whence  O.Br,  dermorion  (gl.  inormia)  Lux.,  Corn. 
maur  (gl.  magnus),  W.  mater,  Ir.  mdr,  Gaul,  mdros.  Noi 
in  Loth. 

155.  see  (gl.  discertam),  p.  85.  The  context  is:  "acetero 
<5orpore  discerptam  manum''  (xxvii.  9).  This  gloss  seems 
the  first  three  letters  of  the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  the  verb 
equivalent  to  the  modem  sk^/a  'couper'=«^wciiff^,  Cath^ 
hanter  squeiget '  demy  coupp^,'  Cath.  As  the  lingual  sonant 
spirant  j  (written  i  and  g)  often  comes  from  a  dental  {eg^^ 
*ox'=W.  eidioHy  ^Mr^w^aw  *  nuptials,'  pi.  of  euret,  nigal*ifi 
fly/  W.  neidio,  and  the  loan-words  roue/ou,  O.Br,  roitoit 
=retia,  pinigen,  stkja,  etc.),  we  may,  perhaps,  connect  «i^*« 
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Br.  *8cetam,  *8citam)  with  sci-n-do,  <rx^,  Curtius   G.E. 
.  295. 

156.    tal  (gl.   soluit),  p.   85.      The  context  is :   "  Cain 
mus  homicida  .vii.  uindictas  soluit'*  (xxvii.  10).     Here 

is    the  Srd   sg.  pres.  indie,    act.   of  a  verb=W.  talu, 
m.  tali/.      Compare  the  noun  at- tal  'repayment'  supra 
•.  30.     In  Mid.  and  Mod.  Br.  the  root  is  compounded  with 
U :  taltout '  valoir.' 
167.  giM  (gl.  motulauit),  p.  86.   The  context  is:  *'Zacharias 

.  nouem  mensibus  motulauit/'  i.e.  mutulauit  'remained 
aah '  (xxvii.  11).  This  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb 
Qpounded  with  the  prep.  guo. 

L58.  gu  (gl.  prodens,  xxvii.  20),  p.  89.     This  may  be  the 
it  two  letters  of  some  form  of  the  verb  equivalent  to  the 
dern  gicerza  {gtcerzaff^  Cath.)  *vendre/  'livrer/  *trahir/ 
.  gwerthu  *  vendere.'     Compare  guir  .  .  .,  No.  74. 
L59.  coel  (gl.  aruspicem,  xxviii.  10),  p.  92.     This  stands 

coelioc  {colioc,  infra,  No.  247),  Corn,  chuillioc  (gl.  augur), 
ence  cuillioges  (gl.  phitonissa),  O.W.  coiliaucc  (gl.  augur) 
rt.  Cap.  2.  a  b.,  all  derived  from  coil  (O.W.  pi.  o  coilou,  gl. 
ipiciis),  Z.2  1657,  Jr.  c^/=O.N.  heill '  omen,'  *  auspicium.' 
5  infra.  No.  293. 

1 60.  crap.     This  is  written  in  the  margin  of  p.  93,  without 
sference-mark,  opposite  'a  conuiuio  chatolicorum  separetur. 

seclesiee  reos  obstinanter  non  defendente'  (xxviii.  11,  12). 
think  this  must  mean  'a  prohibition.'  Davies  has 
r^  crdff  '  harpago,'  *  fibula,'  Fr.  agrafe)  an  *  Arm.  crapqf 
ichoro  '  (leg.  '  anchorare ') :  cf.  Corn,  grahel  *a  grappling- 
ti,'  Fr.  grappin,  Eng.  grapling.  Legonidec  has  kraban 
ire.'  The  Welsh  cognate  is  crap  *  raptio,'  *  prehensio,* 
vies.     The  Irish  grahbad  .i.  hacdil  no  tairmesc  *  a  stopping 

prohibition,'  H.  3.  18,^  p.  516,  seems  to  suggest  the 
^ning  of  our  gloss.  All  appear  connected  with  the  Ital. 
"ippare  and  the  other  Bomance  words  which  Diez*  1^2 
ings  from  O.H.G.  krapfo.  To  crap  belong  the  Mid.  Br. 
^ap  (zziexcrap)  'objet  d'un  rapt'  PB.  243,  and  scrapat  *to 
rape,'  Cath. 

^  A  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


lent  of  Mid.  Br.  tevell  *  tacerc 
iaguel  in  taguelguiliat  (gl.  si 
Corn,  tetcel^  W.  tawel^  Ir. 
{fearr  id  labhra,  O'Cl.),  frc 
Skr.  tushyati.  Our  gloss  see 
(by  scourging)  the  evildoers  i 
"is  (swallowed  up  in  Middle  I 
the  Com.  -y«,  W.  -w,  infecti] 

162.  anno  (gl.  persuadentu 
text  has :  '^  Non  ad  reorum  d 
iudicibus  persuadentum  '^  (x\ 
that  "this  'turn  for  -cfww  i< 
Brittany  MSS.  I  have  seen.' 
S4,  supra. 

Over  funer  is  written  h,  ( 
egestate  conpulsus  funer. 

163.  gud.  This  is  writtf 
reference-mark,  opposite  th 
[leg.  idem  sit  apud  Deum]  v 
furatur  "  (xxix.  2).  This  sec 
and  is  probably  only  the  begi 

164.  infuetir  .i.  tnso  blin, 
p.  95,  without  a  reference-n 
following  passage  beginning ' 
*habet-.'     "Vacca  .iiii.  quoc 
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'•  pres.  indic.y  meaning  *  incitat/  compounded  with 
ition  in,  and  radically  connected  with  W.  rheu 
rheuedd  *  activity/  N.H.G.  regen. 
at  (gl.  resicaret),  p.  95  in  marg.  r.  The  context 
Salamon  .  .  .  addit  tria  super  legem,  ut  resicaret 
li"  (xxix.  5).  This  seems  an  infinitive  like  scarat, 
cally  connected  with  the  W.  bidog  *ensiculus/ 
,*  '  scia,'  Davies,  which  is,  I  suspect  (like  the  Ir.  bith 
O'CL,  ro'bith  '  he  slew/  LTJ.  58*),  connected  with 
,  the  b  coming  from  gv  as  often.  Prof.  Bugge 
btfuUy,  Church  Slav,  biii  schlagen,  Alban.  bie 
ezz.  Beitr.  viii.  189). 

nniaus  dicit  (xxix.  8),  p.  96.  "  The  printed  text," 
Bradshaw,  "  from  the  St.  Qallen  MS.,  has  Vinni- 
the  Brittany  MSS.  have,  the  older  ones  '  Vinniaus/ 
les  *  Vinniauus.'  The  Cambrai  MS.  (eighth  century) 
iaus.'  So  also  the  Vienna  MS.  The  name  '  Vin- 
urs  in  the  Redon  cartulary  as  '  Yinniau '  or 
and  in  the  invocations  in  the  Breton  litanies  as 
iaue.'  *'  The  Schaff hausen  Vita  Golumbae,  p.  53b, 
luo,  for  which  Bishop  Reeves  (p.  104  of  his  edition) 
niano. 

(gl.  dependunt),  p.  102.    The  context  is:  "Sinodus 

imque  filii  a  parentibus  suis   causa  diuini  cultus 

nee   debitam   reuerentiam  dependunt,  anathema 

d.  15).     Here  tal  stands  for  ta/ont,  3rd  pi.  pres. 

of  the  verb,  whence  comes  tal  (gl.  solvit)  supra 

?p  (gl.  secus),  p.  104.  Context :  "  Lex  dicit,  pater 
dare  hereditatem  filio  dilecte  secus  filium  odiossae.'' 
[r.  sech,  is  cognate  with  Lat.  secus  for  *sequus. 
p.  105  written  over  omnis.  Context :  "  Lata  est 
3  potestas  in  celo  et  in  terra." 
!t.  This  is  written  in  p.  107, 1.  marg.,  opposite  the 
passages  from  Numbers  xxvii. :  "  Filie  Salphath 
iserunt  ad  Moisen  .  .  •  dicentes:  pater  noster 
it  non  habens  filios  .  .  .  cur  priuamur  hereditate 
xxii.  19).     This  is  the  modern  brad  'trahison,* 
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'  tromperie/  Com.  hras}  W.  hrad^^  0.  Ir.  mraih  Ml.  1, 
33rd,  ar  in  mrath  (gl.  pro  proditione)  Ml.  col.  301,  mraithm' 
nachtae  (gl.  iniquae  simulationis)  Ml.  133  a.,  conu-tnerad  (gl 
ut  proderetur)  Ml.  24  c.  The  Old  French  barat  (whence 
Eng.  barratry)  is,  apparently,  of  Celtic  origin.  The  rise  of 
br  from  mr  is  also  exemplified  by  bro  =  O.  Ir.  mrug,  cognate 
mar  go,  niarka,  etc.  With  mrath,  brad,  etc..  Prof.  Bugge 
compares  dfiapTeiv,  rjfijSporov,  dfipord^fo.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning  he  compares  Lat.  ma  decipi  des  w^ 
verfehlen,  decipere,  betriigen. 

169.  meic  (gl.  ratas),  p.  107. 

170.  ra  (gl.  stimulationes),  p.  107. 

The  context  is :  '*  Auctores  seclesiae  hic  multa  addunt,  ut 
feminae  her[ed]es  dent  ratas  et  stimulationes  [leg.  stipola- 
tiones],  ne  transferatur  hereditas  ad  alienas  "  (xxxii.  20). 

Here  meic  is  written  for  mdch^  the  pi.  of  mach=W,  tnlii 
*vas,  vadis,  praes,  fidejussor,  sponsor,  adpromissor,  vi4  an 
hinc  mechdiem '  (Da vies),  Corn,  myghtern.  Mach  is,  doubt- 
less, as  Davies  suggests,  the  first  element  of  the  well-known 
Old  Breton  title  machtiern^  which  occurs  in  Cart.  Red.,  p.  6- 
'Ermor  episcopus,  Machtiernn  in  Poutrecoett.*  Conapare 
also  the  Old  Welsh  di-guor-mechk  ('  testatus  est ')  Z?  907. 

ra  (like  rad  infra  No.  177)  stands  for  radou,  pi.  of  ^rdi^ 
Ir.  rath  *  surety.'  Borrowed,  apparently,  from  Lat  r(A^ 
in  phrases  like  ratum  aliquid  facere,  habere^  ducere. 

Over  '  dent '  in  the  passage  just  quoted  is  written  g^  vhi^'^ 
probably  stands  for  the  3rd  pi.  pros.  conj.  act.  of  guerttl^ 
'  appeler '  Cath.,  now  gervel, 

171.  cospitiot  (gl.  titubauerit),  p.  108.  The  context  is-' 
"  Heredes  mortuorum  sic  iudicentur :  si  alter  habuent 
testes,  adhibeant,  si  non  habuerit,  [aetas]  uidenda  et 
nobilitas  et  ordinatio  et  ratio:  si  autem  titubauerit,  aut 
sorte  aut  ueritate  .  .  .  aut  iudicibus  ueris  .  .  .  interpr*" 
tentur"    (xxxii.   23).      Cospitiot  is  compounded  with  the 

1  The  vn  cam  y  fue  teulya  par  may  eothas  yn  ow  bras,  *  to  a  rock  he  irtt  c*** 
80  that  he  fell  into  my  perfidy,'  R.  2333,  2334,  where  Noma  renders  bmn'^^ 
were  bru8  'judgment.* 

a  Hence  Mid.  W.  bratwr  'proditor,'  Z.»  828  and  bradow  (gl.  insidiwi),  XoIJB  * 
Beitr.  iv.  423. 


'  •  '  I  '  . 
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p.  con,  Z.^  901.  The  termination  resembles  that  of  W. 
f/awt  '  he  will  challenge/  Skene  ii.  307,  W.  methaicd  *  it 

fail/  ymchoelawd  *  it  will  turn/  Z.^  516,  hidhatct  *erit,' 
%garawt  'will  scatter,*  Evander  Evans,  Arch.  Camb. 
il,  1873.  The  simple  verb  is,  like  the  W.  yspeidiaw  'to 
iQ  an  interval,'  a  denominative  from  ^spitzuCovji.  spy 8, 

yspaid,  borrowed  from  Lat.  spatium  *  a  space  of  time.' 
)  Mid.  Br.  espet  {en  berr  espet  '  in  brevi  spatio '  PB,  82) 
rom  the  low-Latin  espatium, 

72.  enbit  (gl.  debilis),  p.  108.  Context:  "  De  debitis 
litendis  illi,  qui  debilis  est  aut  inops  "  (xxxiii.  3).  This 
st,  I  think,  be  the  W.  ynfyd  *  stultus,  insanus,  ineptus, 
aens,  amens/  Davies,  Jr.  oinmid  (gl.  sotus).  If  so,  the  b 
enbit  is  written  for  infected  m,  as,  possibly,  in  dogur- 
neu  supra  No.  52.  The  privative  particle  here  used 
jmbles  the  Ir.  in-,  Z.^  860. 

.73.  anguo  (gl.  inequalitatem,  xxxiii.  3),  p.  108.  The  an- 
of  course,  the  negative  prefix,  see  infra  No.  280.  The 
^  is  either  the  beginning  of  some  word  or  (as  M.  Loth 
Qks)  =  Ir./o  .i.  cuma,  0*01. 

174.  guo8.  This  is  written  in  the  r.  margin  of  p.  109, 
hout  any  reference-mark,  opposite  the  first  seven  words 
the  following  passage:  ^^Roniana  dicit:  Quatuor  comitantur 
>ita,  ratae  (MS.  rate),  stipulationes,  testes  idonei  scriptio'* 
:xiii.  4).  The  gloss  guos  (gl.  ratas)  infra  No.  185  shows 
t  our  guo8  refers  to  *  ratae.'  It  is  either  borrowed  from 
t.  ms,  or  stands  for  guo8tlou^=iihe  modem  gtcestlou  'gages,' 
of  gtcestl,  Com.  gtcuiei  (gl.  obses),  W.  gicystl,  from  *ved'tla, 
:nate  with  a-Fed-Xov. 

L75.  erie  (gl.  pemoctauit),  p.  110.  The  context  is:  "si 
tper  est,  non  pernoctabit  apud  te  uestimentum  eius'' 
jLiii.  10,  citing  Deuteron.  xxiv.  12).  I  suspect  that  this 
a  gloss  on  *  uestimentum  eius '  (omitted  by  our  codex) 
her  than  on  'pernoctauit  (-abit  P).'  If  so,  the  e  is  the 
sessive  pron.  3rd  sg.  masc,  Z.^  386,  but  the  rie  .  .  . 
lains  obscure.  Can  it  stand  for  rei  (as  uo  for  ou,  supra, 
5.  7,  119)  the  first  three  letters  of  *reit=W.  r/iaid,  Mod. 

rei  now  r^t,  red  *  needment,'  Corn.  rey8 1 
Pbil.  Trans.  lS$5-6.  38 


( 
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176.  molin  (gl.  molam,  xxxiii.  10),  p.  110.  This  is  Mid. 
Br.  melin  Cath.,  now  milin^  Com.  mcltn  (gl.  molendinum),  W. 
melin^  It,  muiknn.  All  apparently  borrowed  from  LaL 
molina,  as  kegin,  Ir.  cukenn^  from  coquina,  and  Ir.  ruingenn 
*  a  plane/  from  runcina. 

177.  rod  (gl.  stipulationes,  xxxiv.  6),  p.  112.  See  No.  170, 
supra. 

178.  contulet  (gl.  coUigas),  p.  114.  The  context  has: 
''Bassilides  quidam  inter  coUigas  sues"  (xxxv.  4).  This  is 
apparently  the  same  word  as  the  cuntuUet  (gl.  collegio), 
pi.  cuntelieiou  (gl.  collegia),  of  the  Luxemburg  MS.,  as  to 
which  see  Z.^  901,  and  Rev.  Celtique,  i.  362,  Com.  cunteUei 
(gl.  congregatio  vel  concio)  Z.^  901, 1068,  Mid.  W.  kynnulkv 
'coUigere.'  M.  Emile  Ernault  compares  the  Mod.  Bret.  kutuiU 
*cueillir.'  From  the  prepositional  prefixes  cori'tu  atid  the  root 
nl,  whence  also  Ir.  com-ul,  cam-ol,  tin-olaim  (Loth). 

179.  miUntric  (gl.  stupris),  p.  114.  The  context  has: 
"  si  quispiam  adulterao  [conjunctus]  perpetuam  cum  ea 
permanendi  fidem  poUiceatur ;  tollerabilius  est  non  implere 
sacramentum  quam  permanendi  {sic)  in  stupris  flagitiam" 
(xxxv.  5).  This  probably  stands  (or  milintricion  (or -iou  f)t 
pi.  of  *milintric,  a  derivative  from  miiin  (gl.  prostitutam), 
infra,  No.  260.  Compare  the  Old  Breton  names  Jfi/w, 
Milun,  in  the  Redon  Cartulary.  The  root  seems  iwtV,  Fick,' 
i.  173,  whence  fietkui^  the  Lith.  meilus  '  lovely/  and  other 
words  cited  by  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  464.^ 

The  suffix  tnc  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  Lat 
Iricio  in  nieretricium,  etc. 

180.  nguet  or  hgttet — Mr.  Bradshaw  thought  the  latter— 
(gl.  secundum),  p.  114.  Context:  "Item  iuramenta  peruersa 
retrorsum  uertantur.  Secundum  cum,  etc."  The  printed 
context  (xxxv.  6)  is:  **Tria  juraraenta  solvenda  sunt,  primum, 
cum  quia  male  facere  jurat  •  .  .  secundum,  cum  quis  incaute 
iurat  non  putans  peccatum tertiura  :  si  mulier,  etc. 

Prof.  Rhys  suggests  that  the  true  reading  is  guet,  le.  eil 
gueth :   cf.  an  eil  guez  *  vicissim,'  Cath.,  W.  am  er  eyl  g^^ 

^  To  these  perhaps  may  he  added  the  Tr.  milide,  an  epithet  for  hearen  in  tl»« 
Scela  Ifii  hrfttha,  LIJ.  33*. 
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'  pro  altera  vice/  ar  eil  weith  '  secunda  vice/  Z.*  732.  M.  Loth, 
bowever,  thinks  that  gtiet  stands  for  guetig  (apres),  now 
goudS,  W.  gwedy. 

181.  th  im  dam  guas  (gl.  se contrixerit;    leg. 

Donstrinxerit),  p.  114. 

182.  bit  panim  (gl.  usque),  p.  114  in  1.  marg. 

The  context  is :  ''  Si  quis  uirorum  uotum  uouerit  aut  s^ 
iuramento  contrixerit  non  faciat  uerbum  irritum  sed  omne 
quod  promisit  inpleat.  Item  lex  mulier  si  iuramento  con- 
Btrixerit  et  rl.  usque  ait."  But  Wasserschleben  has  ^^Si 
mulier  sita  in  aetate  puerili  in  domo  patris  se  jnramento 
constrinxerit  et  reliqua  usque  ait  Si  pater  statim  ut  audierit 
contradixerit,  uota  eius  et  iuramenta  eius  irrita  erunt'' 
(xxxv.  5). 

In  th'tm-d-am-guas  we  have  four  particles,  di,  im  (blb]  in 
imguparton,  infra  No.  256),  the  reflexive  particle,  later 
em  Ta}  892,  do  and  am^dam  now  signifying  inchoate  action, 
Z.^  906.  The  final  syllable  guas  stands  for  some  form  of  the 
modem  verb  gtcestla;  and  M.  Loth  completes  it  thus: 
diim^dam-guasdot  (se  sera  li6  par  voeu  par  serment  P). 

In  bit  panim  (gl.  usque,  i  e.  usque  ad)  bit  is  the  later  bet, 
W  Z.2  698,  Com.  bt/s,  W.  behit,  bet,  byt. 
f  pan  seems  the  modem  pan  or  pann  *  lieu,'  ^  endroit.'    The 
ii  may  be  =  W.  ym,  yd-ym  *  sumus.' 

'483.  brientinion  (gl.  ingenuis),  p.   116,      Context:    *'De 

^tiuis  ingenuis  in  eodem  sabbato  liberandis  "  (xxxvi.  3). 

is  is  the  pL  of  irt^;}^m=iCora.  bryntyn  'princeps,'  Mid« 

^  breenhin,    brenhin,  Ta?   845,   Gliick  K.   N.    129,   from 

ygentin,  a  derivative  from   *brigant,  W.   bryeint,   breint 

hrilegium,'   now  braint.     As  to  the  loss  of  g  between 

l^ls,  see  Nos.  49,  106,  133,  164  supra,  and  Nos.  194,  218, 

Infra. 

14.  teatou  (gl.  stipulationes),  p.  116. 
|.  guos  (gl.  ratas),  p.  116. 

\  context  is :    "  accipe  stipulationes  et  ratas  et  signa 
^us"    (xxxvi.   5,  citing  Jeremiah  xxxii.  11).      Here 
$8  the  pi.  of  teat,  Com.  tiat,  teaty  W.  tyat,  a  loan  from 
^tis.     As  to  guoa  for  guoatlou,  see  above.  No,  174. 
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186.  dietegmtic  (gl.  distitutus),  p.  118.  The  context  Is : 
^'Populus  a  principe  distitutus  dixit,  quis  ibit  ante  nos?" 
(xxxvii.  2).  I  would  analyse  this  word  thus :  di-eteguetic. 
Here  di  is  the  commoa  prepositional  prefix,  Z.^  903,  900, 
and  eteguetk  is  the  pret.  part,  passive  of  some  verb  cognate 
with  W.  adaw^  now  gadaw  (linquere),  Davies. 

187.  aior  (gl.  anchora,  xxxvii.  3),  p.  118.  AioTf  Mid.  Br. 
Aeor  Cath.,  now  hS6r  or  ^()r,  is  a  loan,  like  W.  angor,  Com. 
ancar,  Ir,  ingor,  from  a  Low-Lat.  ^angora  for  ancora  (Loth), 
as  congordiam  for  concordiam.  For  the  loss  or  vocalisation  of 
the  guttural  nasal  in  inlaut  compare  Mid.  Br.  ael  *  angelus,' 
aviel  *  evangelium,'  ciuellenn  'cingulum,'  iuin  '  unguis '  =  Ir. 
ace.  sg.  ingiHy  moe  '  coma '  =  Ir.  mong^  noueti  *  unguentum,' 
stoeaff  '  clinare,'  W.  ystwng,  toeaff  *  iurare,'  Ir.  iongad,  ipoe 
*spongia,'  and  perhaps  the  Mod.  Br.  s-t-laon  *eel*  =  0.H.6. 
slango,  now  schlange.  Compare  the  change  in  "Welsh  of  ng 
to  Wy  Rhys,  Rev.  Celtique,  ii.  192. 

188.  or  (gl.  maleus,  leg.  malleus,  xxxvii.  3),  p.  118.  Tbw 
is  for  ord  now  horz  =  0.  Corn,  ord  (gl.  malleus)  Z.^  1061,  V. 
g-ord  with  prefixed  g  from  «?,  Ir.  ordd  (gl.  malleus).  In  Old 
Celtic  it  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  first  element  of  the 
name  Ordo-vicea. 

189.  gui/p  (gl.  madeficandum),  p.  118.  The  printed  con- 
text has  :  "  Ros  sit  ad  madefaciendum  "  (xxxvii.  3).  This  is 
the  beginning  of  guilpitoe,  the  fut.  part.  pass,  of  the  verb 
whence  roguHpias  (gl.  olivavit)  Lux.  The  modem  infinitive 
is  glebia  or  glibia,  a  derivative  from  ghb=z  Mid.  Br.  gluip 
{gluipyadur  *  humect atio '),  O.W.  gulip^  Kuhn's  Beitr. 
iv.  405,  now  gtchjb  *  humidus,'  *  madidus,'  Com.  glehy  Ir. 
fliu^h.  The  root  is  VALG  according  to  Fick,'  778.  I  think 
it  is  vliq^  whence  also  Lat.  {v)Uquidu8, 

190.  .1.  guirhter  (gl.  austeritate),  p.  119.  The  context 
is  :  "  cum  austeritate  imperabant  eis,  eo  quod  non  esset 
pastor  bonus  "  (xxxvii.  4).  This  is  an  abstract  noun  formed 
like  biiiider  (gl.  segnitia),  by  adding  -ter  to  some  adjective, 
Z.*  829.  What  this  adjective  is  remains  doubtful.  Onirh 
may  stand  for  *guirchy  and  if  this  is  by  metathesis  for  guichr, 
we   may   compare   O.W.    guichiry   gmchr    (gl.    eflFrenus,  gl. 
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^&ra)  Kuhn's  Beitr.  iv.  398,  W.  gwychr  *  alacer/  '  strenuus.' 
Or  if  the  c  is  a  ^  provected  by  the  t  of  the  suj£x,  we 
may  bring  guirhier  from  the  Old  Br.  guerg  (gl.  efficax) 
Eutych. 

191.  ablin  (gl.  faustu),  p.  119.  The  context  is:  "Et 
ciinctos  fastu  superbise  paraipendunt "  (xxxvii.  4).  The 
glossographer  seems  to  have  regarded  'fastus'  as  meaning 

*  fastidium/  in  which  case  we  should  read  a  blin[der)^  or 

*  fastigiura/  for  blin  (now  blin  *  bout/  *  extr^mit^  ')  i8=Corn. 
hlyn,  W.  blaen  '  cuspis/  *  extremitas/  *  sumraitas.'  The  a  is, 
of  course,  the  preposition  indicating  the  ablative.  There  is 
a  castrum  Blaen  in  a  12th  century  charter,  Cart.  Red. 
page  291.  A  third  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  M.  Loth, 
^'ho  enters  ablin  in  his  Glossary  under  a  and  translates  it  by 

*  orgueiL'     If  so,  we  might  think  of  the  Di-ablintres. 

192.  ceple  (gl.  reprehensibiliter,  xxxvii.  5),  p.  119.  Con- 
nected with  cablus  '  coupable '  Cath.,  *  criminans  '  Da  vies, 
Corn,  cabel,  W.  cabl  'calumnia.'  All  from  a  Med.  Latin 
cabilla,  classical  cavil/a.  For  the  change  of  ft  to  /?  in  loan- 
words compare  the  Mid.  Br.  chapl  *  cable,'  campr  *  chambre,' 
^ftempraff  *  to  dismember,'  canap  *  cannabis.'  Meplaom^  131, 
for  mebalom,  is  (if  Loth  be  right)  an  example  of  a  similar 
change  in  a  native  word. 

193.  arion  (gl.  oram),  p.  119. 

194.  atraal  (gl.  calamidis),  p.  119. 

The  printed  context  is :  "  abscidit  oram  clamidis  [leg, 
^hlamydis]  ejus"  (xxxvii.  5).  Here  orion  is  the  pi.  of  or 
dr.  or,  dat.  sg.  tir),  a  loan  from,  or  cognate  with,  Lat.  ora, 
^^istraal  (not  *  strauV  as  Loth  reads  it)  is  like  Corn,  strail 
(gl.  tapeta),  W.  t/straill,  a  loan  from  Lat.  stragulum,  the  g, 
^^  usual,  disappearing  between  vowels,  and  the  post-tonic  u 
^^^coming  a. 

195.  dan  (gl.  sub),  p.  119.    This  is  written  over  the  sub  of 
'  eubiectione"  (xxxvii.  6).     It  is  the  Corn,  ian  (in  the  oath 

^^n  ow  feth)^  the  W.  dan  from  tan.  In  Middle  Breton  this 
l^t'eposition  appears  only  when  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
sitions di  or  en:  di-dan,  en-dan,  dindan^di-en-dan,  7i}  680: 
^^ndan  poncz  pilot,  Horae.    The  Latin  tenm  may  be  cognate. 
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196.  .L  domot  (gl.  ritum),  p.  120.  The  context  is: 
"Quicunque  uenerit  contra  ritum  [rar.  lee.  decretum]  p[ri]n- 
cipis,  ab  ecclesea  abieciatur"  (xxxvii.  6).  This  is  the  W. 
defawdf  defod  'mos/  'consuetude/  Davies,  cognate  either 
with  5€/ii9,  dhdma{n)f  Goth,  ddm-s  (Eng.  doom)  and  the  other 
words  cited  by  Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  309,  or,  as  Prof.  Bugge 
conjectures,  with  0.  Welsh  dometic  (tamed).  So  Old  Norae 
temja  means  not  only  zahmen,  but  gewohnen,  iiben. 

197.  tea  (gl.  decreto),  p.  121.  Context:  "Qui  contra- 
edixerit  decreto  principis"  (xxxvii.  18).  This  is  the  first  three 
letters  of  testamant^  Cath.,  a  loan  from  Latin  iestamentum. 

197  a.  no  (gl.  non  quaesito),  p.  122, 1  cannot  explain.  It 
is  omitted  by  Loth.  The  context  is :  ''si  autem  corripuerint 
licet  non  audiant  non  qt/a^sito. 

198.  arton  (gl.  latrare),  p.  122. 

199.  guotroit  (gl.  demulgitis),  p.  122. 

The  printed  context  is :  "  Canes  muti  non  possunt  latrare, 
uos  demulgitis  lac  ovium  et  comeditis  eas''  (xxxviL  22, 
citing  Isaias  lix.  10).  Here  arton  is  for  arthon^  cognate 
with  the  Mid.  Br.  harzaff  'aboyer,'  Cath.,  now  Aarai,  W. 
cyf-arth^  Davies.  Pughe  has  also  arthal^  arthiad^  arthaw  and 
arthu.  The  ending  -on  seems  to  stand  for  -dn.  In  Middle 
Breton  we  have  only  -en,  7?,  536,  as  in  autren,  antren. 

guotroit  is  the  2nd  pi.  pres.  indie,  act.  of  a  verb = the  Mid. 
Breton  gozro  *  mulgere '  Cath.,  now  gdrd^  W.  godro,  and 
compounded  of  the  prep,  guo  and  trOy  which  latter  seems 
cognate  with  the  Ir.  trdgud  (ebbing,  exhaustion). 

Over  *  abutimur '  in  the  phrase  "  quorum  abutimur  donia* 
(xxxvii.  22)  is  written  m,  which  I  cannot  explain. 

200.  h  gurstli  (gL  informetur),  p.  123.  The  printed  text 
has :  **  Decemimus,  ut  discat,  quod  doceat,  reformetur  quod 
teneat"  (xxxvii.  23).  This  seems  compounded  with  the 
prep,  guor,  like  gurlimun,  gurprit,  supra,  Nos.  51,  95.  The 
atli  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  verb  cognate  with  O.W. 
atlinnim  in  glan-atlmnim  (gl.  famine  sancto),  Juv.  5,  iitlmii 
'loquitur,'  Juv.  4=0.Ir.  aluindid. 

201.  guodcea  (gl.  hodio  habentes),  p.  124.  Context: 
"crudeles,  hodio    habentes    bonum"    (xxxvii.    30,   citing 
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2  Timoth.  iii.  3).  Here  guod-  is=tlie  prep,  prefixes  guo-\'Od 
(cf.  Ir.  fo(d)  in  f6crez=.fO'Od'gare),  and  ce%  may  stand  for 
*c€seion-=.'W .  caseion,  pi.  of  casai  '  a  hater/  cognate  with  cas. 
Com.  cds  '  hatred/  Mid.  Br.  caset  '  to  hate '  Cath.,  W.  caasau 
*odio  habere/  Davies,  Ir.  cats  .1.  mioscais  no  fuath,  O'Cl. 
M.  Loth  thinks  the  gloss  complete,  and  renders  it  by  hair. 

202.  im  (gl.  Paulus,  xxxvii.  36),  p.  125.  This  name  is 
prefixed  to  1  Corinth  xii.  21,  22 :  "  Non  potest  dicere 
caput  pedibus/'  etc.  Perhaps  our  im  is  the  first  syllable  of 
impombl  MJ.  9b,  120a,  and  is  intended  to  gloss  ^non  potest.' 

203.  adorn  (gl.  triturantis),  p.  126.  The  context  is:  "Non 
alligabis  6s  bouis  triturantis  in  aera  [leg.  area],"  xxxviii.  1, 
citing  Deuteron.  xxv.  4.  Here  a  is  the  relative  pronoun, 
Z.^  392,  and  dorn  is  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  act.  of  a  verb 
■=-dornaff  *bastre'  Cath.,  now  dournar^W.  dyrnu  'triturare,' 

*  flagellari.'     AU  derived  from  dorn,  Corn,  dorn,  W.  dtcrn 

*  pugnus/  Ir.  dorn.  Hence  also  Mid.  Br.  dornat  *  manipulus ' 
Cath. 

204.  Himu  (gl.  lixa),  p.  127.  Context:  "Ut  lixa  per 
cinerem  humidum  et  sordidum  fluens  lauat,  et  non  lauatur '' 
(xxxviii.  5).  So  lisiu  (gl.  lixa)  Eutych.  7t?  1054  and  Cath., 
now  Imou  *  lessive,'  0.  Com.  lissiu,  7i?  1063,  W.  IhmCy  both 
loans  from  Lat.  iixtvium  (Fr.  lessive).  Other  instances  in 
Breton  loan-words  of  8  from  x  are  Jlus  '  flux,'  nos  *  nox,' 
es'/reizaff  *exfrigidare,'>«/r^n  'extraneus,'  biaest  'bisextus,' 
and  perhaps  escis,  infra  No.  264. 

205.  tn  lin  loed  (gl.  in  lacuna  sordida)  xxxviii.  5),  p.  127. 
Here  in  is  the  preposition  ;  /m,  now  lenn,  is = Corn,  liny  W. 
liyn  'lacus/  'stagnum'  [Ir.  /t«w],  which  Davies  compares 
with  \ifiv7j,  and  loed  is  now  louz  '  sale,'  *  malpropre/  et  selon 
quelques-uns  *  vilain,'  *  laid,'  Corn,  lowse  Cr.  158,  loicz 
'mouldy,'  Lhuyd,  Arch,  Brit.  281.  Our  loed  seems  to  stand 
(with  regular  loss  of  intervocalic  g)  for  logedo-s,  a  derivative,  as 
M.  Loth  has  seen,  of  the  same  root  as  the  Ir.  loghaim  (I  rot). 

206.  gudnaiol  (gl.  minus  erudiens),  p.  128.  The  context  is : 
"  Melior  est  docta  sapientia  non  minus  erudiens,  quam  sancta 
rusticitas  "  (xxxviii.  7).  This  seems,  as  Prof.  Loth  suggests, 
a  compound  of  gud=guo»od  (supra  No.  201)  and  *gnaioly  a 
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deriv.  in  idl  from  the  root  gnd.  He  thinks  that  ywo-  hew 
implies  diminution,  as  in  gu-forn,  supra  No.  10,  and  trans- 
lates the  gloss  by  '  un  peu  moins  instructif.' 

207.  con  (gl.  sustulit),  p.  129.     The  Latin  word  should  be 

*  sustollit.'  Context : "  Lectio  diuina  indoctum  8edificat,doctuni 
corripit,  pauperem  sustulit,  regem  humiliat,  purificat 
animam/'  etc.  (xxxviii.  13),  and  our  gloss  seems  the  first 
syllable  of  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  act.  of  the  Old  Br.  verb 
corresponding  to  the  Mid.  Br.  quen-derchell,  cognate  witl 
W.  cynnal  '  sustinere/  a  cyn  et  daly  Davies :    cf.  quetMA 

*  conserve,'  '  garde,' er^/  merch  a  quendelch  guerchdet  *]J3ii^^ 
maiden  that  guards  her  virginity,'  PB.  13 ;  ez  quendelch  rofli 
tir  e  guiryou  *  the  king  of  the  earth  keeps  his  words'  P.B.40. 

In  the  same  page,  1.  8,  g  is  written  over  *  extollit,'  and 
1.  10,  n  over  *  minus.' 

208.  gupar  (gl.  remotis,  xxxix.  3),  p.  131.  Context* 
"  In  cellulis  procul  k  conspectu  hominum  remotis."  See  above 
No.  149. 

209.  guparol  (gl.  theorica),  p.  131.  Context:  "In sola 
contemplatione  theorica  uiuentes  perseuerabant  "  (xxxii.  3). 
This  adjective  (which  glosses  '  theoricam,'  infra  No.  240) 
seems  compounded  of  the  prep.  gu{o),  and  a  derivative  of » 
root  Icar  or  slcar^  whence  also  Ir.  etar-cert  (interpretatio). 

210.  .i.  bliniun  (gl.  tebefacti),  p.  131.  M.  Loth,  wrongly. 
blinion.  Context :  "  Sed  continuo  tebefacti  dum  pristm* 
mores  ac  uita  resecare  contempnant."  The  printed  text  has 
"  eorum  •  .  .  qui  .  .  .  continuo  tepefacti "  (xxxix.  3).  This 
seems  the  plural  of  blin  (gl.  inerte)  Lux.,  pi.  blmw  (g** 
inertes)  Lux.=Skr,  gldna  'fordone,'  Prof.  Bugge.  Comp*^ 
blin  (gl.  tepore),  infra  No.  268,  which  probably  stands  for 
blinder,  Mid.  W.  blinder  '  f atigatio '  Z.«  829,  or  some  oder 
abstract  derivative.  The  word  blin  or  bkn,  which  forflw  V^ 
of  several  Old  Breton  names,^  may  be  cognate. 

211.  ad  (gl.  lacesi,  leg.  lacessiti,  xxxix.  3),  p.  132,  the  first 
syllable  of  the  pret.  part,  passive  of  some  verb  compounded 
with  the  prep.  at. 

*  BUn'Hniy  Blen^lmet,  BUn»l%uet,  Blen»Uuuei,  Bien»lue(,  BUn^Uuti^  frm^ 
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212.  .1.  guorcerdorion  (gl.  circumcillionum),  p.  132.  Con- 
text :  **  V.  genus  est  circumcillionum  Bed  [leg.  sub]  habitu 
monachorum  vagantur  circumferentes  hiphocrisin,  circum- 
uenientes  prouincias,"  xxxix.  3.  This  is  the  pi.  of 
guorcerdor  *  vagabond/  where  ^wor(=Gaul.  ver-)  is  the 
common  intensive  prefix  Z.^  895,  896;  the  ending  -or, 
as  in  omor  (gl.  opilio)  Berae  10,  is  from  dr,  Z?  830, 
and  cerd  is  the  base  of  the  verb  credaniy  leg.  cerdam 
(gl.  vado)  Eutych.  6  a.  =W.  cerdd^f,  Z?  1053,  and  the 
verbal  noun  querzet,  Cath.,  now  kerzeiz=^W.  cerdded  *in- 
cedere,'  *ambulare,'  Davies,  Corn,  kerd  (gl.  iter),  Jr.  ceird, 
all  cognate  with  0.  Saxon  scridan  *  schreiten,'  Curtius  G.  E.* 
No.  71. 

213.  .i.  bkoc  (gl.  criniti),  p.  132. 

214.  guiliat  (gl.  tonsa),  p.  132. 

215.  guoliat  (gl.  comata),  p.  132. 

The  context  is :  "  Alii  criniti  incedunt,  ne  uilior  habeatur 
tonsa  sanctitas  quam  comata  "  (xxxix.  3).  Here  hleoc  stands 
for  bkocion,  infra  No.  281,  pi.  of  bieoc,  better  bleuoc  =:  bleuhec^ 
'plein  de  poil'  Cath.  =  Com.  bleuak,  W.  biewog  'crinitus,' 
Davies.  It  is  an  adj.  derived  from  bleu  (also  bleuou  gl.  iubis, 
Lux.),  pi.  of  blettenn  'poil'  Cath.  =  W.  blewyn.  Compare 
O.W.  bleuporthetic  (gl.  lanigerae)  Z?  1055,  Com.  bleu 
yn  pen  (gl.  capillus),  bleu  en  lagat  (gl.  palpebrae).  The 
root  seems  bhlugv,  whence  the  Latin  flnerey  fluxi  (from 
flugvere,  flugv'8i\  con-fluges  and  the  Lucretian  Jlimdus.  The 
primary  meaning  of  bleu  would  accordingly  be  '  something 
flowing.' 

guiliiaty  guiliat  {oT*guilliat,  pi.  guiltiatou  (gl.  tonsuras)  Lux., 
seems  an  abstract  noun  meaning  '  the  state  of  being  shorn.' 
For  the  termination  see  Z.^  840.  Our  gloss  is  cognate  with 
0.  Cora,  guillihim  (gl.  forceps)  Z?  1062,  W.  gwellaif '  a  pair  of 
shears,' and  perhaps  Ir.  doellaim,  -tellaim,  *I  steal,'  protoceltic 
tu-relldmi,  and  Latin  rello.  M.  Loth  adds  that  the  Bretons 
still  say,  not  "couper  la  barbe,  mais  I'arracher  {lemelar  barv)." 

guoliat  for  guoltiat,  also  an  abstract  noun,  meaning  '  hairi- 

'  Here  the  h  is  dae  to  the  accent  on  ee. 
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ness/  is  derived  from  *guolt  '  coma/  Com.  gok  (gL  cesariee), 
W.  gwallty  It./oU,  which  Prof.  Rhys  would  connect  with  Gr. 
Tijdaio^  ex  FKariof;.     See  coguelt  (gl.  lanitium)  infra  No.  284. 

216.  guad  (gl.  deterrimum,  xxxix.  3),  p.  132.  This  stands 
for  guadam,  an  irregular  superlative  of  drouk  *  malus.'  Prof. 
Bugge  conjectures  that  the  stem-word  may  be  the  Latin 
vapidus,  whence,  according  to  G.  Paris,  the  Fr.  fade.  But 
the  Mod.  W.  gwasa^  gwaethafy  Corn,  guethe  D.  1130,  Br.  giceze 
'pessime'  MJ.  196,  2,  seem  to  show  that  our  guadam  stands 
for  guaitham  ex  *vactamo,  ^vaptafno,  and  is  therefore  cognate 
with,  but  not  borrowed  from,  tapidtis. 

217.  imco  (gl.  agitet),  p.  132. 

218.  .i.  loos — MS.  lots,  with  o  written  over  t  (gl.  latro- 
nibus),  p.  132. 

The  context  is :  *'  Agustinus  :  Quis  nauem  agitet  si  guber- 
nator  abscedat  ?  Quis  ab  insidiis  luporum  custodit  cues,  si 
pastoris  cura  non  uigilet  P  Quis  latronibus  et  furibus  resisted, 
si  speculatorem  non  habeat  P  "  (xxxix.  4). 

tm-co  is  the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb  compounded 
with  the  preposition  im,  perhaps  with  a  reflexive  meaning, 
Z.'  898,  and  the  prep,  can,  and  possibly  identical  with  W. 
cynnhyrfu  '  agitare  *  ex  cyn-tyrfu  *  conturbare.' 

In  loos,  if  this  be  the  right  reading,  the  -m  may  bc= 
the  'icySy  -is  (ex  -enses  P)  forming  collective  8ubstanti?e8  in 
Mid.  W.  and  Mid.  Breton,  such  as  W.  montrys,  Lloegr^^i 
Br.  bedis  *  homines,'  literally  '  mundi  {bet)  habitatores,'  broii 

*  regionis  habitatores,'  ploeys  *  plebani '  from  ploe  *  plebe,* 
Z.^  294.     In  lo  I  see  the  equivalent  of  \6xo^  '  an  ambuah/ 

*  the  lurking-place  of  robbers.'  The  Welsh  cognate  seems  to 
exist  in  the  Ogam  part  of  the  bilingual  inscription  on  the 
Llanvaughan  stone,  Trenaccat  lo,  i.e.  *the  bed,'  or  'grsTe,' 
*of  Trenacatus  (Tringad),  son  of  Maglagnus  (Maelan)/^ 
The  root  of  lo  (the  Gaulish  loga-n  in  the  Todi  inscription)  is 
lagh,  as  to  the  existence  of  which  in  the  Celtic  languages  see 
Curtius,  G.  E.  No.  173  and  Rhys,  Rev.  Celt.  i.  373.  For 
the  loss  of  the  g  between  vowels,  see  above  No.  49. 

1  See    as  to   Maelan  and    Tritigad,  Rhjs'   Lectures  on  Welsh  PhilologJ, 
2nd  edition,  380. 
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219.  nabu  anfutnetic  (gl.  non  suspectionis),  p.  133  in 
r.  marg. 

220.  gurclut  erdirh  (gl.  mali  euidentis),  p.  133. 

The  context  is:  "abbas  ita  degenerauit  ab  opere  Dei  ut 
mereatar  .  .  .  fornicationis  cremine  non  suspectionis  sed 
mali  euidentis  honerari"  (xxxix.  7).  For  the  last  three 
words  the  printed  text  has  "  male  videntis  onerari." 

In  na-bu  (as  in  gloss  No.  221)  the  na  is  the  negative  par- 
ticle used  in  a  relative  or  subjunct  sentence  Z?  752,  and  hu 
must  be  the  3rd  sg.  pret.  of  the  verb  substantive.  It  is 
identical  with  the  W.  hu,  Z?  561.  The  Middle  Breton  forms 
are  Joi/e,  hoe,  the  Cornish  hue,  Z}  563,  562. 

M.  Emault  thinks  that  anfametic  may  be  =  Fr.  enfnmi  (a 
low  Latin  *in/umatu8),  and  compares  the  proverb  il  rCy  a  pas 
de  fumie  sans  feu.  For  the  prefix  fl«-  =  0.  Fr.  en-  cf.  ancli- 
^offj  ancontraff^  anserret,  antechet,  antren^  Cath. 

In  the  second  gloss,  gurclut  erdirh  *  very  notorious,  evi- 
dent,'^wr  as  in  gur-limnn,  supra  51,  is  for  guar,  Ir,  for,  Gaul. 
ver,  {nrep,  s-uper,  and  chit  ia=i clot  in  0.  Br.  Clot-ri,  Z?  889= 
Clutorix,  Ir.  cloth,  Gr.  Kkxno^,  Curtius  If  o.  62.  The  second  word 
erdirh,  for  er-dirch,  is  exactly  the  Ir.  airdirc,  erdirc  *con- 
spicuus,'  from  the  root  DERC,  Skr.  darg,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  13. 
The  simplex  is  found  in  the  phrase  en  hanu  derch  an  guerches 
'in  the  clear  (or  bright)  name  of  the  Virgin,*  PB.  173,  cf. 
0.  Sax.  torht  'splendens,'  O.H.G.  zorah-t  *hell,'  *deutlich.' 
The  assimilation  of  ^  to  *  in  dirc=:derci  is  noteworthy. 

221.  na  docordomni  (gl.  non  arcemus),  p.  133.  The  con- 
text is :  "  Bios  uero,  quorum  abbatem  de  mensa  sanctorum 
propter  infamiam  non  arcemus "  (xxxix.  7).  As  to  na  see 
No.  219.  The  -«»  (later  ntj),  Lat.  nds,  Zend  ndo,  is  the  pers. 
pronoun  of  the  Ist  pi.  (Z.^  374,  380,  Curtius  G.  E.^  No.  444) 
here  used  as  an  enclitic.  Between  the  m  of  the  termination 
of  the  verb  and  the  n  of  the  suffixed  pronoun,  a  p  was,  in 
Middle-Breton,  inserted  as  a  fulcrum  (cf.  in  Mid.  Br.  column 
p-nenn  *  columna,'  dam-p-naff  '  damnare,'  hf/m-p-n  *  hymnus  * 
and  in  mediaeval  Latin  som-p-nus,  sollem-p-nitas  for  somnus, 
^oUemnitas).  The  ni  {ny)  then  dropt  off  and  left  the  verbal 
ending  -omp.    The  verb  do-cordom,  or  perhaps  docordam,  is 
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compounded  with  the  prep,  do  and  its  root  seems  kor,  cognate 
with  Qr.  Keipoo,  Lat.  curtus.  M.  Loth's  Breton  *docondom' 
and  "  irl.  docannaim  '  je  pousse '  (Conn.  Gl.  addenda),"  are 
both  imaginary. 

222.  .i.  roiau  (gl.  soflFosoria),    p.    133.  The   context  is: 
**  aratra  trahentes   et  sofosoria   (tar.   lee.  fossoria)   figentes 
terrae."    Our  gloss  means  'spades.'     It  is  the  pi.  of  ro,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  modern  W.  rhafciau,  pi.  of  rhaw  *  rutrum,* 
'Hgo/  'palips/  Da  vies.     I  think  this  must  be  cognate  with^ 
or  borrowed  from,  the  Lat.  ramus;  for  o  from  d  see  No.  15^ 
supra,  and  for  the  vocalisation  of  m,  see  lau  supra  No.  70  and 
W.  ffaw  from  fdma.     In  Mod.  Breton  we  have  reoti  *  pelle ' 
(Leon)  and  ranv  *beche*  (Treg.  et  Comouaille).    Their. 
rdma  LL.  12b.  (like  Fr.  rame)  means  *  oar.'     The  -iau  for 
'tou  is  remarkable. 

223.  boco  (gl.  paulo),  p.  133.  Context:  "De  monachopaulo 
remissions  regulsD  non  admitendo  "  (xxxix.  9),  This  seems 
intended  for  '  remissions,'  and  if  so  is  the  comparative  of 
boCf  buc  (gl.  putris),  pi,  bocion  (gl.  putres),  Berne  13,  27;  for 
the  loss  of  the  final  ch  cf  enterafho  (gl.  inopportunius).  But 
M.  Loth  thinks  it  is  perhaps  for  Low  Latin  poco=^pauco. 

224.  na  co  (gl.  non  admittat,  xxxix.  9),  p.  133.  As  to  «fl 
see  No.  220.  The  co-  must  be  the  first  syllable  of  some  verb 
compounded  with  the  prep.  con. 

In  p.  134,  antepenult,  line,  e  is  written  over  adhibe,  135 
line  1,  over  hj^i,  is  written  gen.  Context :  "  Si  autem  eclesie 
non  audierit  sit  tibi  sc  et  hicu,  et  poplicanus." 

225.  .1.  pec,  the  third  letter  is  a  little  doubtful  (gl.  belial), 
p.  135.  Context :  "  quae  autem  societas,  lucis  cum  tenebriB 
et  Belial  cum  iustis?"  (xl.  1).  Cf.  2  Corinth,  vi.  14, 15.  I 
suspect  we  have  here  the  beginning  of  Lat,  peccaium,  M. 
Loth  reads  jE?et. 

226.  corn  (gl.  scipho,  leg.  scypho,  xl.  5),  p.  136,  in  1.  marg. 
This  is  =  Ir.  corn  m.  *a  drinking  cup  or  horn,*  Com.  corn 
(gl.  cornu),  W.  clywitor  corn  can  ni  weler  *a  horn  will  be 
heard,  though  it  be  not  seen,'  whence  comeyt  '  cornu  plenum/ 
Z.^  840.  Compare,  too,  Galatian  Kapvov  •  adXinyya  flesych. 
and  Goth.  haum. 
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227.  .1.  comnidder  (gl.  consubrinis  leg.  consobrinis,  Id  est 
filiis  fratris  patris,  xl.  6),  p.  136,  v.  supra  No.  24. 

228.  Cornelia  (gl.  sodalitates,  xl.  13),  p.  137,  in  1.  marg. 
I  suspect  that  this  gloss  stands  for  conieliachoUy  pi.  of  come- 
liach=^W.  ctjfeilliach  'amicitia'  Z?  851.  Cognate  with  W. 
cyfaill^  cyfailU  *  amicus,'  *  socius,'  *  sodalis,'  Davies,  Ir.  ad- 
corn-altar  *  conjungitur,'  ac-coniallte  (gl.  socius,  i.e.  junctus) 
Z.2  73,  116  n..  Com.  chef-ah  (gl.  artus),  Jr.  alt  *a  joint,'* 
Goth.  lilhuSy  Lat.  artuSy  and  other  words  quoted  by  Curtius 
G.  E.  No.  488.  The  preservation  of  the  preposition  com  is 
remarkable :  cf.  cou-arcou,  co-archolion  Berne  12,  46,  where 
it  is  infected  or  vocalised. 

The  assimilation  of  the  t  had  taken  place  in  the  ninth 
century  :  Comal  car,  Cumalcar,  Couuellic  (Cart.  Eed.,  pp.  12, 
221,  125).  But  we  find,  also,  in  a  charter  of  the  ninth 
century,  Comalt-car  (ib.  pp.  10,  36,  143,  etc.). 

229.  diuenoc — MS.    diuenic,    o    being    written    over    the 

second  t  (gl.  in  ballinea),  p.  137.     The  context  is:   "Sunt 

qui    audierunt,    quod    lohannis    discipulus    Domini    apud 

[Efiessum,   in   ballinea    lauandi   gratia   fuisset   ingressus   et 

uidisset  ibi  Cerintum  exsoluisse,  continue  fertur  et  discessise 

non  lotus  dicens:  fugiamus  hinc,  et  ne  ipse  balleneae  conruant, 

in  quibus  Cerintus  lauat,  ueritatis  inimicus"  (xl.  13).     This 

may  be  for  *di'guennoc,  where  di  is  the  prep,  di  (=  Ir.  du,  do, 

O.W.  di.  Com.  dhe),  now  de  or  da,  and  guennoc  is  connected 

with  the  adj.  gtcenn    '  white,'   Ir.  Jind,  Gaul,  vindo-s  from 

vid'fws,   and   with   the  W.  verb  gicynu,   the   Cornish  verb 

gtcynna  *  to  whiten,'  *  to  wash '  {losep  the  grynt  a  wf/nnas  y 

arrow  'Joseph  for  Christ  washed  his  legs'  P.  233,  1).     If 

so,  our  gloss  means  *  ad  lavandum,'  the  '  lauandi  gratis '  of 

the  text.     The  loss  of  g  between  vowels  is  regular.     For 

the  writing  n  for  nn  ex  nd  compare  oferen=.offerenda  and 

peden  =petenda  Ta?  113.     For  the  formation  of  an  infinitive 

in  -c  compare  redec  'currere,'  Cath.=Corn.  re^ek,  W.  redec^ 

and  W.  eredic  'arare'  Z.^  535.     M.  Loth,  however,  renders 

diguenoc  by  *  bains,'  and  then  says  it  comes  from  di  privative 

and  a  deriv.  in  ioc  (?). 

*  Also  *  a  song  or  strain/  cf.  ni\o5- 
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230.  drosion  (gl.  tritura),  p.  137.  The  context  is:  "Iiu. 
tritura  areas  grana  sub  paleis  premuntur"  (xL  14).  Thi^ 
may  be  intended  for  *  paleis/  and  must  be  the  pi.  of  rffw  _ 
which  seems  to  be  connected  with  A.S.  dros  *  filth/  'lees 
(Ed.  Miiller),  Eng.  dross,  N.H.Q.  drmen,  rather  than  wit^ 
N.H.G.  drasch  tritura,  0.  Fr.  drasc/ie  'hiilsen/  'schoteiL 
Diez,  E.  W.*  563. 

231.  .i.  fleriot  (gl.  redolet),  p.  137.   Context :  "  Item  ros^ 
que  redolet,  crescit  cum  spina"  (xl.  14).      This  seems  the 
3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  act.  of  a  simple  i-verb=Mid.  'Qr.flaeru^, 
Corn.   fleyryCy   flerye,  from  ^gr  =  Corn.   flair   (gL  odor), 
0.  Fr.  flair.     From  Lat.  fragrare^  by  dissimilation  flagmty 
Diez  E.   W.   146.      For   the  termination  cf.   crihot  Iol 
But  M.  Loth  thinks  fleriot  an  adjective  meaning  *  odorant,' 

*  qui  sent/  and  a  deriv.  in  -at  *  comme  priot  sponsus,  gall. 
priawdy  both  of  which  are  borrowed  from  Lat  privdtus. 

232.  .1.  cowmt/i  (gl.  annalibus),  p.  138.  Context:  "Origines 
in  annalibus  Ebreorum  ait"  (xli.  1).  This  is  the  pL  of 
corn-man,  which  is  radically  connected  with  Ir.  cu-man  *«• 
membrance '  {ni  cuman  Urn  *  nescio/  7a?  872)  or  cumain,  and 
the  modem  cuimhne.  The  root  is  MAN,  whence  (inter  alia) 
comminiscor,  commentum,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  429.  In  the 
Mid.  Br.  covff  '  souvenir,'  W.  and  Corn.  e6f  (Mod.  Br.  im) 
the  dental  nasal  has  been  lost.  It  is  kept  in  the  Corn. 
cotenek. 

233.  .1.  colcet  (gl.  agipam),  p.  139. 

234.  guelcet  (in  marg.  gl.  agipam),  p.  139. 

235.  .i.  brothrac  (gl.  taxam),  p.  139. 

236.  .i.  toos  (in  marg.  gl.  taxam),  p.  139. 

The  context  is  :  "  ut  episcopo  liqueat  principi  commendan 
uestimentum,  quo  utitur,  et  agipam  et  taxam  "  (xli.  2). 

Here  colceiy  0.  W.  cilchet  pi.  cilchetou  (gl.  vela)  Z.  1056, 
Com.  cilcet  (gl.  tapiseta,  gl.  stratorium)  Z.*  1063,  Ir.  eoM) 
is  a  loan  from  Lat.  culcita,  whence  also  Fr.  coiie,  EngL  cowlie 
now  quilt. 

guelcet,  the  gulcet  of  MS.  Lat.  12021,  the  golchet,  golckedenn 
of  the  Catholicon,  now  golc'hed,  is  a  compound  of  ^u^/ (feast) = 
W.  gtvyl,  Ir./<^e7(Loth),  and  of  c^^  cognate  withW.  ceden  (villoB)* 
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le  barbarous  Latin  agipa  seems  a  corruption  of  acupicta 
n  embroidered  garment ' :  see  Ducange,  s.v.  acupictus, 
brothrac  seems  a  loan  from  the  Ir.  brothrach.  But  the 
eanings  differ,  for  taxa  is  '  a  purse '  and  brothrach  is  some 
nd  of  embroidered  (?)  garment.^  M.  Loth  says  there  is  a 
[od.  Bret,  broz  '  robe/  in  Vannes  broc*h, 
too8  i.e.  tds  (ex  *iau8,  ^tas)  comes,  like  Fr.  taaae^  from 
^xa.  For  the  expression  of  length  by  duplication,  cf.  0,  Br. 
uaan  Otho  £.  xiii. 

237.  iron  ca  issent.  This  is  written  in  the  margin  of 
.  140,  opposite  the  following  passage :  "  TJt  si  contigerit 
piscopum  migrare  de  hoc  seculo,  certis  exsistantibus  rebus, 
[ue  sunt  aeclesiae,  sciamus,  ne  ipse  conlapsaB  deperiant, 
leque  proprie  probantur  episcopi,  sub  occassione  perua- 
iantu  aeclesiaB "  (xli.  5).  Mr.  Bradshaw  says:  "If  it  is  a 
^tin  word,  I  don't  see  what  the  meaning  is.  Can  it  be 
Jreton  ?  " 

We  may  perhaps  have  in  it  an  example  of  the  3rd  pi. 
iecondary  preterite,  like  responsent,  PB.  138. 

238.  auituer  (gl.  degente),  p.  140.  The  context  is:  "De 
legente  sub  censu  nihil  commendante"  (xli.  8).  This  is 
'he  heading  of  the  following  chapter :  '*Sinodu3  Hibemensis : 
^icut  sine  permissu  abbatis  monachus  nihil  commendare  [to 
tJ^ake  a  bequest  ?  ^]  audebit,  ita  degens  sub  censu  [a  lay  tenant 
paying  rent?]  potestatem  non  habebit  donare  aliquid  in 
^orte  sua,  nisi  jubente  domino  suo."  The  a  may  be  a  pre- 
poaition  signifying  the  ablative:  the  ner  seems  part  of  a 
compound  of  which  guer,  gur  supra  No.  220  is  the  second 
element. 

.  *  It  U  glossed  brat  riogh[d]a  by  O'Rody  in  Hardiman's  IrUh  Minstrehy^  ii.  298 ; 
^^^ArofA  col'luibnib  finnaib  im  chechtar  de,  LL.  252  b.  dat.  sg.  cona- brothraig 
J^^Ie,  LB.  216  b.  dat.  pi.  roherrad  a  tech  di  cholctib  j  brothraehaib^  LU.  19  a. 
I^t^n  b&  uriam  la  Bricrind  d^nam  a  thige  m&ir  7  a  grian&n  7  anerrad  diblSnaib 
^  ffrothraehaib  7  brec&naib  7  eholcthib  7  cerchaillib  *  and  the  furnishing  of  both 
^^  them  with  brothraeht  and  plaids  and  quilts  and  pillows/  LU.  99  b.  t&rgud 
JP*^  isin  tig  do  cholcthechaib  7  brotraehaib^  LU.  134  b.  ace.  pi.  sudigthe  a 
''^Jiicur  etir  cholcthe  7  brothracha,  LU.  66  b.  Ni  cuincem  colcthi  no  cerchaille 
f^  clamderaigthe  no  brothraehu  no  breccanu,  LB.  211a.  In  each  of  the  last 
^^  citations  it  seems  to  mean  *  blanket'  Its  diminutive  brothrachan  explains 
^Wibarra,  i.e.  sarabarra,  Ir.  Gl.  180. 
'  Compare  W.  llythyr  eymyn  *  a  testament  or  bequest.' 
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The  utt,  I.e.  vit,  may  stand  for  bit  'mundus/  the  b  beii:^ 
infected  (cf.  abredahez  *  sero  ^  from  a  pret,  a-uoez  '  palac^ 
from  a-guoez).  The  bit-uer  to  which  we  thus  attain  woc^ 
mean  *a  person  leading  the  secular,  as  opposed  to  tj 
monastic,  life.'  The  corresponding  Welsh  word  bydwr  me^^^ 
an  accoucheur. 

239-240.  enidrit  gupar  (gl.  theoricam),  p.   141.     Vvinted 
context :    "  tantum  iii  soclesia  custodit  et  nutrit  theoricaoi 
etactualem  et  penitentem "  (xlii.  1).    ^ereemdrii,  orperiajw 
eindrit,  is  written  over  gupar  by  a  different  hand. 

As  to  gupar,  see  above  No.  209. 

241.  /on  (gl.  inrogatis),  p.  141.  Context:  "vii.  non  solum 
non  suffertis,  sed  etiam  non  facientibus  inrogatis"  (xlii.  4). 
This  seems  the  beginning  of  a  verb  in  the  2nd  pi.  pres. 
indie,  act.  derived  from  /o»  =  W.  ^ffan  'baculus/  'hasta, 
Davies,  Jr.  sonn,  protocelt.  sfpjundo. 

242.  .i.  guotric  (gl.  difer),  p.  141.  The  context  is:  "Si 
debitor  [inrogandus]  vel  exigendus  est,  difer "  (xlii.  4). 
This  gloss  is  =  the  *  gutric  (gl.  difer) '  of  the  Cotton  MS. 
Otho  E.  Xlii.,  and  is  connected  with  W.  godrig  *mora,'  trip 

*  morari,'  Lat.  tn'cart. 

243.  gro  (gl.  crocitat),  p.  141.  Context :  "Columba  .  .  • 
non  movet  pennam  .  .  .  neque  crocitat"  (xlii.  4).  This  is 
perhaps  the  3rd  sg.  pros,  indie,  of  some  verb  cognate  with  Litb. 
groju^  groti  *  krachzen,'  O.H.G.  crdjan,  chrdjan,  MoiH.6. 
krahen,  Krahe.  But  the  gloss  may  be  an  abbreviation, 
and    M.    Ernault    compares    the    mod.    Bret,    groxtgomi 

*  roucouler.' 

244.  aguetur  (gl.  diminuitur,  under  which  are  two  puncta 
delentia).  The  printed  context  is :  "  quanto  de  terrenis 
deminuitur  [scil.  ecclesia],  tanto  de  spiritualibus  augetur, 
et  quantum  terrena  quaesiverit  aut  contenderit,  tantum  de 
spirit(u)alibus  diminuitur*^  (xlii.  4).  This  is  a  mistake  for 
the  Latin  augetur,  which  the  scribe  intended  to  replace 
diminuitur.     See  M.  Loth,  Rev.  Celtique,  v.  114. 

245.  tru  (gl.  humanitatis,  xlii.  9),  p.  142,  is  the  first 
syllable  of  *trucared,  later  trugarez  =  W.  trugaredd  '  misen- 
cordia '  (Davies),  Ir.  trdcaire,  from  tro,  tru.  Com.  tru,  Ir.  (rog. 
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ig}  and  cared.  Compare  O.W.  trucarauc  (gl.  mitia), 
hn's  Beitr.  iv.  401. 

546.  guiniou^  (gl.  uinulas,  xlii.  9),  p.  142,  in  1.  marg.  Plural 
juin  borrowed  from  the  Latin  vinea^  whence  also  Jr.  fine. 
Loth  proposes  guinion(on)  pi.  of  guinion  (a  little  vine). 

547.  .1.  colioc  (gl.  fascinauit),  p.  143.  The  context  is:  "0 
ensati  Galate,  quis  uos  fascinauit?"  (xlii.  13),  citing 
lat.  iii.  1,  and  our  gloss  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  It 
mid  be  coilioc  or  coelioc,  see  above  No.  159. 

248.  dispriner  (gl.  depretiatur),  p.  146.  The  context  is 
ii.  24) :  "  De  infantibus  in  eclesia  proiectis.  Eadem  ait. 
lius  in[e]clma  adlatus  seruus  est  eadem  [leg.  eiusdem],  nisi 
pretiatur."  Our  gloss  is  the  3rd  sg.  pres.  indie,  pass,  of  a 
rb  compounded  with  the  privative  particle  dis  (=^  di'\-e8  ?) 
^  894.  The  simple  verb  is  in  Mid.  Br.  prenaff  now  prSna 
cheter/  '  acqu^rir/  0.  Corn,  prinid,  Z.^  1069,  Corn,  prenne^ 
'.  prynnu,  prynu  'emere,'  'redimere,'  Davies,  Ir.  crenim 
mo,*  crithid  '  emax.'  Here,  as  in  pi,  panim,  prin,  Nos.  140, 
2,  295,  supra,  p  has  come  from  kv,  k,  and  our  gloss  is 
mected  with  the  Skr.  root  krl  *  to  buy '  {krind  base  of  the 
Bsent). 

In  the  same  line,  over  'proteruus,'  is  written  g,  which 
cannot  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  the  initial  of  a  Br. 
uivalent  of  W.  gicantan  (rhuthrau  gwyntau  gwantan 
usts  of  wanton  winds,'  Pughe),  for  this  is  borrowed  from 
3  Engl,  wanton  =  wan-togen  *  schlecht  gezogen  '  (Bugge). 

249.  guomone  (gl.  territorio),  p.  149. 

250.  m  dicomit,  and  underneath :  tegran,  p.  149,  in  r.  marg. 
le  context  is:  **Si  quis  episcopus  sine  aliquis  edificauerit 
Lesiam  in  territorio  alicuius  episcopi,  huius  seclesiaD  conse- 
itio  reseruetur  ei,  in  cuius  territorio  edificata  est"  (xliii.  2). 
088  No.  250  is  in  the  margin  without  a  reference-mark, 
posite  the  line  ending  with  *  in  territorio.* 

guomone  seems  a  compound  of  the  prep,  guo  and  some 
mation  from  mon  =  W.  mun  '  hand ' :  see  above.  No.  38. 

Cognate  with  irrpfuyofiai,  Windisch. 

The  MS.  has  puininou,  with  a  punctum  delens  under  the  second  n.    The 
ited  text  has  *  tIIIuIus  '  (var.  lee,  vineolos  vel  terrolas). 

PhiL  Tram.  1885-6.  39 
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M.  Loth  completes  and  translates  thus:  guomone\_t']  'territoire 
domaine.' 

The  last  letter  of  the  second  word  in  gloss  No.  250  i^ 
doubtful.     I  agree  with  M.  Loth  in  thinking  it  a  t.    Tbe 
Kedon  cartulary  suggests  that  dicomit  stands  for  dicomlit. 
Thus,   in   the  264th   charter,    ''data  est   ista   terra  in  di- 
combitione  ad  Endelgent  et  semen  ejus  in  sempitemum/' 
"Vendidit  Tanethic  terciam  partem  Brontro  ...  in  alode 
et  in  dicombito "  (Cart.  39).     So  in  Cart.  40  *  in  luh  ia 
dicombito  in  alode  comparato'   (Cart.  91),  'in  alode  etia 
conparato  et  in  dicombito'  (Cart.  131),  'sine  fine,  in  dicom- 
bito, sine  ulla  renda'  (Cart.  133),  'in  dicombito  sine  censuet 
sine  tributo'  (Cart.  146).     M.  de  Courson  (p.  752)  explains 
the  phrase  by  '  res  Ecclesiae  sic  concessa,  ut  inde  nihil  sibi 
reservet  donator.'     Dicombit  is  compounded  of  the  negative 
prefix  di  and  combit  =  lT.  commaid  'partnership,'  LL.  106b, 
comad  Cor  mac   Tr.,   p.  45,  dat.  sg.  robatar  i  commaid  oc 
legund,  LL.  278  a. 

tegran  often  occurs  in  the  Redon  charters,  and  means, 
according  to  M.  de  Courson  (p.  755),  'mansus;  praedium 
cum  cella  vel  habitatione '  {ti  'domus,'  ran  'pars  fundi').  Our 
teg  (also  tig  in  bou-tig,  Z.^  1053)  i8  =  Ir.  techy  reycx?,  ieg&t; 
our  ran  is  for  rann,  pi.  rannou.  Lux.  Old  Breton  raimm 
(gl.  partior),  Z.^  1052,  TV.  rhan,  Ir.  rann,^  whence  Corn. 
renniat  (gl.  divisor). 

251.  bi  (gl.  fore,  xliv.  18),  p.  154.  Context:  " uindicta  qne 
defertur  in  Herodem  propter  occissos  pueros  fore  pronontiatur 
non  propter  loca  sancta  in  quibus  occissi  sunt."  This  stands 
for  *bidam  or  *bidut=zMid.  Breton  bezaf  or  bezout,  Ta?  664. 

252.  do  (gl.  fautrix),  p.  155. 

253.  di  (gl.  eradicatrix),  p.  155. 

The  context  is:  "Virginitas  .  .  .  innocentisD  fautrix, 
amica  justitiae,  eradicatrix  uitiorum"  (xlv.  1).  Compare 
Nos.  128,  129  supra.  The  di  in  No.  253  may  stand  for 
*digridiennere8 :  cf.  the  modern  dic'hrisienner  '  extirpateur, 
W.  diwreiddiaw  '  to  uproot ' :  from  gwreidd-yn^  Com.  gruetteih 

1  From  randoj  radna,  sg.  nom.  fem.  of  a  fio-particip?e  from  ^rad. 
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r)  radix,  fpl^,  vaM-s,  icurz-eL  In  the  Irish  frSm,  LL.  5  b, 
3W  /reumhf  the  d  has  disappeared  with  a  compensatory 
ingthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

254.  CO  (gl.  dedicauerint,  xlv.  9),  p.  158.  Here  we  pro- 
ably  have  the  first  two  letters  of  the  0.  Br.  equivalent  of 
he  Welsh  loan-word  cyssegru  *  consecrare/  Ir.  coisecrad. 

255.  aglanet  (gl.  a  palliditate,  xlv.  10),  p.  158.  Context: 
^llium  a  palliditate  dictum.  Here  a  is  the  preposition  in- 
dicating the  ablative,  and  glanet  a  derivative  from  glan  'pur,' 
*blaiic,'  Com.  glan,  TV.  gldn  'mundus,'  *nitidus,'  O.W.  o 
glamtlinmm  (gl.  famine  sancto)  Kuhn  s  Beitr.  iv.  392.  Con- 
nected is  the  Old  Celtic  river-name  Olana,  which  corresponds 
in  meaning  with  the  German  Hlutra,  L&tra,  now  Lauter, 
Oliick  K.  N.  187  note. 

256.  imguparton  (gl.  se  .  .  .  abdicant),  p.  158.  The  con- 
text is:  "et  se  mundi  actibus  abdicant"  (xlv.  13).  Here 
im-  is  the  reflexive  particle  (later  em-,  Z?  899)  and  guparton 
(better  guparthon)  is  either  the  infin.  (cf.  arton  198),  or  the 
^rd  pi.  pros,  indie,  of  a  verb  cognate  with  guparth(ol)  gl. 
J*emota,  supra  No.  149.  If  the  latter  conjecture  be  approved, 
the  termination  -on  for  the  usual  -ont  is  noteworthy,  and 
may  possibly  be  an  example  of  the  nasal  infection  which  the 
late  Evander  Evans  pointed  out  in  Welsh  forms  like  techyn 
*  they  yielded,'  a  doyn  '  they  came,'  a  emdygyn  *  they  brought 
themselves,'  rygwydyn  '  they  fell,*  ry-godeaayn  *  they  had 
offended'  (Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  April,  1874,  pp.  121, 
^22).  Of  the  assimilation  of  ^  to  n  we  find  a  few  certain 
^^amples  in  Middle  Breton.  Thus  cann  'white'  (ex  canta), 
^'^^nez    'kings'     (regentes),    tennoer    'tentorium,'     n-ouen 

unguentum,'  and  see  infra  No.  289.     So  in  modem  Breton 
S^rtenn  '  en  vie '  =  Ir.  format  ex  ^ver-mefi-ta, 

257.  dem  or,  perhaps,  dein  (gl.  coactaticia),  p.  161.  Con- 
^xt;  "coactaticia  uis  matrimonium  non  separat"  (xlvi.  7). 
^mpare  detn-guescim  infra  No.  285. 

258.  rigl  (gl.  gilosa — i.e.  zelosa — xlvi.  10),  p.  162.  The 
^ntext  is :  "Quid  ergo,  si  sterilis  ...  si  luxoriosa,  si  gilosa, 
^^  iurgatrix  et  maledica,  tenenda  sit  vel  tradenda  sit?" 
^is  seems  the  sg.  of  riglion  (gl.  garrulis)  of  the  Luxem- 
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burg  glosses.  If  so,  our  gloss  Is  intended^  not  for  '  gilosa/ 
but  for  'iurgatrix*  or  'maledica'  (of.  No.  291  infra).  M. 
Loth  compares  the  TV.  rhuol  '  loquacious/  which  lie  thinks 
comes  from  *rigol.     This  is  unlikely. 

259.  ercor{^.  ictum),  p.  163.  Context :  "  ipse  ad  primum 
libi[di]nis  ictum  uictus  cadit"  (xlvi.  16).  This  is  theW. 
ergyr  *  impulsus/  ergyr-wayw  *  hastile  impulsum  *  (Daiaes), 
Ir.  erchor^  irchor,  aurchor  or  urchor  'a  cast/  with  which 
Prof.  Bugge  connects  Skr.  kirati  *  werfen.' 

260.  milin  (gl.  prostitutam,  xlvi.  21),  p.  165.  See  above 
No.  179. 

261.  .1.  dotietue  (gl.  desistit),  p.  166.  The  context  is: 
"Ubi  fuerit  numerus  maritorum,  ibi  vir,  qui  proprie  unus 
[est],  esse  desistit"  (xlvi.  28).  This  verb  is  compounded 
with  three  prepositions.  The  do4i  may,  like  the  du-ti  of 
No.  44,  stand  for  do-di.  The  -et,  as  in  di-et-eguetic  supra 
No.  186,  stands  for  at.  The  stem  may  possibly  be  the  same 
as  that  of  iravofiai.  M.  Loth  doubts  whether  the  reading  is 
'tuc  or  'tue.     It  is  -tue. 

261a.  deu  (gl.  edocandi,  xlvi.  30),  p.  166.  I  cannot  explain 
this.     Context :  "  nisi  forte  confesso  filio  pretium  edocandi." 

262.  brot  (gl.  zelotipiae,  spiritus,  xlvi.  37),  p.  168.  Con- 
text :  "qwta  sacrificium  zelotipiaB  et  oblatio  inuestigans  adulte- 
rium.*'  Connected  with  the  modem  adjective  broud  'tres- 
chaud,'  'ardent,*  TV.  bncd,  Com.  bredion  (gl.  coctio).  The 
Irish  noun  bruth  'furor,'  'fervor'  (root  BHRU,  Curtios, 
G.  E.*  No.  415,  whence  (l>piap,  bmnna)  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  brot     So  Welsh  aidd  '  zeal '  is  =  Ir.  aed  *  fire,'  ctWcx;. 

263  and  264.  inardoiaa  escia  (gl.  flagitium),  p.  169.  The 
gloss  is  written  in  the  r.  margin  with  a  reference-mark:  eteisi^ 
below  inardotas  in  a  difierent  hand,  but  with  the  same  mark 
repeated.  The  context  is :  "Latente  commisso  viromm  non 
facile  aliquis  ex  suspicionibus  separandus,  qui  utique  sub- 
mouebitur,  si  eius  flagitium  detegatur  "  (xlvi.  38).  Here  « 
may  be  the  preposition,  ardotas  a  substantive  cognate  with 
Lat.  ardor  and  0.  Ir.  ardithe  (gl.  accensus)  Ml.  50  d,— the 
glosser  supposing  a  connexion  between  flagitium  ^ni  Jlagfo^ 
and  escia  another  substantive  borrowed,  like  Mid.  Br.  e^fcw, 
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W.  eaguSf  from  Lat.  excusare.  For  Breton  I  from  u,  of.  glin 
=Ir.  glun  and  quil=lr.  ciiL  For  8  from  a:  see  above  No.  204. 
The  words  would  thus  mean  'in  heat  of  passion :  an  excuse' ; 
but  this  explanation  is  a  mere  conjecture. 

265.  trum  (gl.  inoportune,  leg.  inopportuna),  p.  170.  The 
context  is :  **  Inoportuna  in  euangelio  anus,  quca  canibus  se 
parem  confessa  est"  (xlvii.  3).  This  gloss  8eems=:Com.  trom^ 
W.  trwm  '  heavy/  *  weighty/  Ir.  trumm  '  heavy/  '  dense  * 
{circuli  trom  do  dimnaib,  LB.  26  a). 

266.  .i.  araprecl  (gl.  prodigum),  p.  170.  The  context  is : 
^'Christus,  inquam,  prodigum  filium  reuertentem  letus 
amplectitur  *'  (xlvii.  3).  This  seems,  according  to  Prof. 
RhySy  intended  for  *  revertentem/  and  should  be  read  ar 
athrecl=z  W.  ar  athreigl  '  on  returning/  the  p  being  mis- 
written  for  the  A.  S.  thorn.  Here  athrecl  comes  from  at-irecL 
As  to  at-  see  above  No.  30  :  trecl  is  =  W.  ireigl  *  revolutio/ 
•obambulatio/  Davies.  The  root  seems  tark^  whence  a-TpaKTo^, 
Skr.  tarku.  M.  Loth  reads,  and  tries  to  explain,  arapred, 
as  he  reads,  and  tries  to  explain,  d^ric.  The  cl  is  perfectly 
clear  in  the  MS. 

267.  seal  (gl.  ferula),  p.  171.  The  context  is :  **  Nemo 
gladio  percutiat  uulnus  quod  ferula  mederi  ualet "  (xlvii.  6). 
In  a  similar  passage  in  MS.  Otho  £.  xiii. — ''  nee  ferula  curare 
meditetur  quisque  quod  gladio  percutiendum " — the  glosso- 
grapher  renders  'ferula'  by  altin  'razor.*  This  suggests  that 
our  seal  may  be  a  word,  or  the  first  four  letters  of  a  word,  cog- 
nate with,  or  borrowed  from,  the  Latin  scaipellum.  M.  Emault 
connects  it  with  the  Germ,  scheere  and  the  Bcara  parua  nouacula, 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  glossaries  published  by  Diez. 

268.  blin  (gl.  tepore),  p.  172,  v.  supra  No.  210.  The 
context  is:  "melior  est  penitentia  breuis  reddenda,  quam 
longa  et  remissa  cum  tepore  mentis,  iniqua  [leg.  in  qua]  nihil 
atricte  agitur"  (xlvii.  8). 

269.  dilu  (gl.  detestantur),  p.  172.  Context:  "Fructuosa 
est  paBuitentia  cum  tii  detestaris  uitia,  cum  enim  infirmaris, 
fnon tu detestaris  vitia],  sed  uitia  tua  t^  detestantur"  (xlvii.  9). 
Our  gloss  is  the  first  four  letters  of  a  verb  in  the  3rd  pi.  pros, 
indie,  act. 
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270.  do  (gl.  prodantur),  p.  173.  Context:  "puplica 
lamentatione  peccata  prodantur"  (xlvii.  11). 

271.  er  (gl.  praesummitur),  p.  173.  Context :  "  uenia  pec- 
catorum  presummitur  [printed  text :  praBsumatur]  ab  illo  '* 
(xlvii.  11). 

These  are  the  first  syllables  of  verbs  compounded  respec- 
tively with  the  prepositions  do  and  ar. 

272.  .i.  bat  uel  cint  (gl.  frenesin),  p.  174.   Context:  "De  in 
frenesin  uersis"  (xlvii.  16).     Here  'frenesin'  is  for  'phre- 
nesin ' :  bat  is  now  bad  '  ^tourdissement ' :  the  word  badou,^ 
which  occurs  in  the  phrase  en  badou  (curiously  like  the  Prov. 
enbada),  is  either  the  plural  of,  or  a  derivative  from,  this 
word.     The   Cornish   badm   (gl.   lunaticus)    comes   from  a 
cognate  adjective  bad,  which  occurs  thrice  in   the  plays; 
tebel  seruont  a  leuer,  mar  serf  ef  bad  y  vester,  ke  the  honan 
ha  gura  guel  *a  bad  servant  says,  if  he  serves  his  master 
stupidly,    go    thyself   and    do    better,'   D.    2283-5 ;    eugh 
whyleugh   thymmo  pilat,  gothfetheugh   ma  na  veugh  bad 
'  Go  ye,  seek  Pilate  for  me,  be  sure  that  ye  be  not  stupid/ 
R.    1773-4 ;    whet  kerghough   thymmo   pilat   yn  y  geuer 
del  fuef  badt,'^  y  fuf  tollys  '  Again  fetch  Pilate  to  me,  as  I 
was  stupid  regarding  him,  I  was  deceived,'  R.  1885-7  b. 
The  absence  of  the  usual  changes  of  t  in  Breton  (through  d) 
to  z^  and  in  Cornish  to  8  seems  to  show  that  we  have  here  to 
do  with  loan-words.   Possibly  we  should  connect  our  bat  with 
the  Erfurt  gloss  batat  '  ginath,'  ue.  gahnt  (Diez,  E.W.  8.v. 
badare)  and  the  Mid.  Br.  bazaillat  baailler,  Cath.  (Rev.  Celt 
V.  219). 

crit  is  now  cryd  '  fever,'  '  ague,*  =  0. W.  crit  (gl.  timore), 
Kuhn's  Beitr.  iv.  392,  Jr.  crifh  'a  trembling,'  crith-gakr 
'  fever.'  In  modem  Breton  I  find  only  kridien  *  frisson ' :  in 
Cornish  only  crt/s :  an  houl  ny  golse  y  ly  w  .  .  .  na  dor 
gri/8  *The  sun  would  not  have  lost  his  brightness,  nor 
would  the  earth  shake,'  D.  3083.     A.S.  hndhian,  hridhe,  and 

^  en  badou  ra  Tech  darnouet,  MJ.  147  a ;    ezay  da  hoU  mat  dan  btdon, 
Bah.  172  ;  a  coezas  en  badoa  PB.  114. 
*  ObserTe  the  rhyme  with  Pilat, 
'  See  d'Arbois,  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Lingaistique,  It.  265. 
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the  N.H.a  riite  'fever*   (Ei   Miiller)  are  the  Teutonic 
cognates. 

273.  gurre  (gl.  fulciuntur),  p.  176.  Context:  "ecclesia 
et  regnum  a  mundialibus  constituuntur  et  fulciuntur** 
(xlviii.  1).  This  seems  a  part  of  the  verb  which  in  Middle 
Breton  is  written  gourren  and  explained  by  'levare/ 
*  attoUere/  *  exaltare/  Cath.  It  is  compounded  of  the  prep. 
guor^  gur,  gour,  Z?  905,  and  the  verb  ren  '  agere/  '  ducere/ 
Cath.     So  in  Com.  gor-re. 

274.  occrou  (gl.  hirsutis),  p.  177. 

275.  toremit  (gl.  atriuit),  p.  177. 

The  printed  context  is :  ''  alios  hirsutis  serra  dentibus 
attrivit"  (xlix.  4). 

occrou  is  the  pi.  of  *ocer^  a  loan  from,  or  cognate  with,  Lat. 
deer.  It  occurs  compounded  with  the  prep,  ar  in  ar-ocrion 
(gl.  atrocia).  Lux.  The  ending  -ou^  for  the  usual  plural 
ending  of  adjectives  -i*o/?,  is  noteworthy.  M.  Loth  reads 
ocerou  (which  is  wrong),  and  compares  aceruission. 

Prof.  Rhys  thinks  that  toreusit  may  be  identical  with  W. 
torasai,  older  ^toressit,  from  tori  '  to  break.'  So  M.  Loth 
brings  toreusit  from  *tord88it.  The  termination  -sit  occurs 
also  in  timit  106^,  and  seems  the  same  as  that  of  the  Old 
"Welsh  preterites  quoted  by  the  late  Professor  Evans  (Studies 
in  Cymric  Philology,  xix  ^),  namely  aeinnyessyt  '  resonavit,* 
pregethymt  'praedicavit,*  kewmt  *invenit,*  ilocheasid  *  protexit,' 
delyessid  *  tenuit,*  prynemd  *  emit,'  llygrassyd  *  corrupit.* 

276.  mormi  .  .  .  bostol  (gl.  bilbina  in  m.  beluina),  p. 
177.  The  printed  context  is  :  *  alios  beluina  morsibus 
detruncando  comminuit "  (xlix.  4).  The  gloss  is  written 
in  the  r.  margin,  with  a  reference-mark.  The  end  of 
the  former  word  is  cut  off  in  the  binding.  Mormi  ...  is 
an  adjective  derived  from  mormil  *a  sea  (mor)  beast' 
(Corn,  mor-uil  gl.  cetus,  W.  morfil) :  mil  is=W.  and  Ir. 
mi/,  Gr.  firjXov,  with  the  regular  Neoceltio  weakening  of  e 
to  I,*  and  bostol,  better  boestol,  is  another  adjective  derived 

^  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  April,  1873,  p.  152. 

*  This  is  also  found  in  Ir.  ri  (king)  =  Lat.  rix,  regis :  9id  *  peace.'  cogn.  with 
Lat.  sedo :  Ir.  bH  (seed),  W.  hil,  cogn.  with  Lat.  te-men ;  Ir.  sine  (silk)  =  »mrM« : 
ir.  tlTf  cogn.  with  Use.  ierum^  teerum ;  and  as  Ascoii  {Due  Uttere  glottologichey 
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from  boest,  TV.  bin/sty  Ir.  b^isty  all   borrowed  from  Latin 
bestia, 

277.  cise  (gl.  anteriore),  p.  183.  Context:  "in  cuius  (sciL 
Simonis  magi)  capite  cesaries  fuit  ab  aure  ad  aurem  tonsa 
anteriore  parte  *'  (Hi.  3).  I  think  this  gloss  must  stand  for 
something  like  the  Old  Welsh  cisemic  •  primus/  Kuhn's 
Beitr.  iv.  407,  or  Corn,  quesevin  (gl.  primas),  Mod.  W.  eynfin. 
But  possibly  it  may  be  intended  for  '  tonsa,'  and  stands  for 
ciselletic,  the  pret.  part.  pass,  of  a  verb  ^cisellam,  now  kaella 
=  *  ciseler.' 

278.  .i.  inbu€8  (gl.  in  bobaello — ^leg.  in  bouello,  liiL  5),  p. 
185.  Here  in  is  the  preposition,  and  bues  is  =  W.  buches 
'  locus  mulgendi  vaccas '  (Davies)  from  buch  (gl.  iuuencae) 
Z.  1056  now  buwch,  Corn  btu^h.  For  the  loss  of  ch  in 
inlaut  of.  0.  Br.  bian  =  W.  bychan,  and  W.  croen  *  skin ' 
=Br.  crochenn,  Ir.  croccenn.  For  the  termination,  compare 
(besides  buches)  W.  Uynghcs  *  classis '  and  dauattes  *  grex 
ovium.' 

279.  .i.  lis  (gl.  sicatorium),  p.  185.     The  context  (which 
reads  like  a  translation  of  one  of  the  so-called  Brehon  laws  ^) 
is  as  follows :  ''  De  gallinis.     Hiibemenses  dicunt :  Gallinag  si 
deuastauerinfc  messem,  uineam  [!]  aut  hortulum  in  ciuitate 
spse  circumdatum,  [quae  altitudinem]  habet  usque  ad  mentnm 
viri  et  coronam  spinarum  habuerit,  reddet  dominus  eamio, 
sin  uero,  non  redet.    Si  autem  foras  exierint  ultra  sicatorhm, 
dominus  reddet,  si  aliquid  mali  fecerint"  (liii.  9).    The  Latm 
word  seems  to  be  for  ^secatorium,  and  the  gloss  is  the  Mid 
Br.  lea  *  aula,'  '  curia,'  now  lez  '  cour/  '  lisihre,^  *  bord,'  Com. 
leSf  lis,  W.  llySy  Ir.  lisy  les.    Old  Breton  examples  of  Us  are  in 
the  Eedon  cartulary,  p.  874. 

466,  467)  has  recentljr  written,  the  Ir.  hith  info-bUh  *  a  motivo'  (=per  yia,  cfr. 
il  ted.  tcegen  e  gli  usi  del  sscr.  ffa(t)  descends  ^m  ff'*'eti  and  is  cognate  with  Lat. 
bs't-ere  '  to  go.'  This  suggests  that  the  forms  of  the  Irish  verb  sabstantiie  be- 
ginning with  bij  b^j  which  I  have  (supra,  pp.  233-237)  referred  to  the  root  Ht 
(from  y^'/v),  really  belong  to  the  root  be  from  gH,  The  British  forms  beginaing 
with  bwyy  bi,  supra  pp.  237,  238,  are  much  better  referred  to  V*^  t^  V*** 
for  they  show  no  trace  of  the  v  of  the  latter  root. 

^  Compare  also  xliii.  5  De  canibtu,  xliii.  6  De  prima  canis  culpa  non  reddeods, 
and  xliii.  8  De  piladbue  Hibemenses  dicunt :  Pilax  [a  cat]  d  quid  mali  fecent 
nocte,  non  reddet  dominus  ejus,  in  die  vero  nocens,  reddet.  Cap.  3  d 
Book  xxxvii.  {de  bonie  prineipibus)  also  reads  like  a  translation  from  the  ijn^ 
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280.  .i.  anscaniocion  (gl.  insquamosos^  —  MS.  in  scam 
mossos),  p.  187. 

281.  .i.  bleocion  (gl.  piloses — MS.  pilossos),  p.  187.  The 
context  is :  "  Una  caro  est,  quae  loxuriae  si  [leg.  luxuriam 
non]  gignity  hoc  est  piscium,  sed  lex  docet  aliquos  pisce 
inlicitos,  ut  insquamosos  ^  et  pilosos  et  reliqua  "  (liv.  8) . 

Here  anscantocion  is  the  pL  of  the  adjective  anacantoc  ^  not 
having  scales/  from  the  negative  prefix  an  and  acanioc  now 
skantek  '  convert  d'^cailles.'  The  subst.  skant  is  skand  in  the 
Catholicon,  but  the  t  is  still  kept  in  di-scantaff  '  exsquamare/ 
Prof.  Bugge  conjectures  that  the  stem-word  may  be  a  Latin 
^sqtiamidum,  whence  a  Romance  *8cando,  represented  by  Bret. 
skant,  as  candela  by  cantoelL 

bleocion  is  the  pi.  of  bkoc  supra  No.  213. 

282.  .i.  rod  (gl.  eruginem,  leg.  aeruginem,  Hv.  10),  p. 
187.  This  is  the  W.  rhtcdy  Mid.  W.  ryt-lyt  '  ferruginosus  * 
Z.*  891,  whence  we  should  have  expected  our  gloss  to  be 
rot,  Jr.  rot  *  everything  red,'  Corm.  s.v.  rotta,  rotaide  Jr.  Gl. 
The  Eng.  rmt,  O.H.G.  and  N.H.G.  rost,  are  certainly 
cognate. 

283.  .i.  air  (gl.  stragem,  liv.  11),  p.  187,  is  O.  Corn,  hair 
(gl.  clades)  Z?  1063,  W.  aer  *  slaughter,'  Ir.  dr  (gl.  strages) 
Z.^  17,  which  Zeuss  connects  with  Ver-agri  and  Bhys  with 
arfpcu  The  pi.  airou  (gl.  strages)  and  the  cognate  adj. 
airolio(n)  (gl.  uim)  and  the  compound  air-maou  occur  in  the 
Luxemburg  glosses. 

284.  .i.  coguelt  (gl.  laniticium,  leg.  lanitium,  liv.  11).  This 
seems  a  compound  of  the  prep,  co  and  guelt,  a  formation  from 
gtiolt  *  coma'  supra  No.  215.  A  connection  with  gu€ttz=>Com. 
gicels,  W.  gtoellt  'grass,'  'straw,'  gueltiocion,  Lux.,  is  unlikely, 

285.  .i.  dem  guescim  (gl.  conflictum). 

286.  erseb  (gl.  amubium),p.  187.  The  context  is:  "Hieroni- 
mus  autem  dicit  in  conflictu  ad  Arnubium"  (liv.  13). 

^  cf .  cnncta  quae  non  hahent  pinnulas  et  squamas  in  aquis  pollata  enmt, 
Leviticus  xi.  12.  Wasserschleben  gives  us  *  in  scamosos '  !  Conversely,  in 
ixviL  10,  he  prints  *  Delamech  *  for  De  Lamech.  In  lit.  11  *  corporum '  should 
be  *  porcorum.'  Altogether  these  canons  want  re-editing.  [This  note,  written 
in  1881,  referred  to  the  first  edition.  In  the  second  edition  (1885)  we  still  have 
l)elamech  and  corporum  ] 
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demguesdm  is  the  infinitiye  of  a  verb  compounded  with 
dem=.dO'-\-amy  Z?  906,  and  gucacim  cognate  with  Corn. 
gweskel,  W.  gwasgu,  Iv.fatscim  *  I  squeeze '  (faiscis  drechtdib 
il-lestar  '  he  squeezed  a  part  of  them  into  a  vessel/  H.  2>  16, 
col.  385),  and  the  Mod.  Br.  gwaska,  supra  No.  181. 

erseb  is  a  scribe's  mistake  for  £rneb,  the  Breton  fora 
of  Amobius,  just  as  Emrys  is  the  Welsh  form  of  Aniki^ 
sius.  The  occurrence  in  the  same  word  of  «  as  the  umlAQt 
not  only  of  a,  but  of  o,  is  interesting.     See  Nos.  6  and  7  sopn 

287.  comco  (gl.  commestis),  p.  187.  The  printed  context 
has:  "  de  camibus  comestis  a  lupis  "  (liv.  14).  The  gloss  is 
only  the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb  compounded  with  the 
prepositions  com  and  co,  Ta?  902,  907.  Compare  W.  km^^ 
cijfeddcich  *  comessatio,'  *  epulae/  Ta?  851. 

288.  air  (gl.  stragulentur),  p.  188.  The  printed  context 
has  rightly :  "  Aves  et  animalia  cetera,  si  in  retibus  «/rfl»- 
gukntur  "  (liv.  14).  Our  glossographer  thought  stragulentv^ 
connected  with  strages  (supra  No.  283)  and  glossed  by  tte 
first  three  letters  of  a  verb  =  W.  aeru. 

289.  .1.  ceniet  (gl.  penes  temet,  liv.  15),  p.  188.  This  is:^ 
the  prep,  cant  (later  gant)  '  cum '  with  the  suffixed  personal 
pronoun  of  the  2nd  sg.  The  corresponding  form  in  Mid* 
Br.  is  guetiil,  TV.  genngi,  Z.^  686,  685,  where  the  c  otcant  h^s 
sunk  to  g,  and  its  t  has  undergone  nasal  infection.  See  No- 
256  supra  and  compare  er-cent-biditc  Berne  No.  33. 

290.  .i.  edemmtic  (gl.  desideratrix,  Iv.  1),  p.  188.    M.Lotl* 
reads  edemnetic,  comparing  Mid.  Br.  ezomec  (egens),  Com-' 
ethoniy  Ir.  adamna  (famine).     But  his  m  is  clearly  iu  in  the  MS* 
The  gloss  is  certainly  cognate  with  W.  eiddunedig  'desideratusy 
and  may  be  a  scribal  error  for  eidunetic,  with  an  active  meaning"- 

291.  .i.  cohuditioc  (gl.  gilosus,  i.e,  zelosus,  Iv.  4),  p.  \^' 
The  last  three  letters  are  somewhat  blurred.     The  contex^^ 
is  :    "  De   uitiis,  que    adherent    innocentice    puerorum  .  *  • 
maledicus,  periurus,  gilosus,  et  cetera."     I  think  this  glo^ 
must  be  intended   for  '  maledicus '  not  *  gilosus '  (see  ^o. 
258  supra),  and  would  compare  the  Corn,  cuhuthudioc  (g'- 
accusator)  Z.^  1081,  W.  cyhudded  '  accusation.'   M.  Loth  reads 
cohudic,  which  is  impossible. 
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292.  lat  (gL  cnipnlam,  leg.  crapulam,  Ix.  2),  p.  193.  This 
is  the  first  syllable  of  some  derivative  like  Ir.  laithirt  (gl. 
crapula)  Ir.  Gl.  No.  266,  from  a  word  /ia/=the  Com.  lad 
(gL  liquor),  W.  llad  (ilawen  gvryr  uicch  ben  llad  'men  are 
merry  over  liquor/  Llywarch  Hen),  Ir.  laith  *ale.'  The 
Latin  latex  is  cognate :  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  i.  686,  Ov.  Met. 
13,  653. 

293.  CO  (gl.  auguria,  Ixiv.  1),  p.  197.  These  are  the  first 
two  letters  of  coilou,  coehu  pi.  of  coil.    See  above,  No.  159. 

294.  bar  (gl.  caragios),  p.  197. 

295.  prin  (gl.  sortileges),  197. 

The  printed  context  is  :  "  Admoneo  uos  pariter,  ut  nullus. 
ex  nobis  karagios  et  diuinos  et  sortileges  requirat"  (Ixiv.  1). 
Caragios  is  the  ace.  pi.  of  caragius  =  Ducange's  *  caragus, 
carajus,  sortilegus,  praestigiator  qui  characteribus  magicis 
utitur,  undo  vocis  etymon.*  Our  bar  (for  barou?)  is  prob- 
ably cognate  with  Ir.  bar  *sage'  (Corm.  Tr.  28)  and  Lat* 
/ariolus,  hariolua  'soothsayer,'  *  prophet,'  root  bhar^  whence 
also  if>apiiaKov}  But,  according  to  M.  Loth,  our  bar  stands 
for  barcot  (?),  pi.  of  bare  {?)y  *  wizard,'  from  the  Low  Latin 
barcus,  which  (he  says)  means  *  impostor.'  I  only  know  of 
BARcus  (alph.  c  tcie  t)  est  stultus  1.  laudis  creator  33  vgl. 
bardus  1  laudis  Cantor  Br.,  Dief.  Novum  Qlossarium. 

prin  is  the  first  syllable  of  some  derivative  from  a  com- 
pound of  prenn  '  tree,'  Com.  and  W.  pren,  Ir.  crann,  Lat. 
qi$ernus:  compare  the  W.  coel-brenni  in  these  phrases  from 
Davies :  detcindabaeth  coelbrenni  (gl.  sortilegium),  deicin  tcrth 
goelbrenni  (gl.  sortilegus).  I  conjecture  that  our  gloss  stands 
for  prinncoiiiocou.     See  above  No.  159. 

296.  darleber  (gl.  phitonichus,  i.e.  pythonicus,  Ixiv.  3, 
citing  Leviticus  xx.  27),  p.  197.  Here  dar  stands  for  the 
prepositional  prefixes  do-ar-  (compare  dar-guid,  supra  No. 
26),  and  leber  for  leberiir=-W.  llafarwr  or  leberiat'=>CoTn^ 
kveriat '  a  speaker.' 

297.  iim  (gl.  acummine,  leg.   acumine,  Ixiv.  7),  p.  198» 

^  If  this  be  ri^ht,  the  resemblance  of  the  first  syllable  of  hanolus  to  that  of 
harutpex  (root  ghar)  is  accidental,  and  Curtios,  G.E.'  No.  199,  requires  correction* 
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Context :  subtiliore  sensus  acummine.  This  stands  for  ^Hmter^ 
Mid.  Br.  lenider  '  acumen '  Cath.  =  TV.  llymder  *  acumen,'  a 
derivative  from  Urn,  now  letnm  =  W.  lipm  *  acutus/  Corn. 
/f/m.  Hence  also  the  0.  Br.  lemhaam  (gl.  acuo)  Eutych. 
Z^.  1052  (where  it  is  wrongly  given  as  a  gloss  on  *arguo') 
and  the  Cornish  participle  kmmt/s,  'acutus'  P.  160,  1, 
Cr.  2282. 

298.  strum — (gl.  satius),  p.  203.  The  context  is:  "Satius 
est  nobis  neglegentes  praemonere  .  .  .  quam  culpare  que 
*6unt  facta"  (Ixvi.  18).  I  cannot  explain  this  gloss.  M. 
Loth  conjectures  es-trom  or  estromach.  In  the  Berne  Vergil 
(No.  167),  fo.  7^  sti'um  seems  to  gloss  *copia'  in  the  line 
Castaneae  moUes  et  pressi  copia  lactis,  and  may  possibly  be 
=Ir.  sruaim  (stream),  Gr.  pevfia. 

299.  fan  (gL  uolubUis),  p.  203.  The  context  is :  "Deoo 
•quod  omnis  index  volubilis  esse  in  iudicio  non  debet" 
(Ixvii.  1).     See  No.  125  supra. 

In  p.  203,  last  line,  b  is  written  over  statuere. 

300.  am.  danica  (gl.  in  munumentis),  p.  206.  The  context 
is:  ''Dicit  eum  [leg.  enim],  in  munimentis  tantum  saxorum 
sublimitatem  habere  inmobilium  "  (Ixvii.  7).  We  have  here 
apparently  a  derivative  in  -tc,  Z.^  848,  from  the  compound 
preposition  am-dan  {'=^am-\-tan)  *  circum,*  which  occurs 
frequently  in  Welsh,  as  am-dan^  pm-dan  and  dan-ym,  Z}  674, 
675.  The  pi.  ending  -a  is  obscure  and  probably  incomplete. 
Should  we  read  amdancaiou^  and  compare  caiou  (gl.  muni- 
menta)  Lux.  ?  M.  Loth  is  doubtful  whether  the  gloss  is 
amdamca  or  amdanica, 

XL   From  the  *  Si  qids  homicidium '   Canons.^ 

301.  .1.  guedom  (gl.  bidubio,  c.  vi.,  Wasserschleben's  c  4), 
p.  207.  Bidubium  (for  vidubium,  viduvium  ?)  is  a  "  ferra- 
mentum  .  .  .  quod  a  quibusdam  falcastrum  vocatur,  quod 
in  falcis  similitudine  curvum  sit,"  Vita  S.  Leufredi  cited 
by  Ducange.  Our  guedom  is  =  0.  Com.  uiidimm  (gL  lig- 
iiismus)  Z.2  1061.     Probably,  as  Zeuss  thought,  derived  fix«fl 

^  Wasserschleben's  Bussordnangen,  pages  124  to  136. 
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guid  'arbor/  Com.  guit^  W.  gwydd-en,  Ir.  Jid  {fidhba  gL 
falcastrum),  Gaul.  riWw,  A.S.  vudu.  For  the  termination 
cf.  tigom  *  naevi '  Lux. 

302.  deor  (gl.  inpigerit,  c.  xiii.,  W.'s  c.  36),  p.  207.  The 
context  is :  "Si  quis  alapam  iDpigerit.*'  Our  gloss  is  the 
first  four  letters  of  some  verb  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
sition do-.  Prof.  Bugge  proposes  to  explain  or-  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  verb  corresponding  with  W.  g-orddi  'to  impel/ 
'  to  thumb.'     Cf.  or(^,  supra  No.  188 =W.  gord. 

303.  compri  (gl.  conparauerit),  p.  208. 

304.  cosoin  (gl.  consignatum),  p.  208. 

The  context  is :  "  Si  quis  seruum  seruamque  uel  quamlibet 
pecodem  uel  rem  aliquam  conparauerit  et  cum  ipso  consignatum^ 
si  auctorem  aut  fide  iussorem  non  habuerit  de  furto  se  nouerit 
conponendum  "  (c.  xxiii.  W.'s  c.  28). 

Here  compri  seems  the  3rd  sg.  fut.  conj.  of  a  verb  like  W. 
ct/mharu,  a  loan  from  Lat.  comparo.  The  termination  -i  is  in 
Middle  Breton  -^,  Z.^  519,  620.  A  like  ending  in  Welsh  is 
mentioned  by  Evander  Evans,  who  quotes  nodi  *  availed/  ceri 
*  amabat/  ni  weJi  *  non  videbat.'  ^  But,  as  M.  Ernault  says, 
compri  may  be  incomplete  and  the  near  relation  of  dispriner^ 
No.  248. 

Cosoin  is  the  first  two  syllables  of  *cosoinetic,  the  pret.  part, 
pass,  of  a  verb  borrowed,  like  W.  cyswyno  '  to  acknowledge,' 
from  a  low  Latin  *consegno,  Lat.  consigno.  The  first 
four  letters  of  another  form  of  the  same  verb  occur  infra 
No.  319. 

305.  .i.  gueltoguat  (gl.  fastigium  [herbae]),  p.  208.  The 
context  is :  ''  Si  quis  animalia  uicini  sui  in  herba  com- 
misserit  intacta  et  manserint  in  ea,  pro  animalia  duo,  unum 
scripulum  reddat.  Si  in  fastigium  [herbae*]  fueri[n]t  capta, 
pro  animalia  .iiii.  scripulum  unum  reddat"  (xxv.,  W.'s 
c  31).  Prof.  Bugge  conjectures  that  we  have  here  two 
glosses,  namely  guelt  (gl.  herba)  and  toguat  (gl.  fastigium). 
The  guelt'  here  (like  the  0.  Br.  adj.  gueltiocion  *fenosis,' 
Iiux.)   must  be  connected  with   the   mod.   Bret,   geot,   W. 

1  Studies  in  Cymric  Philology,  Arch.  Cambrensis,  April  1874,  p.  117. 
'  Sic  Wasserschleben. 
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gtoellt '  grass/  *  sward/  Com.  gwels,  the  toguat  may  posaUy 
bersW.  toad  'covering/  'roofing/  root  tog.  Or  it  maybe 
cognate  with  Ir.  iiiagaim^  from  tuag  (a  chopping-axe),  and 
thus  mean  '  mown.' 

306.  adi  (gl.  protuUerit,  var.  lee.  pertullerit),  p.  208.  The 
<x)ntext  is :  ''Si  in  messe  quantum  iurauerit  dominus  messis 
cum  ah'o  idoneo  quidquid  dampni  protuUerit  sine  dabio 
restauratur  *'  (xxvi.  =  Wasserschleben's  c.  14).  This  seema 
the  first  two  syllables  of  a  verb  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
sitions at  and  in. 

307.  doit  (gl.  sustuilerit),  p.  208.  The  context  is:  "S 
quis  sustuilerit  de  homine  equum  aut  uacam  vel  quamlibet 
pecodem  "  (xxix.  =  Wasserschleben's  c.  17).  This  stands  for 
doith^  and  is,  like  ar-uuo-art  (gl.  fascinauit,  MS.  Lat  12021), 
a  ^-preterite,  from  the  infinitive  doen  'to  bear/  'to  carry' 
(cf.  dodoceiic  gl.  inlatam,  Lux.).  So  deuz  '  venit '  =  W.  dueik 
and  aez  'ivit*  =  W.  aeth  (ex  *ag-t).  The  root  of  ourdM 
(ex  *d'OC-t,  d-eC't?)  is  AK,  one  of  the  many  related  roots 
mentioned  by  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  424.  In  meaning  the 
Greek  i^vex-Orjv  and  Ch.  Slav,  nes-ti '  tragen '  come  nearest 

308.  .i.  maciat  (gl.  poractur,  leg.  maehiat,  gl.  porcator,  Lc. 
porcarius),  p.  208.  The  context  is :  "  Si  porci  in  grade 
(uel  n  [i.e.  uel  glande])  ingressi  quotiens  capti  poractur 
reddat  (xxx.  =  Wasserschleben's  c.  19).  This  is  the  W. 
meichiad  'swineherd':  cf.  mochgn,  Br.  m6c*h,  Com.  tnogh 
'pigs/  Ir.  muc^,  root  MUK,  Curtius  G.  E.  No.  92.  Our 
gloss  and  the  W.  meichiad  point  to  a  root  MAK  or  MANK. 
For  the  termination  compare  the  Old  Breton  name  Uuinmo- 
diiat  Cart.  Red.,  p.  37,  Anbudiat,  ib.  19,  and  the  Middle 
Breton  dibriat '  eater/  quinyat '  singer '  cited  Z?  839. 

309.  emgruit  (gL  questionem),  p.  209.  The  context  is: 
"  Si  quis  ingenuus  furtum  fecerit  et  tustus  \tar.  leet.  captas] 
f  uerit,  ipse  moritur  nuUus  ab  eis  [^var.  led.  a  suis]  accipwt* 
[rar.  lect.  habeat]  questionem"  (xxxiv.  W.'s  c.  21).  The 
glossographer  may,  Mr.  Bradshaw  thought,  have  mistaken 
'  questionem '  for  '  quaestum/  and  we  may,  with  much  pro- 

^  Not  in  the  Orleans  mannscript.     I  have  inserted  it  from  tiie  Bigot  HS. 
quoted  by  Wasserschleben,  p.  128|  note  8. 
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babilitjr,  equate  our  gloss  with  amgruit  (gl.  lucrum)  in 
MS.  Lat.  12021.  The  word  seems  a  compound  of  the  prep. 
am,  em  and  gruit,  connected  or  identical  with  the  Mid.  Br. 
groaetf  graet,  gret,  Com.  grut/s,  gruef/8,  guris,  Z}  597,  the 
pret.  part,  passive  of  ober  *  f acere.'  Compare  Lat  pro-fectm 
'  profit/  sine  pro/ectu,  Ovid  M.  9,  50.  M.  Loth  prefers  to 
compare  It,  frith  (*  has  been  found ')  and  frithi  (a  waif).  In 
any  case  gruit  must  be  a  pret.  part.  pass. 

310.  €080  (gl.  consignetur,  xxxvi.,  W.'s  c.  23),  p.  209  :  see 
above  No.  30. 

311.  coliot  (gl.  tributatbrio,  tar.  Ject,  tributario,  xxxviii.), 
p.  209.  The  Latin  word  means  'a  tribute-gatherer' :  cf. 
iributare  'tributum  exigere,*  trihntatio  'exactio,'  Ducange. 
Our  gloss  must,  therefore,  stand  for  *colloter=zW.  cyllidur 
*  tax-gatherer/  a  derivative  from  collot  =  W.  cylliil  '  tribute/ 
This  is  a  loan  from  Lat.  colldta  ( vectigal,  tributum,  Ducange),  or 
<x>Udtio  *a  contribution/  *a  gratuity  collected  for  the  emperor.' 

312.  ar  (gl.  conpetiit,  var,  led.  conpetit,  conpetere  voluerit, 
xlviii.),  p.  209.     See  above  No.  3. 

313.  scarat  (gl.  diiudicari,  Hi.),  p.  210.  Context :  si  qua 
causa  ante  iudicata  a  nuUo  permitamus  diiudicari.  Cognate 
with  di'Scar  (abbastre,  Cath.),  W.  psgar  'separare,'  'dissociare,' 
Ir.  scarady  Lith.  skiriu  *  scheide,'  and  other  words  cited  by 
Cur  tins,  G.E.  No.  76.  For  other  examples  of  infinitives  in 
-at  see  Z^  535. 

314.  mas  (gl.  stagnum  i.e.  stannum),  p.  211.  The  context 
is :  **  Si  quis  ancellam  alterius  adprehenderit  fugientem  et  a 
domino  sue  potuerit  euadere  stagnum  ferrum  merito  accipiat" 
(Ixvi.,  W.'s  c.  59),  the  meaning  of  which  I  take  to  be  that 
if  any  one  arrests  another's  slave-girl  who  is  running  away 
with  some  chance  of  escaping,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certain 
weight  of  tin  or  iron.  (In  another  MS.  printed  by  Wasser- 
«chleben,  Bussordnungen,  p.  134,  we  find  "si  ancella  fuit, 
libras  ii  merito  accipiat,  qui  capit  cam,  si  servus  ///  atagni 
libra  unam  accipiat,"  where,  for  the  figure  and  words 
italicised,  we  should  apparently  read  atanni  libram.)  Here 
tnas  is  =  the  Old  Corn,  mas  (gl.  metallum)  Z.^  1061,  where 
2euss  cites  the  Mid.  W.  mas  in  hjmeint  ar  vas  tict/m  ^  aequo 
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ut  ferram  candens/  lit.  '  the  heated  mass.'  The  oorrespond- 
ing  Ir.  form  is  mass,  ace.  sg.  tnaiss  n-oir  '  massam  anri/ 
Three  Middle  Irish  Homilies,  p.  12,  all  borrowed  from  Latin 
massa,  as  used  by  Vergil,  Aen.  viii.  453,  and  Orid, 
M.  11,  112. 

315.  arlup  (gl.  pedicam),  p.  211.     Context :   "  Si  quis  ca- 
ballum  alterius  tuUerit  et  in  pedicam  ruerit  suum  propnum 
reddere  precipimus "  (Ixix.,  W.'s  c.  63).     Here,  as  in  Ifo8» 
32,  96,  131  and  266  supra,  p  seems  to  stand  for  /,  theA.S. 
sign  for  th,  and,  if  so,  our  gloss  is  a  compound  of  the  prep. 
ar  and  luth,  for  lud,  which  is  the  root  of  the  verb  arlu(dasj 
gl.   proibuit,   supra  No.    124.      As  the  prep,   ar  has  lost 
initial  p,  Prof.  Bugge  equates  our  gloss  with  Skr.  pari^rodk 
'hemmung,  zuriickhaltung,*   which  seems  right,   save  that 
ar-  is  the  equivalent  of  puras  rather  than  of  pari.    M.  Loth 
believes  in  the  p  of  the  MS.  and  compares  O'Reillys  kch 

'  prisoner  *  (!). 

316.  er  (gl.  capitali),  p.  211. 

317.  cir  (gl.  circo),  p.  211. 

The  (unintelligible)  context  is :  "  Si  quis  uillam  uendere 
capitali  in  circo  et  uoluerit  sen  domum  seu  ortum  pot^tatem 
habeat  praeter  sepes  gignunt  messes  et  herbam  "  (Ixx.,  W.'s 
c.  64). 

Here  er  probably  stands  for  *erpennic  =  late  Com.  arhedme 
Lhuyd  224,  W.  arhemiig  'capitalis,'  *  principalis '  Davies 
(Ir.  airchinnech),  from  the  prep,  ar  and  pennic,  a  deriTa- 
tive  of  penn  =  Ir.  cenn ;  and  cir  is  for  cirh  borrowed  from 
Latin  circus  as  W.  ct/rchell,  Ir.  circul,  cercol,  from  Lat. 
circulus, 

318.  aam  (gl.  nuto),  p.  211.  Context:  "Si  quis  legitime 
legis  uoluntate  patrum  nuto  filiam  [var,  led.  nuptam  filio] 
iuncxerit "  (Ixxv.).  The  glossographer  here  regards  nuto  as 
the  abl.  sg.  of  nuius.  The  a  is  the  preposition  used  to 
indicate  the  ablative,  the  am-  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  Old 
tereton  equivalent  of  Welsh  amnaid  *  nutus,'  with  which  the 
Old  Br.  enmetiam  (gl.  innuo)  and  O.W.  enmeiiuou  (gl.  nutus) 
Z.^  1052,  1056,  appear  to  be  unconnected.  See,  however, 
Z.2  896. 
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-om  the  '  Marina  Animalia  *  Canons,  commonly  headed 
*  Canones  AdamnanV 

juis  (gl.  suilis,  leg.  suilla),  p.  212.  The  context  is : 
ailis  [var,  &c^.  suilla]  morticinus  [^leg.  -nis]  cras[su8 
fuis  ut  morticiDum  quo  pinguescunt  sues  re[futa]nda" 
lere  guis  stands  for  some  adjective  derived  from  guis 
/ath.,  now  gw^z,  gwiz,  Com.  guis  (gl.  scroffa  'a  sow'), 

da  sheanainm  ar  mhuic  mhiadhaigh. 
f^is  (leg,  feis)  is  mada  moirdhiarohair^). 

omnocht  /eise  .i.  croiceann  muice  *a  sow's  skin/ 
.  of  Tuirenn,  ed.  O'Curry,  p.  200.  The  W.  ban-tces, 
[.  Loth  compares,  is  of  course  banw-es,  where  -es  (from 
the  common  feminine  ending,  and  banw  is=Ir.  banbh. 
\t  the  end  of  this  piece  is  the  subscription  of  the 
lunobrus  scripsit  haec  sancta  sinoda  dicite  animam 
equiem  erit  et  habitaret  in  bapo  [leg.  baradiso  P]  sine 
)f  him  we  may  well  say,  as  Siegfried  said  of  Pughe, 
sh  lexicographer,  Peace  to  his  stupid  ashes  ! 

Breton  Index. 

(The  numbers  are  those  of  the  glosses.) 

ndicating   the    amneit  318.  auoez  238. 

101,  109,  119,    arapar  35.  aviel  187. 

1,    238,    255,    amsobe  .  .  .  117. 

an-  negative  prefix  173,    b  for  infected  m  52, 172, 

Yocalised  64, 148,  from 
gv  165,  br  from  mr  168. 

bar  294. 

bat  272. 

bed,  bez  114. 

bedis  218. 

Benitoe  l33. 

hidam  (hidut?)  261. 

bitat  165. 

bit-panim  182. 

bituer  (?)  238. 

Blaen  191. 

Men  210. 

bleoc  213,  pi.  bleocion  281. 

blin  s.  ^fasti^um'  191. 

blin,  adj.  pi.  bliniun  210. 

hUnder  268. 

blot  65,  66. 

boco  223. 

focul,  cited  by  O'Jleilly  s.  v.  dreimne.     The  couplet  above  quoted 
0  ancient  names  for  a  worthy  pig,/<^t«  and  mala  very  vast." 

Trans.  1886-6.  40 


refix  22. 

280. 

)ronoun  203. 

an-  =  Fr.  en-  219. 

i38. 

Anbudiat  308. 

5. 

anfumetic  219. 

an-guo-  173. 

'• 

anno  ...  83,    85,    8( 

5. 

162. 

anscantoc  280. 

■ 

ar  266. 

ar-  3,  99,  312. 

arcoguedo/ 135. 

d22. 

arrf  104. 

?iT^nt  34. 

/ 

ardotrfis  (?)  263. 

}8. 

arirarat  60. 

L. 

arlurfa«  124,  arluth  315. 

art/<on  198. 

>1. 

athrecl  266. 

100. 

attal  30,  156. 
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bostol  276. 
boue,  hoe  219. 
brat  168. 
breinder  13. 
brientin  183. 
bro8  218. 
brot  262. 
brothrac  235. 
bu  2r9. 
buch  278. 
bues  278. 

c  for  ch  59,  169,  308. 

cabins  192. 

campr  192. 

canap  192. 

cann  256. 

c&ntoeller  84. 

caul  21. 

cenem  130. 

centet  289. 

ceple  192. 

cerdor  212. 

cet  234. 

cerpet,  pi.  cerpit  100. 

cb  lost  in  inlaut  278. 

chapl  192. 

cirA  317. 

cis,  qnis,  kiz  5. 

cisemtn  277. 

ciuellenn  187. 

clut,  clot  220. 

coat  98. 

aoel  293. 

coelioc  169,  247. 

cogued  126. 

coguelt  284. 

coguenou  19, 12. 

conuditio0  291. 

coint  72. 

col  21. 

colcet  233. 

colioc  y.  coelioc. 

collot  311. 

columpnenn  221. 

com-  150. 

comarde  54,  97* 

Comaltcar  228. 

comarguidt^  58. 

com-co  287. 

corned  (?)  136. 

Cornelia  .  .  .  228. 

comman,  pi.  commin  232. 

comnidder  24S  227. 

compri  303. 

conaelch  207. 

contulet  178. 

corrao  tar  91. 

corn  226. 

cogeer  .  .  .  254. 


cominetie  304,  cosotiMr 

310. 
coson  87. 
cospitiot  171. 
cotoc  98. 
couarcou  228. 
coarcbol  228. 
couff  232. 
couled  137. 
Couuellic  228. 
crap,  crapaf  160. 
creitb,  crezeim  27. 
crit,  kridien  2722. 
crochenn  278. 
cul,  138. 
cuzaff  22. 

d  for  t,  195  ;  for  th 
11,  22,  149,  216;  for 
dy  ex  y  50,  136  ;  from 
Towel-flanked  t  42,  64, 
75,  177;  assimilated  by 
n  229. 

dadl,  pi.  dalou  90. 

dampnaff  221. 

dan  195. 

darcenneti'.'  17. 

darguid  26. 

darleber/a^  296. 

das,  pi.  desi  6. 

dastumi  6  n. 

dd  for  th  24. 

decmint  145. 

dem  .  .  .  257. 

demguescim  285. 

de-or  .  .  .  302. 

dereh  61. 

dermor  154. 

desi  see  das. 

di  229. 

di-  128,  253. 

edaui  81. 

diblo  9. 

dibriat  308. 

di-combi^  250. 

didan  195. 

di-et-eg^etic  186. 

diglo  148. 

digridienner  263. 

di-im-dam-guas«ain  181. 

diliu  57. 

dilu  .  .  .  269. 

dilueet  36. 

dindan  195. 

dinoe  1 3,  dino-ti  25. 

dinot/e^  39. 

dipr,  pi.  diproa  110. 

dis  .  .  .  1U9. 

discantaif  280. 

dispriner  248. 


distritA  105. 
diTcmpraif  192. 
do-  129,  252,  270. 
do-cordom-ni  221. 
do-di-mena  44. 
do-guo-loait  80. 
do-guor  ...  37. 
do-gur-bonnea  62. 
doilox  92. 
doitA  307. 
domot  196. 
dom,  doniaff,  donut  203. 
do-ti-et-ue  261. 
do-uo-hinaom  131. 
droc  113. 
dros,  pi.  drosion  230. 
du-ti-men^  44. 


e  from  i  7, 

233,  umlaut  of  i  ^ 
285,  umlaut  of  0  286. 

e'his*  175. 
edo  69. 
es^nn  155. 
eidguino^  11. 
eidunetic  290 
eleuc  eleac  P  68. 
eli  .  .  .  89. 
eltroguen  20. 
em-cobloent  106. 
em-drit  239. 
em*gruit  309. 
emguer  .  .  .  HI. 
emsiu  139. 
en  7,  61. 
enbadou  272. 
enbit  172. 

endan  195. 

en-derM  61. 

en-em-denna  75. 

enmetiam  318. 

er-63,  82, 112,271■ 
ercor  259. 

erdirh  220,  U7. 

er^nit  48,  127, 1» 

ene  .  .  .  175. 

eriolim  75. 

Emeb  286. 

eTpennic  316. 

66  .  .  .  53. 

escis,  escos  264. 

espet  171. 

estim  53. 

esvezaff,  22.      ^^^ 

eu  corresponding  ^  J 
ei  88,  umlaut  of  «!'«'■ 

eules  88. 
eureugou  155. 

f  from  sp  125. 
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9. 


regaff  15. 
41. 

len  Towels  49, 
\,  164,  183, 
>,  218,  229, 
r  1,  119,  and 
283,  gu  ex  Y 
,  220,  301. 


It  189. 


»6. 

efitad  173. 


t,  gret  309. 
8. 


32. 

126. 
)6. 


{06. 
aenou« 


)  158. 


P  26. 
inion  246. 


I. 

157. 
201. 


guoliat  215. 
guomal  2. 
guo-mone  249. 
gao-monim  38. 
guor-cerdor  212. 
gnostly  gwestl  174, 185. 
guo-tej^uis  161. 
guo-tnc  242. 
guo-troit  199. 
gupartAolaid  149. 
gar  .  .  .  73. 
gur-clut  220. 
gar-limnn  51. 
gur-prit  95. 
gurre  .  .  .  273. 
gur-stliftntfit  200. 
gurthait  32. 
gutharol  209,  240. 

h  from  s  107,  167  b,  pre- 
fixed to  glosses  71,  180, 
200,  arising  from  ac- 
cent 17  n.,  213  n. 

Haelmoini  42. 

haloc  107. 

harzaff  198. 

hegaff  15. 

heor  187. 

hep  167*. 

hoalat  28. 

hoanenn  28. 

hoari  28. 

Hoiarscoit  42. 

hu  from  y  28. 

huerzin  28. 

hueurer  28. 

huisic,  pi.  hoisicoQ  28. 

bympn  221. 


i  umlaut  of  a  171,  of  o  50. 

i  for  in  64. 

i  from  a  45, 21 0,  f romd  264. 

i&ch  59. 

-iau  for  -iou  222. 

iechetie  103. 

iecol  118. 

iez  118. 

im  *  in  my '  58. 

im-  120. 

im-co  217. 

imfern  142. 

im-gu-partAon  256. 

impossibl  202. 

in,  the  article  84. 

in,  prep.  205, 250, 263, 278. 

in-aatoe  133. 

incoint  72. 

in-lenetic  67. 

in-mor  154. 

inpit  29. 


ifimetir  (P)  164». 

insoblin  164'. 

int,  in,  prefix  113,  154. 

introc  113. 

inu,  inY  ...  P  14. 

ir46. 

is  153. 

it  133. 

itronn  20. 

ith  32. 

iuin,  187. 

lunobrus  320. 

j  (written  i  and  g)  from  t 
165. 

laom  131. 

lat  292. 

hiVL  55,  70. 

lemm,  lemder,  lemhaam 

297. 
les,  Iez  279. 
lestr  77. 
lien  78. 
lim  297. 
limnn  51. 
Wmter  297. 
linn  205. 
linom  121. 
lis  279. 
Uu57. 

linsiu,  lisiu  204. 
loed  205. 
loit,  loet  18. 
Ion  8. 
1006  218. 

lor,  pi.  lored  132. 
lostr  77. 
louz  205. 
luc  36. 

m  Yocalised  70,  222. 
macAiat  308. 
machtiem  169. 
msLcl?  ma»n/  43. 
maer,  pi.  meir  79. 
mall  2. 
mas  314. 
msiieh  169. 
meir  79. 
melin  176. 
menna  290. 
meplaom  (methlaom  P), 

mezz  131. 
imnauety  menauet  1. 
milin  179,  260. 
milintric  179. 
Hilon,  Milan  179. 
m6c*h  308. 
moe  187. 
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moid  .  .  .  42. 
molin  176. 

mar-  101,  in-mor  154. 
mormt/  276. 
motrep,  mozreb  23. 
muncul  138. 

n  for  nn,  nd  229,  lost 
before  s  64,  87,  304, 
ng  lost  or  vocalised  in 
imaut  187. 

na,  neg.  part.  50,  219, 

221,  224. 
mui  122. 
neuidter  7. 

ni  13,  14,  25, 148. 

ni,  pronom.  suffix  Ist  pi. 

221. 
nigal  155. 
niguid  50. 
nit  *nonest*  133. 
nith  94,  nit  for  nith,  niz 

24». 
niveraff  32. 
nouen  187,  255. 

o  from  a  4,  for  oi,  oe  25, 

60,  98,  276. 
5  from  a   11,   25,   154, 

222,  236,   274,    311; 
00  for  5  236. 

ocer,  pi.  occrou  274. 

oeu  111. 

oferen  229. 

oi  from  c  18,  42,  304. 

olg,    ol   132,    pi.   olgao 

119,  olo  123. 
onmaner  4. 
00  for  6  236. 
or,  pi.  orion  193. 
or<^  188. 
ousor  212. 

p  in  aniaut  lost  3,  8,  11, 
18,  70,  99,  119,  315, 
forb  in  loanwords  192, 
inserted  between  m  and 
n  221,  from  k,  kv  248, 
295,  a  provection  of  b 
95,  miswritten  for  th 
32,  96,  209,  240,  266, 
315. 


pan,  pan-im  182. 

peden  229. 

pi  140,  pi  coffued  140. 

pinigen  155. 

pis  142. 

floe,  ploeys  218. 
loilan  42. 
Portitoe  133. 
prenaff  248. 
pre^an^  108. 
T^rmnwilioe  295. 
prit  95. 
pus  .  .  .  poesaff  33. 

queinifE  72 
quendcrchell  207. 
quil  264. 

r  for  rr,  rs  26. 

rac-  (gl.  proferebat)  144. 

rac-  (gl.  optimates)  146. 

raclor  144. 

rann  17,  250. 

rannam  250. 

rat  170,  pi.  radoM  177. 

razaff  16. 

resit  16. 

ret  175. 

rigl,  riglion  258. 

rim  45. 

ro,  pi.  roiau  222. 

rod  212. 

rouanez  256. 

rouejou  155. 

B  lost  in  anlant  before  1 
51,  before  c  212,  before 
1 245,  from  x  in  loan- 
words 204,  assimilated 
to  r  26. 

seal  102. 

seal  .  .  .  267. 

Bcantoc  280. 

scarat  313. 

Bce^am,  squeiaff  155. 

scrap,  scrapat  160. 

scrio  .  .  160a. 

Bcrocat  115. 

siel,  siell  49. 

silim,  sellet  56. 

soeul  HI. 

soezaff  64. 


songeal  219. 
soudan,  soozan  64. 
sparfa  109. 
spoe  187. 
sUaon  187. 
stoeaff  187. 
straal  194. 
striz  105. 
strum  298. 

t  for  th  24,25,60,105, 
149,  198,  307,  for  B; 
fected  d  336,  tm- 
lated  to  1  228,  to » 
256,  289,  rt  ei  rd  !«• 

taguel  161,  305. 

tall56,  talo«<167,«w 
30. 

tar  91. 

tardoly  tarza  29. 

tegrann  250. 

tennam  75. 

tennoer  256. 

test,  pi.  teston  184. 

te&tamant  179. 

testoner  93. 

tCTCll  161. 

th  expressed  bytlll,^> 
149,  216:  from  ct  27. 
ti-gutre71;ti-gQotwiiW' 

tinsit  106«. 
toeaff  187. 
toguat  (?)  305. 
toos  236. 
toreusit  275. 
ireped  10. 
trom-denn«  75. 
tron  ca  issent  (?)  2S<' 
tros  .  .  .  143. 
trxkcared  245. 
trum  265. 
iruseenn  29. 
tuat  122. 

u  for  ui  33,  for  o  73- 
Yinniauas  166. 
TJuinmocbiat  308. 
unblot  65,  66. 
uo  for  on  7, 119- 

X  for  s  92,  sfroBJ* 
loan-words  204. 
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T.— REMARKS  ON  THE  OXFORD  EDITION  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OF  VENTRT.^  By  Standish  H. 
O'Grady. 

HOSE  of  the  following  emendations  which  are  preceded  by 
tfS.'  give  the  true  reading  of  the  Manuscript  as  ascertained 
'  actual  collation.  '{Sicy  denotes  a  MS.  reading  that  needs 
rrection. 

The  one  day  which  was  all  that  I  could  spare  for  a 
it  to  Oxford,  unfortunately  coincided  with  the  periodical 
►sing  of  the  Bodleian  Camera  for  cleaning  purposes,  so 
it,  having  got  to  work  by  10*30  a.m.,  I  was  obliged  to 
ve  off  at  4*0  p.m.  These  few  hours  not  sufficing  for  a 
nplete  and  thorough  collation  of  a  text  which  in  many 
ices  is  more  or  less  defaced,  I  had  to  confine  myself  to 
'b  words  and  passages  as  were  on  the  face  of  them  most 
ely  to  be  editorial  misreadings.  From  the  orthographical 
d  grammatical  point  of  view  the  original  is  exceedingly 
*rupt,  and,  the  language  being  quite  modern,  teems  with 
>8e  peculiar  errors  which  must  of  necessity  baffle  a  con- 
ental  scholar.  Emendations  made  upon  my  own  respon- 
ility  are  distinguished  by  'leg,'  prefixed.  What  proportion 
errors  so  corrected  is  due  to  the  editor,  and  what  to  the 
ibe,  can  only  be  revealed  by  completing  the  collation.  In 
d  edition  quite  a  new  departure  has  been  taken,  inasmuch 
editorially  expanded  contractions  are  not  marked  by  the 
'  of  Italics.  It  would  indeed  be  more  correct  to  call  this  a 
'^ogression  to  the  old  uncritical  method  of  editing  which 
^  been  so  much  condemned  of  late  in  the  Academt/,  Dr. 
uno  Meyer  himself  being  among  the  critics. 
The  textual  emendations  and  the  corrections  of  errors  of 


'  Anecdota  Oxoniensia.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series.  YoL  i.  part  iv.  Cath 
^trdffa,  edited  by  Kuno  Meyer  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson  B  487,  a 
hm  quarto  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


I 
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translation  have  been  kept  separate,  and  the  figures  refer  to 
the  lines  of  the  text  as  noted  in  the  margin  of  the  printed 
edition. 

Disquisition  and  illustration  have  been  avoided,  except 
where  something  of  the  kind  was  absolutely  needed  to  avoid 
obscurity.  Indeed,  a  full  rectification  of  all  errors,  with  the 
amount  of  explanation  desirable  in  the  interest  of  scholars 
having  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  language,  would  be 
quite  as  bulky  and  far  more  tiresome  and  laborious  than 
the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  edition.  Where  the 
matter  appears  in  columns,  the  left-hand  column  gives  the 
reading  of  the  printed  edition. 

Textual  Emendations. 

Introduction,  p.  vii  fn/ra,  in  colophon  :  tSaidhh  MS. 
*thsaidhb.'  sain  mhna  MS.  'sai  mhna.*  rl.  MS.  '&rr= 
'et  reliqua.'  P.  xiii,  1.  22,  nirbas  (vox  nihili)  leg.  *nir 
lucht.'  1.  24,  oireachus  (nom.)  leg.  *  oireachuis '  (gen.).  P. 
XV  infra,  1.  3  of  quatrain,  dele  mi,  which  is  here  impossible. 
No  Irish  reciter  could  ever  have  spoken  this  line  as  printed. 

Omitting  the  other  excerpts  in  the  Introduction,  let  us 
pass  at  once  to  the  text  of 

Eawlinson  B.  487. 

1. 1.  oigheyfianaibh  (sic)  leg.  'oidhedh,'  'fiannaibh.'  2.  Duiri 
duin  (sic)  leg.  'Dairi  duinn.'  3.  forrlamhas  MS.  *forlam- 
— ^has.'  4.  imoro  MS.  'J.'=imorro  (passim).  9.  Croimgeann 
leg.  *  Croimgen.'  19.  an  adhbar  leg.  *  a  n-adhbar.'  25. 
fiaracht  MS.  'fiaf*  leg.  'tiarfaigh.'  Here  Editor,  intending 
to  expand  the  contraction  into  fiarfacht,  the  T-prffit  of 
fiarfaighim  ^  I  ask,^  has  lengthened  it  into  the  abstract  n. 
fem.  of  the  adj.  fiar  *  crooked.'  Such  an  archaic  form  as 
fiar/acht  is,  however,  inadmissible  in  a  text  of  this  quality 
unless  the  acriptio  plena  occurs  elsewhere  in  it.  29.  Unmdm 
MS.  'linmhara.'  Here  the  aspirate  over  m  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  long  accent  over  a,  taibsemacha  MS.  *  taibsamacba'  leg. 
taidbsecha.     The  omission  of  d  is  due  to  local  pronunciation 
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B).  30.  ara  bhadhar  (v.  nihili)  MS.  'arabhadar'zza 
\  Apart  from  the  printing  of  a  word  which  does  not 
LIB  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  the  construction 
erb  when  preceded  by  the  relative  pronoun  governed 
position^  and  involves  an  error  that  would  not  be  per- 

by  the  simplest  "native"  in  Ireland  or  the  Highlands 
resent  day.  31.  curbadh  MS.  '  cruhadar.'  Here  the 
lium  which  denotes  r  preceded  or  followed  {pro  re 

a  broad  vowel  {a,  o,  w),  and  is  placed  over  the  d,  has 
:en  for  the  mark  of  aspiration,  the  result  being  a  prset. 
jtead  of  a  3rd  p.  pi.  pnet.  act.  32.  cruadhrdmadh 
iadhramhadh.'  twrawMS.  *imramh/  togharadh  (sic) 
gartha'  (fr.  tograim).  33.  cubaidh  MS.  'cubhaidh.' 
\.  of  this  passage  must  be  given  at  length  : 

— gur  bho  coamhail  re  MS. — gur  bho  (leg.  ba) 
I  gelclu  .  .  ar  gonns-  cosmhail  re  ceathaibh  gelch- 
*io  re  hael  aengeal  ar  lumh  ar  gormsrothaib  no  re 
haib  na  sroiha  cubhra-  hoael  (leg.  kael)  aengheal  ar 
^sgeala  sin  tar  eis  na  ardchlochatM  na  srotha 
7  on  luathimram  cor-  cubhracha  cneasgeala  sin  tar 
idur  na  longa  sin  aithi  eis  na  laigheang  on  luathim- 
mil  int .  .  .  luaimnea-  ram  co  [ru]cadflr  na  longa  sin 
nraibh  na  cuan  a  coir  sithi  seabchamail  (leg.  seabh- 
rs  farb  di  maclannaib  camla)  srwthluaimneacha  o 
gairaidir  con  .  .  ti  na     cimsaibh  na  cuan  a[c]  coirim- 

theacht  tar  drumclt/r/aib  diana 
digairaidh  (leg.  digaire)  conti 
na  dilainn  (leg.  dikann), 

ibove  passage  the  imihe  of  coirimtheacht  are  defaced, 
fourth  letter  of  conti  is  uncertain.  This  is,  however, 
wrord  in  the  MS.,  not  as  printed ;  and  it  is  probable 
troke  of  abbreviation  has  disappeared  from  over  the 
in  which  case  leg.  contini  (recte  cointinni)  gen.  of 
s.f.  *  strife,  controversy.'  At  any  rate  conti  is  a  vox 
nd  it  cannot  be  made  to  represent  con/aidh,  gen. 
dh  s.m.   'madness,  fury,  canine  rabies,'  a  word  of 
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frequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  the  sea  in  its  anger. 
40.  mardhucann  MS.  '  mtirdhuchann/ 


MS.  ni  mochean  amh  tarrla 
re  freastal  no  re  fritholamh 
na   fairrgi   forranaighi  faa^ 
doimne    sin  .  i  .  nert    tonn 
ecus  tuili  ocus  trengaithi  ag 
caitheamh   a   cainnti  ocus  a 
cirghaili  ocus    a  ceannairrce 
risua   longaib    ocus    fos   nir 
inadh  incomhraidh  na  treabha 
taibhiiucha  sin  re  seastanna 
slat  ag  a  sreangbhuah?^!^  ocus 
re  coimbeiminigh  na  crann  le 
gairbgaeth(Zi6    ag    a    cruad- 
hvi^adh,     Ni  raibhi  .  li .  (= 
imorro)  acusun  ann  sin  long 
gan  labugu(/y  n&  rugar  gan 
rangbriseadh,     n&     ub    gan 
odug^ft/,  n&  clar  gan  crithna- 
gud,  n&  tairrngi  gan  trothlu- 
gud,  n&  bord  gan  bnigba(^ 
n&  brirrlig  gan  usee,  n&  abor 
gan  foslugt/^,  na  teas  (leg. 
teaghas)  gan  tuarcain,  n&  tili 
gan  tuarcain,  n&  as  (leg.  eas) 
gan  impodb,  n&   crann  gan 
cruadludhbadh,  n&  stagh  gan 
tsduaidhleim  (sic),  n&  ruaidh- 
breid    gan    rebadh,  n4  lai- 
gheang  gan  locadh  a  loath- 
mubatl  re    lanein/ad/i,  muna 
theagmadh  lucht  a  freastail 
ocus  a  fiortachta  ina  focraibh 
da  foiridhin. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  my  available  space 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  treatment  of  this  passage.    Oram- 


41.  Ed. :  ni  fnochean  amh 
tarrla  re  freastal  no  re  /rit/to- 
lamh  na  fah*rgi  forranaighi 
fuardoimne  sin  .  i  .  nert  tonn 
ocus  tuili  ocus  trengaiti  ag 
caitheamh  a  cainnti  ocus  a 
cirgaili  ocus  accann  aired  risna 
longaib  ocus  fos  nir  madh  in 
comhraidh  na  treabha  taibh- 
liucha  sin  re  seastan  na  slat  ag 
a  sreangbhuaktd  ocus  recoim^ 
beimnigh  na  crann  le  gairbgae- 
thaib  ag  a  cruadbrisedh,  Ni 
raibhi  imoro  acu-sun  ann  sin 
long  gan  labugud  *na  rugaire, 
gan  rangbriseadh  *na  wJ,  gan 
odugud  'na  clar,  gan  crithnu- 
gud  'na  tairrngi,  gan  trotlugud 
'na  bord,  gan  brughud  'na 
brirrlig,   gan   mce   'na   abur, 

9 

gan  foslugud  'na  teas,  gan 
tuargain  'na  tili,  gan  tuarcain 
'na  as,  gan  impodh  'na  crann, 
gan  cruadludhbadh  'na  stagh, 
gan  sduaidhleim  'na  ruaidh- 
breidy  gan  rebadh  'na  laigheang, 
gan  locadh  a  hiathsiubal  re 
lananfud  muna  theagmadh 
lucht  a  freastail  ocus  afortachta 
ina  focraibh  da  foiridin. 
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mar,  constructioD,  alliteration,  rhythm,  are  all  set  at  de« 
fiance.  This  will  be  more  apparent  in  the  translation.  No 
more  need  be  said  at  present  than  that  e.g.  the  conjunction  nd 

*  nor '  has  throughout  been  mistaken  for  'na,  the  amalgama- 
tion of  prep,  tn  with  the  poss.  pron.  3rd  p.  masc.  and  fem. 
sing.  Hence  every  clause  in  the  long  sentence  has  been 
bisected,  and  wrong  halves  joined  to  make  new  units.  This 
scribe  is  very  chary  in  his  use  of  the  long  accent,  the  want 
of  which  is  a  great  snare  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
sound  and  idiom.  I  have  supplied  the  accent  above,  nd,  tc 
emphasize  the  difference  between  it  and  ^na.  The  MS.  itsel. 
needs  the  following  corrections.  42.  tarrla  leg.  *t&rla.' 
45.  coimbeiminigh  corrected  by  Editor.  46.  labugud  leg. 
'ledhbadh.'  47.  odugud  I  take  for  a  phonetic  attempt  at 
dthugud=^uathugudh  (cf.  1.  703),  in  accordance  with  the 
pronunciation  of  the  northern  half  of  Ireland,  where  th 
has  sunk  to  the  office  of  a  mere  litera  prolangationis,  instead 
of  representing  a  very  strong  aspirate,  as  in  the  southern 
half.  48.  brirrlig  leg.  *  birling.'  It  is  as  though  a  careless 
English  scribe  should  write  brirrig  for  brig.  60.  Cruadludh- 
badh  leg.  *  cruadhlubadh.'  The  scribe  has  inserted  dh  as 
a  lit.  prolong,  instead  of  using  the  accent.  51.  theagmadh 
(sic)  is  impossible  after  the  conj.  muna,  leg.  teagmadh. 
52.  foiridhin  leg.  'foirithin.'  Here,  again,  local  pron.  sub- 
stitutes dh  for  the  th  which  appears  in  southern  MSS.  be- 
cause it  answers  to  the  pronunciation  of  those  that  wrote 
them.  57.  fana  lanheolaige  MS.  *fana  lanseol.'  leg.  f&  n-a 
lanseol^atM.  58.  ar  in  maithhm  na  n-domhun  MS.  'a  rinn 
maithinis  na  n-domnacA.'  This  name  is  corrupt.  59t  sgeilleag 
leg.  'sgeilg.'  62.  tharba  MS.  'tharbha.'  63.  docuredh  MS. 
*do  cwiredh.'  65.  domain  MS.  *domuin.'  67.  sluaig  MS. 
*%\AuaigJ  68.  chomhchruinniugud  MS.  ^  choxxicYiTuinmugud.* 
73.    tuirrnadar  (sic)  leg.  *  turnadar.'     illathacha  phonetic  for 

*  ildathacAa.'  74.  a  m-bhiadha  leg.  '  a  m-biadha.*  76.  a 
n-dubhchonn  leg.  'a  n-duchann.'  79.  mas  ead  MS.  'maiseadh.* 
81.  iaibart  (very  barbarous)  MS.  *  tabatV^.'     82.  ceithri  MS. 

*  ceitri.*  85.  tigerrne  (sic)  leg.  *  tigerna.'  This  scribe  has  a 
mania  for  doubling  the  letter  r.     92.  iar  corrchnoc,  etc.,  is 
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quite  corriipt.  The  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  Add.  18,946,  a  Yoy 
corrupt  one  of  1821,  throws  light  on  this  as  well  as  on 
several  other  passages  of  Dr.  Meyer's  text.  Having  in  the 
list  of  harbours  and  other  places  mentioned  corrchnocdn  na 
feinne  le  a  rdidhtear  cruach  mangariain  aniu^  it  gives  onr 
passage  thus  :  is  i  ait  ina  raibh  an  tan  sin  ar  mullach  crumck 
mangartain  ina  thromchodla,  94.  cloidhim  (gen.  sing.)  leg. 
*  cloidhem  **  (gen.  pL).  96.  as  eadh  MS.  *  aseadh.'  98. 
dorinnus  (barbarous)  leg.  *do  rinn^s.'  gidh  edh  leg.  *gi(l* 
hedh.'  To  separate  such  words  as  these  and  aseadh  (L  96)  is 
pedantry,  such  as  it  would  be  to  write  H  is  n^t,  105.  »mw 
MS.  *  inar,'  also  Add.  MS.  agus  sinne  indr  mndibhy  i.e.  prep. 
in-^-dr  poss.  pr.  1st  p.  pL,  instead  of  the  Editor's  prep. 
mar,  which  makes  no  sense  here.  Such  a  misreading 
shows  that  one  of  the  commonest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  characteristic  idioms  of  the  language  is  unfamili&r 
to  him.  111.  dealbodhmaid  barb,  for  a  respectable  MS.  of 
any  date ;  a  phonetic  attempt  at  the  colloquial  future  of « 
derivative  verb  in  'igim^  i.e.  dealbhoghamaid  and  deaUo- 
ghaitnid,  1st  p.  pi.  fut.  of  dealbhaighim  *  I  form  or  fashion, 
fr.  dealbh  '  species,*  112.  gairfethid  (expanded  by  Editor) 
is  too  archaic,  leg.  ^  gairjidy  where,  perhaps,  he  has  mistaken 
an  accent  over  the  last  i  for  the  mark  of  abbreviation. 
beanfed  leg.  '  beanfaid.'  114.  mairbhfid/iar,  phonetic  attempt 
at  a  colloquial  fut.  pass,  of  fnarbhaim  *  I  kill,'  peculiar  to 
certain  districts.  118.  do  ghiabha,  barbarous  oflspring  of 
scribal  slovenliness:  leg.  'do  ghebhaidh,'  *do  gheubhaidb, 
or  *do  gheobhaidh.'    /a  rit  leg.  *farit,'  recte/flr^ra/.    122.  A 

■ 

ris  leg.  *  faris,'  recte /arra?^.  124.  gusain  maidhin  leg.  'gnsitt 
maighin.'  cf.  Notes,  p.  72,  1.  7.  126.  oirrleac  (no  suci 
word)  leg.  '  oirleach.'  130.  imgan  leg.  *  imgoin.'  132.  tf^* 
lamha  a  n-aitheda  leg.  'urlaidhe  a.na\ihnidh.*  134.  acofM^^ 
ar  chathbharr  leg.  *  a  comrac  an  chathbhairr.'  154.  "» 
tide  leg.  'ni  thic/w(//i.'  166.  da  n-dheachair  leg.  *dd  n-deac- 
hair.'  157.  tuiti  is  impossible.  159.  licean  leg.  'licean. 
This  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  ignoranoe 
of  pronunciation  has  led  the  Editor  to  mistake  the  accent 
over  the  «',  answering  to  the  dot  of  the  Roman  type  an<* 
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written  character,  for  the  long  accent.  He  has  discovered 
a  new  and  alarming  method  of  mettre  les  points  sur  les  i, 
which  affects  the  Irish  reader  as  e.g.  Invincible  imagination 
would  an  English  one.  160.  tabhradh  leg.  '  tabAair.'  tabh-^ 
radh  is  not  the  imper.  pass.,  but  3rd  p.  sing,  iraper.  act., 
and  what  is  needed  here  is  the  2nd  p.  imper.  act.  167. 
urrmaihneach  leg.  '  urmaisneach.'  168.  trio  leg.  '  trid.* 
169.  arar-teilgedh  is  quite  inadmissible,  leg.  (in  a  text  of 
this  sort)  *  ar  ar  teilgedh.'  170.  faisin  leg.  '  fai  sin.* 
174.  CO  fuideadh  barb.,  leg.  '  co  fuigeadh.*  175.  co  con- 
deuchainmi,  dele  co,  leg.  '  co  n-deachainnsi.'  176.  slani- 
ddhe  leg.  '  slanice.'  180.  a  n-gheill,  impossible  ;  leg.  *  a 
n-geilL'  184.  tainic  leg.  '  t&inic'  194.  Jian  MS.  *  lian.* 
195.  iaraidh  leg.  'iarraidh.'  200.  treithibh  MS.  'treitibh,' 
leg.  ireitellibh.  Add.  MS.  reads  ina  d-taoiseachaibh  troighlethna. 
202.  malachghairbha  barb.,  leg.  '  malagharbha,'  as  rightly- 
written  and  pronounced  to  the  present  day.  203.  craebghlasa 
MS.  'craebhghlasa,'  as  now  pronounced  in  S.  of  Ireland.  206. 
thulganacha  (sic)  leg.  *  tulg&nacha.'  208.  ar  barr  makes  no 
sense,  leg.  with  Add.  MS.  '  tar  bdrr.'  212.  do  tharraing  is 
3rd  p.  sing,  praet.,  and  not  the  n.  of  act.,  which  is  needed 
here :  leg.  do  tharrang,  213.  alechtainn  leg.  '  slechtfainn.* 
214.  treinfer  involves  this  error,  '  salutarunt  omnis  fortis 
homo';  MS.  'trein  fir  uili*  =  'omnes  fortes  homines.' 
216.  gurabh  (sic)  leg.  *  gurab.'  217.  a  n-gheill  leg.  *  a 
n-geilL'  219.  slechtain  e^  no  sense,  MS.  '  slechtaine.'  fein 
leg.  *f(6in.'  221.  derrna  MS.  'derna.'  da  ciirp  am  .%.  a 
croicinn  (sic)  leg.  Ma  curp  a  medhon  a  croicinn.'  Here  .  t. 
'=.edhony  not  in  sense  but  in  sound :  it  is  as  though  one  wrote 
h^z=zhand  (cf.  1.  573).  225.  Dhanann  leg.  'Danann.'  231. 
Tuaithe  (gen.  sing.)  leg.  '  tuath '  (gen.  pi.).  234.  dobh  (no 
such  word),  leg.  *dob.'  237.  Daghdha  leg,  'Daghda.'  timsoch 
did  (no  such  words)  leg.  '  timsochaid.'  238.  Sith  Bhan  Finn 
OS  Feimeanmuidh  leg.  ^  sidh  na  m-ban  finn  os  Feimean- 
muigh.'  245.  gura  leg.  *  gur.'  247.  a  ra  bhadar  (im- 
possible) leg.  *a  rabhadar.'  251.  aleatha  leg.  'sleagha.' 
254.  clomraighi  leg.  *  claenraidhe.'  263.  Chnuic  an  Dois  leg. 
*  chnuic  na  n-os '  (a  very  well-known  hill  in  the  co.  Cork, 


tha.'     bt>mm.'h6m,'] 

line,  where  beim  is  pri 

leg.  'osnadh.'    309.  am 

cmithach  (sic)  is  forme 

{cimha)  'a  gift,'  which 

'  cuma '  {cumha)  (grief,  e 

(ic  chur  (sic)  leg.  'cur.' 

(nom.)  leg.  '  mochsoluis 

Scribe  was  confounding 

barb,   and   unpronounca 

feitheamh  MS.    '  gud   tf« 

transported  and  has  no  , 

eamh,'  and  dele  apostropl 

cairn  (gen.)  kg.   'earn' 

414.  /aider  leg.  « fuiger/ 

thacha.'    422.  na  cleanrat 

'na  claenrdtha  siar.'    4i 

cuidh  leg. '  cuich.'    440.  d 

leg.  '  anois.'     462.  abair  ] 

leg.  'c^in.'     466.  fa  n-dhe 

leg.^  'sul.'     479.  mdidi  leg 

sat.'     coimneart  (nom.)  lee 

'rod.'    485.  im/ilibh  (sic)  i 

Ctrbam  .  i .  mora  romoir  rt 

r.  r.'  (cf.  1.  221).     486. 
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in-biadh/  545.  thucar  leg.  *  tucthar.'  554.  taebhiheaS' 
eaighi  (sic)  would  in  the  South  of  Ireland  be  written  (as 
there  correctly  pronounced)  taebhtheaacaighthe  (cf.  1.  560), 
part,  pass.,  formed  after  the  manner  of  derivative  verbs 
in  'igim  from  taebhtheascaim,  and  colloquially  used  in- 
stead of  the  regular  form  teasdha.      555.    So  mughaighiz=. 

*  mughaighthe.'  563.  maighhlighi  is  nonsense,  leg.  '  m6ir- 
shl^ibhe,'  a  stock  expression  in  the  tales.  569.  do  fiarfaig 
(cf.  1.  25).  573.  a  medhout  etc.,  should  have  given  the  key 
to  abbreviation  at  1.  221.  597.  nach  fail  ac  fa  inncatha 
aca  leg.  *  acfainn  catha.'  604.  iaiseadh  leg.  '  taiseach.' 
608.  ar  dil  arsainnti  dibh  leg.  '  ar  dil  dr  sainnti  dibh.' 
612.  lamha  (nom.  pi.)  leg.  M&imhe'  (gen.  sing.).  632.  gair 
acaifUeach  MS.  '  gaira  cainteach,'  with  punctum  delens  under 
final  a  of  gaira.  There  is  no  such  word  as  acainteach. 
637.  ina  ra  bhadar  again  MS.  *  inarabhadar,*  leg.  ina  rabha'^ 
dar,  as  spoken  to  this  day.  Editor's  reading  is  quite  im- 
possible. 639.  leg.  *eachlach  url&ir.'  640.  comlann  (nom.) 
MS.  *comlainn'  (gen.).  645.  ferrlamha  (sic)  leg.  'ferl&irahe.' 
655.  do  dheidhmilid  (dat.  sing.)  MS.  Mo  deidhmhi Wezti ' 
(dat.  pL).  663.  reachtaignedh  (a  cpd.  subst.  in  the  nom.) 
MS.  '  reacht  aignu/^'  (nom.  and  dep.  gen.).     664.  beth  MS. 

*  bedh,'  in  mod.  orthography,  g&  bh^eadh.  665.  fainmum  (a 
word  which  the  editor  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  omitting  to 
translate)  leg.  fa  nim  urn  (recte  im).  667.  iairgsin  (sic) 
is  not  the  right  word  here,  leg.  '  tairisei^.'  669.  The 
full  stop  at  the  end  of  this  line  shows  at  once  that  the 
structure  of  the  passage  has  been  entirely  misunderstood. 
The  sentence  ends  with  curata.  A  new  one  begins  at  '  ocim 
ar  n-easbaid.'  675.  menmneach  barb.,  leg.  *menmnach.' 
679.    ligedh    (3rd    p.    sing,   imper.,   or    praet.    pass.),   MS. 

*  Mgidh '  (2nd  p.  pi.  imper.),  mistranslated  accordingly. 
681.  lesa  ra  bhadar  MS.  *les  arabhadar'  leg.  kU  a  rabhadar. 
690.  ro  machtaighedar  (they  contemplated)  MS.  '  ro  inpsaig- 
hedar '  (they  attacked).  700.  fuilangthi  barb.,  leg.  'fulang- 
thi.'  The  scribe  has  mixed  up  the  mod.  coUoq.  fuilingim 
with  the  older  fulangaim  (I  suffer),  dilann  (mod.  diolann)  is 
the  pres.  of  habit  of  dilaim^  diolaim  (I  pay,  sell,  etc.) ;  leg. 


^ 
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dilefin,  mod.  dileanri,  gen.  sing,  of  dile  (deluge).  705.  ik 
leg.  *  do.'      716.    beannacht   (nom.)   leg.  *  beannachtan,'  or 

*  beannachta/  (gen.).  723.  urrcar  MS.  *  urcar.'  gur  cur^ 
ais  ana  bhel,  entirely  senseless,  so  that  the  translation  is  a 
mere  guess  founded  on  the  context.  MS. '  gur  c^rtamais  ana 
bhel.'    724.  aidhche  (sic)  leg.  *aighthe.'    743.  geilide  (eic)!^. 

*  geilte ' ;  faelcon  (gen.  sing.)  MS.  *  faelcom  '  (nom.  pL). 
760.  einidh  leg.  *  einigh.'  761.  doghen  MS.  *  do  ghQi.' 
762.  CO  roistir  will  not  do.  The  scribe,  mistaking  Ist  pers. 
sing.  conj.  of  the  deponent  verb  for  a  passive,  inserted  tbe /, 
which  in  his  time  was,  as  now,  characteristic  of  the  latter; 
leg.  CO  rofser.  773.  cinnfedh  (sic)  is  not  the  1st  p.  sing,  foi; 
leg.  '  cinnfed.'  treasan  leg.  *  tresan.'  782.  dt  na  roim  MS. 
'  dhia  roim*  The  editor  has  split  dina^  gen.  sing,  of  & 
into  di  (prep.)  and  nd  (conj.).  782.  iaid  (sic)  evidently  re- 
sults from  scribal  carelessness.  It  cannot  be  construed  here. 
787.   inna  n-enchath  MS.  *ni  nanenchath.'     796.   dont\\^' 

*  don  ti.'  800.  chuididhis  MS.  '  chuidi^Ais.'  810.  noAaf 
tana  silcur  na  tragha  MS.  '  nochar  t&  asilcur  na  tragha,'  etc 
The  editor  extends  id  to  tana  (thin),  and  translates  '  thidfr, 
which  seems  arbitrary.  I  would  read  nochar  tiuga  ^off 
nd  tragha  o  n-a  fearaib  na  faenluighi,  822.  an  dama  fer  no 
an  treas/ear,  why  separate  the  one  numeral  and  join  tie 
other  P  828.  ar  is  (where  the  translation,  shows  that  w 
has  been  taken  for  the  conjunction  of  same  force  as  oif, 
uair ;  and  is  for  the  verb,  which  is  impossible  here), 
MS.  *aris,'  which  should  have  the  comma  after  it.  The 
tr.  is  guesswork.  Neither  editor  nor  any  one  else  could 
parse  the  text  as  printed.  833.  fuilt  leg.  *fuilt.*  838. 
cedh  leg.  '  c^d.'  868.  billi  leg.  '  builli.'  871.  dighaingcch  i« 
coined  after  the  analogy,  I  presume,  of  acfaingeack  fr. 
ac/aing,  leg.  'dighainn.*  872.  ceartberathach  leg.  'ceart* 
breathach.'  Editor  renders  '  whose  is  the  birthrigUl  » 
desperate  shot  at  a  desperate  word,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
fancied  connection  between  the  syl.  ber  and  the  verb  beriin  (I 
bring  forth).  The  true  reading='n;^A/^ot*«  in  his  judgments* 
884.  nir  becan  ni  leg.  *  nir  bee  an  ni.'  885.  geatnoidehe  leg* 
*gamoidche.'     The  first ='^^m  night/  which  has  not  much 
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meaning,  and   the   latter =*tri/j^^r'«   nighty    which   is   quite 
intelligible.     887.    do   bhan-   leg.    '  do   bhainfedh/   or   *  do 
bheanfadh.'     888.  bheim  is  impossible,  leg.  *  beim  ' ;  each  im 
cosnamh  an  talman,  leg.  *  ac  imcosnamh  na  talman.'     Talamh 
(earth)  is  of  both  genders  in  the  mod.  lang.,  gen.  m.  an 
ialaimh,  gen.  f.  na  talman.     Editor  gives  the  gen.  f.  with 
masc.   art.     890.   anmainniugud,  a  phonetic  attempt,  which 
ought  to  have  been  explained  in  the  ind.  verb. ;  leg.  anb/ain- 
niugud.     In  these  two  forms  b/  {bhf)  and  m  (tnh)  alike =m? 
(approximately),  but  the   scribe  disguises  the  root   of  the 
word,  which  is  fann  (weak).     894.  leidhead,  another  barb, 
arising  out  of  the  weakened  th;   leg.  *leithead,'  pron.  two 
short  syll.     907.    iachtac  leg.   '  iachtach.'     914.    ca  fear  de 
leg.  *ca  fearrde'  (/<?ar=vir,/(?fliT= melius).     923.  is  mor  na 
thu  leg.  *  is  mo  n&  thu,'  i.e.  major  quam  tu,  instead  of  magnus 
quam  tu  as  printed.     932.  acht  ge  dho  leg.  *acht  gidhedh  do.' 
939.  a  bos  leg.  *abhos'  (=a  bhf  us),  as  common  a  word  as 
there  is  in  the  spoken  language.     960.  mhe  leg.  *  ra^.'     962. 
tainic  snaithi  mo  saegal  leg.  *  tairnic  sndithe  mo  saej^ail  (cf.  1. 
1021).     Here  editor  reads  a  nom.  instead  of  a  gen.     970.  ar 
aengrian  leg.  'araen  grian,'  quite  a  diff.  meaning.     972.  eala- 
than   na  fian  Eirenn   is   impossible,   leg.    '  ealathanna  lian 
Eirenn,'    which   is  merely  incorrect ;   recte  ealadhna  fiann 
Eirenn.      974.    bhean  leg.   *bean.'      976.  fainne  (adj.   gen. 
sing,  fem.),  leg.   'fanna'   (nom.  pi.  m.  and  f.).      gos  aird 
(sic)  leg.  *6s  dird.'     977.  an  cJwir  leg.  'an  chorr'  (according 
to  mod.  usage,  which  makes  no  ace.),  or  choirr,  the  old  ace. 
Cor  and  corr  are  quite  different  words,  and  not  interchange- 
able,    a  dha  leg.  *  a  da,'  corr  being  fem.     979.  dobeiridh-san, 
impossible,  leg.  *  do  beiredhsan.'*     don  chuir  ra  sineadh,  how 
would  the  editor  parse  this  P     leg.  '  don  chuirr  a  sineadh.' 
980.    ar  aSn    leg.   *  araen.'      Ocon  fiadh  allaid=. penes   (or 
aptui)   cervum  agrestem  (for  Jiadh,  primarily  a  wild  animal, 
has  long  been  practically  restricted  to   the  sig.  of  deer)  : 
leg.   on  coinfiadh    aliaid—per  to   KvvoOrjpiov   agreste   (if    I 
may  coin  a  Greek  cpd.),  i.e.  the  /or,  with  which  we  have 
to  do  here.     984.  on  chonc  is  out  of  the  question,  leg.  '  on 
chnoc.'    993.  is  trenchainid,  there  is  no  cpd.  here,  it  could  not 
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be  constraed ;    leg.    ^  is  tr^n   chainid.'      998.    is  edh  MS. 
'isedh.'      999.    luinnceadh   (sic)   I   can   make  nothing   of, 
whether  as  to  form  or  meaning,  and  would  read  *  luinnceach? 
1002.  sinnach  dhali  (sic)  leg.  ^sinnach  dha  li.'     1003.  an  tas 
(sic),  rather  leg.  'an  t-s^is.*     1004.    damh  an  Droma  Zeis 
MS.  *  damhan  droma  leis '  (leg.  damhdn).      Editor  has  here 
bisected  the  n.  damhdn  atid  turned  the  derivative  syll.  at  the 
end  into  the  def.  art.  in  a  place  where  it  is  inadmissible. 
1008.  doni  MS.  'do  ni.'    1013.  mac  na  mhna  (sic)  leg.  'mna.' 
1016.  doni  tonn  thragha  (sic)  re  iraigh  MS.  '  do  ni,*  and  leg. 
*tragha.'      1017.  segha  (sic)  leg.  'seghda.'      1020.  doni  an 
tonn  'sa  traigh  is  theas  MS.  *  do  ni  an  tonnsa  traighis  theaa.' 
Here  the  demonstrative  particle  ««=so  has  been  taken  for 
*8a\   the   short  colloquial  form   of  w«»,   i.e.   the  def.  art 
and  prep,  in  combined,  while  traighis^  the  relative  of  tm- 
ghim   (I  ebb),  has  been  bisected  and  its  first  part  turned 
into  a  noun,  traigh  (strand).     There  then  remains  i%  theai, 
which   editor  gives  up.      1022.   MS.    misdide   mo  ghne  re 
feas  leg.  *misde  ^  mo  ghne  re  feas.'     misdide z^^  m\9di  die/ 
where  the  dh  is  merely  a  colloquial  interpolation  to  aToid 
hiatus,  and  has  no  grammatical  signification  whatever.    This 
use  of  dh  is  characteristic  of  the  North.     1024.  donid  MS. 
'  do  nid.'     1025.  leg.  '  nocha  n-fuil.'     1026.   sceil  (sic)  but 
leg.  *  sciath.*     1028.  a  hedin,  impossible  accentuation.    1029. 
doni  MS.  'do   ni.*      1032.    nochan  fuil  MS.  'nocha  nfuil.' 
1034.  a  sciath  Idghaidh  ro  gheis  :  this  is  a  very  lame  line  to 
find  in  close  proximity  to  an  Excursus  on  Old  Irish  MefriCy 
especially  as  the  MS.  reads  quite  correctly:   'a  sciath  alo- 
ghaidh  ro  gheis.*     The  poem  being  very  short,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  print  the  whole  of  it   here  correctly,  and  as  the 
language  is  quite  modern,  the  modem  orthography  is  adopted 
and  accents  given.    The  lines  are  disposed  and  poioted  accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  usage  : 

1.  G^isidh  cuan  :  &rdbhuinne  ruadh  rinn  dha  bharc  : 

b&dhadh  laoich  locha  dh&  chonn  :  isedh  chaoineaa  tonn 
re  tr&cht : 

2.  Luinnceach  corr  :  a  seisceann  droma  dha  thr^an  : 

sisi  g&  buaidhreamh  do  bhi  :  sionnach  dhd  U  ar  ti 
a  h-^an  : 
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3.  Truagh  an  t-8^is  :  do  ghni  damh&n  droma  l^is  : 

marbh  eilit  droma  Bileann  :  g^isidh  damh  dileann  d& 
h-6is  : 

4.  Truagh  an  fhaoidh  :  do  ghnI  an  smolach  a  n-druim 

chaoin  : 
agus  ni  neamhthruaighe  an  sgol :  do  ghni  an  Ion  a 
leitir  laoigh  : 

5.  Is  saoth  Horn  :  b&s  an  laoich  ro  luidheadh  liom  : 

mac  na  mn&  6  dhoire  dh&  dhos  :  bheith  anos  is  tros(P) 
f&  a  chionn  : 

6.  Traagh  an  gh&ir  :  do  ghni  tonn  tr&gha  re  tr&igh  : 

OS  adbath  fear  seaghdha  saor  :  saoth  liom  Gael  do 
dhul  na  dh&il : 

7.  Truagh  an  tres  :  do  ghni  an  tonnsa  thr&igheas  theas  : 

mise  ro  thairnig  mo  r6  :  misde  6  mo  ghne  re  feas  : 

8.  Ceatha  troma  :  do  ghnid  tonna  tulcha  I^is  : 

mise  nocha  n-f  uil  mo  mhaoin  :  6  ro  mhaoidh  an  sgiath 
ro  gh^is  : 

9.  Marbh  an  gh^is  :  dubhach  a  heoin  d&  h-^is  : 

mor  do  ghni  domheanma  dhamh  :  an  doghra  do  ghabh 
an  gh^is  : 
10.  Bo  b&idheadh  Gael  mac  Criomhthuinn  :  nocha  n-fuil 
mo  mhaoin  da  eis  : 
is  mor  triath  do  thuit  le  a  l&imh  :  a  sgiath  a  16  gh&idh 
do  gh^is  : 

Variants  from  Egerton  149. 

-1^0  the  Irish  reader  nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  merits 
*  this  MS.  To  the  English  reader  it  is  impossible  to  give 
^  idea  of  its  utter  worthlessness,  for  to  compare  its  ortho- 
'^pby  and  composition  with  that  of  the  Yellowplush  Papers 
^ould  be  a  grave  injustice  to  Thackeray's  immortal  hero, 
^^%  at  any  rate,  always  makes  himself  intelligible.  Here 
'®  have  whole  sentences  consisting  of  words  that  do  not 
^t  at  all,  and  in  many  instances  no  knowledge  of  the 
i^guage  will  suffice  even  to  guess  at  the  meaning.  The 
'8.  is  of  the  year  1828,  evidently  slowly  and  laboriously 
Htten  by  one  altogether  unfamiliar  with  the  character,  and 

PhU.  Tram.  18S6-6.  41 
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(in  the  absence  of  evidence  other  than  this)  ignorant  of  the 
language. 

line  2.  fdr  an  domhain  mhoir  leg.  '  forsan  domhan  mhor/ 
Here  we  have  a  gen.  after  a  prep,  that  needs  the  ace.  The 
most  illiterate  speaker  in  Ireland  could  not  make  this  mis- 
take. The  editor  is  responsible,  for  the  MS.  has  dom.,  so  he 
had  his  choice.  3.  darbh  MS. '  dar  ha  *  (recte).  10.  do  cuireadh 
(prsDt.  pass.)  MS.  *do  cuiredar'  (3rd  p.  pi.  praet.  act.)  con- 
traction =ar  mistaken  for  aspirate  here.  16.  saindireach  MS. 
'soinndireach.'    16.  seolda  MS.  ^seolta.'    19.  na  mdrgur.    MS. 

reads  *  na  m6r  .g.*=«fl  mdrfhairrge  (of  the  great  sea).  This 
contraction,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  rebus,  is 
founded  upon  the  names  of  the  letters  r  and  g,  and  ocean 

V*  IT 

again  at  1. 2 1,  where  MS.  reads  na  g  (recte ^),  and  editor  prints 
na  gur  without  italics,  note,  or  comment,  murmhaoiteae  MS. 
*mearmhaoiteac[h].*  20.  wwrflfAwftAcacA  MS.  ^murdhubhflcPi]/ 
which  is  the  living  word  for  *  a  mermaid,'  in  some  localities 
at  all  events.  24.  taoibhf  ...  a  MS.  *  taoibhfliuc[h]a,'  cf. 
Rawl.  1.  44,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  guide.  29.  coimSad- 
eadha  (does  not  exist),  MS.  ^coim^adtha*  (dele  h).  32.  tnac 
mairne  MS.  'moime.'  38.  feair  MS.  'feoir.*  43.  Cm 
dorn  MS.  *cuan  d6r*  (recte),  i.e.  the  well-known  harbour  of 
Olandore  in  the  co.  Cork.  Here  editor  has  read  dor  (chm) 
for  ddr.  45.  Maoinne  (which  is  not  a  name  at  all)  MS. 
*m&ine'  (a  very  common  one).  50.  aodha  deaj'g  leg,  'aodh 
dearg,*  i.e.  Huffo  Rufm.  The  printed  text  makes  it  Sugonii 
Rufm,  somewhat  of  a  false  concord.  59.  sednchoiU  MS. 
*  seanchoill,'  in  which  dele  one  w.  Seanchoill  means  OW- 
woody  while  8ednchoill=  Johammwald.  60.  begh  MS.  *beg/ 
63.  landara  MS.  *  eandara.*  67.  iar  soin  MS.  *iar  soin,'  both 
wrong,  leg.  iar  sain,  68.  adubert  MS.  'adubt,*  shoold  be 
extended  adubairt  in  so  modern  a  text.  70.  sinn  ndr  mndibh 
ought  to  have  prevented  the  serious  misreading  at  L  105  of 
Rawl.  71.  trtur  .t.  MS.  *  triur  .i.'  should  have  presented  no 
difficulty  :  leg.  triur  inghean.  73.  dealbhochdmh^  a  truly 
portentous  figment  of  the  scribe.  Any  editor,  however,  who 
lets  such  a  thing  pass  must  divide  the  blarae:  leg. 
dealbhdcham.    74.  fdnuis  (sic)  leg.  ^sanaise.'    75.  sluaidh  (pL) 
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MS.  'slaadli'  (sing.)  leg.  sluagh.  77.  ceathar  MS.  *ceath- 
rar  *  =i/our  persons,  78,  teassadh  MS.  '  teas  *  =  teacht. 
81.  claoidhimh  MS.  '  claoWA^amh.*  85.  niorbh  fusaide  MS. 
'  nior  bhfosaide.'  100.  agm  an  Usleigh^  etc.,  gives  no 
sense  whatever  as  printed.  MS.  ^  agus  an  t-^Ieigh  na  l&imll 
dheis  agus  tug  buille  don  craoisicc  dionnsaighe  (sic)  builg 
na  luithrighe/  etc.  The  *na  shows  that  the  editor  mistook 
the  genitive  of  the  def.  art.  f.  sing,  for  in  (prep.)  +  a  pos. 
pron.y  and  'luithrighe*  (gen.)  for  liiithrigh  (dat.).  Here 
the  th  is  inserted  as  a  lit.  prolong.,  the  correct  form  being 
lUireach  (lorica).  103.  eomhurtha  leg.  *  comrac.'  108.  boi  is 
too  archaic  for  this  text,  and  is,  besides,  grammatically 
impossible  here:  MS.  'ba,'  which  is  right.  110.  iomusa  leg. 
'iomthusa.'  112.  dd  MS.  'de*=rftitn^.  As  printed,  the 
text  ruBs  thus :  '  it  was  Finn's  constant  custom  whenever  he 
despatched  any  gods  whatsoever  to  collect  intelligence,'  etc. 
Substitute  'any  man'  (hominem),  and  you  have  the  reading 
of  the  MS.  da  leg.  'dmo.'  113.  for  MS.  'f'=f^in.  114. 
go  ni  fedrr  de  a  tn-blas  MS.  '  go  mfe&rrde  a  m-blas.'  116. 
mar  a  rd  bhadar  MS.  'mar  a  r&bhadar,'  right,  but  dele 
accent.  124.  brdg  na  righthez^' the  shoe  of  the  wrists,'  a 
curious  nomen  loci :  leg.  bnigh  righ,  a  well-known  little  town 
and  riEiilway  station  in  the  co.  Limerick,  called  in  English 
Bruree^^*  the  king's  fort.'  134,  chugham  is  the  southern 
colloquial  form  of  the  prep,  co  with  pron.  1st  p.  sing.,  recte 
*  chugam ' :  leg.  chum,  3rd  p.  sing,  praet.  act.  of  cumaim  (I 
form,  fashion).  138.  agus  ram  MS.  *  eadram.'  144.  biadh, 
impossible  here:  MS,  ^hudhZ  145.  feaira  leg.  'fe&rrde.' 
150.  me  MS.  *  m^.'  151.  treasf  (sic)  leg.  *  trasna,'  colloquial 
form  of  tarsna.  154.  t-amh  (does  not  exist)  MS.  *  tw^amh,'  a 
local  form  of  the  prset.  pass,  of  iugaim  (I  give),  leg.  tugadh. 
162.  bha  MS.  '  ba.'     163.  cordn  leg,  *  coradh,'  gen.  of  cora 

m 

(a  weir),  cordn  is  an  illspelt  corrdn  (sickle).  174.  freagrds 
leg.  *forf6gras,'  cf.  1.  184.  175.  mumain  MS.  'mumh — .* 
Editor  expands  contraction  into  dat.  instead  of  gen.  178.  a 
g-caith  nd  ndch  tabhrain  MS.  is  defective  here :  leg.  '  a 
gcath  n&  [a  g-comlann]  nach  tabharfainn.'  182.  biadh 
MS.  'hadh.'     183.   da  MS.  'do.'     190.   dana  leg.  'dana.' 
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193.   seimhar  a  dhd,  what  does  seimhar  mean  P     MS.  ^  s^imh 
ar  a   dho/      200.    diomhaoidheach   barb.,    leg.    *  diombuid- 
heach.'      220.    ro  thdibsigheadh  leg.    ^  ro   taidbbsiglieadli' 
(pwBt.   pass.).      221.  a  muini  ghkl  MS.    'a  munigliil/  leg: 
*a  muinil*  (pL  of  muinedl  *neck').     223.  nim  MS.  *iiimh.' 
233.  anmhaith  MS.  '  an  mhaith.'      238.  do  chdmhghearadut 
cardigeacha  leg.  '  do  chomhghdireadar  carraigeacha  '  (collo({. 
pi.  of  carraig).     239.  dheandch  leg.  'dh^anach.'     244.  agn 
4  beo  MS.  'agus  i  iein  beo/  which  quite  alters  the  sense. 
Here  we  have  another  rebus  in  the  form  of  J,  with  a  long 
accent  over  e,  which  being  read  off  gives  ifi  n  (=^  under  «) 
=^  fi^in.    271.-  ar  an  gabhan  MS.  *ar  angabhan/  leg.  ar  anga- 
Maw[n].     279.  cdmhrach  MS.  *  comhf '  leg.  comhrac.    293. 
nior  hasduigh  leg.  *  nior  theasdaigh.'     296.  cdruidhe  (sic)  leg. 
*  coraide.'     297.  an  ti  do  mharbh  Vathar  i.e.  *  is  qui-  occidit 
tui  patris  *  for  *  he  that  killed   thy  father.'     leg.    faihair, 
307.   d^drduig   MS.   *d'6rduig   an    t-ardrigh/   which  alters 
the  sense,     309.  thddhaih  MS.  '  thadhaigh/  which  is  quite 
bad  enough :  leg.  thatdhg,  gen.  of  tadhg  (Teigue  pr.  n.).   325. 
do  chuireadh  (3rd  p.  sing,  praet.  of  habit)  MS.  *  do  chuireaiir ' 
(3rd  p.  pi.  prsBt.).     332.  tdngadh  (no  such  word)  leg  '  tinac' 
334.  amuain  (2nd  p.  sing,  imperat.  of  smuainim  *  I  consider, 
muse ')  gives  no  sense  here  :  MS.  reads  ™,  i.e.  *  m  ar  « '  (=«» 
upon    s)  =  imreaa,       iorusbail   MS.    *  iorusba,'    meant  for 
'  uireasba.'     336.    iadhaime  MS.  *  ^adrwime/  recte  iadtruim 
(lightness).     Here  again  the  r  abbreviation  has  been  mis- 
taken for  the  aspirate.     372.  no  go  g-cinneamh  ar  leg. '  no  go 
g-cinneabh  air  * ;  this  is  the  O.I.  fut.  cinniub.     378.  trdmitlln 
^/o^A,  unintelligible  but  for  context:  leg.  'trommhuUachtighe.' 
391.  carann  Fiachradh  leg. '  camn  &^chTeich.'    S95.  cnoc  bain- 
leacach  ba  choir  MS.  '  bachoir/  tr. :  a  hill  abounding  with  tchite 
flagstones  and  awms,  i.e.  covered  with  oaks.     Here  bachoir 
(gen.  of  bachar)  has  been  split  into  a  verb  and  an  adj.  which 
give  no  sense.    400.  do  bhraoin  ghil  nafola  (sic)  is  impossible, 
since  it  is  certain  that  drops  of  blood  are  not  white,  therefore 
leg.  *  do  bhraonghail  na  fola/  i.e.  [filled]  irtVA  the  dripping  of 
blood.    401.    madh  nach  MS.   *mn'=mwwfl.     410.   rmdhne 
leg.  *  ruainne.*     414.  a  mhais  leg.  *  a  mhais.*     419.  ar  edmh- 
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radh  leg.  'an  comhr&dh/  422,  ni  bh-fuil  gnd  da  bh-faidso- 
ghuigheacht  MS.  *  bh-f aidsguidheacht/  leg.  ni  fuil  gnd  da  hh" 
faidsg^aluidheachty  i.e.,  'there  is  no  use  in  making  a  long 
story  about  them.*  The  g  has  a  dot  over  the  middle  of  the 
-y  and  this  Editor  has  taken  for  an  aspirate.  He  does  not 
anywhere  translate  or  explain  the  word  which  he  thus 
arrives  at.  424.  Idnmharhh  (adj.)  MS.  '  l&nmharbAo^A  * 
(prsBt.  pass,).  432.  rddharc  d4  (the  sight  of  God)  MS.  *  de/ 
leg.  *  radharc  d</tne  *  (the  sight  of  man).  434.  tuille  (sic)  is 
nonsense  here,  leg.  tuile  (a  flood). 

The  editor  prints  several  extracts  from  other  MSS.,  and  in 
these  also  he  discards  the  use  of  italics  in  extending  contrac- 
tions ;  neither  does  he  translate  them.  The  omission  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Introduction  and  Notes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Excursus  and  (so-called)  Index  Verborum  in  their  entirety, 
would  have  left  space  for  such  a  translation.  Aided  Finn  I 
have  not  collated  with  the  Bodleian  MS.  Laud  610,  from 
which  it  is  printed,  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the  version  in  Eg. 
1782,  of  which  Editor  professes  to  give  the  principal  variants, 
discloses  a  not  imimportant  oversight  at  the  very  beginning, 
i.e.  Eg.  1782  reads  '  for  easbfliW  ona  muir,'  where  the  printed 
text  (1.  4)  has  only  ./or  easbaid.  Again,  in  ros  raenadh  (1.  74) 
Editor  has  wrongly  divided  rosraetiadh  (as  I  suppose  it  to 
stand  in  his  MS.),  taking  a  to  be  the  infixed  pronoun  instead 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  verb ;  leg.  ro  sraenadhy  where  Eg. 
reads  ro  srdinedh. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Translation,  of  which  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  errors  are  here  set  to  rights, 

Introduci'ion. 

The  Editor  gives  a  precis  of  the  colophon,  not  a  trans- 
lation ;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  since  the  printed  text 
contains  a  misreading  which  involves  a  false  concord  of 
some  magnitude.  It  runs  thus :  *  written  by  Finnlaech  O 
Cathasaigh  for  Sabia,  daughter  of  Teigue  O'Malley,  i.e.  a 
sage  of  a  woman  in  respect  of  wisdom,  hospitality,  chastity, 
«t  reliqua.*     The  editor's  introduction  of  *0   C/mthasaig' 


would  better  evjoy  teiJing  tn 
good  news  he  [the  messen 
better  [to  the  people]  for  l 
self.'  p.  xviii,  1.  8,  *  above 
*over  the  edge  of  the  bay.* 
and  itir  *  earth,  mould/  p 
known  noble  or  ignoble  ai 
they  consist  P  leg.  *  there  i 
between  gentle  and  simple  o 
equal  nobility  as  we  are '  is 
shall  form  a  slender  front  wit 
back,^  leg.  *  I  will  form  my  I 
an  extended  rear  J  p.  xviii,  ] 
arm  but  against  a  prince  or 
has  falleny  the  better  will  ] 
none  of  you  redden  his  ^ai 
tcithf  for  when  the  chief  she 
more  likely  to  follow  him.* 
ful  Eg.  149  ('  thuitfios ')  is  i 
to  '  theithfios*  p.  xviii,  1.  2 
to  fight  whom  I  did  not  ki 
English.  Apart  from  this, 
into  fight  or  fray  but  I  kn 
safety  [or  not].'  p.  xviii, 
with  his  golden  spear.^  In  t 
tioned,  and  drchruinn  is  ignoi 
*  he  made  an  accurate  and  si 
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his  violent  temper.     Here  finlg  (leg.  '  fuilg  *)  is  3rd  p.  sing. 

praet.  oifuilgimy  a  colloquial  form  oifulangaim  (I  suffer),     p, 

xixy  L  20,    '  a  small  apple  or  a  great  uhetstone  might  have 

stood  on  the  top  of  each  hair  of  his/  leg.  *a  little  apple 

or  a  big  sloe  would   have    stuck   upon    the    end    of    each 

individual  hair  of  him.'     This  is  a  stock  phrase  in  the  tales^ 

which  is  here  condensed,  the  hearers  being  supposed  to  know 

all  about  it.     The  idea  is,  that  when  the  divine  afflatus  of 

combat  came  upon  the  hero,  his  hair  bristled  to  the  extent 

that  if  a  sack  of   apples  or  of   sloes  had   been   emptied 

over  him,  not  one  would  have  reached  the  ground.     There 

Was  a  technical  name  for  this  paroxysm,  *  riastradh,^     p.  xix, 

1.  32,  *  there  were  more  of  their  dead  than  of  their  living,* 

leg".  *  their  living  were  more  than  their  dead.'     Slight  as  the 

difference  may  seem  to  be,  the  editor's  version  suffices  to 

show  that  he  misunderstands  the  construction.      Here  the 

prep,  in  da  is  not  do=de,  di,  but  do  itself,     p.  xx,  1.  31, 

*  and  he  [Fergus]  went  through  the  length  of  Erinn,  and 

especially  to  the  house  of  T.  N.'      leg.   *  and  people  were 

discoursing  of  these   hostings   throughout  all   Ireland,   but 

especially  in  the  house  of  T.  N.*     Fergus  did  not  go  at  all, 

he  was  on  board  the  ship.     The  fact  is  the  editor  has  no 

conception  of  the  construction  or  even  of  the  vocables  of  this 

sentence.     Bhadhus  (recte  bhdthas,  and  hence  in  some  MSS. 

^'^is),  and  later  b/iiothas,  are  prset.  pass,  of  verb  subst.  (of 

^Mch  the   pres.  pass,  is  atdthar,  fut.  beidhtear,  and  part. 

i^eceas.  beithte).     That  is  to  say,  the  form  is  passive,  the 

Boeaning  simply  impersonal,  answering  to  that  of  French 

*^d  German  verbs  with  on  and  tnann,     Teacht  tar  is  a  meta- 

P»iorical  expression  of  the  same  order  as  discurrere,  trans* 

currere,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  latter  except  that 

^t  does  not  imply  the  notion  of  haste.     The  equivalent  of  the 

colloquial  English  *  /  often  heard  tell  of  him '  is,  *  m  minic  a 

^f^^aladh  teacht  tairis.' 

Rawl.  B.  487. 

L  19.  '  And  this  was  the  cause  thereof,'  leg.  ^  and  this  was 
Uie  cause  they  had  [for  so  doing],'  quite  a  different  constr. 
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29.  *  proud  henchmen  *  leg.  '  glittering  retinues.*  The 
Editor  throughout  renders  *  teaghlach '  by  *  henchman^*  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect.  The  word  is  derived 
from  teagh  (house)  and  means  household,  from  the  reader's 
household  to  that  of  the  Queen,  and  no  well-regulated  house- 
hold is  entirely  made  up  of  "  henchmen."  As  well  might 
the  word  '  regiment '  be  rendered  by  *  drummers  *  or  ^  captains.' 

33.  so  that  the  white-  leg.  so  that  those  foaming 
skinned   foamy    streams  be-     white-skinned  eddies  in  the 


hind  the  ships  from  the  quick 
rowing  were  like  the  white- 
plumed  froth  on  blue  rivers, 
or  like  the  white  chalk  on 
high  stones,  so  that  .... 
those  ships  over  the  billowy 
main  and  over  the  big  great- 
crested  slow  blue  waves. 


wake  of  the  galleys  from  the 
swift  rowing  were  as  showen 
of  white  feathers  upon  blad 
streams,  or  as  pure  whitewash 
upon  high  castles,  and  those 
ships  made  hawk-like  torrent- 
like  boimds  from  the  shores 
of  the  harbours,  rolling  as 
they  passed  over  the  im- 
petuous angry  surges  of  the 

deluge  uproar,  i.e.  over  the  great-waved  main  and  the  hnge 

big-crested  billows  sullen  and  black. 

The  four  dots  in  the  printed  text  are  scarcely  a  fair 
equivalent  for  what  has  been  omitted.  The  use  of  chch  (a 
stone)  to  denote  a  castle  is  well  known.  Gorm  here  means 
black,  not  blue,  just  as  fear  gorm  means  a  negro,  not  a  blue 
man.     Of  course  it  does  not  mean  absolute  jet  black. 

41.  There  was  no  welcome  leg.  no  cause  for  congratn- 
forsooth  to  him  who  got  the     lation  had  those  whose  lot  it 


service  and  the  attendance  of 
that  angry,  cold  and  deep 
sea,  with  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  of  the  tide,  and  of 
the  strong  blasts  consuming 
their  ....  and  .... 
against  the  vessels,  nor  was 
the  babbling  of  those  .... 
pleasant,  with  the  creaking  of 


was  to  meet  and  make  head 
against  that  fierce  and  cold- 
deep  sea,  such  was  the  force 
of  waves  and  rushing  current 
and  mighty  blast  plying  their 
speech,  their  fury  and  their 
turbulence  against  the  ships. 
Moreover  those  wet-sided  habi' 
tatiofis  (i.e.  vessels)  were  no 
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the  ropes  that  were   lashed 
into  strings,   and  with    the 
buffeting  of  the    masts    by 
the  fierce  winds  that  shivered 
them   severely.      There   was 
not  amongst  them   a  vessel 
that  was  not  shaken  in  its 
ribs,    that    was    not    .... 
broken   its   gear,    ....    in 
its  board,  shaken  in  its  sails, 
rotten  in  its  side,  bruised  in 
its  ...  .,  without  water  in  its 
hold,  ripped  open  in  its  ...  ., 
shattered  in  its  •  .  .  .,  over- 
turned in  its  mast,  severely 
bent  in  its  stays  ....  in  its 
red  canvas,  lacerated  in  its 
boats,   stopped  in    its   swift 
career  by  the  full  gust  of  the 
storm,  if  the  people  of  assist- 
ance and  help  near  them  had 
not  come  to  aid  it. 


suitable  place  for  concersCy  by 
reason  of  the  yards  that  were 
being  flogged  by  ropes,  of  the 
crashing  together  of  the  masts 
with  the  heavy  squalls  that 
shivered  them.  There  was 
not  there  of  them  a  ship  that 
was  not  belaboured,  nor  a 
rudder  that  was  not  carried 
away,  nor  a  prow  that  was 
not  partly  knocked  off,  nor  a 
plank  that  was  not  started, 
nor  a  nail  that  was  not 
loosened,  nor  a  gunwale  that 
was  not  stove  in,  nor  a  galley 
that  was  not  making  water, 
nor  timbers  that  did  not  gape, 
nor  a  craft  that  was  not 
pounded,  nor  a  deck  that  was 
not  pounded,  nor  a  vessel  that 
was  not  put  about,  nor  a 
mast  that  did  not  buckle, 
nor  a  stay  that  was  not 
swinging  in  bights,  nor  tanned 
canvas  that  was  not  split,  nor  a  launch  that  did  not  refuse  to 
keep  her  swift  course  by  stress  of  storm,  save  where 
people  that  could  help  and  lend  them  a  hand  chanced  to 
come  across  them  and  succour  them. 

I  translate  *  them  *  instead  of  *  it  *  at  the  end,  because  in 

• 

this  MS.,  as  in  many  others,  f^=^hf  {hhf)  at  times,  and  the 
closing  words  seem  naturally  to  apply  to  all  the  vessels 
mentioned.  This  passage  is  here  rendered  as  literally  as 
is  compatible  with  its  being  understood  at  all.  There  are 
a  few  doubtful  words  in  it,  thanks  to  the  scribe,  and  that 
he  was  a  man  of  no  care  or  accuracy  is  shown  by  the 
repetition  of  "  tuarcain  "  (to  pound,  batter),  which  tautology 
^  oat  of  all  character  in  a  tale  of  this  kind.     53.   '  weak- 
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ness  on  the  heroes  *  is  good   Hibemo-colloquial   Engliah^ 
but  quite  inadmissible  here.     57.  '  the  slanting  full-sailing 
ships/  leg.  Uhe  ships  utider  their  full  sails  =  in  full  saiL^ 
Here  fdna  of  the  MS.,  which  is  /d  (prep.)  and  n-a  (poai. 
pr.  3rd  p.  pi.  with  prosthetic  n  to  avoid  hiatus)  has  be^ 
taken  for  the  pi.  of  a  supposed  adj.  /an  (sloping).    Fan 
is  a  noun  masc,  meaning  "  a  slope^  a  steep  declivity**  and  its 
deriv.  adj.  is  fdnach^  pi.  fdnacha.      This   error   creating  a 
necessity  for  a  second  adj.,  the  contracted  seol-  has  been 
lengthened  into  seolaige^  intended  for  pi.  of  a  supposed  adj. 
seolachy  of  which,  however,  it  would  be  the  gen.  fem.  sing. ; 
while  in  reality  it  represents  seoltaibh  (dat.  pi.)  or  seolta  (aca 
pi.)  of  seol  (a  sail).     We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the 
uses  oi  fan;  I  will  only  say  that  neither  it  nor  its  adj.  can 
possibly  be  made  to  apply  to  the  heeling  over  of  a  shijv 
or  to   a  ship  at   all  except  in   e.g.   long  le  fdn^  a  vesael 
going,  let  us  say,  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.     Instead  of 
fd  n-a  some  may  prefer    to    read  fa  na   (prep,    and  pi. 
art.)  :    the   matter   is    indifferent.      58.    '  on    the    goodly 
island  of   the  worlds,*   cf.   emend,   to  text.       61.    *  sense- 
less,* leg.  *  irrational.*     76.   'dark  conceits,*  leg.  'melodia.' 
86.  *  Henchmen  *  again,  and  passim.     These  should  be  pen- 
sioned off.     105.  'for  thou  knotcest  that  it  is  not  right  for  thee 
to  redden  thy  arms  on  us,  and  we  women,*  leg.  'for  thou 
hast  worthier  objects  upon  which  to  redden  thy  weapons,' 
etc.,  that  is  the  sense  ;  so  far  as  a  lit..tr.  is  possible  it  is  this, 
*  for  thou  hast  a  direction  in  which  it  would  be  more  just,* 
etc.     Get  up  uses  of  eolus  (knowledge).     107.  'and  none  of 
us  loves  thee  less  than  the  other,*  leg.  *  and  none  of  us  [three] 
loves  the  other  [two]  the  less  on  that  account.'*     Not  the  same 
thing  at  all.     109.  *  make  a  stand  against,*  leg.  '  reach,  get 
up  to.*     111.  *  from  the  stalks  of  ...  .  and  from  the  top  of 
watercress,*  leg.   *of  (=cfe,  ex)    occult   stalks   (= stalks  of 
secret  virtue)  and  of  the  leaves  of  watercress.*     118.  'shall 
obtain  the  same  as  thou*  leg.  *  shall  have  the  same  along  vith 
thee.*     It  is  evident  from  the  printing  of  *fa  rit  *  that  the 
expression   is  not  understood,  leg.  farrat^  also  farrais  and 
farrd  or  farrii  for  fa  ris  and  fa  riu  elsewhere  in  this  text 
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forms  are  not  explained  in  the  grammars  so  far  as  I 

147.    *had  been  true  to  me/  leg.  *  would    [but} 

food  faith  with  me/     151.  'the  day  of  fighting  to- 

with  thee  has  come  for  me/  is  an  abuse  of  the  literal 
islation,  which,  so  far  from  conveying  an  idea  of  the 
iter's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language,  does  quite 
rerse,  while  to  the  future  learner  it  cannot  but  be  a 
ing-block.  Compare  this  :  '  il  se  br&la  la  cervelle^*  tr. 
med  himself  the  brain.'  Is  it  not  better  to  render  *  he 
lis  brains  out'?  Beverse  the  process,  and  try  *i7 
ses  cervelles  dehors'     The  Irish  Id  bdgha  (not  badha)z=i 

of  battle^'  and  its  force  is  that  of  the  Scotch  '  a  day  in 

;  consequently  render  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  do  a 
ighting  for  you'  or,  *  to  lend  you  a  hand'  and  so  forth, 
it  is  not  he  at  all,  0  high  king,  and  if  it  had  been  he 
IS  come,  it  is  not  for  thy  people  that  he  comes/     This 

English,  apart  from  any  question  of  translation, 
ng  asks  :  '  is  it  Oscar  that  is  yonder  P*  Glas  answers: 
by  no  means  he,  0  high  king ;  and  were  it  he,  [then] 
f  thy  people  as  have  escaped  would  not  have  escaped/ 
1  text  agus  da  m^badh  i,  a  d-tdinic  as  dod  mhuintirsi  ni 
ih,  according  to  mod.  orthog.  Here,  amongst  other 
es,    prep,    as    has    been    mistaken    for    the    logical 

as.  We  may  fairly  say  of  this  bit :  n>  autem 
i  tetendit  arcum,  in  incertum  sagittam  dirigens.     178. 

is  a  friend  of  mine  with  the  fleet,'  leg.  *I  have  a 

on  board  the  fleet.'  This  shows  that  the  translator 
ot  know  the  difierence  between  '  atd  cara  agam '  and 
ira  liomJ*  The  subtleties  of  the  Irish  prepositions  are, 
st  others,   an  everlasting  snare    to    our  continental 

I.      189.    *hast  thou  got  tidings P'     This  is 

question,  but  an  exclamatory  assertion.  191.  *  if  they 
preserve  our  lives,'  leg.  *  if  they  should  find  (or  catch, 
rtake)  us  alive.'  197.  'ten  times  twenty  fists  of  a 
a  height ' — truly  a  tall  fellow.  He  "  shrinks  in  the 
ig,"  however,  for  leg.  *  a  score  and  ten  fijsts  of  man.' 
and  the  fierce  heroes  attacked  each  other  in  their  firm- 
rough-skinned,  broad-footed,  strong-tailed  •  .  .  .  .  that 
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were  strong  below.*  Here  tlie  idiom,  not  reproducible  in 
English  or  in  German,  baffles  the  editor.  It  is  something 
akin  to  the  Fr.,  e.g.  *  il  se  battit  en  h^ros,*  which  one  would 
not  like  to  render  *  he  fought  in  hero.*  Our  passage  should 
run  thus :  ^  then  those  fierce  warriors  attacked  each  other, 
proving  themselves  champions  tough  of  rib,  cruel  as  the  u?ave, 
broad  of  foot,  of  manlf/  vigour,  solidly  planted.*  Tdrr  (n. 
fem.)  does  not  mean  either  back  or  tally  but  belly ^  and  in  a 
certain  category  of  ideas,  the  lower  part  of  it  (cf.  uses  of 
inguen).  Tdirrgheal  is  a  frequent  ep.  of  the  salmon.  Cf.  the 
first  salmon  you  meet,  and  mark  which  is  the  whiter,  his 
belly  or  his  back.  In  3  Ir.  Ql.  p.  78, /o  a  thdirr  is  most 
expressive  and  concise,  representing  the  "  haughty  leper " 
on   his   belly  along  the  cow's   back.      *  Broad-footed  *  and 

*  strong-foundationed*  mean  that  it  was  not  easy  to  knock 
them  down.  221.  *of  his  body  forsooth,  to  wit,  of  his  skin/ 
leg.  *of  his  body  in  the  midst  of  his  skin.'  237.  *and  [he 
will]  gather  the  Tuatha  De  Danand  to  us,'  leg.  '  and  the  T. 
D.  D.  will  gather  together  to  us,'  with  verb  in  pL  244 
'leman'  must  retire  with  'henchmen.'     251.   *  heavy,'  leg. 

*  bulky.'  256.  dele  'the  salmon-leap,  etc.,'  which  is  out 
of  O'D.  Sup.  and  should  not  appear  in  the  text,  or  indeed  in 
the  book  at  all.     273.  '  arise '  is  wrong  here,  it  means  simply 

*  go.'  277.  *  announce  battle  from  them,'  leg.  *  for  them.' 
287.  '  Oscar  of  the  great  routs.*  Editor  must  surely  see  that 
this  cannot  be  so.  There  is  a  defect  in  the  MS.  here,  and 
the  verb  is  missing,  but  the  phrase  occurs  in  full  at  L  477 
and  Eg.  1.  240  ;  leg.  *  Oscar  made  a  desperate  charge.'    288. 

*  through  a  narrow  thin  rock,'  leg.  *  through  a  close  narrow 
weir.'  292.  '  wild  hacking,'  leg.  *  distortion  '  or  *  disfigure- 
ment.' 311.  'like  [that  of]  fifty  horses  at  a  thunderstroke 
and  at  the  shaking  of  the  strand,'  leg.  *  like  [that  caused  by] 
fifty  horses  pounding  the  shore  like  thunder  and  making  it 
tremble.'  316.  *  between  them,'  leg,  *  among.'  338.  'they 
did  not  let  go  of  one  another,'  leg.  *they  did  not  retreat 
from.'  346.  *for  he  was  a  good  swimmer  and  .  .  .  .'leg. 
*for  his  own  swimming  and  diving  were  good,'  371.  'a 
caim  of  byrnies,'  leg.  *a  spoil-heap.'      Editor's  *  cairn  of 
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bymies  of  their  accoutrements '  is  what  is  commonly  called 

^  a  bull ' ;   you  might  as  well  say  "  made  a  heap  of  hats 

of  their  clothes."      390.    '  never  did  the  Fian  let  a  man 

challenge  them  to  fight  for  a  longer  time  without  answer- 

ing,  than  him,  and  it  was  a  hard  thing  for  them  to  cast 

lots  when  no  answer  had  come  forth/  leg.  '  the  Fiann  had 

never  seen  approach  them  to  demand  battle  a  man  whom 

they  more  grudged  to  meet  than  this  one,  and  they  resolved 

to  cast   lots   after  having  shirked  the   taking  up   of    his 

challenge/     409.    *  though  your  fame  goes  along  with  the 

kingship  of  Ulster/  leg.  *  though  your  expectation  does  not 

attach   to  the  kingship   of  Ulster'   (which  is   as  close  as 

English  admits  of),   i.e.    *  though    none    of  you    be    heir 

apparent  of  Ulster  [as  I  am].*     414.  'food  or  eating  shall 

not  pass  over  my  lips  even  for  the  wrongs  [done]  to  you.* 

This  stultifies  the  whole  passage.     After  '  lips/  leg.  '  to  spite 

you.'     The  phrase  is  very  idiomatic,  cf.  the  common  saying, 

*ar  mhaithe  lets  fHn  ghnidheann  an  cat  crondn.'     439.  *  What 

iave  ye  set  out  for  P '  leg.  '  What  has  started  you  P '     Here 

3rd  p.  prsBt.  act.  followed  by  ace.  pron.  has  been  mistaken 

for  2nd  p.  pi.  neut.     534.  *  so  that  they  were  one  thousand 

and  twenty  on  the  place,'  leg.  'that  by  morning  he  was 

thirty  hundred    strong.'     Eg.    149    reads   '  he    had    three 

thousand  men  on  the  morrow  morning.'     Here  '  maidin '  has 

heen  mistaken  for  *  maigin.'     342.  *  to  the  bosom  of  battle,* 

^S«  'just  before  a  battle.'     549.  'and  all  the  youths  that 

^^^ompanied  them  (?)  were  near  Cairbre  there,'  leg.  *  and  it 

^^^a  the  youths  of  Ulster  that  were  most  numerous  along 

^^th  C.  there.'     For  uiii  of  the  text  leg.  Ulad.     566.  *  Seven 

^^al   days,'   leg.    *  seven    summer's    days.'     cf.   gamld   (a 

^'''"^ter's  day).     571.  *  how  it  comes  that  ye  go  against  the 

*-^g  of  the  world  and  do  not  redden  your  arms  or  many 

^^apons  upon  him.'     Here  '  how  it  comes  that  ye  go '  is  not 

^^glish.     leg.  *  how  ye  venture  to  attack  the  k.  of  the  w. 

^^ce  no  arms  or  weapons  of  any  kind  redden  upon  him.* 

^^'^  'since  he  is  invulnerable.'     597.  [that]  there  cannot  be  a 

y^Uth  of  them  capable  of  fighting,'  leg.  *  that  they  have  not 

•''length  to  give  me  battle/     608.  '  we  should  not  give  then) 


hurling  himself  like  a  t 
663.  'now  it  was  .  .  . 
to  tarn  from  the  slaugh 
condensed  forms  of  ex] 
must  render  '  now  it  was 
not  to  turn  from  the  sla 
Here  recht  aignidh  (of.  Zei 
geas  (prohibition,  taboo). 
tacked.*  712.  '  antediluv 
^  antediluvian/  but  has  nc 
used  in  the  gen.  as  a  me 
rendered  in  English,  cf. 
as  *  a  thundering  fine  day,^ 
girl/  etc.,  ad  lib.  Not  th 
not  so  outrageously  misa 
'blade-sword.'  939.  'I  i 
world  in  the  east  .  .  .  . 
side/  leg.  'for  I  will  take  \ 
in  the  east  and  on  this  h 
west,  for  he  was  speaking 
etc.  975.  'the  weak  .  . 
984.  *  from  one  pass,*  leg. 
for  me,'  leg.  'little  wond 
harbour  moans.  Rinn  < 
999.  angry  was  the  crane 
1006.  The  mighty  (not  ' 
ebbing  wave.     1018.   that 
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1028.  *  his  birds  after  Aim/  leg.  her.     Der  Schwan  will  not 
do  in  English. 

The  foregoing  corrections  and  suggestions  are  but  a  very 
modest  instalment  of  what  might  have  been  made,  and  the 
Editor  s  Notes  and  Ind.  Yerb.  must  be  treated  very  much 
more  briefly  still. 

Notes. 

77.  this  "  emendation  "  is  wrong.  164.  Ditto.  298.  yes, 
luid  there  is  a  word  *  ben  '  meaning  '  a  woman/  which  is  just 
as  suitable  here.  631.  This  little  excursus  on  proverbs 
is  altogether  out  of  place  here.  680.  Mchissi^  cf.  Zeuss  for 
<mih:=>*  cincinnis.'     In  place  of  '  heavier  than  a  salted  pig 

of  ten every  one  of  them/  leg.  'heavier  than  a  pig  [of 

iron]  of  ten  heats  [of  the  furnace]  was  every  one  of  them.*  tinne 

^'chalybs/  Zeuss.     Brudatnna=:brufhdamna,  JrM/A='heat/ 

^mna=:the  materies  or  making  of  a  thing.  Bruthdamna,  then, 

=a8  much  metal  as  makes  a  heat  or  charge  for  a  furnace. 

'ttead-pieces*  does  not  convey  the  meaning,  leg.  'end-pieces.' 

690.    Not  at  all,  the  MS.  has  insaighedar.     734.  It  is  also 

i^oteworthy  that  the  correction  is  as  much  astray  as  the  text, 

^^g.  *  then  the  elements  of  the  upper  regions  responded  to 

*hem  as  they  joined  battle '  (not  the  beings),  and  this  they 

did  by  furnishing  their  respective  omens  of  all  sorts.     736. 

^^hen  a  man  accidentally  jumps  or  falls  into  a  lake  and  is 

d^^wned,  he  is  not  in  English  said  to  *  make  a  wrong  leap.' 

864.  It  i8  well  not  to  be  too  aggressive.     O'Curry's  "  state- 

"^^xit,"  said  hereto  be  "  wrong  "  is,  on  the  contrary, quite  right. 

^i*«  Meyer's  note  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  tuag  has 

oixt  one  meaning,  that  of  '  axe.'     Yet  Zeuss  gives  tuag  nime 

^^*arcus  cobIi,'  where  tuag=:stuag.     See  also  O'B.  Crowe's 

'^<iin  B6  Frdich  and  O'Cl.  gloss.      The  tuaga  upon  which 

-*^^.  Meyer  relies  (he  could  not  have  selected  a  worse  passage) 

^^'e  clasps,  hooks,  fastenings,  and  so  on.     1036.  Dr.  Meyer 

^Htes  'this   is  the  stereotype  close  of  most  of  the   tales, 

^1^.'     Stereotyped  is   the  word,  the   other  belongs  to   the 

*^^rature    of    shop    windows,    e.g.    *  a    first    quality   hat.' 

Street  also  his  translation  of  the  last  line  of  the  text,  and 


which  indeed  is  something  c 
little  contribution.  Abur,  fc 
scribe  elsewhere  writes  a  fo] 
adhbha,  which  agrees  well  ei 
Airnem  is  merely  airtnem  (fr 
uection  with  dirnCy  'a  sloe.'  - 
occur  in  the  text,  leg.  *  aladb 
adjj.  for  rhythm's  sake,  ar 
expression  go  mdrmhor  =  *  e 
is  the  bandle-cloth,  not  ana 
the  quotation  fr.  LL.  p.  < 
where  anairt  is  undeclined  as 
agreeing  with  lin.  He  gi\ 
after.  Bilar  is  the  spoken  w 
time  too,  apparently.  Brin 
not  primarily  a  wave,  nor  a 
It  means  a  '  spouting '  or  '  s 
'diarrhoea.'  Cealis  not  a  joi 
say.  Ciarach  leg.  '  ciorach. 
Comhachtf  *  power,  force,'  in 
mhuintir  T.  m.  i^.  =  *a  stroi 
Fit  leg.  fety  quite  short,  mod 
shed'  but  'blood,'  'gore,' 
ifl6t(^wrf='leadhbadh'  (to  be 
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^rugtir'  or  *rugar/  plainly.  I  take  it  as  the  English 
word  ruddevy  which,  becoming  rudhar,  was  then  indiflferently 
written  rughar  (cf.  ragarc  for  radarc  in  this  MS.).  Sanaisi 
is  a  gen.  and  has  no  connection  with  sonas.  Very  common 
in  these  tales.  8cdl  is  not  a  '  shriek '  but  a  '  hero.'  sgol 
has  been  written  seal  on  account  of  the  scribe's  pronun- 
ciation (cf.  clach,  etc.),  as  the  metre  shows.  Sndithe  *  a 
thread,'  tr.  '  my  life's  thread  is  spun  out.'  Ub  has  nothing 
to  do  with  0'B.'s  um  'harness,'  which  is  simply  a  mis- 
spelling for  ughaim,  '  harness,'  especially  the  '  traces,'  present 
pL  (in  Munster  at  any  rate)  ughamihacha  (cf.  uhh.  t.  dias 
cloidhimh),  Urlair.  Dr.  Meyer  asks  *can  this  mean  a  swift 
mare?'  The  word  occurs  in  a  sentence  where  it  must  of 
necessity  be  a  gen.,  how  then  can  it  have  to  do  with  Idir  (a 
mare),  the  nom.  of  a  n.  fern.,  of  which  the  gen.  is  Idrachf 
Urldir  is  the  gen.  of  a  n.  masc.  itrldr  (floor  of  a  house),  and 
the  echlach  iirldir  is  a  mounted  messenger  belonging  to  the 
teaghlach  (household),  the  teachtaire  siubhail,  with  whom  he 
is  coupled  here,  being  a  foot  messenger. 

What  has  been  said  above  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought 
too  severe ;  something  of  the  kind  appeared  to  be  called  for 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  future  learner,  but  of  the 
Editor  himself.  A  little  diffidence  is  not  unwholesome,  and 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  book  there  is  not  a  word 
tending  to  disarm  criticism,  on  the  contrary  the  tone  is 
throughout  quite  magisterial. 


XVI.— ON  THE  DERIVATIONS  OF  'CAD,'  'LUTHER,* 
'TED.'     By  Hensleigu  Wedgwood,  M.A. 

Prof.  Skeat  recognizes  that  the  O.E.  skellum,  Du.  and  O. 
schelm,  *  a  rogue,  villain,  worthless  fellow,'  derives  its  oppro- 
brious signification  from  the  sense  of  a  dead  carcase,  carrion, 
pestilence.  "  Es  stinkt  wie  ein  Schelm  "  is  quoted  by  Sanders 
from  Frisch.  The  substances  which  offend  us  most  by  their 
disgusting  smell,  as  carrion  or  excrement,  are  naturally 
taken  as  types  to  express  moral  disgust  and  detestation.  So 
in  Fr.  carogne   is   used   to  express   vehement  loathing,  in 

Phil.  Tram.  1885-7.  42 
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which  sense  it  is  repeatedly  applied  by  George  Dandin  to 
his  odious  unfaithful  wife :  *'  Geltse/'  says  Kilian,  "  qaod 
foetet  cadaveris  modo  dicunt  caronia,  et  hominem  nihilif 
indignum  qui  in  ullo  sit  numero,  yulgo  yocant  carogm, 
tanquam  cadaver  beluae  alicujus  ejectum,  a  yitiorum  foetore." 
Ketf  in  the  dialect  of  Craven,  is* carrion';  ketty  'putrid, 
stinking'  (Atkinson).  Ket  '  carrion,  filth ' ;  hence  a  term  of 
reproach,  a  slut,  an  untidy  person  (Halliwell).  With  these 
analogies  before  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  should  go 
further  afield  for  the  explanation  of  the  familiar  cad '  i 
blackguard,'  than  the  Lincolnshire  cad  *  carrion/  Yet  Skeat, 
with  these  considerations  fully  before  him,  simply  ignores 
the  relation  between  the  two  significations,  and,  withoat 
a  hint  of  the  reasons  which  make  him  reject,  in  the  ciae 
of  cadj  the  identical  metaphor  which  he  admits  as  perfectly 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  skelium,  schelm,  he  sticks  to  his 
proposition  that  cad  is  the  same  word  with  the  Sc.  cadie  ('t 
young  fellow,'  used  in  a  ludicrous  way — Jamieson).  He 
explains  the  abusive  sense  of  the  term  by  quoting  from  i 
work  published  in  1882 :  ''  The  cadies,  an  interesting  class  of 
people,  who  acted  both  as  commissionnaires  and  watcbmeD, 
at  times  lent  a  hand  to  the  hangman  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty."  "  A  cadie,"  continues  Skeat,  "  who  became  assistant- 
hangman  lent  his  name  to  reproach." 

But  is  it  true  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  name  of  cadie,  like 
E.  cad,  was  ever  used  as  a  term  of  reprobation  P  Jamieaou 
gives  no  hint  of  such  an  application  of  the  term,  and  Skeat 
brings  no  evidence  to  supply  the  link,  without  which  his 
explanation  remains  an  instance  of  that  guesswork  he  so 
frequently  condemns  in  other  etymologers. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  cad  is  a  mere  variant  of  tie 
O.E.  qttad,  guade,  qued,  *  evil,  bad ' ;  the  devil,  as  the  evil 
one  par  excellence.    Halliwell  quotes  from  the  Harleian  MS. : 

Namly  an  eyre  that  ys  a  qued 
That  desyreth  hys  fadrys  ded. 

That  is  to  say,  the  heir  who  desires  his  father's  death  m 
a  cad. 
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The  special  application  to  the  Devil  is  seen  In  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  314,  20 : 

Hii  bytoke  \>e  qued  her  soul ; 

where  the  version  in  the  notes  has 

Hure  soules  by  toke  they  to  the  fende. 

It  is  in  this  sense  probably  that  the  word  cad  must  be 
understood  when  applied  to  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  Skeat.  "Unhappy  marriages,"  Osborne  says, 
''must  needs  render  their  sleep  unquiet,  that  have  one 
of  those  cads  or  familiars  still  knocking  over  their  pillow." 
The  Church  regarded  all  intercourse  with  familiar  spirits  as 
unlawful,  and  the  spirits  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  demons  or  devils.  Hence  may  perhaps  be  explained 
Luther's  rerkadern  *  to  bewitch  '  (Sanders,  in  v.  Koth). 

The  same  variation  between  an  initial  k  and  gu  is  found  in 
the  way  of  spelling  the  continental  equivalents  of  our  cad, 
ket  *  carrion/  Du.  kaet,  quaet,  keei,  eluvies,  lutum,  stercus, 
merda,  sordes,  Ger.  kaat  Kilian.  Kaet-haen  'hoopoe,'  a  bird 
supposed  to  nest  in  human  excrement.  O.H.G.  qu&t,  M.H.G. 
kot,  kadt  (Sanders),  E.  Fris.  quad  (Brem.  Wort,  in  v.  Gaut) 
'excrement,  mud,  filth.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Gr.  Ka4co<;  '  bad,'  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  widely-spread 
root  cack,  that  the  O.E.  quad,  Du.  quaed  ^  bad,'  does  to  the 
foregoing  terms,  signifying  *  excrement,  filth.'  The  same 
interchange  of  qu  and  c  is  shown  in  the  O.E.  quodling  for 
codling,  quoddle  for  caddie. 

There  is  yet  another  word  in  O.E.  exactly  synonymous 
with  quade  or  quede,  which  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle,  viz.  luther,  lither,  'pestilent,  wicked,  bad,  ill.'  Skeat 
quotes  from  Piers  Plowman  the  wish  expressed  by  a  wafer- 
maker  that  the  Pope's  bull  had  power  to  cure  the  pestilence, 
and  that  it  would  "letten  this  luther  air  and  lechen  the 
sick,"  i.e.  hinder  or  put  a  stop  to  this  pestilential  air  and 
cure  the  sick.  The  word  was  frequently  joined  with  quede 
in  a  tautological  expression  (R.G.  414.  1) — 

Wyllam  ])e  rede  kyng,  of  wan  we  habbe}>  ysed 
Bylevede  here  in  Engelond  lapere  evere  and  qued. 
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And  BO  in  the  Owl  and  Nightingale,  1137.    Luther  laws,  bad 
laws. — B.G.     Now  as  we  have  explained  the  sense  of  quade, 
quedCy  as  fundamentally  signifying  offensive  to  the  smell,  from 
E.  cad  *  carrion/  G.  quady  kadi,  koth  *  excrement/  so  we  may 
suppose  that  lather  acquired  the  meaning  of  offensive  to  the 
moral  sense,  from  an  equivalent  of  the  G.  Luder  'carrion/  E% 
stinkt  fcie  Luder  *  it  stinks  like  carrion.' — Sanders.     It  is  not 
improbably  connected  with  Breton  loudour  'disgusting,  dirty'; 
louz  'dirty,  and,  figuratively,  impure,  obscene,  infamous.'   As 
huz  is  also  used  as  a  name  of  the  badger,  the  fundanciental  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  probably  stinking.    He  stinks  like  a  badger. 
To  Ted,    Prof.  Skeat,  in  his  reply  to  my  criticism  on  hi« 
etymology  of  ted,  does  not  seem  conscious  of  a  material  variation 
in  his  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  from  that  which  he 
gave  in  his  Dictionary.  In  this  last  he  asserts  (by  the  symbol — ) 
that  it  is  directly  derived  or  borrowed  from  the  IceL  i^js 
'  to  spread  manure,'  from  tcfS  '  manure.'     But  in  his  reply 
he  charges  me  with  overlooking  facts  which  certainly  seem 
to  point  to  quite  a  different  explanation.     "If  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood will  consult  the  Icelandic  Dictionary  once  more,"  he 
says,  "he  will  find  that,  in  the  closest  possible  connection 
with  tcfS  'manure/  is  the  Icel.  taSa  'hay  from  the  well- 
manured  bome-field,'  as  Yigfusson  explains  it.     Such  is,  of 
course,  the  true  sense  of  tcXa,  but  Mr.  Magnusson  infonns 
me  that  it  also  simply  means  '  hay.'     In  fact,  Yigfusson  at 
once  proceeds  to  give  the  derivative  iS&uterk^  the  making 
hay  in  the  field,  which,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  sense  of 
making  hay  in   general,  and  is  simply  *  ted- work.'    The 
connection  of  the  verb  to  ted  with  the  Icel.  tcfSa  *  hay,'  is 
surely  obvious;   and  if  we  connect  it  with   txfSa^  we  mu«t 
needs  connect  it  with  tcfS**     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
does  not  explicitly  inform  us  what  he  supposes  the  precise 
nature  of  the  connection  to  be.     From  his  insisting  on  the 
use  of  ta^a  in  the  sense  of  'hay,'  and  his  assertion  that 
tffSuverk  is  simply  '  ted- work,'  I  can  only  understand  him  to 
mean  that  ted^  signifying  the  essential  operation  in  making 
hay,  is  immediately  derived  from  Icel.  t(^a  *  hay,'  instead  of 
from  t^ja  '  to  spread  manure/  as  asserted  in  the  Diotionary* 
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Now  my  contention  is  that  the  E.  led  is  not  derived  either 
from  Icel.  teSja  '  to  spread  manure/  or  icfSa  *  hay/  but  that 
it  is  the  E.  representative  of  the  verbal  form  from  whence 
the  Icel.  t(r6  *  dung,  manure,'  with  its  derivatives  ta^a  and 
ieSja,  is  itself  derived.  TeSja  only  signifies  *  to  spread '  in 
as  far  as  that  idea  is  involved  in  the  sense  of  spreading 
manure.  It  is  not  applied  to  the  spreading  of  anything 
else.  It  has,  moreover,  its  exact  counterpart  or  descendant 
in  E.  (as  Skeat  himself  informs  us)  in  the  shape  of  the 
provincial  tathe,  Lowland  8c.  taid  *  to  manure.'  To  ted,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  never  applied  to  manure,  being  confined, 
I  believe,  to  the  two  agricultural  operations  of  spreading 
the  mown  grass  and  laying  out  the  flax  in  the  field  to  dry. 
It  is  the  undoubted  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  zetten,  which  in 
different  districts  is  specially  applied  to  these  two  operations, 
and  also  in  so  much  more  general  a  sense  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  a  derivation  from  a  form  not  found  in  German 
corresponding  to  the  Icel.  ta^  '  manure.' 

That  there  is  a  radical  connection  between  G.  zetten  or 
E.  ted  and  IceL  tcfS  1  do  not  deny,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  very 
different  from  that  supposed  by  Skeat.  The  ultimate  source 
of  all  these  forms  I  take  to  be  a  representation  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  rattling  fall  of  something  in  small  portions, 
whether  liquid  or  otherwise,  as  in  Swiss  zdttem,  to  sound 
like  a  violent  shower  on  a  hard  surface;    zottern,  ziittern 

*  to  let  fall  in  small  portions ' ;  Bav.  and  Swiss  zetten^  zetteln 

*  to  let  fall  in  a  scattered  way,  to  drop,  to  spill,  to  ted  hay  or 
flax.'  Low  G.  toddeln  *  to  fall  in  small  portions,'  as  com 
from  a  hole  in  a  sack  (Danneil).  From  this  fundamental 
idea  it  would  seem  that  the  signification  of  Icel.  t<i6 
'  dang  of  animals,'  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way  that 
we  speak  of  the  droppings  of  a  horse.  T^ja  '  to  dung,'  is 
especially  said  of  horses  (Jonsson).  The  primary  sense  of 
tcfS  is  'the  dung  of  animals.'  The  idea  of  manure  to  be 
spread  on  the  land  is  a  secondary  application,  and  conse- 
quently can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
^e  word. 
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XVII.— THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  AUGMENT.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 

The  origin  of  the  augment  in  the  Indo-Earopean  verb  still 
remains  a  mystery.     From  the  time  of  Bopp  solation  after 
solution  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success.     The  ex- 
planations  that  have  been  put  forward  have  either  sinned 
against  phonetic  laws  or  have  made  assumptions  that  are 
devoid   of  foundation.      The  progress   that    has   now  been 
made,  however,  in  determining  the  phonology  of  the  older 
Aryan  languages,  more  especially  as  regards   the  voweb, 
and  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  the  formation  of 
Aryan  grammar  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  theory  of 
assimilation,  have  so  cleared  the  ground  that  the  time  has 
come  for  proposing   another,  and,  as   I   hope,  more  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem.     It  is  this  which  will  fom 
the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

Buttmann  and  Pott  (see  JSL  Farschungen  ii.  73),  have 
suggested  that  the  augment  may  be  a  sort  of  broken  re- 
duplication. As  i^ifrrfKa  to  i^ifnjaa,  so  was  it  assumed  that 
iyelpo)  or  6kvo^  might  stand  for  *y€'y€lp<o  or  *k6kiw;  (cf. 
Brugman  in  Curtius'  Studien,  vii.  pp.  213  aq,).  Bopp  put 
forward  two  theories.  His  first  was  that  the  augment  was 
identical  with  the  privative  a.  Achorat/am,  for  example, 
meant  originally  ''  I  am  not  stealing  now/'  that  is,  "  I  was 
stealing."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  this  theory. 
The  proper  form  of  the  privative  particle  is  av  (n),  the  nasal 
reappearing  before  a  vowel,  while  the  vowel  of  the  augment, 
as  we  learn  from  Greek,  is  e  and  not  a  or  n.  Bopp's  second 
theory  was  adopted  by  Schleicher  and  Curtius.  This  makes 
the  augment  a  demonstrative  a  ^'that,''  which  in  combination 
with  the  verbal  stem  had  the  meaning  of  the  German  damlf 
or  da.  But  both  the  demonstrative  and  its  meaning  are 
figments.  There  was  a  demonstrative  a  in  Old  Basque,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  any  such  in  the  Parent- Aryan. 
Moreover,  the  augment  requires  e  and  not  a.  Hoefer  pro- 
posed to  see  in  the  augment  the  Teutonic  ga,  ge-,  but  this 
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would  presappose  the  loss  of  an  initial  gattural,  contrary  to 
the  phonetic  laws  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  Benfey  also 
thought  of  the  G-erman  ge-,  and  suggested  for  the  augment 
an  instrumental  case  of  a  pronominal  stem  a,  while  Scherer 
identified  it  with  a  particle  /i,  to  which  he  gave  the  significa<* 
tion  "in  the  neighbourhood  of."  But  these  theories  fall 
upon  the  same  rock  as  the  second  theory  of  Bopp.  The 
particle  a  is  non-existent,  and  the  vowel  of  the  augment 
is  €.  As  for  the  old  theory  of  Buttmann,  we  now  know  that 
the  initial  consonants  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  so  easily  as  he  imagined. 

There  are  two  facts  connected  with  the  augment  which 
we  must  bear  in  mind  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  its 
origin.  The  first  of  these  is  that  its  vowel  is  6,  like  the 
vowel  of  the  reduplication,  before  the  latter  was  assimilated 
to  the  vowel  of  the  root  in  words  like  ttttupa,  tutudi.  The 
second  is  that  the  augment  appears  only  in  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Armenian.  Consequently,  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  must  have  been  a  possession  of  the  Parent-Speech,  since  it 
is  found  in  the  Indian  and  European  branches  of  the  Aryan 
family  alike,  on  the  other  hand  it  could  not  have  been  an 
inseparable  companion  of  the  past  tenses.  We  must  explain 
the  fact  that  whereas  some  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
retain  the  augment,  others  have  discarded  it,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  explain  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  the  first 
person  singular  of  the  Active  Present.  The  Parent-Speech 
must  have  had  the  option  either  of  prefixing  or  of  dropping 
the  syllable.  While  some  of  the  derived  languages  preferred 
the  augmented  form,  others  preferred  the  unaugmented  form ; 
hence  the  difierence  between  Greek,  Armenian,  Zend  and 
Sanskrit  on  the  one  side  and  the  remaining  Indo-European 
languages  on  the  other. 

In  Greek  we  can  trace  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
augment  through  phonetic  decay,  helped  no  doubt  by  the 
action  of  analogy.  In  Homer  and  H6rodotos  forms  with  and 
without  the  augment  stand  side  by  side.  What  has  happened 
in  Greek  may  well  have  happened  in  the  Parent-Speech. 
Here,  too,  phonetic  decay  brought   about  the  loss  of  the 
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augment  in  certain  forms  which  in  some  of  the  derived 
languages  became  the  type  and  norm  after  which  all  other 
similar  forms  were  fashioned.  On  the  other  hand,  languages 
like  Greek  which  preserved  the  augmented  syllable,  would 
have  assimilated  the  forms  which  had  lost  the  augment  to 
those  which  still  preserved  it.^ 

Now  in  Greek  there  are  certain  cases  in  whioh  the  augment 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  reduplication.  ^Hyw 
(Skr.  dgam)  for  S-aryop,  or  &fyro  for  S-opro,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reduplicated  perfects  ^X'^  ^^^  e-arya  or 
the  Yedic  dra  (for  e-opa).  In  fact,  this  must  always  hare 
been  originally  the  rule  when  the  verbal  stem  began  with 
a  vowel.  In  the  Parent-Speech  the  reduplicated  syllable 
of  a  root,  the  initial  of  which  was  a  vowel,  must  always  hare 
been  the  syllable  €.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  in  these  roots 
or  stems  that  the  loss  of  the  augment  first  commenced;  it 
is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  we  have  to  see  in  them 
the  origin  of  the  augment  itself. 

The  analogy  of  the  vocalic  stems  was  followed  by  the 
consonantal  stems;  this  is  the  theory  I  suggest  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  augment.  The  augment,  in  short,  is 
simply  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  the  vocalic  stems  ex- 
tended by  analogy  to  other  verbal  stoms  as  well. 

In  the  case  of  the  vocalic  stems  it  characterized  the  perfect 
as  well  as  the  imperfect  and  the  aorists.  In  the  consonantal 
stems,  however,  this  was  impossible;  the  initial  consonant 
of  the  reduplicated  syllable  was  too  firmly  established  in 
them  to  be^  eliminated,  and  con^quently  the  tense,  which 
was  distinguished  by  it,  retained  its  primitive  form.  But  no 
obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  difierentiating  from  the  perfect 
the  imperfect  and  the  so-called  '' strong '^  aorists  (in  which 
I  see  old  imperfects  of  the  contracted  or  weakened  stem)  by 
prefixing  to  them  what  we  now  term  the  augment.  The 
extension  of  the  augmented  syllable  to  them  from  the  perfect 

^  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  bendes  the  fonns  which  had  loet  tiM 
augment  through  phonetic  aecay,  there  were  also  forms  which  came  down  from 
the  older  period  when  the  augment  did  not  as  yet  exist,  and  which  tfaerefon 
never  possessed  it. 
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would  first  have  taken  place  in  verbs  which  began  with  a 
vowel ;  from  the  imperfect  and  the  aorist  of  the  vocalic  stems 
it  would  subsequently  have  spread  to  those  of  the  consonantal 
stems.  In  this  way,  we  could  best  explain  why  augmented  and 
unaugmented  forms  stood  side  by  side  in  the  Parent-Speech. 
A  reduplicated  perfect  like  i-aya,  then,  would  first  have 
given  rise  to  imperfects  and  aorists  like  i-ar/o^i  and  i-arfm ; 
and  then  to  other  imperfects  and  aorists  like  i-^pofA  and 
iifi^pm.  The  sigmatic  aorist  would  naturally  be  adapted  to 
the  pattern  of  the  other  aorists. 

My  hypothesis  gets  rid  of  an  imaginary  particle  €,  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  discovered  in  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  anomaly  of  a  flectional  prefix.     It  also 
hrings  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  one  of  the  past  tenses 
into  a  relation  with  the  augmented  syllable  of  the  other  past 
tenses  which  syntactical  propriety  would  seem  to  require.     I 
may  add  that  if  the  augment  were  originally  an  independent 
Particle,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  its  addition  to  a 
Verbal  form  could  have  given  to  the  latter  the  idea  of  past 
^me,  sioce  unaugmented  forms  existed  with  precisely  the 
^Qie  past  signification ;  and  also  that  there  is  no  more  reason 
^^y  the  reduplication  should  not  have  been  differentiated  to 
^^pi-css  the  different  grammatical  relations  of  the  perfect  and 
^^0  imperfect,  than  that  it  should  have  been  differentiated  to 
^^P^ess  a  perfect  in  SiScoKa  and  a  present  in  SiScofJLC.     That 
ther^©  is  no  inherent  incompatibility  between  the  reduplication 
Mi4  an  aorist  is  shown  by  the  reduplicated  aorists  of  Greek. 

^^y  hypothesis  is,  then,  that  in  the  Parent  Indo-European 
^^tV>  the  reduplicated  syllable  of  the  perfect  of  vocalic  stems 
^^  extended  to  the  other  past  tenses,  which  had  previously 
^^  without  a  prefix ;  that  from  the  vocalic  stems  it  passed 
^  the  consonantal  stems  (where  the  other  past  tenses  had 
^^ther  been  without  a  prefix  or  had  possessed  the  ordinary 
duplication),  a  means  being  thus  provided  for  differentiat- 
es the  perfect  from  the  imperfect  or  aorist ;  and  that  sub- 
^uently  what  had  now  become  the  augment  e  was  dropped 
lu  many  cases  through  the  action  of  phonetic  decay.     It  is 
^eiy  possible  that  this  action  was  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
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imperfect  or  aoristic  forms  still  survived  in  consonantal  stems 
which  down  to  the  epoch  of  Indo-European  separation  had 
not  received  the  augmental  prefix. 


XVIir.-ON  THE  PLACE  OF  SANSKRT  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARYAN  SPEECH  IN 
INDIA.    By  J.  BoxwELL,  H.M.  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

The  question  of  the  place  of  Sanskrt  in  the  development 
of  Aryan  speech  in  India  has  been  prominently  put  forward 
by  Dr    Hoernle  and  Mr.  Qrierson   in  the   introduction  to 
their  new  Bihari  Dictionary.     This  work  has  been  deservedly 
well  reviewed  in  Germany ;   but,  strangely,  their  answer  to 
this  interesting  question  has  not  been  noticed.     The  subject 
has  often  been  touched  incidentally,  but  never,  so  far  as 
I   know,   fully   investigated.      Hoernle   and  Grierson  giTe 
their  opinion  with  much  confidence,  but  no  evidence.     Their 
verdict  is :  "  The  Sanskrit  was  only  a  literary  language,  but 
never  a  spoken  one,  in  the  sense  of  a  vernacular."    And  again, 
"  The  Gaudians,  or  modern  vernaculars  of  North  India,  are 
not  descended  from  the  Sanskrit  in  any  true  sense  whatever/' 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  good  reasons  for  affirming 
the  contradictory  of  both  of  these  propositions.  I  must  first 
say  what  ground-work  of  fact  there  is  for  the  theory  against 
which  I  contend. 

The  ancient  Aryan  of  India  has  no  ethnic  or  territorial 
name,  like  •  Gaelic,'  '  English,'  '  Latin.'  We  call  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Vedas  'Vedic,'  as  we  call  that  of  Homer 
*  Homeric'  Sanskrt  means  'perfected,'  and  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a  language, 
that  language  was  not  a  living  vernacular.  Most  of  the 
extant  classical  Sanskrt  literature  was  composed  in  a  lan- 
guage not  spoken  as  a  vernacular  at  the  time.  Grammar 
was  cultivated  early,  and  the  standard  of  composition  fixed. 
The  fatal  facility  for  compounding  words  soon  led  to  an 
artificial  style;  and  Sandhi,  which  at  first  was  a  natural 
process  of  assimilation  in  the  mouths  of  men,  was  elaborated 
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80  as  to  justify  Whitney's  sentence:  "The  whole  may  be 
called  so  far  an  artificial  literature,  as  it  is  written  in  a 
phonetic  form,  which  can  never  have  been  a  truly  vernacular 
and  living  one."  But  Hoernle  and  Grierson  have  extended 
universally  to  the  language  what  is  true  of  the  literature 
alone.  They  have  without  reason  gone  beyond  what  Weber 
and  Whitney  have  taught  us.  The  unlucky  name  'Sanskrt' 
led  to  the  wrong  diagnosis.  The  case  is  one  of  arrested 
development,  not  of  imitative  manufacture. 

To  show  clearly  what  the  theory  is  against  which  I 
contend,  I  shall  quote  at  length  the  passages  which  state  it. 

Introduction,  page  34 :  "  The  Sanskrit  was  only  a  literary 
language,  but  never  a  spoken  one  in  the  sense  of  a 
vernacular." 

Note  to  page  34  :  "  Indian  grammarians,  when  speaking 
of  the  Yedic  language  technicallt/,  do  not  call  it  Sanskrit, 
but  chhandaa.  The  former  is  their  technical  term  for  the 
scholastic  language  elaborated  on  the  lines  of  the  Yedic. 
At  the  time  of  Panini  the  Yedic  language  was  called 
chhandas,  while  the  vernacular  language  of  his  time,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  what  we  now  call  Sanskrit,  was 
simply  designated  by  the  general  term  bhdfd.  The  latter 
term  therefore  does  not  show,  as  some  appear  to  think,  that 
Sanskrit  itself  was  a  vernacular  language.  It  may  be  well 
perhaps,  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  the  theory  set 
forth  in  this  chapter,  to  state  distinctly  that  we  use  the 
term  Sanskrit  exclusively  in  its  strict  and  accurate  sense 
as  denoting  the  scholastic  language,  elaborated  (to  follow 
a  convenient  tradition)  by  Panini."  "Probably  Panini  is 
only  the  most  prominent  representative  of  what  was  really 
a  line  of  grammarians,  that  gradually  accomplished  the 
elaboration  of  Sanskrit,  by  eliminating  from  the  vernacular 
all  more  decayed  forms  in  favour  of  less  decayed  ones 
preserved  in  the  Yedic,  by  preferring  of  two  optional  forms, 
that  which  happened  to  be  favoured  by  the  Yedic,  and  by 
other  such  or  similar  processes." 

Page  36:  "There  is  however  notwithstanding  a  sense 
in  which  Sanskrit  may  be  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  modem 
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vernaculars,  to  which  their  words  may  be  ultimately  traced 
up  through  the  Prakrits.  For  Sanskrit,  though  not  older 
than  the  oldest  known  Prakrit,  and  though  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  of  the  Q-audians,  yet  in  the  main  conseryes 
a  form  of  the  Indian  Aryan  language,  which  is  older  than 
the  oldest  Prakrit,  and  the  direct  source  of  the  latter,  namely 
the  Yedic ;  and  for  the  present  purpose  Sanskrit  thus  affords 
a  convenient  means  of  carrying  up  the  historical  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  modem  words  to  its  legitimate  conclusion." 

I  shall  try  to  show  that  the  Aryan  of  India  was,  like  any 
other  spoken  language,  through  the  whole  of  the  long  Yedic 
period,  growing  into  Sanskrt;  and,  secondly,  that  a  lan- 
guage phonetically  and  grammatically  identical  with  classical 
Sanskrt  stands  between  Yedic  on  one  hand,  and  the  Prakrts 
and  modern  G-audians  on  the  other,  and  is  the  direct  source 
of  the  latter. 

A  few  preliminary  cautions  are  necessary.  A  verbal 
and  a  real  question  are  closely  intertwined.  The  verbal 
question  concerns  the  name  Sanskrt,  its  date,  and  appli- 
cation. But  the  thing  existed  long  before  the  name.  The 
real  question  concerns  a  form  of  speech  recognized  by 
well-known  marks,  and  now  called  classical  Sanskrt  To 
say  that  Sanskrt  *'  denotes  the  scholastic  language  elaborated 
by  Panini "  is  to  beg  the  whole  of  this  question.  Professor 
Max  Miiller  says,  on  the  metrical  laws  of  the  Rg  Yeda, 
"  The  object  of  the  Prati9akhya  is  to  register  all  the  facts 
which  possess  a  phonetic  interest."  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  any  man  who  denies  that  Paniini's  action  was  to  register 
grammatical  facts. 

There  is  no  sharp  division  between  Sanskrt  and  the  Yedic 
language.  There  is  an  enormous  distance  between  an  old 
hymn  of  the  Rg  Yeda,  and  a  poem  of  Elalidasa;  but  this 
distance  is  so  bridged  over  as  to  leave  no  wide  gap  anywhere. 
A  sort  of  palseontological  table  could  be  made,  and  indeed 
is  partly  made  in  Whitney's  grammar,  showing  the  successive 
disappearance  of  old  and  appearance  of  new  forms.  The 
process  of  phonetic  decay  is  seen  at  work  already  in  the 
earliest  hymns,  as  all  down  the  course  of  Greeks  Latin,  and 
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English.  It  is  supplemented  by  periphrastic  regeneration, 
new  formation  on  analogy,  and  the  like.  It  is  by  these 
processes  that  Vedic  grows  into  Sanskrt.  A  table  will  show 
this  clearly. 

Table  I. — Phonetic  Decay. 


Old  Form. 


Indo-European. 


Early  Vedic. 


Yedic  and 
Sanskrt. 


Sanskrt. 


(ekuo  . 
ghm  . 
gher  , 
ghimo. 
grahh 
rudh  . 
rahh  . 
raghu 
rip  , 
ipag  . 
gcand, 
nart  . 
bhartd 
megha, 
gahhlra 
hrdhtnana 

fkathayati 
path  . 
prahara 
kdyastha 
hhakdra. 


\ 


Decayed  Form. 

.  agwa 

.  han 

.  har 

.  hima 

.  grah 

.  ruh 

.  hhh 

.  laghu 

.  lip 

.  pag 

.  cand 

.  nat 

.  hhaffa 

.  meh 

.  gahir 

.  hdmhan 

.  kahe 

.  pafh 

.  pahar 

.  kdyath 

.  lohdr 


Vedic  and 
Sanskrt. 


Late  Vedic  and 
Sanskrt. 


} 


Sanskrt. 


Hindi. 


Some  of  these  changes  are  paralleled  only  in  the  Western 
languages  :  ekuo  :  agica  : :  caballus  :  cheval : :  bucca  :  bouche. 
Others  are  found  throughout  the  whole  course  of  Indian 
linguistic  history :  ghimo  :  hima  : :  grabh  :  grah  : :  gabhlra  : 
gahir.  This  process,  called  by  Hoemle  '  reduction/  is  one 
of  the  commonest.  It  seems  to  have  attacked  the  language 
most  virulently  in  the  fall  from  Sanskrt  to  Prakrt ;  but,  as 
is  here  seen,  was  actively  at  work  from  the  earliest  recorded 
time.  The  displacement  of  r  by  /  is  most  frequent  in  very 
early  times.  It  is  seen  in  the  change  from  Indo-European 
to  Greek  and  Latin :  Raghu  :  laghu  ii  rip  :  lip  :  \nra  : : 
rukma  :  lu{c)na.  In  later  Indian  times  r,  /,  and  n  represent 
each  other  dialectically,  or  rather  r  and  /,  and  /  and  n, 
in  pairs. 
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The  loss  of  a  consonant  from  a  conjunct  group,  as  in 
^cand — cand  is  very  common  between  Sanskrt  and  the  moderoB, 
as  Sanskrt  sthira^  Hindi  thir  *  firm/  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  all  is  the  loss  of  r  accompanied  by  cerebralization, 
as  nart-^nat.  Our  inclination  towards  cerebrals  is  one  of  the 
best- established  characteristics  of  Sanskrt  as  distinguished 
from  Yedicy  and  of  the  moderns  as  distinguished  from  the 
ancient  language. 

The  root  spaf  deserves  particular  notice.  The  Rg  Teds 
has  a  perfect,  an  aorist,  and  a  causal  from  the  full  form 
spag.  The  present  stem  is  cdready  weakened  to  pag,  Sanskrt 
acknowledges  pag,  but  retains  as  an  adjective  meaning  'clear/ 
the  old  past  passive  participle  spasta.  This  spasta  has  come 
as  a  tatsama  into  Bengali,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  weakened 
form  pasta. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  grammarians  should  two  thousand 
years  ago  have  invented  a  language  showing  all  the  symptoms 
of  natural  development,  which  are  only  now  being  recogniied 
and  classified. 


Table  II. — ^Periphrastic  Reoeneration. 
Old  Italic  (unknown),  replaced  by  Latin      amatus  at 


Latin 


Yedic  and 
Sanskrt 


if 

amabo 
r  Jiarisyami 
uvdca 
(unknown) 

}> 


Sanskrt        akathayat 
„  kathyate 


»> 


<unamtn%, 

French  faimerai. 

Sanskrt  kartdsmi, 

uktavdn  (umu 
hodhaydm  caHr^ 
hodhaydm  dw. 
hodhaydm  hMi^' 

Bengali  kahiydeckila. 
kahd  jde. 


»» 


»» 


»} 


}t 


99 


Table  II.  teaches  nearly  the  same  lesson  as  Table  I.  ^^ 
invent  the  use  of  kartdsmi  or  ghatitamn  with  tense-meaniBg 
may  seem  more  within  the  grammarian's  reach ;  but,  firA 
it  is  a  departure  from,  not  an  approach  to  Vedic  practice  I 
and,  secondly,  the  similar  expressions,  '  I  shall  go,' '  ich  ^ 
gewesen,'  *  j'ai  aim^,'  *  giyacchilam,'  are  all  the  work  of  the 
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people  acting  by  instinct.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that 
Sanskrt  is  a  solitary  and  very  difficult  exception,  rather 
than  an  easy  example  of  a  world-wide  rule. 

If  then  Sanskrt  is  affected  and  works  like  all  yernacular 
languages,  it  can  only  be  because  it  was  in  its  day  a  real 
Yernacular. 

But  the  case  is  still  stronger.  Yedic  has  a  complete 
subjunctive  mood;  great  numbers  of  words  unknown  to 
classical  Sanskrt ;  different  meanings  of  words  used  in  both 
periods ;  and  a  very  different  infinitive  mood.  Conversely, 
very  many  of  the  commonest  Sanskrt  words  are  unknown 
to  Yedic  of  any  period.  Classical  Sanskrt  has  lost  all  the 
subjunctive  mood  except  a  few  fossil  expressions.  It  makes 
the  optative  do  duty  for  it.  The  Vedic  infinitive  is  very  like 
the  Homeric,  not  strongly  differentiated  from  the  verbal 
noun ;  used  in  many  cases  from  many  forms ;  while  the 
Sanskrt  infinitive  is  a  single  case  of  a  single  form,  the 
accusative  of  the  form  in  -tu.  This  point  is  most  instructive. 
We  see  Sanskrt  as  it  were  divided  from  Vedic  by  both 
Latin  and  Homeric  Greek.  In  Homer  and  the  Kg  Yeda 
we  hardly  know  whether  the  word  is  a  verb  or  a  verbal 
noun.  Vedic  jivase,  ddmane,  karman  (locative),  bharadhyai^ 
attave^  hanios,  pitape,  ddtum^  correspond  to  Homeric  arrjacu, 
B6fL€vai,  Bofiev,  (^ipeaOai,  op'xrjarvl,  iBi]Tvo^,  iroaio^,  jSpcoTifp. 
HofTio^  Ka\  iSi]Tvo^  differ  only  in  case  from  pitaye  attave  of 
the  Kg  Veda.  Some  of  these  forms  are  called  infinitives, 
and  some  not ;  and  it  is  verv  hard  to  draw  the  line.  Attic 
Oreek  comes  next,  and  Latin  follows  with  more  specialized 
forms,  particularly  the  supines.  And  Sanskrt  is  lowest  in 
the  scale  with  one  infinitive,  the  form  in  -turn. 

In  the  meanings  of  words  also  there  is  a  gradual  change 
from  the  Kg  Veda  down  to  classical  Sanskrt.  In  the  Kg 
Veda  hastin  is  an  adjective,  from  hasta  '  hand/  Mrgas  hasii 
^  the  beast  with  the  hand '  denotes  the  elephant.  In  classical 
Sanskrt  hastin  has  become  a  substantive  with  the  fixed 
meaning  '  elephant ' ;  and  from  the  Sanskrt  all  the  moderns 
have  hdthl  *  elephant.'  The  argument  is  here  two-fold,  and 
is  the  same  as  that  which  proves  singularis  to  have  been 
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spoken  in  late  Latin,  as  a  substantive,  meaning  'wild 
boar.'  In  early  Latin  singularis  is  an  adjective,  and  means 
*  solitary.'  In  French  sanglier  means  *  wild  boar.'  We 
know  that  singularis  does  occur  in  late  Latin  with  the 
meaning  *wild  boar.'  The  modem  French  word  proves 
that  it  was  a  real  word  in  the  vernacular  of  the  time. 

In  the  Bg  Yeda  candra  is  an  adjective  and  means  'bright' 
Mds  means  moon,  for  which  candramas  'bright  moon'  or 
'bright  measurer/  is  also  used.  In  Sanskrt  candra  baa 
become  a  substantive  with  the  fixed  meaning  '  moon/  from 
which  all  the  moderns  have  cdnd  '  moon.' 

In  the  Rg  Veda  a  famous  river  of  the  Panjab  is  the 
Qutudri.  In  the  Mahabharata  this  has  become  by  "  Volks- 
ety  mologie  "  (Grassmann)  Catadru  '  hundred  -  channel,' 
from  which  comes  the  modem  Satlaj. 

These  words  have  already  carried  us  well  into  the  second 
part  of  the  argument,  the  intermediate  position  of  Sanskrt 
between  Vedic  and  the  later  vernaculars. 

In  the  Rg  Veda  grabh  means  '  to  take.'  Already  the  word 
has  suffered  from  phonetic  decay,  and  some  tenses  show  the 
form  grah.  In  Sanskrt  the  process  of  wearing  bh  down  to  ^  has 
been  completed,  and  the  root  appears  throughout  as  grtA^ 
which  again  gives  rise  to  Pali,  Prakrt  and  modem  forms. 
With  the  help  of  Beames's  grammar  this  series  comes  out— 

Vedic.  Sanskrt.  Pall.  Prakrt.  Modern. 

grhhnati,        gfhndti,        ganhati,        genhai,         gah;  ginh. 

The  argument  is  seen  best  in  the  tables,  but  a  few  words 
of  explanation  are  necessary.  '  Vedic  '  as  applied  to  a  word 
has  not  always  precisely  the  same  meaning.  Agwa  *  horse,' 
common  to  the  whole  'Vedic'  and  Sanskrt  period;  sirbhk 
'with  stars,'  found  only  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rg  Veda; 
bhavdsi  subjunctive  of  bhu  confined  to  the  Vedic  period; 
and  laghu  *  light,'  common  to  late  Vedic  and  Sanskrt,  are 
all  Vedic  in  somewhat  different  senses.  No  cross-section 
at  any  place  will  divide  the  Vedic  language  from  Sanskrt, 
because  the  change  is  gradual,  and  takes  place  at  different 
times  with  different  words. 
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Table  III. — Vedic  different  from  the  Sanskrt  and 

MODERN   MEANING   OF  THE   SAME   WORD. 


Vedic 
candra,  bright. 
patra,  wing. 
pdraya,  to  transport. 
prastara,  straw  bed. 
puskara,  lotus. 
ftsira,  buffalo. 
ddsa^  barbarian,  demon. 
rakta^  coloured. 
Isatriyay  lord. 

eitra,  clear 


SanBkrt. 

moon. 

leaf,  letter. 

to  be  able. 

stone. 

pond. 

camel. 

slave. 

red-colour,blood. 

man  of  military 
caste. 


Modern. 

moon  {cdnd), 

leaf,  letter  {pattd). 

to  be  able  (pdrite), 

stone  (patthar). 

pond  {pokhar). 

camel  {unfh). 

maid-servant  {ddsJ), 

blood  (rakat), 

man  of  military  caste 
{chaitri). 


variegated,  picture,  chintz  (cif). 


In  this  list  candra  begins  to  mean  *  moon '  before  the  close 
of  the  Vedic  period.  Patra  continues  to  mean  'wing/  but 
acquires  the  additional  meanings  in  Sanskrt.  As  many 
words  change  both  form  and  meaning  in  the  passage  from 
Yedic  to  classical  Sanskrt,  this  table  leads  up  to  the  next. 
In  the  Rg  Veda  rikh  alone  occurs,  meaning  *  to  scratch.' 
In  the  Atharva  Veda  the  form  likh  appears,  still  meaning 
'  to  scratch.'     Later  likh  means  '  to  write.' 


Table  IV. —  Sanskrt  intermediate  bei^ween  Vedic  and 

Modern  Form. 


Vedic. 

Sanskrt. 

Modem. 

English. 

raghu 

laghu 

haluk 

Hght. 

rikh 

likh 

likh 

write. 

rip 

lip 

lip,  Up 

smear. 

rabh 

lahh 

U 

take. 

aram 

alam 

alankdr 

ornament 

kurkura 

kukkura 

kukur 

dog. 

This  short  list  has  some  points  of  special  interest.  In  the 
Hg  Veda  raghu  is  an  adjective  and  means  '  swift.'  In  classical 
Sanskrt  Raghu  has  become  a  proper  name  of  a  hero,  ancestor 
of  Bama.  Laghu  appears  in  late  Vedic  and  is  the  only  form 
in  classical  Sanskrt.  Hoernle  derives  laghu^  laghuka,  lahuka, 
Phil.  Tram.  1885-7.  43 
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halukj  and  quotes  a  Prakrt  haluam.  The  history  of  rikk 
recalls  that  of  ^pa^,  Kurkura  *  dog,'  is  found  in  Atharra 
Yeda.     The  Sanskrt  assimilation  is  noteworthy. 

Aram  in  the  Rg  Veda  means  *  ready/  and  is  frequently 
used  in  conjunction  with  kar  Ho  mate.'  In  Sanskrt  it 
becomes  alam,  and  the  substantive  alankdra  *  ornament/  is  i 
common  Bengali  tatsama. 

One  remarkable  word  comes  under  this  class.  The  ancient 
root  rudk  '  to  grow/  appears  in  the  Bg  Yeda  also  in  the 
decayed  form  ruh^  from  which  comes  the  regular  causati?e 
rohat/a,  the  only  form  found  in  the  Yedas.  Classical  Sanskrt 
forms  a  new  causative  ropaya  on  the  analogy  of  stAapaya. 
The  Sanskrt  ropaya  *  to  cause  to  grow/  is  ancestor  of  the 
modem  rop  applied  every  day  to  the  planting  of  rice. 

Table  Y. — The  same  idea  expressed  by  the  same  wobd 
IN  THE  Moderns  and  in  Sanskrt,  and  by  a  niFFERwrr 
WORD  IN  Yedic. 


Vedio. 

Sanskrt. 

Modern. 

English. 

itar 

tard 

tdrd 

star. 

candra 

ujjwala 

ujjal 

bright. 

asi 

09% 

' 

1 

khadga 

khafog 

sword. 

agtca 

agwa 
yhofaka 

) 

yhofa 

horse. 

iwoir 

swasr 

' 
i 

hhaginl 

hahin 

sister. 

ayas 

ayas 
lohaka 

< 
1 

lohd 

iron. 

hiranya 

hiranya     '\ 
tuvarnaka  ) 

Band 

gold. 

Farusni 

Irdvatl 

Eavl 

the  rirer  Ravt 

It  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this  list,  as  it  runs  into  the 
next,  which  is  still  more  important  and  serves  the  same 
purpose.  Naturally  the  Yedic  words  are  old  Indo-Europe»Di 
while  the  later  Sanskrt  is  often  merely  Indian,  as  M<^"') 
ghotaka. 


L 
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B  VI. — Moderns  represent  Sanskrt  without  Vedic 


TO  correspond 

• 

Sanskrt. 

Modem. 

English. 

kathay 

kah 

to  say. 

path 

park 

to  read. 

dimha 

4iin 

egg. 

vafa 

hat 

ficus  Indica. 

pippala 

plpal 

£cu8  religiosa. 

dmra 

dm 

mango. 

kadala 

keld 

plantain. 

kharjura 

khejur 

date-palm. 

ndrikela 

narayal 

cocoanut-palm. 

tola 

tdl 

Palmyra-palm. 

tdmra 

tdm 

copper. 

Jala 

jal 

water. 

pdnlya 

pdhl 

water. 

ffJtafaka 

ghard 

pitcher. 

tdmhulika 

tdmull 

betel-seller. 

sUtradhdra 

chuidr 

carpenter. 

lohakdra 

lohdr 

blacksmith. 

earmakdra 

eamdr 

leather-worker. 

fanka      ^ 
tankika  ) 

fdkd 

a  coin. 

fhakkura 

fhdkur 

deity. 

eumba 

cumd 

kiss. 

ranga 

rang 

colour. 

k^ana 

{ta')khan 

instant. 

gaja 

gaj 

elephant. 

cur     "j 
eora    j 

cor 

thief. 

kdgastha 

kdyath 

writer. 

nayana 

nain 

eye. 

prahara 

pahar 

watch. 

dlaya 

dl 

dwelling. 

dhakka 

dhdk 

big  drum. 

Calagrdma 

9 

Sdllgrdm 

sacred  stone. 

taila 

Ul 

oil. 

mafha 

math 

religious  house. 

kaka 

kawd 

crow. 

hhramara 

hhaur 

large  bee  or  beetle. 

kroga 

koa 

two  miles. 
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These  tables  tell  their  own  tale,  bat  it  may  be  as  well  to 
repeat  the  argument.     The  verb  kcih  *  to  say/  is  heard  thou- 
sands of  times  every  day  all  over  North  India.     The  verb 
kathay  is  quite  common  in  classical  Sanskrt.     PhoneticaUy 
kahe    *  he  says/    represents    Sanskrt    kathayati    '  he    says.' 
Kathay  with  all  its  family  is  post-Yedic.     As  the  ancestor 
of  kah  it  was  good   vernacular.     It  is   therefore  a  firmlj 
established    instance    of    a   word    undoubtedly    post-Yedic 
Sanskrt,  and  undoubtedly  the  vernacular  ancestor  of  a  large 
group  of  modern  words.     There  are  hundreds  of  words  in 
the  same  position.     The  argument  from  Table  III.  is  similar. 
Patra  is  Sanskrt  for  '  a  leaf.'     It  is  a  phonetic  ancestor  of 
pattd,  common  Hindustani   for  Meaf/  and  must  thus  bare 
been  used  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day.     But  in  the  senae 
of  'leaf  it  is  post-Yedic.     Therefore  the  Aryan  of  India 
passed  through  the  Sanskrt  stage  on  its  way  to  become  a 
modem  vernacular. 

As  most  Latin  words  are  the  same  for  the  800  jeare 
between  Livius  Andronicus  and  Justinian  ;  so  most  old 
Aryan  words  are  the  same  for  the  whole  Yedic  and  Sanskrt 
period.  And  as  many  French  words  fail  to  mark  tie 
difference  between  later  and  earlier  Latin  ;  so  many  modem 
Aryan  words  fail  to  mark  the  difference  between  Sanskrt  and 
Yedic.  As  the  difference  between  praiddd  and  prcpdd  is  lost 
in  French  proie ;  so  the  difference  between  grnudhi^  frnuhif 
and  gmu  is  lost  in  Hindi  sun.  But  just  as  French  un,  bon^ 
public,  declare  that  they  come  directly  from  unus,  bonui^ 
pubiicus,  and  not  from  oinoa,  duonva,  poplicus ;  so  Hindi  Ukh 
*to  write/  declares  that  it  comes  directly  from  Sanskrt 
likh  *  to  write/  and  not  from  early  Yedic  rikh  *  to  scratch/ 
nor  even  from  late  Yedic  likh  *  to  scratch.'  Nafi  *  dancing- 
girl/  declares  that  it  comes  directly,  not  from  the  early  fonn 
nart  *  to  dance/  both  Yedic  and  Sanskrt,  but  from  the  late 
form  nat,  which  is  found  only  in  post-Yedic  Sanskrt 

An  artificial  element  is  not  denied  in  Sanskrt,  any  more 
than  in  English,  or  any  other  language.  As  the  people 
turned  (^utudri  into  CatadtH  to  get  a  meaning,  so  did 
etymologists,  learned  or  unlearned,  split  vidhava  into  vi-Satu^ 
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on  the  analogy  of  vi-grica  or  vi-jana  ;  invent  dhava  *  man ' ; 
and  finally  make  the  wonderful  aadhavd  *  woman  whose 
husband  is  alive.'  So  also  degraded  Asura  produced  Sura 
*  god.*  Already  in  Vedic  times  something  had  been  done, 
not  quite  like  this,  but  on  the  way  to  it.  Beal  diti  (1) 
^  confinement/  produced  aditi  (2)  '  boundlessness/  personified 
as  Aditi  (3),  mother  of  the  Adit y a  (4) ;  or  perhaps  dditya  (3) 
personified  Aditt/a  (4),  called  up  Aditi  (5)  to  be  their 
mother ;  whence  Diti  (6)  personified  antithesis  of  Aditi. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  India  or  among  pandits  that  such  things 
happen.  Kar/unkel,  Billy  Ruffian^  Sir  Roger  Dowlas,  seam' 
stress f  iVs ;  scores  of  well-known  words  prove  that  analogy 
and  striving  after  meaning,  make  much  of  our  languagOi 
vernacular  and  literary  indiscriminately.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  influence  of  grammarians  or  learned  men,  any  more 
than  in  that  of  stupid  or  ignorant  men,  to  deprive  a  language 
of  its  vernacular  character.  '  Asparagus '  is  now  good 
vernacular  English.  '  Sparrowgrass '  is  vulgar,  not  because 
it  imports  wrong  meaning,  or  is  made  on  false  analogy,  but 
because  the  people  whose  speech  is  the  standard  reject  it. 
But  '  sparrowgrass '  was  once  good  English,  as  *  Jerusalem 
artichoke'  is  now,  though  both  parts  of  the  expression 
involve  a  mistake. 

In  fact,  the  more  the  study  of  words  advances,  the  more 
Various  do  both  results  and  methods  appear.  Much  that 
Was  once  thought  well-preserved  original  of  the  earliest 
age,  turns  out  under  closer  examination  to  be  restoration  on 
Analogy,  good  or  bad.  We  have  to  admit  that  all  the  languages 
^e  know,  both  vernacular  and  in  literature,  are  full  of  faults 
of  a  kind  that  used  to  be  thought  evidence  of  a  very 
^^ceptional  agency. 

Dr.  Uoernle  believes  he  can  explain  some  di£Scult  Hindi 
^ords  by  Yedic  as  distinguished  from  Sanskrt  forms.  By  a 
loDg  and  intricate  path  he  traces  several  Hindi  pronouns  to 
^he  Vedic  pronoun  teat :  and  the  common  manid  to  Vedic 
*^ra^  contrasted  with  Sanskrt  mriya.  The  dictionary  con- 
^^^ins  a  few  Vedic  references ;  and  beyond  doubt  Prakrt 
^^ehi  and  kahehi  show  either  survival  or  revival  of  Vedic 
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devebhiSy  and  the  imperatiyes  in  -At.  Hoemle  and  Grierson 
do  not  expressly  base  their  theory  on  these  cases.  In  ODe 
passage  in  his  grammar  Hoernle  speaks  of  forms  preserved 
in  Yedic,  but  ^  lost '  in  classical  Sanskrt.  This  implies  tbat 
classical  Sanskrt  was  a  real  vernacular,  where  alone  words 
can  be  ^  lost/  that  is,  fall  out  of  use  in  common  speech. 

But  these  cases  must  be  considered.  A  literature,  how- 
ever great  and  however  popular  it  may  be,  is  still  but  an 
imperfect  record  of  the  speech  of  the  day.  If  ivat^  marate, 
devebhisy  and  various  imperatives  in  'hi  were  spoken  down 
to  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  earliest  Prakrt,  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  found  in  our  Sanskrt  record  goes  no 
way  to  prove  that  Sanskrt  was  not  a  good  vernacular.  Tbe 
number  of  words  of  this  kind  is  very  small.  They  maj 
have  fallen  out  of  fashion.  The  grammarians  may  hare 
had  something  to  do  with  putting  them  out  of  fashion.  It 
may  be  a  mere  accident  that  they  are  not  in  our  earUest 
Sanskrt  record,  and  this  may  have  prevented  their  occurring 
in  later  Sanskrt  literature. 

But  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  they  furnish  no  evidence 
that  Yedic  as  distinguished  from  Sanskrt  was  the  stage  of 
the  vernacular  which  immediately  preceded  the  Prakrt. 
Only  one  of  them  looks  more  ancient  than  the  common 
Sanskrt  form,  the  imperative  in  -A».  But  even  in  the  earliest 
Vedic  times  this  -hi  was  absent  from  all  o-stems.  Therefore 
Prakrt  kahehi  is  a  mistaken  revival  on  the  analogy  of  apnuhu 
It  does  not  prove  that  Vedic  grnuhi  survived  to  the  Sanskrt 
age.  Mriyate,  devaiSy  and  iyat  are  equally  Vedic  and  perhaps 
equally  old,  with  marate^  devebhisy  and  ivat  That  ivai  and 
marate  are  not  found  in  our  Sanskrt  record  is  something 
like  the  fact  that  aw  and  afeard  would  not  be  found  in  the 
record  of  English  of  our  own  time. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Hindi  mar  casts 
back  to  Vedic  marate.  The  commonest  form  of  the  root  iwr 
is  mar ;  of  At  is  kar :  o{  dhv  is  dhar ;  seen  in  marana,  marti/a ; 
karana,  kamiatiy  kartr;  d/iannan,  dhartr.  Hindi  mar,  hn 
dhar,  are  all  far  more  likely  to  be  new  formations  from  the 
root  apparent  in  all  these  common  words,  than  a  sur?ival  oi 
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Yedic  forms.    It  should  be  remembered  that  Hindi  dhar  has 
no  Vedic  dhara  to  rest  on. 

These  stray  references  to  the  Vedas  have  no  bearing  on 
the  question.  Either  Sanskrt  was  a  real  stratum  of  old 
Indian ;  in  which  case  every  medieval  and  modern  Aryan 
word  had  a  Sanskrt  ancestor,  whether  such  ancestor  can 
be  found  in  our  record  or  not :  or  Sanskrt  was  not  such 
a  language-stratum.  It  was  a  mere  grammarians'  museum 
of  casts  of  old  forms,  no  one  of  which  could  have  been  the 
parent  of  a  modern  word,  any  more  than  a  Crystal  Palace 
plaster  megatherium  could  have  been  the  parent  of  a  sloth. 
The  character  of  the  differences  between  Sanskrt  and  Yedic 
proves  that  Sanskrt  grew  naturally  out  of  Vedic.  The 
character  of  the  likeness  between  the  moderns  and  Sanskrt 
proves  that  the  moderns  grew  naturally  out  of  Sanskrt. 
The  word- witnesses  to  the  intermediate  position  of  Sanskrt 
between  Vedic  and  later  vernaculars  are  very  many.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  good  their  own  right  to  this 
place,  they  bring  in  with  them  to  the  same  place  both 
the  very  large  group  of  words  which  are  alike  in  Vedic 
and  Sanskrt,  and  also  the  very  small  group  of  words  of 
Vedic  form  not  found  in  our  Sanskrt  record.  That  is 
*o  say,  as  soon  as  the  words  represented  by  kathayati 
^nd  ghotaka  have  established  the  position  of  post- Vedic 
^^nakrt,  as  a  vernacular,  they  secure  a  place  in  the  same 

^nakrt  vernacular  for  the  very  large  class  of  words  repre- 

^nt^  by  agniy  and  for  the  very  small  and  doubtful  class  of 

^ortjg  represented  by  marate, 

-Tt;  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  question  is 

^^S'^istic,  and  not  literary.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  style, 
^'     "^ith  the  date  of  any  composition,  or  the   use   of  the 

^'^•^e  Sanskrt.     It  concerns  single  words  as  they  are  used  in 

^P^^-ling.     Sanskrt,  like  Latin,  lasted  as  a  learned  language 

*^^   ^ges  after  even  the  Prakrts  had  ceased  to  be  vernacular. 

T-i^is  in  no  way  indicates  that  a  language  grammatically  and 

V^otietically  identical  with  that  of  the  Mahabharata  did  not 
iorii[x  a  stratum   of   the  vernacular,  intermediate  between 
N^^ic  and  the  modems. 
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A    few  sentences  taken    from   different   periods  of  the 
language  will  put  this  in  a  clear  light. 

I.  Divas  rukmas  urucaksds  ud  eti 
DUrearihas  taranis  bhrdjamdnas. 
Nunamjands  mriena  pramtds 
Ayan  arthdni  krnavan  apdnsi. 

— R.V.  vii.  63. 

*'  The  jewel  of  the  sky  rises,  far-seeing,  pressing  on  to 
distant  goal,  swift,  blazing.  Now  should  men, 
awakened  by  the  sun,  seek  their  goals,  do  their 
work." 

This  verse  is  taken  from  one  of  the  *  madhyama '  or  oldest 
books  of  the  Rg  Veda.  Every  word  is  very  ancient.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  subjunctives  ayan  {eant)  and  krnam 
lost  in  classical  Sanskrt. 

II.  Kankatas  na  kankatas,  athd  sattnakankataa  ; 
Dtuiu  itiplufi  iti  ni  adr^tds  alipsata. 

— R.  V.  i  191. 

"The  scorpion  is  not  a  scorpion,  nor  the  water-snake 
Ta  water-snake).  Both  poisonous  worms,  .as  I  call 
them,  the  unseen  (worms)  have  been  covered  over." 

This  is  a  verse  from  the  end  of  the  first  book,  where,  as 
well  as  in  the  tenth  book,  late  hymns  are  collected,  very  like, 
or  even  the  same  as  the  Atharvan  songs.  This  one  is  a 
spell  against  noxious  vermin.  The  ancient  root  rip  *to 
smear,'  is  here  lipy  as  in  Sanskrt  and  in  the  modems.  JPW 
also  appears  for  an  earlier  pruft.  The  metre  and  sandhi 
are  Vedic,  though  late.  In  every  respect  this  verse  is  far 
on  the  way  from  the  earliest  Vedic  in  the  direction  of 
classical  Sanskrt. 

III.  Kumbhydm  mdgre  bibhardsi;  sa  yadd  tdm  atimrM 
atha  karsum  khdtwd  tasydm  md  bibhardsi;  sa  t/add 
tdm  ativardhai  atha  md  samudram  abhyavahdrasi. 
Tarhi  vai  atinastro  bhavitd^mi. 

— Qatapatha  Brdhmana,  Schleicher's  Chrestomathie. 
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**  First  put  me  into  a  jar  :  when  I  grow  too  big  for  it,  dig 
a  ditch  and  put  me  into  it.  When  I  grow  too  big 
for  it,  take  me  away  to  the  sea.  Then  I  shall  be  out 
of  reach  of  harm." 

The  language  is  still  Vedic,  and  has  many  points  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Rg  Veda,  the  subjunctives  bibhardni 
and  ativardhaiy  and  the  accusative  md»  On  the  other  hand 
the  future  bhavitdsmi  indicates  approach  to  classical  Sanskrt. 

lY.  Taarndd  bhayaughdn  mahato  majjantam  mdm  tigesatah 
Trdtum  arhasi ;  kartdsmi  krte  pratikrtam  tava, 

Mahdbhdrata,  Schleicher's  Chrestomathie. 

*' Therefore  plunging,  as  I  am,  into  great  floods  of  fear, 
thou  art  especially  bound  to  save  me.  That  done, 
I  will  reward  thee.'* 

The  peculiar  force  of  prati  *  in  return,'  is  found  in  a  large 
number  of  modern  tatsamas.  Kartdsmi  advances  towards  the 
modem  periphrastic  tenses.  The  second  line  of  this  gloka 
is  remarkably  contrasted  with  Yedic  usage,  and  consonant 
with  the  modern. 

V.        Vane  vicaratdm  tesdm  ekamjagrdha  paksinam. 

— Nala. 

''From  among  them  as  they  wandered  in  the  wood  he 
caught  one  bird." 

Here  ekam  paksinam  *  one  bird '  or  *  a  bird,'  comes  rather 
near  the  indefinite  article,  seen  more  clearly  in  the  next 
sentence. 

YI.   Kapotarqfah    kathayati    **aham    ekadd    daksindranye 

carann  apagyam.  Eko  vrddhatydghrah  sndtah  kugahastah 

aarasiire  brute  *  bho  I  bho  I ' " 

— Hitopadega, 

The  king  of  the  pigeons  says,  **  One  day  walking  in  the 
southern  wood  I  beheld.  An  old  tiger  after  bathing, 
with  ku9a-grass  in  his  hand,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
says  bho  !  bho  !  " 
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This  is  written  in  a  very  simple  style,  and  might  easily  be 
good  vernacular.  The  word-witnesses  of  the  first  order, 
post-Vedic  ancestors  of  common  modem  words,  are  kathayatiy 
altogether  post-Vedic,  and  ekadd  and  ekaSy  post-Vedic  in  this 
indefinite-article  sense.  Daksina  in  the  sense  of  'south/ 
aranya  *  forest,'  are  of  all  but  the  highest  antiquity.  Vydghra, 
kufa,  tira,  are  not  in  the  Rg  Veda  ;  nor  the  past-participle 
sndiahy  nor  does  vrddha  in  the  Rg  Veda  mean  *  old.'  The 
other  words  are  common  to  the  earliest  Vedic  and  the  latest 
Sanskrt.  The  passage  therefore,  whateyer  its  date,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  language  which  as  a  yemacular 
came  after  Vedic  and  before  the  Prakrts. 

• 

VII.  Tena  vihdrah  kdrayitnm  drabdhas.  Tatra  karapatra' 
tiddryamdnastambhasya  kiyadduraaphatitasya  kd«tluh 
khandadwayamadhye  kilakah  sutradhdrena  athdpitas. 

— Hifopadefa. 
"  He  began  to  build  a  temple.    Thereupon  a  carpenter  put 
a  wedge  in  between  the  two  parts  of  the  log  which 
was  being  cut  asunder  with  a  saw,  and  had  been  to  a 
certain  extent  split  open." 

This  is  an  example  of  pandit's  artificial  style,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  an  excuse  for,  and  an  argument  against^  the 
theory  of  pandit-made  Sanskrt.  Of  the  eleven  words,  three 
are  monstrous  compounds,  hard  enough  to  read,  impossible 
to  speak.  But  the  elements  are  good  yemacular,  and  Hindi 
has  incorporated  so  much  of  the  material,  that  the  whole, 
passive  construction  and  all,  could  be  turned  into  the 
yernacular  of  to-day  with  hardly  a  change  of  one  stem. 

VIII.  Kauno  ek  bdmhan  rahal;  oke  dm  betd  rahalal,  ^ 
bdmhan  kauno  jagya  karat  lagal :  o  me  ek  machari  hoi 
kdm  paral :  tab  u  duno  betauttan  se  kahales  Art,  bet^ ! 

— Folklore,  from  Hoemle's  Grammar. 
"  There  was  a  certain  brahman.     He  had  two  sons.    That 
brahman  began  to  make  a  sacrifice.    For  it  he  wanted 
a  fish.     Then  he  said  to  the  two  sons,  '  my  Sons !  *' 

Here  ek,  occurring  twice  as  indefinite  article,  and  kahaH 
come  straight  from  the  eka  and  kathay  of  No.  VI.    -K^ 
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oniparal  come  from  late  meanings  of  karman  and  pat.     This 
latter  root  changes  somewhat  in  this  way: 

{a)  Rg  Veda  (like  Trirofiai)  *  to  fly,  to  move  quickly.* 

[b)  Sanskrt  (like  iriwrto)  '  to  fall.' 

(c)  Moderns,  1st,  '  to  fall,'  but  becoming  obsolete  and  re- 
quiring another  word  to  help;  2nd,  *  to  fall  out,'  'to  happen.' 

Karman  is,  1st,  work  done ;  2nd,  work  to  be  done ;  3rd, 
need.     Kdm  paral  *  need  occurred.' 

IX.  Takhan  Cuhar  Mdl  kahait  chathinhije  hamard  ghar  rpe 
nahi  mde,  nahl  bahln  nahi  istrt ;  takhan  hamard  sau 
ki  laibai  ojah  indm  ?  Takhan  bole  lagali  natin^  "  rdti 
ham  sutal  chalahu  appan  sirvl  fwS,  sapand  me  d^khali  je 
tohard  ghar  me  ek  candrahdr  chahu;  Be  indm  dah, 
Takhan  candrahdr  dni  delyje  ham  cori  kai  loilahu  keold 
garh  aaU^ 

Then  said  Chuhar  Mai,  ''  In  my  house  there  is  no  mother 
nor  sister  nor  wife.  How  therefore  canst  thou  expect 
any  present  from  me  ?  "  The  natin  replied,  "  Last 
night  I  saw  in  a  dream  in  my  tent,  that  in  thy  house 
there  is  a  necklace.  Give  me  that  as  a  present." 
Then  lie  brought  the  necklace,  saying,  ^'  I  stole  this 
from  Fort  Keola." 

This  passage,  together  with  the  rather  free  translation,  is 
taken  from  the  "  Song  of  King  Salhes "  in  Qrierson's 
Maithili  Chrestomathy.  Most  of  the  words,  represented  by 
mde  {nidfr)f  rdti  (rdtri),  sapand  {swapna)^  come  from  old 
Indian,  that  is  the  same  throughout  the  whole  Yedic  and 
Sanskrt  period.  Some,  like  chalahS,  can  with  some  difficulty 
be  traced  to  Sanskrt  sources.  Takhan  *  then '  occurring  four 
times,  kahait  *  saying,'  bahin  *  sister,'  natin  *  woman  of  the 
Nat  or  dancing  caste,'  ^A  *a'  indefinite  article,  candrahdr 
'necklace,'  and  corl  'theft'  bear  witness  to  the  post-Vedic 
Sanskrt  from  which  this  modern  Maithili  is  derived. 

We  can  now  see  that  Vedic  and  Sanskrt  are  not  two  lan- 
guages, but  one ;  and  that  Yedic  itself  comprehends  not  one 
stage  of  the  language  but  many.  Classical  Sanskrt  is  to  be 
contrasted  or  compared,  not  with  Yedic  as  a  whole,  but  with 
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any  one  stage  of  Yedic.  That  is,  in  g^mmar  and  phoneme 
it  constitutes  a  stage  succeeding  the  last  stage  of  what  is 
called  Yedic.  If  the  great  grammarians  had  lived  and 
worked  in  the  Brahmana  time,  the  language  of  the  Brah- 
manas  would  probably  have  become  stereotyped  as  the  learned 
language  for  all  succeeding  ages.  But  the  Indo- Aryan  ad* 
yanced  another  stage,  lost  its  subjunctiye  mood,  and  suffered 
certain  other  changes,  and  the  language  of  the  Mahabbarata 
became  the  standard. 

The  extract  from  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  is  most  Im- 
portant for  my  present  purpose.  If  the  language  of  the 
Mahabharata  had  an  ethnic  or  territorial  name;  if  for 
example  the  word  *  Aryan  *  had  lasted  as  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  then  grown  into  use  as  the  name  of  their 
language,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  would  be  included  ander 
the  same  name ;  just  as  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
language  of  Chaucer  are  included  under  the  same  name. 
To  refuse  to  call  the  language  of  the  Qatapatha  Brahmana 
'  Sanskrt '  is  something  like  refusing  to  call  the  architecture 
of  a  cathedral  ^  Early  English,*  because  at  the  time  when  the 
cathedral  was  built  the  term  '  Early  English '  was  unknown. 

As  Whitney  says,  in  all  classical  Sanskrt  literature,  "  there 
is  of  linguistic  history,  next  to  nothing,  but  only  a  history 
of  style."  That  is  to  say,  the  Indo- Aryan  reached  the  Sanskrt 
stage  naturally,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  development  This 
stage  became  stereotyped  for  learned  and  literary  purpoees, 
and  is  still  as  much  used  in  India  as  Latin  is  in  Europe. 

Whatever  claim  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanisads  have  to  be 
composed  in  the  yernacular  of  the  time,  the  Epic  parts  of 
the  Mahabharata  have  still  better.  They  are  certainly  the 
successors  of  the  heroic  songs  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Kg  Yeda  in  praise  of  Sudas,  and  of  the  Bharatas. 

Luckily,  Hoemle  and  Grierson  have  told  us  what  they  sop- 
pose  to  have  been  the  method  of  the  'elaboration'  or  '  creation' 
of  Sanskrt :  and  it  may  safely  be  set  aside  as  impossible. 

"  A  line  of  grammarians "  ''  gradually  accomplished  the 
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elaboration  of  Sanskrt  by  eliminating  from  the  yemacular 
all  more  decayed  forms  in  favour  of  less  decayed  ones 
preserved  in  the  Vedic,  by  preferring  of  two  optional  forms 
that  which  happened  to  be  favoured  by  the  Vedic,  and  by 
other  such  or  similar  processes.'* 

Now  this  is  evidently  an  effort  of  despair.  If  any  more 
reasonable  or  intelligible  account  could  have  been  given, 
Hoernle  and  Grierson  would  have  given  it.  This  fails  at 
every  point.  A  nation  of  Paninis  could  never  have  raised 
any  Apabhramsa  to  the  linguistic  condition  of  Sanskrt.  The 
grammarians,  instead  of  imitating  Yedic,  are  careful  to  point 
out  where  Sanskrt  has  left  Yedic  behind.  The  decayed 
forms  are  not  eliminated,  but  are  there,  plain  to  be  seen. 
And  the  pairs  of  optional  forms  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Vedas ;  "  the  older  the  richer  "  being  the  rule  for  grammar. 
In  fact  if  the  grammarians  exercised  any  such  influence,  it 
was  probably  in  the  opposite  direction.  Of  two  optional 
forms  found  in  the  Vedic  they  favoured  one — derais  versus 
devebhis,  dadhmas  versus  dad/tmasi.  But  they  most  likely  did 
nothing  more  than  confirm  what  was  already  a  popular 
decision. 

Their  rules,  also,  contain  numerous  exceptions.  These 
exceptions  are  hard  facts  which  unwilling  pandits  have  to 
admit.  Sanskrt  is  full  of  the  irregularity  which  proves  it 
to  be  a  great  natural  product,  subject  to  all  the  thousand 
influences  which  act  on  the  speech  of  a  great  people.  In 
phonetic,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  meaning,  the  words  of 
Sanskrt  are  exactly  where  tradition  places  th^m,  between 
Vedic  and  the  Prakrts.  Vedic  grammar  is  far  fuller  and 
richer ;  so  that  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  complexity 
of  Sanskrt  Grammar.  That  the  vernacular  fell  from  (say) 
the  Qatapatha  Brahmana  stage  to  the  Pall  stage  ;  and  that 
pandits  then  lifted  it  to  the  Sanskrt  stage,  between  the  two, 
is  incredible. 

The  dictionary,  though  only  reaching  the  word  ag^mdni, 
contains  matter  enough  to  refute  its  own  theory. 

Akath  'unutterable'  is  described  as  "properly  a  future 
participle  passive,  Sanskrt  akathynh,  Pali  dkathyo^   Prakrt 
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akattho.'*    But  the  whole  of   the  family  of  words  is  post- 
Vedic. 

"  Akan  *  to  listen/  Sanskrt  dkam/*  Karna  *  ear/  is  Vedic 
and  Sanskrt.  A-karnay  *to  give  ear  to/  is  post-Vedic 
Sanskrt,  and  must  have  been  well  used  in  the  vernacular  to 
give  rise  to  dkan. 

** Akhat  lit.  ^uncrushed/  hence  'whole  grain/  Vedic 
ak^atas,  Sanskrt  ak§aiam,** 

Now  here  we  have  the  theory  flatly  contradicted  by  its 
authors.  K§an  is  an  ancient  root  *  to  hurt/  making  t 
past- passive  participle  k§ata^  from  which  comes  akfoU 
'uninjured* — all  Vedic.  From  aksata^  Sanskrt  makes  t 
substantive  akfatam  *  whole  grain,  parched ' ;  a  result 
not  unlike  Greek  afidpavro^.  Indeed  the  series  Vedic 
aksata,  participle,  '  uninjured  * ;  Sanskrt  akfotam,  substantiTe, 
'  whole  grain ' ;  modern  akhat^  substantiTe,  '  whole  grain/ 
would  make  an  admirable  addition  to  my  Table  No.  III. 

''  Akamit,  tadbhava  '  suddenly,'  perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Sanskrt  akasmdtJ*  And  then  akasmdt  is  given  in  its  {dice 
as  a  tat^ama. 

These  words  proclaim  that  post-Yedic  Sanskrt  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  their  ancestry. 

The  double  argument  maybe  summed  up  thus:  Classical  San- 
skrt is  distinguished  from  Vedic  by  ten  chief  characteristic! 

(1)  Disappearance  of  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

Vedic  infinitives. 


(3) 

(4) 

f 

(5) 

(6) 

(7)  Appearance 

of  '] 

(8) 

>f 

10) 

if 

certain  case-and-person-endinj 
old  root-forms, 
old  words, 
old  meanings, 
new  periphrastic  formations, 
usages  (genitive  absolute), 
meanings, 
words. 

Every  one  of  these  changes  can  show  a  very  large  numbed* 
of  examples.     Phenomena  of  this  kind  occur  nowhere  except 
in  the  natural  development  of  vernacular  speech.    Therefore 
these  changes  form  a  strong  cumulative  proof  that  Sanskrt 
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it  of  Vedic  by  natural  deTelopment.  Secondly,  by  a 
imber  of  instances  Sanskrt  declares  itself  to  be  in 
0,  in  grammar,  in  vocabulary,  and  in  meanings  of 
utermediate  between  Yedic  and  the  later  vernaculars. 
)  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  genesis  of  the 
of  which  Hoernle  and  Grierson  are  such  emphatic 
its.  At  one  time  Qakuntala  was  thought  to  be  a 
euvre  of  an  ^schylean  age.  Now  Kalidasa  has 
ought  down  to  a  late  date  a.d. 

the  claim  of  the  epics  and  codes  of  law  to  a  very 
date  in  their  present  form  was  successfully  challenged. 
9r,  the  Prakrts  were  found  well  advanced  in  the 
ntury  B.C.  The  reaction  was  inevitable.  If  Sanskrt 
re  is  so  late;  if  Prakrt  is  so  early  ;  and  if  Sanskrt 
kunstlich  *  *  artificial ' ;  the  Sanskrt  language  must 
the  literature  into  the  limbo  of  shams.  But  this 
Lg  is  over-hasty.  We  know  that  the  Mahabharata 
1  quadrupled  by  successive  additions ;  while  the  Code 
1  has  been  altered,  cut  to  pieces  and  put  together 

The  very  fact  that  Sanskrt  became  stereotyped  for 

purposes  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  it  a 
>gy*  What  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  this.  The 
3  and  grammatical  condition  of  Sanskrt  fits  a  time, 
m  the  Yedas,  earlier  than  the  earliest  Prakrt,  about 
rth  or  fifth  century  B.C.  The  epic  portions  of  the 
arata  may  be  as  old  as  this  time.  But  the  important 
hat  Sanskrt  literature  of  whatever  date  conserves  for 
iguage,  which  is  not  Yedic,  but  both  later  in  time 
*re  advanced  in  development  than  the  Yedic;  and 
Khibits  a  special  connexion  with  the  later  vernaculars. 
)e  that  I  have  brought  some  evidence  to  show  that 

is  not  more  artificial  than  other  languages  which 
a  great  literature ;  that  it  grew  like  them,  and 
k1  ;  and  in  its  turn  gave  place,  like  Latin,  to  its  own 
l:  while,  again,  like  Latin,  it  holds  a  place  as  a 
language  over  a  wider  area  than  its  children  cover 
iculars. 
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XIX.— THE  PRIMITIVE  HOME  OF  THE  ARYANS. 
By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce,  M.A.,  President. 

Before  discussing  the  special  question  which  I  propose  to 
treat  of  this  evening,  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  what  I  mean  by  the  terra  "Aryans."   When  the  researches 
of  Von  Schlegel  and  Bopp,  of  Rask  and  Grimm,  and  of  the 
other  founders  of  scientific  philology,  had  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  closely-related  family  of  languages  all  emanating  from 
the   same   source  and  binding  together   the   continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  natural  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  speakers  of  these  languages  were  also  bound  together 
by  the  common  ties  of  race.     It  was  assumed  that  as  the 
Englishman   and   the   Hindu    spoke    languages    that  were 
derived  from  the  same  origin,  so  too  the  blood  that  flowed 
in  their  veins  was  derived  from   the  same  ancestry.    The 
fair-complexioned  European  and  the  dark-skinned  native  of 
India  were,   it   was  believed,   proved   by   the   evidence  of 
language   to  be  alike  descended  from  the  same  primsFal 
parents.     A  little  reflection,  however,  showed  that  such  an 
assumption  was  groundless.     There  are  numberless  histoncal 
instances  which  demonstrate  that  language  and  race  are  bj 
no  means  synonymous  terms.     Members  of  the  same  race 
may  speak  unrelated  languages,  and  the  same  language  maj 
be  spoken  by  unrelated  races.     The  Jews  have  adopted  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  manifold  countries  to  which  thej 
have  migrated,  and  in  certain  districts  haye  even  come  to 
imagine  that  an  older  form  of  Spanish  is  the  sacred  tongue 
of  their  forefathers,  while  modern  English  in  the  United 
States  has  become  the  mother-tongue  of  the  white  Europeafli 
the  black-skinned  negro,  and  the  aboriginal   Red  Indian* 
As  I  insisted  many  years  ago,  language  is  a  test  of  social 
contact  only,  not  of  race.     It  may  throw  light  on  the  pas* 
relations  of  tribes  and  peoples  one  to  another;   the  ligh^ 
that  it  throws  on  the  origin  of  race  is  little  more  than  a 
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will-o'-the-wisp.  At  the  most,  similarity  of  speech  can  raise 
a  presumption  only  in  favour  of  similarity  of  race.  We 
may  perhaps  argue  from  it  that  one  race  has  at  some  period 
of  its  existence  intermarried  with  another ;  to  infer  more 
than  this  is  to  go  beyond  the  strict  testimony  of  our  facts. 
The  evidence  of  language  may  be  a  useful  ally  to  the 
historian  ;  the  ethnologist  has  generally  found  it  a  snare  and 
a  deception. 

We  may  therefore  lay  down  at  the  outset  that  to  confound 

a  linguistic  family  with  an  ethnological  family  is  an  error 

which  has  introduced  untold  mischief  both  into  science  and 

into  politics,  and  which  the  scientific  philologist  is  bound 

to  do  his  utmost  to  refute  and  drive  away.     We  may  talk 

about  an  Indo-European  family  of  speech  ;  an  Indo-European 

family  in  the  racial  sense  of  the  word  has  never  existed. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  were  not  necessarily  the  same 

as  the  ancestors  of  the  Englishman ;  and  if  anthropology 

can  show  that  the  Hindu  difiers  from  the  Englishman  in  the 

form  of  his  skull  and  the  colour  of  his  skin  or  hair,  it  is 

quite  certain  that  they  were  not  the  same.     If  the  Hindu 

speaks  a  language  allied  to  that  of  the  Englishman,  it  proves 

merely  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  or  his  forefathers  have 

been  in  social  contact  with  those  whose  language  belonged  to 

^he  Indo-European  family  of  speech. 

£ut  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  languages  of  the 
Judo-European  family  presuppose  a  common  parent-speech. 
1  a.m  not  now  going  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
tl^is  parent-speech  was  as  uniform  as  literary  English,  or 
^H ether,  as  I  believe,  it  was  already  divided  into  dialects  at 
^^^  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowledge  of  it  can  extend ; 
^X'tain  it  is  that  this  parent-speech  once  existed  and  was 
spoken  in  some  corner  of  the  world.  From  hence  it  was 
cjirried  by  migrating  bands  to  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
^  branched  off  into  the  various  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  group. 

Did  all  the  speakers  of  the  parent-language  belong  to  the 
^nae  race,  and  consequently  were  all  the  migrating  bands 
'elated   in   blood  and  ancestry  P     Analogy  would   suggest 

PbU.  Irani.  18S5-7.  44 
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a  negatdve  answer  to  this  question.  But  analogy  would  alao 
suggest  that  although  the  speakers  of  the  parent-language 
were  probably  not  all  of  the  same  race^  the  great  majority  of 
them  were.  They  must  have  lived  together  in  a  district  of 
limited  extent  in  an  age  when  the  world  was  not  thickly 
populated,  and  when  the  relations  between  different  com- 
munities of  mankind  were  hostile  rather  than  the  reTerae. 
An  examination  of  the  parent-language,  moreover,  goes  to 
show  that  its  speakers  were  on  a  low  level  of  civilization; 
that,  in  fact,  they  had  not  as  yet  emerged  from  the  age 
of  stone,  while  the  country  they  inhabited  was  cold  and 
inhospitable,  and  therefore  not  favourable  to  frequent  inter- 
course with  others.  Such  strangers  as  they  had  among  them 
would  be — at  all  events  for  the  most  part — slaves  or  wives 
captured  in  war. 

Now  it  is  just  the  speakers  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
language  whom  I  propose  to  call  Aryans,  following  herein 
the  example  of  Dr.  Earl  Penka.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
term  is  inexact,  since  the  word  Arya  is  derived  from  the 
early  literature  of  those  whom  neither  Dr.  Penka  nor  myself 
would  regard  as  the  true  representatives  of  the  Aryan  race; 
but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  short  as  well  as  of  being 
sufficiently  indefinite  in  signification  to  allow  of  its  being 
appropriated  to  a  new  use.  By  Aryans,  accordingly,  I  mean 
the  speakers  of  the  parent  Indo-European  language,  the 
majority  of  whom,  if  not  all  of  them,  belonged  to  the  same 
race. 

What  was  this  race,  or  rather  what  were  the  physiological 
characteristics  which  we  must  assign  to  the  members  of  it? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  answer  we  give  to  another  question ;  what,  namely,  was 
the  locality  from  which  they  spread,  carrying  with  them  the 
seeds  of  Indo-European  speech  P 

Until  recently  this  question  would  have  been  answered 
without  hesitation.  The  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  and  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  was,  it  was  agreed,  some  part  of 
Central  Asia,  most  probably  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu-EusL 
Not  only  the  course  of  modern  emigration,  but  the  course  of 
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historical  deyelopment,  has  been  from  the  east  to  the  west : 
"ex  oriente  lux,"  and  the  germs  of  religion  and  culture 
have  alike  been  derived  by  modern  Europe  from  the  Oriental 
world.  Here,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  the 
rivers  that  watered  the  6r8t  habitation  of  the  human  race ; 
here,  too,  was  erected  that  Babylonian  tower  which  caused 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  diversity  of  languages. 
rhe  impressions  derived  from  the  teaching  of  theology  were 
confirmed  by  the  first  discoveries  of  Comparative  Philology, 
Comparative  Philology  owes  its  origin  to  what  has  been 
termed  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit ;  it  was  the  comparison  of 
Banskrit  with  the  languages  of  the  west  that  enabled  the 
pioneers  of  linguistic  science  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
new  study.  And  not  only  Comparative  Philology,  but 
Comparative  Mythology,  Comparative  Keligion,  and  Com- 
parative Law  owed  their  first  start  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
[iterature.  What  wonder  that  the  age  and  importance  of 
this  literature  should  have  been  exaggerated,  and  at  the 
lame  time  the  importance  also  of  the  language  in  which  this 
[iterature  was  enshrined?  The  uninstructed  public  began 
to  believe  that  Sanskrit  was  the  mother  of  all  the  languages 
they  spoke,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  of  an 
earlier  time  ;  and  the  instructed  few  assiduously  taught  that 
it  was  the  elder-sister  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  and 
the  norm  and  type  to  which  they  should  all  conform. 
Sanskrit  grammar,  it  was  assumed,  sometimes  consciously, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  must  be  the  most  faithful  existing 
representative  of  the  grammar  of  the  parent-speech,  Sanskrit 
phonology  the  pattern  of  which  the  Greek  or  Latin  alphabet 
was  but  the  degenerated  copy.  If  we  would  know  the 
vowel-system  of  the  primitive  Indo-European  language,  we 
must  keep  our  eyes  well  fixed  on  that  of  Sanskrit. 

There  was  yet  another  reason  which  raised  the  Sanskrit 
language  to  this  high  place  of  honour.  Yedic  Sanskrit  had 
been  analyzed  and  classified  by  the  Hindu  grammarians  as 
DO  other  language  had  hitherto  been,  not  even  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  early  grammarians  of  India  had 
patiently  worked  out  its  phonetic  system,  and  had  resolved 
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its  words  into  a  limited  number  of  dhdtus  or  roots.     In  the 
process  they  had  elaborated  a  whole  philosophy  of  speech, 
and  had  made  the  discovery  that  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  their  language  were  alike  built  up  upon  those  dhdtus  bj 
the  help  of  certain  syllables  or  sounds.    When  the  European 
founders  of  Comparative  Philology  began  their  work,  thej 
thus  found  not  only  a  language  ready  at  hand  for  them,  but 
a  complete  philosophy  of  that  language  as  well.     It  was  not 
so  much  Yedic  Sanskrit  with  which  they  had  to  compare  the 
languages  of  ancient  Europe  as  Yedic  Sanskrit  analyzed  and 
expounded  by  the  Hindu  grammarians.     We  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  Bopp  adopted  the   system  of  the 
latter,  adapting  their  nomenclature  only  to  western  needs. 
The  dhdtu  became  a  root,  the  pratyaya  a  suffix,  but  the 
system  itself  remained  unchanged.     The  words  not  only  of 
Sanskrit,  but  also  of  those  languages  with  which  Sanskrit 
was  compared,  were  formed  of  roots,  bases,  and  suffixes,  and 
the    root    was    that    which    had    seemed    to    the    Hindu 
grammarian  the   simplest  phonetic    element    in    an  allied 
group  of  words.     Here,  indeed,  the  Hindu  grammarian  had 
been  content  to  let  the  matter  rest;  not  so,  however,  the 
more  practical  Western,  who  went  on  to  conclude  that  the 
root  had  once  been  a  living  word  to  which  the  suffixes  had 
been  attached  by  a  species  of  agglutination.     It  is  true  that 
this  manner  of  envisaging  Oriental  philosophy  in  Western 
thought  brought  confusion  into   the  conception  of  a  base 
or  stem,  but  the  difficulty  was  obviated   by  allowing  the 
original  meaning  of  a  base  gradually  to  drop  out  of  sight 
Meanwhile  the  admiration  of  the  European  philologist  for 
the  labours  of  his  Hindu  predecessor  continued  unabat«d, 
and  necessarily  reacted  on  the  language   upon  which  the 
Hindu  had  worked.      Comparative  Philology  could  not  be 
so  unnatural  a  child  as  to  refuse  to  the  language  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth  all  the  honours  that  belong  to  the  head  of 
the  family.     Sanskrit  was  the  most  exact  representative  of 
the  parent-speech  attainable,  and  must  form  the  standard  by 
which  all  investigations  into  Indo-European  grammar  aud 
vocabulary  should  be  judged. 
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It  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  Sanskrit  represented 
more  faithfully  than  the  other  Indo-European  languages 
that  parent-speech  which  they  presupposed,  its  original 
speakers  must  have  lived  nearer  to  the  cradle  of  the  parent- 
speech  than  the  speakers  of  the  other  languages  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  The  European  languages  which  had 
transformed  the  monotonous  alpha  of  the  parent-tongue  into 
three  short  vowels  were  obviously  further  removed  from  the 
locality  in  which  the  parent-tongue  had  been  spoken  than 
was  the  language  of  the  Yeda  in  which  the  alpha  alone 
appeared.  Comparative  Philology  thus  seemed  triumphantly 
to  confirm  the  old  belief  in  the  Asiatic  origin,  if  not  of  all 
mankind,  at  all  events  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  to 
which  the  comparative  philologists  themselves  belonged. 

One  difficulty  only  stood  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion, 
and  it  was  easily  removed.  A  comparison  of  the  names  of 
objects  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Indo-European  family  showed  that  the  speakers  of  the 
parent-language  must  have  lived  in  a  cold  region.  But  the 
Yeda  itself  explained  the  difficulty  by  indicating  that  the 
Aryan  invaders  of  India  had  entered  it  from  the  cold  and 
mountainous  districts  of  the  north-west,  and  indeed  that 
they  had  never  penetrated  very  far  into  the  burning  plains 
of  the  south.  What  was  wanting  to  complete  the  explanation 
was  furnished  by  the  sacred  books  of  Zoroastrian  Iran.  The 
language  and  contents  of  these  books  were  beginning  to 
attract  the  special  notice  of  scholars,  while  the  intimate 
relationship  between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Yeda 
had  already  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  philologist. 
The  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Yeda  which 
had  been  inherited  from  an  earlier  generation  of  Sanskrit 
students  influenced  also  the  students  of  the  Avesta,  and  an 
age  and  value  were  assigned  to  the  latter  which  subsequent 
researches  have  not  tended  to  justify.  The  result  was  an 
assumption  that  in  the  Yendid&d  it  was  possible  to  discover 
a  trustworthy  tradition  of  the  first  home  and  older  migra- 
tions, not  only  of  the  Iranians  themselves,  but  of  the  Indo- 
Eoropeans  in  general.    The  poets  of  the  Yeda  were  believed 
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to  be  nearer  to  this  first  home  both  in  time  and  place  than 
any  other  members  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  and  a 
comparison  between  the  language  they  used  and  that  of  the 
Avesta  proved  that  the  Yedic  Hindus  and  the  Avestan 
Iranians  must  have  lived  together  long  after  their  separation 
from  the  rest  of  their  brethren.  Now  the  Yendid&d  pointed 
to  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu-Kush  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  as  the  soil  in  which  '^  the  seed  of  the 
Aryans"  was  first  sown.  From  hence  it  was  therefore 
assumed  the  various' members  of  the  family  branched  off,  the 
larger  body  finding  their  way  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of 
northern  Europe,  while  the  Indo-Iranians  still  lingered  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  primaeval  home. 

The  evidence  of  this  theory,  which  sees  in  the  Hinda- 
Kush  the  first  starting-point  of  the  Indo-European  clans,  is 
derived  entirely,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  the  Vendi- 
d&d.  Unfortunately  the  Yendid&d  refers  only  to  supposed 
migrations  on  the  part  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians 
themselves,  and  still  more  unfortunately  the  tradition 
believed  to  be  embodied  in  it  has  been  shown  by  fir^al  to  be 
late  and  worthless.  "Airyana-va6]o,"  the  first  seed-plot  of 
the  Aryans,  may  have  been  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  but  if  so  we  must  find  some  other  testimony  for  it 
than  that  of  the  Yendid&d. 

This  other  testimony  is  the  supposed  fact  that  Sanskrit 
phonology  and  grammar  represent  more  faithfully  the 
phonology  and  grammar  of  the  parent-speech  than  is  the 
case  with  any  other  Indo-European  language,  and  tbat 
consequently  Sanskrit  is  separated  from  the  parent-speech 
by  a  shorter  interval  of  space  and  time  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  There  is  no  other 
testimony  forthcoming  upon  which  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
Indo-European  stock  can  be  made  to  rest. 

The  admission  of  this  origin  involves  the  further  admission 
that  the  majority  of  the  stock  migrated  into  Europe.  There 
were  two  roads  by  which  they  could  have  made  their  way 
into  the  west.  They  might  have  marched  northward  of  the 
Caspian,   across   the  Ural  mountains   and  the  frozen  and 
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cheerless  steppes  of  Russia,  or  southward  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Caucasus,  through  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
existence  of  Indo-European  languages  like  those  of  modern 
Armenia  and  of  the  Ossetes  or  Iron  was  believed  to  indicate 
that  this  easier  and  more  reasonable  route  had  been  followed, 
more  especially  as  the  language  of  the  Ossetes  is  a  Persian 
dialect,  while  Armenian  was  considered  also  to  belong  to  the 
Iranian  family.  Indeed  it  is  di£ScuU  to  understand  how 
swarm  after  swarm  of  emigrants  could  have  poured  west- 
ward through  so  uninviting  a  country  as  that  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian.  The  migrations  of  barbarous  hordes  are  usually 
made  in  search  of  food,  and  this  would  have  been  found  to 
the  south  rather  than  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Nevertheless  I  pointed  out  as  far  back  as  1873 — long 
before  I  recognized  the  real  signi6cance  of  the  fact — that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  route  adopted  by  the  migrating 
Aryans.  The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  make  it 
quite  plain  that  between  the  Kurdish  mountains  on  the 
east  and  the  Halys  on  the  west  there  were  no  Aryans  in 
the  days  of  the  Assyrian  Empire.  The  numerous  proper 
names  belonging  to  this  district,  with  one  or  two  doubtful 
exceptions,  show  no  traces  of  an  Aryan  origin.  It  is  not 
until  we  reach  the  Medic  tribes  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Kurdistan  that  we  meet  with  names  of  an  Aryan  stamp. 
The  fact  has  been  placed  in  a  still  clearer  light  by  the 
decipherment  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Van.  They 
show  that  as  late  as  640  B.C.  there  were  as  yet  no  Aryans — or 
rather  no  Aryan-speaking  population — in  Armenia.  The 
migration  of  Aryan-speaking  tribes  into  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus  belonged,  as  the  classical  writers  affirm,  to  the  his- 
toric and  not  to  the  prehistoric  age. 

To  Dr.  Latham  belongs  the  credit  of  first  questioning  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans  and  of 
suggesting  instead  of  it  that  their  primitive  cradle  was 
Europe,  upon  the  ground  that  as  Europe  was  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Aryan-speaking  population,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  had  been  also  their  original  seat.  But  Dr.  Latham 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  a  writer  who  had  approached 
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the  question  from  an  artistic  and  not  a  scientific  point  of 
view.     As  early  as  1842  the  late  Lord  Lytton  had  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  novel  of  "  Zanoni":  "The  pure  Greeks, 
the  Hellenes,  whose  origin  has  bewildered  your  dreaming 
scholars,  were  of  the  same  great  family  as  the  Norman  tnbe> 
bom  to  be  lords  of  the  universe,  and  in  no  land  on  earth  to 
become  hewers  of  wood.      Even  the  dim  traditions  of  tbe 
learned,  which  bring  the  sons  of  Hellas  from  the  vast  aad 
undetermined  territory  of  Northern  Thrace  to  be  the  victors 
of  the  pastoral  Pelasgi  and  the  founders  of  the  line  of  demi- 
gods; which  assign  to  a  population  bronzed  beneath  the  suns 
of  the  South,  the  blue-eyed  Minerva  and  the  yellow-haired 
Achilles  (physical  characteristics  of  the  North) ;  which  intro- 
duce among  a  pastoral  people  warlike  aristocracies  and  limited 
monarchies — the  feudalism  of  the  classic  time ;  even  them 
might  serve  to  trace  them  back  to  the  same  regions  whence 
in  later  times  the  Norman  warriors  broke  on  the  dull  aod 
savage  hordes  of  the  Celt  and  became  the  Greeks  of  the 
Christian  world.''    Here  the  historical  instinct  of  the  novelist 
had  recognized  that  the  pure  Greeks  of  the  classical  epoch 
found  their  only  true  parallel  in  the  Northmen  of  a  later 
date,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth  of  his  description 
of  the  Kelts  as  'Mull  and  savage  hordes." 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Latham  and  Lord  Lytton  has  been 
accepted  by  the  anthropologists  of  to-day,  and  it  is  more  and 
more  commending  itself  to  comparative  philologists.  Works 
like  those  of  Poesche,  Penka,  and  Otto  Schrader,  written  u 
they  are  from  different  points  of  view,  all  converge  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  Aryan  race  had  its  cradle  in  Eastern 
or  Central  Europe.  Poesche  would  derive  it  from  the  Rokitno 
marshes  of  Bussia,  where  it  became  permanently  albinoieed  by 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality,  like  the  fauna  and  flora 
that  still  exist  there;  Penka  believes  that  it  must  be  identified 
with  the  dolichocephalic  race  of  Engis  and  Canstatt  in  the 
palaeolithic  age,  though  the  centre  from  which  it  dispersed  in 
the  later  neolithic  period  was  Scandinavia,  that  is  to  saVi 
Denmark  and  the  southern  portion  of  Sweden  and  Norway; 
while  Schrader  has  remorselessly  swept  away   the  idyllic 
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picture  of  early  Aryan  life  in  Asia  conjured  up  by  Pictet,  and 
shown  that  the  records  of  the  parent-language  when  rigor- 
ously questioned  set  before  us  a  community  barbarous  and 
miserable,  with  nothing  better  than  stone  weapons  to  protect 
itself  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  or  the  skins  of  animals 
to  ward  off  the  cold  blasts  of  a  northern  climate.  Where 
this  climate  was  situated  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
European  Aryans  were  acquainted  with  the  beech,  and  the 
beech  does  not  grow  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from  Konigsberg 
to  the  Crimea.  Their  further  ac(]^uaintance  with  the  eel  and 
the  salmon  shows  that  we  must  not  look  to  the  possible  beech- 
groves  of  Central  Asia,  since  the  eel  and  the  salmon  are  not 
found  in  the  Caspian  and  the  adjacent  rivers. 

While  Anthropology  and  Linguistic  Palseontology  were 
thus  passing  their  verdict  on  the  old  story  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Aryan  race,  Comparative  Philology  was  also  arriving  at 
the  same  conclusion.     We  have  seen  that  the  only  valid  evi- 
dence on  the  philological  side  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
old  view  was  the  supposed  superiority  of  Sanskrit  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  parent-speech.    As  long  as  the  Sanskrit  d 
^as  believed  to  be  more  original  than  the  corresponding  three 
short  vowels  of  the  European  tongues,  it  was  reasonable  to 
^aintain  that  the  home  of  the  parent-speech  should  be  sought 
^Q  the  highlands  of  Asia  rather  than  in  Europe.     But  the 
^flclusion  was  reversed  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the 
^Q  Verse  was  the  real  fact,  and  that  the  vocalic  system  of  the 
-'Uropean  languages  more  faithfully  reflects  that  of  the  parent- 
^^^^ch  than  the  vocalic  system  of  India.    During  the  last  ten 
^^'^    a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  study  of  Indo- 
^**^pean  Comparative  Philology,  one  part  of  which  may  be 
'^^''ibed  as  consisting  in  the  dethronement  of  Sanskrit,     In 
^   h.ands  not  only  of  the  Neo-grammarians,  but  even  of  a 
/^lar  like  Pick,  Greek  has  taken  the  prominent  place  in 
^^^ological  research  formerly  occupied  by  Sanskrit.     Greek, 
^  /^^r  than  Sanskrit,  is  appealed  to  in  questions  relating  to 
ly^^itive  Indo-European  phonology  or  the  primitive  Indo- 
'^^I'opean  verb.      The  standard  of  comparison  has  become 
^^^k  rather  than  Sanskrit.     Fashions  change,  and  it  is 
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probable  that  the  Keltic  languages  may  hereafter  dethrone 
Greek  as  Greek  has  dethroned  Sanskrit,  while  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  Keltic  languages  may  in  their  turn  be 
dethroned  by  Armenian ;  but  one  thing  is  now  clear,  and 
that  is  that  the  primacy  can  never  again  be  given  to  the 
Aryan  languages  that  have  developed  on  Asiatic  soil.  The 
single  support  furnished  to  the  Asiatic  theory  by  Comparatiye 
Philology  has  been  removed  from  it  for  ever. 

There  is,  however,  an  argument  which  may  be  appealed  to 
by  the  advocates  of  the  old  hypothesis,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  not  to  pass  over.   This  is  the  argument  derived 
from  the  linguistic  position  of  Armenian.     Armenian  was 
long  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Iranian    branch  of  the 
Aryan  family,  and  writers  like  Friedrich  Miiller  still  view  it 
in  this  light.     But  against  this  opinion  stands  the  fatal  and 
conclusive  objection  that  the  vocalic  system  is  that  of  Europe 
and  not  of  Asia.     It  possesses  the  European  d,  ^,  and  6,  not 
the  uniform  d  of  the  Asiatic  tongues.      If  its  verb  shows 
traces  of  an  augment  like  the  verb  of  Sanskrit  or  Old  Persian, 
this  no  more  proves  it  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin  than  does  the 
augment  of  the  Greek  verb.  In  fact  the  supposed  Iranianisins 
of  Armenian  can  be  explained  in  great  measure,  as  Hiibsch- 
mann  has  made  clear,  by  the  long-continued  influence  upon  it 
of  Persian  and  such  Persianised  dialects  as  those  of  the  Kurds. 
The  Ossetes  show  how  far  to  the  north-west  the  Persianised 
dialects  extended.     But  Armenian  itself  came  from  the  west. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  decipherment  of  the  Tannic  inscriptions 
has  proved  that  as  late  as  B.C.  640  at  least,  there  was  no  Aryan 
language  in  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Armenia,  and 
according  to  the  express  testimony  of  the  Greek  historians 
the  Armenians  were  "a  colony"  of  the  Phrygians,  a  testi- 
mony which  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  Armenian  with 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  Phrygian  language.     The  Phrygians, 
again,  as  we  learn  from  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  from 
the  researches  of  archaeology  and  philology,  were  originally 
a  Thracian  tribe,  which,  like  the  other  Aryan  inhabitants  of 
Asia  Minor,  not  excluding  the  Greeks,  must  have  wandered 
from  Europe  into  the  neighbouring  East     So  far  as  our 
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present  eyidence  goes,  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  belief  in  a 
Thraco-Phrygian  family  of  speech,  of  which  Armenian  is  the 
modern  representative,  and  which  may  have  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Greek  that  the  Keltic  tongues  stood  to  the  dialects 
of  ancient  Italy. 

As  this  is  not  an  anthropological  Institute,  I  need  not  discuss 
what  are  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the  pure  Aryans 
or  the  exact  limitations  of  their  original  seat.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  Comparative  Philology,  in  its  present 
advanced  phase,  not  only  does  not  offer  any  objection  to  the 
conclusions  of  anthropology  as  to  the  European  position  of 
this  seat,  but  that  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  them.  Only 
let  us  not  confound  the  objects  and  subject-matter  of  the 
two  sciences.  Comparative  Philology  knows  of  languages 
alotie,  not  of  their  speakers.  It  is  probable,  nay  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  the  majority  of  those  who  now  speak  Aryan 
languages  are  not  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  It  is  equally  prob- 
able that  this  was  already  the  case  at  the  time  to  which  our 
oldest  historical  monuments  in  Europe  reach  back.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  first  starting-point  of 
the  Aryan  languages  and  the  primsBval  home  of  those  whose 
language  was  their  common  parent.  We  have  seen  reasons 
for  identifying  the  latter  with  that  particular  portion  of  the 
white  race  which  we  have  termed  Aryan,  and  we  have  seen 
further  reason  for  believing  that  just  as  Anthropology  traces 
back  the  Aryan  race  to  northern  Europe,  so  too  Comparative 
Philology  tends  to  trace  the  primitive  Aryan  language 
to  the  same  locality.  What  now  remains  for  Comparative 
Philology  is  to  utilize  the  conclusion,  and  determine  how  far 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  several  Aryan  languages 
have  been  affected  by  foreign  influences  the  further  they  have 
wandered  from  their  first  home.  Mr.  Wharton  has  analyzed 
the  vocabulary  of  Ancient  Greek  and  pointed  out  that  out  of 
2833  words  only  1580  admit  of  a  probable  Indo-European 
etymology,  while  641  can  be  shown  to  be  loan-words,  leaving 
612  still  unexplained.  What  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
Greek  must  be  done  in  the  case  of  other  languages  of  the 
Aryan  stock.     Like  the  Normans  of  a  later  age,  the  pre- 
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historic  Aryan  emigrants  can  have  formed  an  upper  caste 
only  among  the  populations  they  subdued  and  in  course  of 
time  must  have  tended  to  become  absorbed  into  the  older 
race.  Their  languages  remained,  but  interpenetrated  by 
foreign  influences.  If  Scandinavia  were  really  the  earliest 
cradle  of  the  Aryan  family,  it  is  in  the  languages  and 
mythology  of  Scandinavia  that  we  shall  find  preserved  the 
purest  forms  of  Indo-European  speech  and  belief,  and  in 
them  we  shall  find  a  test  whereby  to  determine  the  extent  of 
foreign  admixture  in  Sanskrit  or  Greek,  in  Latin  or  Keltic. 
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Rev.  Prof.  Skeat. 

Before  submitting  to  your  notice  the  following  Notes,  I 
wish  to  say  that  such  of  them  as  refer  to  Anglo-Indian 
words  are  taken  from  Colonel  Yule's  excellent  work  entitled 
*  Hobson-Jobson/  where  further  information  will  be  found. 

Amaze.  It  is  nowhere  recorded  that  the  verb  '  to  amaze' 
occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Murray's  earliest  quotation  of  the 
pp.  amased  is  from  the  Ancren  Biwle.  However,  the  same 
pp.,  spelt  amasod,  occurs  in  Wulfstan's  Homilies,  ed.  Napier, 
p.  137,  1.  23 ;  where  we  find  '  heortl^as  and  earh,  dmasod 
and  &marod,  mihtleas  and  ^fsered,'  i.e.  'faint-hearted  and 
timid,  amazed  and  troubled,  weak  and  frightened.'  I  may 
add  that  dmarod  is  unrecorded  also. 

Artichoke.  The  earliest  quotation  in  Murray  is  for  1531» 
where  the  spelling  is  archekokks,  pi. ;  and  is  given  only  at 
second-hand,  from  a  MS.  account-book  quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  The  following  quotation,  though  a  little  later,  has 
better  authority,  and  gives  nearly  the  modem  spelling.  In 
the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  ed.  Madden, 
1831,  p.  33,  under  the  date  July,  1537,  we  find:  "Itm, 
geuen  to  a  seruante  of  my  Lady  Weston  bringing  Artichoke 
to  my  lade*  grace,  viij  d." 

Atone.  The  etymology  of  this  word,  from  at  and  one,  is 
well  known  ;  and  Murray  shews  that  it  arose  from  such 
phrases  as  to  be  at  one,  to  set  at  one,  or  to  make  at  one.  I 
think  I  can  go  a  step  further  back.     The  idiom  is  due  to 
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Anglo-French,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  translation.  I  find  the 
phrase — "  il  ne  peusent  estre  a  on,"  i.e.  they  could  not  be  at 
one,  could  not  agree  ;  said  of  Henry  II.  and  Beket.  See  Le 
Livere  de  Reis  de  Angleterre,  ed.  Glover  (Rolls  Series), 
p.  2'20,  1.  8.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  many  English  phrases 
are  probably  mere  translations  from  the  French. 

Bota^o.  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  the  notice  of  this 
word  in  my  paper  read  on  Nov.  6,  1885  (Phil.  Soc.  Trans. 
1885-6,  p.  284).  Devio  {Supp.  to  Littr^)  shews  that  the 
Ital.  botargo  is  of  Arabic  origin  ;  from  the  Arab,  butarkhah, 
with  the  same  sense.  The  Arab,  word  is  thought  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  Coptic  indef.  art.  bu,  and  the  Gk.  Tdpij(p<!,  dried 
£sh  (Journal  des  Savants,  Jan.  1848,  p.  45), 

Cannibal.  I  have  followed  the  account  in  Trench's  Study 
of  Words,  which  says  that  Cannibal  is  a  corruption  of  Caribat, 
a  Carib,  and  that  Golumbue  uses  the  pi.  Canbales  to  denote 
the  Caribfi.  It  is,  however,  no  corruption,  but  only  a  dialectal 
variation  ;  and,  as  a  fact,  Columbus  describes  the  Caribs  as 
Canibales  also.  See  the  excellent  letter  by  Mr.  Trumbull  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  iv.  171.  I  understand  Mr.  Trumbull 
to  imply  also,  that  another  legitimate  form  of  the  word  is 
precisely  Caliban,  as  in  Shakespeare. 

Canoe.  The  spelling  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  iii.  646,  is 
canoa ;  and  in  R.  Eden's  Books  on  America,  ed.  Arber,  p.  66, 
we  find  a  mention  of  "  lightere  or  small  boats,  which  they 
[the  natives  of  Hiapaniola  or  HaytiJ  call  eanoas."  This  was 
printed  in  1555,  and  is  probably  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
in  English.  Eden  translates  from  Peter  Martyr,  whose 
book,  in  Spanish,  was  printed  in  1511.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Span,  canoa  was  borrowed  from  the  language 
of  Hayti,  otherwise  called  Hispaniola  or  St.  Domingo.  Our 
present  spelling  of  the  word  is  really  French  ;  for  in  a 
French  translation  of  Acosta's  Natural  History  of  the  Indies, 
bk.  viii.  c.  18, 1  find  "canoes  ou  barques."  Modem  F.  has  turned 
canoe  into  canot.  We  adopted  the  spelling  canoe  before  1740  ; 
for  Pineda's  Span.  Diet,  has  :  "  Canoa,  a  boat  all  of  a  piece, 
called  a  canoe :  Indian."  The  Or.  Ka/in,  a  boat,  is  a  totally 
different  word,  though  the  accidental  resemblance  is  curious. 
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Canainative,  expelling  wind  from  the  body.  (F.-L.) 
Richardson  gives  a  quotation  from  Arbuthnot,  On  Aliments, 
ch.  5  ;  also  from  Swift's  poem  of  Strephon  and  Chloe,  where 
the  following  line  occurs — "  Carminatite  and  diuretic;"  the 
date  of  this  poem  is  1731.  It  is  from  the  F.  carminet^y 
which  Cotgrave  explains  by  *  wind- voiding,  wind-dissolving, 
.  .  .  also  flesh-taming.'  The  Low  Lat.  carminatium,  cited 
by  Ducange,  is  of  later  date  than  Cotgrave's  Dictionary. 
Littr^  gives  the  derivation  from  Lat.  cartninare,  to  card  wool« 
which  Richardson  further  explains  by  '  to  cleanse  from 
gross  parts ' ;  and  such  is  doubtless  the  sense  intendei 
Mahn's  Webster  also  gives  the  same  explanation.  The 
etymology  is  accordingly,  from  the  Lat.  carmen  (stem  wr- 
mini'),  a  card  for  wool,  from  the  rare  verb  carere,  to  card, 
which  is  also  the  source  of  E.  card^  vb.,  and  Lat  cardutUt 
a  thistle.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  latest  edition  of  Ogilvie's 
Dictionary  derives  camiitMtive  from  the  Low  Lat.  carminare^ 
supposed  to  mean  '  to  charm,'  because  such  a  remedy  acts 
suddenly,  as  a  charm.  This  is  not  a  good  guess,  becaoae  it 
gives  no  good  sense ;  and  this  carmvmre  properly  means '  to 
compose  verses.'  It  is  not  meant  that  carminatives  compose 
verses,  or  that  they  charm  the  patient ;  the  sense  intended  is 
that  of  ridding  or  expelling,  which  is  merely  a  figurative  use 
of  the  verb  carminare  that  was  first  mentioned. 

Chaudron,  entrails.  (F.)  Macb.  iv.  1.  33.  The  r  is  inserted 
by  confusion  with  F,  chaudron,  a  caldron.  From  O.F.  chaudun^ 
older  forms  caiuiun,  caldun,  entrails  (Godefroy).  Cf .  Q.  Kad- 
daunen,  en  trails ;  M.L.G.  Kaldune,  Thought  to  be  of  Celt,  origin ; 
cf.  W.  coluddion,  entrails,  pi.  of  coludd;  Irish  caolan,  pi.  caolain. 
But  Mr.  Mayhew  suggests  that  O.F.  caldun  meant  '  cooked 
entrails*;  from  a  Lat.  ^calidonem,  from  calidus.  Cf.  Span. caUo 
de  trtpas,  tripe-broth ;  Polish  kalduny,  pi.  entrails.  If  so,  caldrw 
is  really  related. 

Cheat.  I  have  given  the  usual  explanation  of  this,  viz. 
from  the  M.E.  chete,  an  escheat.  The  following  quotation, 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  a  correspondent,  puts  the  etymology  m 
a  very  clear  light :  "  They  call  this  art  by  a  new  found 
name,   calling  themselves    chetors,   and  the    dice   cheaters, 
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borrowing  the  term  from  among  our  lawyers,  with  whom  all 
Buch  caaiialB  as  fall  unto  the  lord  at  the  holding  his  leetes,  as 
waifs,  strays,  and  such  like,  be  called  cheten,  ,ae  are  accus- 
tomably  said  to  be  e»cheied  to  the  lord's  use." — A  Manifest 
detection  of  the  most«  vyle  and  detestable  use  of  Diceplay ; 
pr.  in  vol.  xxii.  of  Percy  Society's  publications  (1831), 
p.  17. 

ChDDta,  ChBBtah,  a  kind  of  leopard.  (Hind.— Skt.)  From 
Hind,  child,  the  cheetah,  lit.  'the  spotted.'  From  the 
Skt.  chilralia,  a  cbeeta ;  formed  with  the  suffix  -lia  from 
ehitra,  spotted,  variegated,  orig.  '  visible.'  Again,  chifra  is 
formed  with  the  suffix  -ra  from  chit,  to  perceive,  to  know. 
See  Cheeta  in  Yule.     The  word  chints  is  from  the  same  root, 

Chwoot,  a  cigar.  (Tamil.)  Colonel  Yule  tells  us  that  this 
word  is  the  Tamil  thvrutXu,  a  roll  (of  tobacco).  He  gives 
several  examples  of  the  uee  of  the  word  in  the  last  century. 

Chutny,  a  kind  of  hot  relish.  From  Hind,  chatai,  the 
same  (Yule). 

Cobra.  In  correction  of  my  note  on  this  word  in  PhiL 
Soc.  Trans.,  1885,  p.  289, 1  have  to  say  thnt  the  Port,  phrase 
is  cobra  de  eapello,  snake  with  a  hood.  See  Dr.  Chance's 
remarks  in  Notes  and  Queries,  7  S.  ii.  205. 

CoUeea,  a  girl  (Irish).  Irish  cailin,  a  girl ;  dimin.  of  eaile, 
a  country*  worn  an.     So  also  in  Scotch  Gaelic. 

Cowry.  I  have  given  the  usual  derivation,  from  the  Hind. 
kauri,  with  the  cerebral  r.  Col.  Yule  shews  that  another 
Hind,  form  of  the  word  is  kaudf,  and  the  M&rathi  form  is 
katadi ;  and  all  these  are  from  the  Skt.  kaparda,  which 
Benfey  explains  as  '  a  small  shell  used  as  a  coin,  a  cowrie ; ' 
also  called  kapardaka  and  hapardikd. 

Creel.  In  correction  of  my  note  on  this  word  in  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.,  1885,  p.  290,  I  have  to  say  that  the  right  word 
ia  criol,  though  the  mod.  Gaelic  has  only  the  dimin.  form 
craidhkag.  The  O.Irish  criol,  a  chest,  a  coffer  (Windisch), 
is  the  same  word.  See  Notes  and  Queiiea,  7  S.  iii.  44,  where 
it  is  explained  that  the  use  of  dh  in  craidhkag  is  merely 
orthographical,  to  shew  that  the  preceding  ai  is  a  diphthong. 
In  the  Prompt.  Parv.  it  is  spelt  crelk. 
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Curry,  a  relish ;  hence,  a  seasoned  dish.  Col.  Yule 
remarks  that  the  word  is  Tamil ;  from  the  Tamil  kari,  sauce. 
The  Canarese  form  karil  was  that  adopted  hy  the  Portuguese, 
and  is  still  in  use  in  Goa.  I  find  that  Yieyra's  Port.  Diet. 
gives  the  word  caril^  *  the  juice  of  tamarinds  ' ;  this  is  clearlj 
what  Col.  Yule  calls  *  the  ordinary  tamarind  curry  of  8. 
India.' 

I  have  given  the  word  as  Persian  ;  this  is  entirely  wrong. 

Dacoit,  a  robber.     From  the  Hind,  dakaii,  a  robber  belong- 
ing to  an  armed  gang  (Yule). 

Daze.  I  have  said  that  the  E.  daze  is  of  Scand.  origin. 
In  an  article  in  Notes  and  Queries,  6  S.  viii.  365,  I  was  told 
that  it  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  O.F.  dasery  which 
is  given  by  Qodefroy  and  La  Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye  with 
precisely  the  sense  of  the  £.  word.  I  was  also  told  that  the 
evidence  for  a  Scand.  origin,  as  given  by  me,  is  hardly 
sufficient.  After  re-examining  the  question,  I  see  no  reason 
for  altering  my  opinion.  The  O.F.  d<iser  and  M.E.  daten 
are  certainly  the  same  word,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
form  should  be  borrowed  from  the  other.  Certainly  the 
O.F.  word  was  not  borrowed  from  us ;  and  if  the  Scand.  word 
could  find  its  way  into  French,  much  more  easily  could  it 
find  its  way  into  English,  which  notoriously  abounds  with 
words  of  Scand.  origin.  I  conclude  that  the  M.E.  dasen  and 
the  O.F.  daser  are  alike  of  Scand.  origin,  and  it  would  only 
have  obscured  the  facts  to  have  mixed  up  the  E.  word  with 
the  F.  daser^  which  there  was  no  need  to  mention.  Matzner, 
like  myself,  simply  mentions  the  Scand.  words,  and  leaves 
the  F.  daser  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  I  admit  that  I 
hardly  said  enough  in  support  of  the  Scand.  origin,  when  1 
refer  to  the  Icel.  dasask,  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  Swed. 
dasa,  to  lie  idle.  There  is,  however,  further  evidence,  as  may 
be  seen  by  consulting  Matzner  and  others.  The  Icel.  pp. 
daaa^r,  exhausted  by  cold,  answers  fairly  well  to  the  E.  pp- 
dased  as  used  by  Hampole.  The  M.E.  dasiberd,  a  stupid 
fellow,  can  be  explained  from  the  Icel.  dasi,  a  lazy  fellow,  to 
which  the  M.E.  herd  (beard)  has  been  added.  The  M.E. 
dastard,  a  stupid  fellow  (in  later  E.  a  coward),  is  formed 
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(with  suffix  -ard)  from  the  Icel.  dcest-r^  exhausted.  If  we 
now  turn  to  Aasen's  Norweg.  Diet.,  we  come  closer  to  the 
sense  of  the  E.  word.  He  gives  Norw.  dasa,  to  grow  faint, 
d4Bsa^  to  grow  faint,  to  be  exhausted  with  cold  or  wet ;  dcBst^ 
pp.  faint,  tired  out;  daseveder,  'dazing  weather'  (as  we  might 
say),  said  of  frost  and  bad  weather,  which  exhausts  animals. 
Kietz  gives  the  prov.  Swed.  dasa^  to  lie  idle,  and  cites  the 
Danish  dialectal  words  daae,  to  lie  idle,  lounge  about,  dasse, 
to  flirt ;  also  Swed.  dial,  daseri,  unchastity  ;  dasig,  sluggish  ; 
daska^  to  be  slow,  go  slowly ;  with  further  illustrations.  I 
think  there  is  quite  enough  evidence  to  shew  that  the  E. 
daned  was  derived  from  a  Scand.  word  meaning  exhausted  by 
cold  or  wet,  tired  out,  faint,  whence  the  secondary  sense  of 
sluggish  or  stupid.  The  exact  relationship  (if  any)  between 
daze  J  dizzy,  and  doze  is  not  easy  to  determine.  See  Eoolman's  E. 
Friesic  Diet.,  s.v.  dosen ;  Bremen  Worterbuch,  s.v.  dosig,  etc. 

Dich.  "Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus"  ; 
Timon,  i.  2.  73.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Morris 
explains  dich  as  being  a  corruption  of  dit,  i.e.  fill ;  and,  in 
fact,  dit  your  would  easily  turn  into  dich  your.  Dr.  Schmidt, 
however,  holds  to  Nares'  explanation,  viz.  that  dich  is  a^ 
corruption  of  do  it ;  and  does  not  even  hint  at  any  difficulty. 
Curiously  enough,  Nares  gives  no  examples  of  the  phrase. 
Tet  I  believe  that  Nares  is  quite  right ;  that  the  phrase  was 
common  ;  and  that  do  it  was  really  turned  into  dit  in  pro- 
nunciation, although  we  should  have  expected  it  to  turn  into 
doU.  In  any  case,  dich  is  a  corruption  of  dit^  evidently  due 
to  the  frequent  use  of  dit  with  the  words  ye,  you,  or  your 
following.  The  only  real  question  is,  are  we  to  take  dit  in 
the  sense  of  '  fill,  stop  up,'  as  in  Early  English,  or  does  it 
Qtand  for  do  it  ?  Here  the  evidence  is  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  latter  hypothesis. 

In  reading  Dekker's  Works  (ed.  1873),  I  have  come  across 
three  examples  of  the  phrase,  and  I  strongly  suspect  it  was 
common.  Thus,  in  his  Satiro-mastix  (Works,  i.  204),  Sir 
Quintilian,  addressing  a  widow,  says :  ''  And  much  good  do't 
thy  good  heart,  faire  widdow,  them."  Here  the  concluding 
*' them"  means  ''as  regards  them" ;  i.e.  as  regards  the  expen- 
PMl.  Tram.  18S6.7.  46 
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sive  things  of  which  the  widow  had  been  speaking.  This  yery 
strange  construction  occurs  again  ;  for  in  the  same  play 
(Works,  i.  214)  we  have:  "Mistress  Miniuer,  much  good 
dooH  you  Sir  Adam,"  i.e.  much  good  do  it  you  as  regards  Sir 
Adam,  or,  I  wish  you  joy  of  Sir  Adam  ;  which  is  the  corre- 
sponding modern  phrase.  Thirdly,  in  the  same  Works,  liL 
281,  we  have  the  lines  : 

"  To  which  proface  [preface]  with  blythe  lookes  sit  yee, 
Rush  bids  this  Couent,  much  good  do't  yee.'' 

This  last  passage  solves  the  whole  mystery.  It  is  the  last 
couplet  of  a  series  of  rimes,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  a 
perfect  rime.  As  the  former  line  ends  with  sit  yee,  the  ktter 
ends  with  dit  yee ;  shewing  that  do  it,  though  written  as  ^V 
to  the  eye,  in  order  to  preserve  its  origin,  was  sometimes 
sounded  as  dit  in  recitation.  Here  we  have  the  very  phrase 
used  as  a  mock  form  of  salutation,  as  the  context  shewa^  and 
the  phrase  was  pronounced  "  much  good  dit  yee."  Of  course 
this  easily  turned  into  dkh  yee,  and  so  into  dich  thee,  or  d^ 
your ;  the  corrupt  pronunciation  rendered  it  quite  obscure. 
The  reason  for  this  somewhat  strange  pronunciation  is  clearly 
this,  that  the  emphasis  was  on  the  it,  not  on  the  do.  The 
phrase  was  used  with  special  reference  to  something  pre- 
ceding, which  was  spoken  of  as  it ;  much  as  if,  in  modem 
English,  we  were  to  say,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  that  indeed.' 
For  example,  in  the  last  passage.  Rush  is  referring  to  the 
very  meagre  fare  on  which  the  convent  was  living ;  he  then 
says  a  mock  grace,  giving  thanks  for  certain  rich  viands  that 
were  not  provided,  and  ironically  wishes  them  joy  of  their  enter- 
tainment. The  passage  in  Shakespeare  is  precisely  parallel 
to  this.  Apemautus  is  at  a  rich  feast.  He  refuses  wine  and 
meat ;  all  he  drinks  is  water,  and  all  he  eats  is  the  root  of 
some  vegetable.  For  the  root  and  the  water  he  says  his 
grace ;  and  ends  with — "  Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root 
Much  good  do  it  [i.e.  the  root]  thy  good  heart,  Apeniantas!' 
This  satirical  salutation  he  addresses  to  himself.  The  ex* 
pression  is  still  in  use  in  the  form  "  much  good  may  it  do 
you,"  which  is  commonly,  I  believe,  meant  ironically.  An 
example  of  emphasis  on  a  pronoun,  in  a  similar  phrase,  oocuis 
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intheparodyof'Locksley  Hall'in  the  Bon  Gaultier  BaUads: 
"  Oh,  'tis  well  that  I  should  bluBter ;  maoh  I'm  like  to  make 
of  Hat ! " 

IffU.—l  leaTe  this  note  u  I  wrote  it.  But  Mr.  EUia  refers  me  to  his  Earlj 
English  ProQunciation.  p.  744,  note  2,  vhich  shews  that  he  was  well  Hwsre  of 
tiiis  eipUoatioD,  for  it  resU  upon  the  ittcontrovertible  endenc^e  of  William 
Salesbuiy.  who  called  atlention  to  thia  ptusae  as  earlj  u  in  the  year  ISSO. 
Salesbiuy  njs:  "What  yong  Scnler  did  euer  write  Byr  lady,  forty  •>ur  L-td^t 
or  nunkli  for  vnett  1  or  mythgodvio  for  "iwA  j«)rf  do  it  yon  V'  The  conteit  shews 
that  the  spelling  mi/cKg'idiiio  wu  meant  to  he  phonetic,  the  second  t  heing 
■oanded  aa  y.  \tiA  ai^in,  at  p.  IBS  of  hia  work  on  E.  E.  Pronanciation,  Mr. 
Ellissajs:  "ThiimnchcDDtiactedpbraaeisalBagiienhy  Cotgrare  (ISll).  who 
wril«9  it  mwkiiitti.  meaning  perhaps  (m'la'kidit-i),  and  banalates  inufA  f aid  may 
doe  Halo  gnu."  Mr.  EUia  further  reminds  me  of  the  Scottish  nse  of  dwfe  for 
de  it,  win  the  Coart  of  Venus,  ed.  Oregor  (S.  T.  S.\  bk.  It.  1.  121.  The  above 
eiplaaation  is  therefore  nDquestionabt;  correct,  and  the  M.E.  ilil,  to  atop,  cannot 
be  held  to  bare  anything  to  do  with  Shakeapeare'a  dieh. 

I)">OT.  a  small  boat.  From  the  Bengali  dingy,  a  email 
boat;  see  Tule.     (The  g  is  hard). 

Bnun.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  drum  (which  does  not 
occur  ia  M.E.)  is  a  native  word,  or  borrowed  from  Dutch,  or 
even  from  Danish.  That  it  is  of  foreign  origin  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  following  early  example.  In  the  Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Princess  Mary,  ed.  Madden,  p.  140,  for  Jan. 
1544,  we  find  :  "  Item,  to  the  dromaladea,  v  s."  Here 
dnnulade  is  a  corrupt  form,  answering  to  the  Dutch  trommel- 
tlager,  a  drummer,  lit.  '  drum -striker,'  and  the  Dan.  tromme- 
tlagtr,  with  the  same  sense.  Probably  these  drummers  came 
over  from  the  Netherlands,  much  as  German  bands  come 
over  now.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  to  account  for  the 
filing  with  d.  Now  we  find  that  the  word  for  drum  was 
"pelt  droon  (with  n  and  a  long  vowel)  in  1502,  in  the  Privy 
I'orse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  ed.  Nicolas,  p.  2 ;  and 
'here  are  other  examples.  This  droon  seems  to  be  nothing 
""*■  the  E.  word  droiw  (as  in  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe),  with  a 
''aoaference  of  use  from  the  bagpipe  {mentioned  by  Chaucer) 
*°  the  drum.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  Mod.E. 
^'^m  is  a  perverse  spelling  of  drone,  by  confusion  with  the 
^utch  tronimei.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  astonishing 
'"ct  that  Spenser  uses  the  word  droome  with  a  long  vowel, 
'id  rimes  it  with  roonie ;  F.  Q.  i.  9.  41.  Stanyhurst'a 
'"gil  has  the  word  drumming,  p.  87.  Drum  is  no  doubt 
of  imitative  origin,  like  thrum.     Wedgwood  well  compares 
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the  Icel.  ]>ruma^  to  rattle  (whence  E.  thrum,  as  upon  a  piano), 
and  the  Dao.  drumme,  to  make  a  booming  noise,  to  boom, 
and  Dan.  drum^  a  booming  sound.  Nevertheless,  I  suspect 
it  will  be  found  that  drum  was  actually  suggested  by  the  E. 
drorifi  and  the  Du.  trommel  being  confused.  Of  course,  too, 
the  Icel.  ]>rumay  Dan.  drumme,  and  Du.  trommel  are  all  from 
the  same  imitative  Teutonic  root  THROM  ;  whilst  drone  is 
from  a  similar  imitative  Teut.  root,  well  seen  in  Goth,  drunjvs, 
a  noise. 

Fake,  to  steal.     This  is  a  well-known  cant  word,  to  be 
found  in  the  Slang   Dictionary.     Like   several  other  such 
words,  it  is  probably  Dutch.     It  corresponds  to  Mid.  Do. 
fackeUy   'to    catch,    or    to    gripe,'    recorded    by  Hexbaro. 
Curiously  enough,  this  verb  answers  precisely  to  the  A.& 
facian,  to  try  to  acquire,  to  wish  to  get,  a  word  employed  by 
King  Alfred.      The    verb   perhaps    originally   meant  *to 
enclose,'  and  is  closely  connected  with  Du.  roA:,  A.S./«» 
G.  Fachy  a  word  of  rather  widely  extended  meaning.    The 
G.  Fach  means  *  partition,  compartment,  department ; '  the 
O.H.G.  yiiA  has  the  older  sense  of  'enclosure,  wall;'  the 
A.S./flPC  means  '  a  space,  interval.*     See  Fach  in  Kluge,  and 
fak  in  Eoolman. 

Fandango,  a  Spanish  dance.  (Span.)  The  account  of  this 
word  in  Mahn's  Webster  is  copied  nearly  word  for  vord 
from  Pegge.  Dr.  Pegge,  in  his  Anonymiana,  century  viu. 
§  30,  ed.  1818  [written  about  1780  ?],  says  :  "  The  Fandwgo, 
a  dance  occurring  [i.e.  mentioned]  in  Swinburne's  Travels,  w 
not  found  in  the  Spanish  Dictionary.  It  was  brought  from 
Guinea  by  the  Negroes  into  the  West  Indies,  and  thence 
into  Spain."  He  gives  us  no  authority  for  this  statement, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  whence  he  obtained  it.  Mahn,  in 
Webster,  says :  "  It  was  brought,  together  with  its  name^  from 
Guinea,  by  the  Negroes  into  the  West  Indies,"  etc.  This  w 
bolder  still,  though  not  impossible.  Swinburne's  Travels  m 
Spain  appeared  in  1779,  though  there  may  have  been  an 
earlier  edition.  However,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Pegge  w 
partly  mistaken  ;  for  it  occurs  in  a  Spanish  dictionary  printed 
in  1740,  viz.  that  by  Pineda.      He  gives :    "  Fandango,  a 
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dance  used  in  the  West  Indies."  I  cannot  trace  the  word 
any  further.  Pegge  is  probably  right  in  Baying  that  the 
word  came  from  the  Weet  Indies.  Whether  it  wae  originally 
African,  I  cannot  say. 

Pat  Eluge  gives  further  light  upon  this  word  in  his 
articles  ou/elt  and/eiaf  in  his  German  Etym.  Diet.,  and  at  p. 
96,  1.  1  of  bis  Nominale  Stammbildungalebre  (Halle,  1886). 
The  G./eit  seems  to  haTc  been  merely  borrowed  from  Low 
Qerman  nt  a  comparatively  late  date.  The  Q.  /fist  really 
means  fattened,  and  is  an  old  pp.,  viz.  the  same  as  O.H.Q. 
fei*it,  pp.  of  feizan,  to  fatten,  from  the  adj.  /ct's  or  veiz,  fat. 
The  Icel.  word  is  feitr.  In  the  same  way,  be  takes  A.S. 
fAtt  (for  it  appears  sometimes  with  a  doubled  f)  to  be  a  pp., 
though  the  word  when  spelt  with  one  t  may  nevertheless,  I 
suppose,  be  a  mere  adjective.  However,  he  is  right  in 
marking  the  vowel  of  the  A.S.  word  as  long.  Ettmiiller 
does  the  same.  In  Bosworth'a  Dictionary,  the  accent  is 
Dmitted.  All  the  Teut.  forms  answer  to  a  theoretical  Goth. 
adj.  */ails,  or  to  a  pp.  'faitiths,  derived  from  'fnits.  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  further  connected,  as  in  Schade 
and  in  my  Diet.,  with  the  Gk.  irl(i>v,  and  Skt,  pican,  fat. 

"Bmvt,  I  have  given  frvtr  as  a  word  of  French  origin ; 
but  this  is  not  right,  as  it  was  certainly  derived  immediately 
from  Latin.  The  A.S.  form  is  frfer  or  fefor,  occurring 
in  Matt.  viii.  15,  Luke  iv.  38,  John  iv.  52;  and  very 
common  in  the  A.S.  Leecbdoms.  Indeed,  we  even  have  the 
derivative  fever-few,  A.S.  fefer-fiige,  from  the  Lat.  febrifuga, 
fever-dispelling ;  proving  beyond  doubt  that  the  word  was 
irell  established  before  the  Conquest. 

FlumeL  This  form  is  corrupt,  the  provincial  E.  Jiannen 
tieing  more  correct.  I  find  mention  of  a  certain  "John 
Eavena,  badger  [huckster]  of  flanen,"  in  an  extract  from  the 
KBsions  records  of  Wenlock,  Aug.  9,  1652  ;  printed  in  Misa 
Bume's  Shropshire  Folk-lore,  p.  480.  This  is  a  iiaeful 
piece  of  evidence. 

Fool,  in  the  phr.  gooaeberry  fool.  Mahn  tells  us  that  this  is 
lerived  from  the  F.  fouler,  to  trample  on,  hence,  to  crush.  I 
lelieve  that  this  is  a  mere  gueaa,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
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for  it.  It  is  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  a  sort  of  slang  name, 
made  in  imitation  of  tnfle.  Ben  Jonson  mentions  it;  we 
find  "  your/oofe,  your  flawns ; "  Sad  Shepherd,  Act  i.  sc  2 
(not  sc.  7,  as  in  Richardson).  But  Florio,  in  1698,  explain? 
the  Ital.  Mantiylia  by  '  a  kind  of  clouted  creame,  called  a 
foole  or  a  trifle  in  English.* 

Freestone.     This  word  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  in  the  com- 
foyxudLfreeatoiw-cohuredy  As  You  Like  It,  iv.  3. 25.    And  much 
earlier,  spelt /re«/an^,  in  Weber's  Met.  Rom.  iii.  118.    I  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  tracing  its  etymology.     The  difficoltiea 
lie  in  ascertaining  whether  the  form  is  correct  or  corrupt; 
and  again,  in  finding  out  what  is  the  meaning  oifree,  if  it  be 
correct.     This  difficulty  existed  long  ago,  for  I  remember 
meeting  with  the  spelling /ri>2e-/»^o«^,  though  I  forget  where, 
as  if  the  derivation  were  from  stone  suitable  for  making  a 
frieze.     In  Johnson's  Dictionary,  two  contradictory  reaaons 
for  the  name  are  given.     The  former  is,  because  it  can  be 
dug  up  freely  in  any  direction,  which  makes  no  good  sense; 
and  the  latter,  because  it  can  be  cut  or  wrought  freely  in  any 
direction,    which    is    practically    right.     The   difficulty  is 
entirely  solved  by  observing  that  the  word  is  a  mere  transla- 
tion from  the  French  franche  pierre,     Cotgrave,  as  usual, 
gives  us  the  correct  answer.     He  gives :  *  Pierre  franche,  the 
(soft  white)  freestone  ' ;  and  further  explains  the  F.  franc  by 
*  without  any   fault  or   ill   quality.'     Littr^   has :    *  F^rrt 
franche^  pierre  parfaite  dans  son  esp^ce,  qui  n'a  ni  la  mollesse 
du  moellon,  ni  la  duret^  du  cailiou,'  i.e.  a  stone  perfect  in  its 
kind,  having  neither  the  softness  of  a  soft  stone,  nor  the 
hardness  of  flint.      We  may  thus  understand /r<*tf  to  mean  of 
excellent  quality,  without  flaw,  easily  wrought  in  any  direc- 
tion.    I  may  add  that  the  expression  fraunche  piers,  meaning 
'  stones  of  excellent  quality,'  occurs  in  the  English  Aliit. 
Romance  of  Alexander,  1.  4356 :    and  the  expression  |WY<?wtf« 
piers,  i.e.  precious  stones,  in  1.  5270  of  the  same. 

HayrifE^  HairifE^  or  Cleavers,  a  plant;  Galium  aparine.  (E.) 
For  this  word,  see  Britten  and  Holland's  Plant-names  (E. 
D.  S.),  and  Matzner,  s.v.  hairif,  p.  399.  It  is  the  A.S. 
hege-iife,  in  the  Glossary  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  A.S.  Leechdoms. 
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Here  hfge-rife  means  '  hedge ' ;  what  rife  means,  I  cannot 
certainly  say.  But  comparison  with  the  Lowl.  Sc.  tcauk-ri/e, 
wakeful,  cnuld-rife,  chilly,  and  vaat-rife,  wasteful  or  prodigal, 
Ruggesta  that  -rife  is  the  usual  E.  rife,  abundant,  used  as  a 
suffix  precisely  as  we  use  -fui  (=fail).  If  so,  then  hege-rife 
is  '  hedge-abundant,'  that  which  grows  abundantly  in  the 
hedges ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  exceedingly  common  in  hedges 
everywhere.  Dr.  Prior,  Flant-names,  s.v.  Gooae-heiriffe,  calls 
it  hedge-reeve.  This  is  a  false  name  of  his  own  invention,  as 
shewn  s.v.  hariff,  where  he  derives  it  (quite  wrongly)  from 
A.S.  rifa  (reeve)  and  actually  confuses  this  still  further  with 
riafa,  a  robber ;  '  because  it  plucks  wool  from  passing  sheep.' 
It  is  all  wrong. 

Hayward,  a  hedge-warden.  (E.)  Matzner  gives  numerous 
examples,  s.v.  haumird,  p.  399.  Hay  means  'hedge,'  but  it 
is  DOt  derived  from  A.S.  haga,  as  said  in  Ogilvie,  for  this 
answers  to  B.  haw.  Neither  is  it  from  the  F.  haie,  a  hedge, 
though  this  is  the  cognate  F.  word  (of  German  on'gin).  The 
right  A.S.  corresponding  form  is  hege,  which  see  in  Bosworth. 
Note  the  three  A.S.  words,  viz.  haga,  E.  haw ;  hege,  E.  hay- 
(in  hayieard) ;  and  heeg,  E.  hedge.  The  A.S.  nominative 
heeg  does  not  occur,  but  there  is  such  a  word,  though  it  is 
not  given  in  the  Dictionaries.  It  was  a  feminine  sb.,  with 
genitive  and  dat.  hecge.  The  gen.  occurs,  spelt  hegge,  in  the 
phrase  "  let  Jsere  lange  hegge  ande,"  i.e.  at  the  long  hedge's 
end  ;  Cartularium  Saxonicum,  ed.  Birch,  i.  339.  The  dat. 
occura,  spelt  hegge,  in  the  AS.  Chron.,  an.  547  (Land  MS.}. 
The  most  interesting  point  about  the  word  hayward  is  its 
survival  in  the  surname  Soxard,  where  the  vowel-change  is 
due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  succeeding  w,-  juat  as  sty- 
trard  is  now  sieaard.  The  fact  of  the  equivalence  of 
Boicard  and  Hayuard  was  proved  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
6  S.  v.  94,  by  a  correspondent  who  investigated  the  registers  of 
St.  Paul's  Parish,  Bedford,  and  found  the  name  of  Bayicard, 
with  the  variant  spellings  Heyward,  Sogicard,  Heward,  and 
Soitard,  all  the  same  family.  The  form  Sogicard  is  here 
probably  due  to  popular  etymology.  Even  Heywood  may  be 
the  same  name.     Mr.  Bardsley,  in  his  Book  on  Surnames, 
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takes  Howard  to  be  a  yariant  of  Harvard  or  Hereward,  which 
requires  a  far  more  violent  change  of  form. 

Hedge ;  see  Hat/tcard  (above). 

Hemahaw.  Godef  roy  gives  examples  of  the  sing,  henmneel^ 
occurring  in  the  Liber  Custumarum,  i.  304  (14  £dw.  II.)t 
and  of  the  pi.  heroncaulx  in  an  account  dated  1330. 

Hidalgo,  a  Spanish  nobleman.    Todd  quotes  **  an  hidalgo,  a 
gentleman  of  Spain,"   from  Terry's  Voyage  to   the  East 
Indies,  1655,  p.  169.     The  account  in  Pineda's  Span.  Diet, 
1740,  gives  the  correct  etymology.     He  says:    ** Hid^ilgo, 
formerly  JidalgOj  and  sometimes  called  hijo  d*algo  .   .  that  is, 
the  Son  of  something,  or  a  Son  to  whom  his  Father  had  some- 
thing to  leave,  that  is,  Honour  and  Estate."     And  Minsheus 
Span.  Diet.,  1623,  has:  " Hida/go,  a  gentleman,  the  sonneof 
a  man  of  some  worth."     The  full  form  is  hifo  d*algo,  and, 
still  earlier,  T^'o  cTalgOf  i.e.  '  son  of  something  ' ;    where^i* 
from  Lat.  ace.  filiumy  son ;    d'  is  the  Lat.  prep,  de ;   and  algo, 
somewhat,   something,    represents  Lat.   *aliquum^    put  for 
aliguemy  ace.  of  aliquis,  some  one. 

Holt.  Eluge  shews,  in  his  Q.  Diet.,  s.v.  Holz,  that  ktt  is 
not  only  cognate  with  the  O.Irish  caill  or  coill,  a  wood,  as  I 
have  said,  but  also  with  the  O.Slav,  klada,  a  beam,  wood, 
and  the  Gk.  xXaS-o^,  a  branch.  The  Russian  word  is  kolodUt 
a  log  of  wood. 

Horry.  I  derive  this,  as  "Wedgwood  does,  from  the 
imitative  word  to  hurr,  a  Scand.  word  meaning  to  whirr  or 
whiz.  I  suggest  that  this  hurr  is  a  mere  variant  of  trAiVr.  I 
now  find  that  Nares  actually  gives  the  verb  to  tchurri/,  with 
the  sense  of  *  hurry  * ;  with  two  examples.  This  clinches 
the  etymology. 

Jane,  a  kind  of  fustian.  Todd  quotes  the  spelling  "jep^ 
fustian"  from  the  Talbot  Accounts,  1580.  In  1589  we 
find  mention  of  "gene  fustian";  H.  Hall,  Society  in  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  p.  210.  Two  etymologies  have  been 
suggested :  (1)  from  the  town  of  Genoa ;  (2)  from  that  of 
Jena.  1  hold  the  latter  to  be  impossible.  Genoa  is  spelt 
Oene  in  Hearne's  Glossary  to  Rob.  of  Brunne,  and  Chaucer 
has  iane,  a  coin  of  Genoa.     In  the  LibeU  of  Englisch  Policye 
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(1436),  1.  336,  Qenos  is  spelt  Jene ;  and  the  ships  of  Genoa 
are  said  to  bring  to  England  cloths  of  gold  and  silk. 

Lancepesade,  Lanceprisado,  the  lowest  officer  of  foot,  one 
who  is  under  the  corporal.  The  etymology  is  correctly 
given  in  Nares  and  in  the  Dictt.,  but  is  insufficiently 
explained.  The  passage  that  best  explains  it  is  in  Turner's 
Pallas  Armata,  p.  219,  quoted  by  Grose,  Milit.  Antiq.  i. 
262,  and  in  the  Notes  to  Dekker,  ed.  1873,  iii.  371.  The 
word  was  borrowed  from  French,  and  is  given  as  lanct- 
pelade  in  Cotgrave,  who  explains  it  by  '  lancepesado, 
the  meanest  officer  in  a  foot-company.*  The  French  form 
was,  in  turn,  borrowed  from  the  Ital.  lanciaspezzata  or  spezzata 
lancia ;  Florio  explains  the  latter  by  *  a  demi-lance,  a  light 
horseman.'  In  English  the  word  was  evidently  thought  to 
be  Spanish  ;  hence  it  was  turned  into  lancepesado^  as  if  taken 
from  Span,  lanza  pesacia,  heayy  lance,  though  this  gave  little 
sense.  This  being  unsatisfactory,  popular  etymology  also 
turned  it  into  lanza-presado  or  prisado,  as  if  it  had  to  do  with 
Span,  presa,  a  grip,  clutch,  seizure.  We  also  find  lance- 
persado  in  the  play  of  ISir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  Dekker's  Works, 
1873,  iii.  95  ;  see  further  in  Nares.  Now  the  Ital.  apezzata 
means  shivered,  broken,  splintered,  being  the  fem.  pp.  of 
spezzare,  to  shiver  to  pieces,  lit.  to  dis-piece ;  from  Lat.  dis-^ 
prefix,  and  the  Ital.  pezza,  a  piece,  the  same  word  as  our 
piece.  Hence  the  sense  is  a  dis-pieced  lance,  a  shivered 
lance,  or  demi-lance.  As  applied  to  a  soldier,  it  meant  one 
who  had  been  a  captain  of  horse,  but  had  broken  his  lance 
and  lost  his  horse ;  such  a  one  was  admitted  into  a  foot- 
regiment,  at  first  as  equal  in  rank  with  the  captain  of  foot, 
but  ere  long  was  degraded,  and  considered  as  equal  in  rank 
with  a  corporal,  till  at  last  the  lancepesade  was  further 
degraded,  and  ranked  as  being  but  a  little  better  than  an 
ordinary  foot- soldier.  All  this  is  fully  explained  in  the  note 
referred  to.  The  substance  of  this  note  is  quoted  by  Nares 
from  Grose,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
the  original  passage  in  Turner.  Besides  which,  none  of  the 
Dictt.  explain  the  etymology  of  the  Ital.  pp.  spezzata. 

Launch,   a  particular  kind  of  long-boat.      Such  is  the 
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definition  in  Todd's  Johnson ;  I  find  no  early  example  of  the 
use  of  the  word.      The  dictionaries  assume  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  verb  to  launch^  but  I  believe  it  to  be  of  Span,  origin. 
The  Spanish  word  is  lancha,  which  Pineda  (1740)  explains 
as  '  the  pinnace  of  a  ship.'     That  the  word  is  Spanish  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  numerous  derivatives  in  that  language. 
Neuman  and  Baretti  give  lancha,  barge,  lighter,  long  boat, 
launch  ;    lancha  de  socorro,  life-boat ;    lanchada,  a  lighter  full 
of  goods,  boat- load  ;  lanchon,  a  lighter ;  lanchanero,  a  lighter- 
man ;  lancion,  a  kind  of  guardship  in  India.     Vieyra's  Port. 
Diet,  gives  lancha,  the  pinnace  of  a  ship  ;  lanchara,  a  ship  so 
called.     I  offer  a  wild  guess  that  lancha  may  be  a  corruption 
of  lorchttt  a  small  kind  of  vessel  used  in  the  China  coasting 
trade;    and  that  both   words  are  of  Asiatic   origin.     See 
Lorcha  in  Yule's  Glossary. 

Lay-figure,  in  painting.  The  etymology  of  lay  in  this 
compound  was  given  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  5  S.  v.  436.  The  original  word  was  /ffy-iwa»,  asm 
Bailey's  Diet.,  ed.  1735 ;  and  this  word  was  used  by  Drjden 
in  his  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  §  220, 
written  in  1694.  The  passage  from  Dryden  is  quoted  in 
Kichardson.  The  word  layman  is  precisely  the  Du.  leman, 
a  layman,  a  lay-figure;  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  doubtless 
right  in  explaining  it  as  being  contracted  from  lede-man,  i.e. 
man  or  figure  made  with  joints.  Thus  Sewel's  Du.  Diet 
gives  leden,  joints,  pi.  of  lid,  a  joint ;  ledekant,  a  camp-bed, 
i.e.  bed  made  with  joints  for  folding  up ;  ledezetter,  a  joint- 
setter,  bone-setter.  The  loss  of  d  between  two  e's  is  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  Dutch ;  and  may  be  instanced  in 
teir,  for  feeder,  tender,  weir  for  tceder,  weather,  NeirlandioT 
Nederland,  Netherland.  The  Du.  lid,  a  joint,  is  cognate  with 
A.S.  Iv6,  a  limb,  joint,  G.  glied  (  =  ge-lied),  Goth.  />VM 
a  limb.  The  word  easel  is  also  of  Dutch  origin,  and  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  about  the  sam^  time. 

MandUion,  a  soldier's  cloak.  (Ital.-Span.-Arab.-Iiat.)  It 
was  once  rather  common.  Nares  gives  seven  examples,  the 
most  interesting  being  one  from  Chapman's  Homer,  bk.  x.  120. 
The  etymology  i^  given  in  Mahn's  Webster;    but,  in  his 
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nsual  COD  fused  way,  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  is  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  form  is,  however,  Italian,  as 
Nares  says.  Florio,  ed.  1598,  gives  Ital.  mandiglione,  '  a 
mandillion,  a  souldiers  iacket.'  But  it  has  no  root  in  Italian, 
and  all  that  is  Italian  about  it  is  the  suffix  -one.  The  rest  is 
borrowed  from  the  Span,  matidil,  a  coarse  apron,  which 
undoubtedly  had  also  the  sense  of  '  mandilion,'  though  the 
Dictionaries  omit  it.  This  we  can  tell,  because  the  word 
found  its  way  from  Spanish  into  French,  so  that  Cotgrave 
interprets  tnandil  to  mean  'a  mandilian,  or  loose  cassock.' 
That  the  word  was  Spanish  is  certain,  because  it  is  of 
Moorish  origin,  being  exactly  borrowed  from  the  Arabic 
mandil,  given  at  p.  1506  of  Richardson's  Arab-  Diet.,  where 
we  find  mandil,  mindil,  *  a  table-cloth,  towel,  sash,  turban- 
clotb,  handkerchief,  mantle.'  It  thus  appears  that  the  sense 
of  *  mantle '  or  '  cloak '  appears  in  the  original  Arabic,  and 
must  have  thence  found  its  way,  first  into  Spanish,  and 
secondly  into  Italian;  and  when  once  Italianised,  it  was 
lengthened  by  adding  the  common  suffix  -ane.  Finally,  the 
Arab,  mandil,  as  Mr.  Robertson  Smith  informs  me,  is  not  a 
true  Arabic  word,  but  merely  adopted  from  the  Lat.  fnantile^ 
a  napkin. 

Mane.  I  have  given  this  word  as  Scandinavian,  because 
the  A.S.  Dictionaries  seem  not  to  contain  it.  But  we  now 
know,  by  help  of  Sweet's  O.E.  Texts,  that  it  is  a  native 
word.  The  entry  ^juba,  manu '  occurs  in  the  Erfurt 
Glossary,  1.  1182.  And  I  now  find,  thanks  to  Mr.  Sweet, 
that  the  adj.  ge-mone,  i.e.  *  having  a  mane,'  is  duly  entered 
in  Bosworth  and  Toller's  Dictionary. 

Mango.  I  have  given  the  etymology  from  the  Malay 
name  mangga,  but  this  is  merely  the  Malay  spelling.  Col. 
Yule  shews  that  we  took  it  rather  from  the  Port,  form  manga. 
Both  the  Port,  and  Malay  names  are  unoriginal,  being 
borrowed  from  the  Tamil  word  man-kat/,  where  kag  means 
'  fruit,'  and  mSn  is  the  Tamil  name  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
grows. 

Martlet.  I  wish  to  point  out  a  hitherto  unnoted  confusion 
and  difficulty  in  the  history  of  this  word.     I  have  given 
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martlet  as  a  variant  of  martinet ;  fot  Cotgrave  explains  the 
F.  martinet  by  *  a  Martlet,  or  Martin  (bird) ; '  and,  indeed, 
Littr^  gives  F.  martekt  with  the  same  sense  as  martinet. 
This  is  the  usual  account,  and  is  quite  right   as   regards 
Shakespeare's  martlet ^  in  the  Merch.  of  Venice,  ii.  9.  28; 
and   in   Macb.,   i.    6.   6.     The    bird  meant  is    the   House- 
martin,  the  Hirundo  urbica  of  Linnaaus,  and  the  Cotile  urbica 
of  modem  writers,  as   Prof.   Newton   kindly   informs  me. 
But  as  to  the  heraldic  martlet,  there  is  much  difficulty.    In 
modern  heraldry,  the  bird  is  represented  with  very  short 
legs,  or  none  at  all ;    and  is  therefore  the  Swift,  the  Hirundo 
apm   of  LinnsBus,   now   called   the    Ci/pwlus    apus.     Prof. 
Newton  says  it  is  the  airov^  of  Aristotle,  where  the  epithet 
apu8  (footless)  identifies  it.     The  legs  are  very  short,  and  the 
actual  drawings  of  the  bird,  in  blazonry,  are  fair  representa- 
tions of  it.     It  is  a  closely  allied  bird  to  the  House- martin, 
and  the  same  word  martlet  was  doubtless  applied  to  both 
these  birds.     There  is  no  difficulty  so  far. 

But  now  comes  in  a  strange  contradiction,  which  insinuates 
that  there  has  been  gross  confusion  somewhere.  For  the 
very  bird  which  we  call  a  martlet  in  English  heraldry, 
distinguished  beyond  doubt  by  its  short  legs,  is  by  French 
heralds  called  a  merlette,  i.e.  a  little  merle  or  blackbird.  For 
example,  Littre  gives  us :  "Merlette,  terme  de  blason ;  oiseau 
represent^  sans  bee  et  sans  pieds.  II  porte  d'or,  k  troia 
merlettes  de  sable."  Hamilton's  French  Dictionary  has: 
''Merktte,  her.  martlet."  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary, 
ed.  1660,  has  :  "  Merlette,  f.  a  Martlet,  in  blazon  ;  "  so  that 
he  seems  to  distinguish  between  the  martlet  of  heraldry  and 
that  of  Shakespeare.  But  the  surest  evidence  is  that  of  a 
Roll  of  Arms,  which  cannot  be  later  than  a.d.  1314,  edited 
by  N.  Harris  Nicolas  in  1828  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  A. 
xviii.  At  p.  1  we  find  :  "  Le  Counte  de  Penbroc,  burele  de 
argent  e  de  azure,  od  les  merelos  de  goules ;  "  i.e.  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  barry,  argent  and  azure,  with  martlets,  gules. 
This  precisely  agrees  with  the  dexter  half  of  the  shield  of 
Pembroke  College.  In  this  Roll,  there  are  no  less  than  36 
examples  of  arms  containing  martlets.     The  word  alvrays 
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occurs  in  tbe  plural,  and  tbe  Anglo-French  plural  ie  almost 
always  spelt  mere/os,  but  we  also  find  mereloz  and  merlot. 
Theae  plurals  imply  a  singular  merlot,  whicli  is  a  mere 
variant  of  merUite,  both  forms  being  diminutives  of  merle. 

Hence  we  have  positive  proof  that  tbe  name  of  the  heraldic 
martiet  has  not  only  been  merletie  in  France  for  centuries, 
but  was  merloi  or  merlette  in  England  more  than  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  only  guess  that  seems  to  me  to  reconcile  these  facta, 
is  to  suppose,  that  the  original  martlet  of  heraldry  was  really 
a  merlet  or  little  merle ;  that  tbe  name,  by  some  confusion, 
was  altered  (in  England,  but  not  in  France)  to  martlet,  and 
the  figure  of  the  bird  must  have  been  altered  with  it ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  modern  French  heralds  have  adopted  the 
English  figure  of  the  bird,  whilst  retaining  the  old  appella- 
tion unchanged. 

That  the  name  was  actually  altered,  appears  from  the 
Prompt.  Parv.,  which  has  "Martnet,  Turdus,"  i.e.  the  name 
of  marinet  or  martlet  was  given  to  the  nterle,  a  bird  belonging 
to  the  (Linneean)  genus  tardus. 

The  problem  is,  to  find  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
martlets  were  represented  many  centuries  ago.  I  have 
already  found  something  of  the  kind. 

In  Neale's  Westrainater  Abbey,  ii.  26,  I  find  that  the 
supposed  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were :  "  A  cross 
patence  (sic),  between  five  martlets,  or."  The  picture  opposite 
shews  how  this  coat  is  carved  in  stone ;  tbe  martlets  are 
there  seen  as  long  birds,  with  tails  ending  in  a  single  point, 
and  with  long  legs.  In  Fabyan's  History,  ed.  Ellis,  p.  224, 
there  is  a  picture  of  the  same  coat ;  here  again,  the  birds  have 
loDg  tegs,  and  single-pointed  tails,  and  are  not  at  all  like 
the  martlets  of  modern  times.  This  goes  far  to  shew  that 
ID  V  guess  ia  correct. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  heraldic  martlet  was  called 
merlot  in  Anglo-Frencb,  and  is  still  called  merlette  in  modern 
French,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

HmcU,  in  heraldry,  a  lozenge  perforated  with  a  holeof  the 
same  shape.     (F. — L.)     In  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,   a.d. 
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I486,  leaf /4,  the  accusative  case  occurs  as  masctilas  in  Low 
Latin,  niascules  in  Old   French,    and  tnascu/es   in   English. 
Cotgrave  has  F.  macle,  "  the  mash  of  a  net ;    also,  in  Blazon, 
a  Mascle,  or  short  Lozenge,  having  a  square  hole  in  the 
middest/'     The  mascle  represents  a  mesh  of  a  net,  and  is 
merely  the  same  word  as  the  F.  ma4;le,  from  Lat.  macula,  a 
mesh.      In  O.F.,  an  8  was  ignorantly  inserted  before  the  ^ 
probably  by  confusion  with  O.F.  masle,  E.  male^  from  Lat 
tnaaculua ;    the  spelling  mascle  occurs  before  1350.     This  t 
became  fixed  in  English,  and  is  still  written.     Still  more 
curiously,  the  E.  word  was  retranslated  into  Low  Lat  as 
mascula,  where  the  a  entirely  obscures  the  true  etymology. 
Thus  manele  is  a  doublet  of  mail,  as  applied  to  armour,  the 
latter  being  the   true  old   form   (O.F.  maille).      Curiously 
enough,   there   was   a    variety    of    mailed    armour    which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  mascled  armour,  though  I  suspect 
that  this  antiquarian  term  is  of  no  very  early  date.    The 
period  of  mascled  armour  was  the  eleventh  century.    See 
Annandale's  Diet. 

Mazurka,  a  dance.     Mr.  MorfiU  has  kindly  suggested  to 
me  that  the  name  properly  belongs  to  the  dancer  rather  than 
to  the  dance ;  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  Polish  word  MasurH 
is  '  a  woman  of  Massovia  or  Mazovia,'   which  is  the  name 
of  a  province  of  Poland  containing  the  city   of  Warsaw. 
Similarly   there  is  a  dance  called  the  Polonaise,  which  is 
French  for  '  a  Polish  woman ' ;    and  the  same  explanation 
applies  to    Polka,  which  is  the  Polish  word  for  'a  Polish 
woman,'  the  masc.  form  being  Polak,     Col.  Yule,  in  his 
Glossary,  notices  that  Browning  twice  calls  a  girl  a  naM^ 
whereas  the  word  really  means  a  dance.     This  is  just  the 
converse.     See  Bfautch  below. 

Mulligatawny,  a  hot  soup.  From  the  Tamil  milagu-tannk, 
lit.  *  pepper-water  '  (Yule).  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  former 
part  of  the  word  that  means  *  pepper,'  and  the  latter  that 
means  *  water.' 

Mustang,  a  wild  horse  of  the  prairies.  (Span. — ^Lat)  This 
word  is  derived  from  the  Span,  word  now  written  fwstenot 
but  formerly  mestengo,  as  in   Pineda's   Dictionary  (1740). 
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This  form  is  merely  adjectival,  and  signifies  '  belonging  to  a 
company  of  graziers/  because  these  graziera  catch  the 
tnuaiange  and  use  them.  The  word  for  '  company  of  graziers ' 
or  of  shepherds  is  mesla,  which  also  meant  formerly  'a  fair 
for  sliepherds';  see  Minaheu  (1623).  The  Span,  mesta 
answers  to  the  Lat.  fern,  muta  (also  mirta),  a  mixed  company 
or  assembly ;  from  miecere,  to  mix,  assemble. 

Hantcli,  a  kind  of  ballet-dance  by  women.  (Hind. — 
Prakrit — Skt.)  From  the  Hind,  (and  Mahratti)  nticA,  a 
dance ;  from  the  Prakrit  nacheha,  the  same.  This  is  from 
the  Skt.  nrij/a,  dancing,  acting ;  orig.  fut.  pass.  part,  of  nrt, 
to  dance,  act.  See  Tule.  Hence  the  deriv.  nauMi-girl,  a 
dancing-girl ;  cf.  Skt.  nartaki,  a  female  dancer. 

Kitaiu,  the  title  of  a.  ruler  in  the  Deccan.  From  the 
Arab.  niAham,  governmeot,  which  the  Persians  pronounce  as 
nizdm.  Though  the  proper  sense  is  '  government,'  it  is  used 
as  a  title,  as  in  the  phrase  nizdmu-'l-mulk,  governor  (lit. 
order)  of  the  empire.  From  the  Arab,  root  nazaina,  he 
arranged  or  governed;  see  Devic  and  Richardson. 

Hosegay.    The  word  goy  means  a  collection  of  gay  Sowers. 
There  is  a  good  example  in  Grolding's  Ovid,  ed.  1603,  fol. 
47,  back  : 
"  And  (as  it  chaunst)  the  selfe  same  time  abe  was  a-sorting 

gayes 
To  make  a  Posie,  when  she  first  the  yong  man  did  espie." 

Vnllah.     From  Hind,  ndla,  a  wator-course  (Yule). 

Orra,  remaining,  supcrSuous.  (Scand.)  The  word  orra  is 
Lowland  Scotch.  The  senses  in  Jamiesoo  are  various,  but  all 
arise  out  of  the  notion  of  remaining,  superHuous,  spare, 
extra,  and  the  like.  Burns,  in  his  Jolly  Beggars,  says  that 
they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  '  their  orra 
duddies,'  i.e.  their,  spare  garments,  which  they  pawned  for 
the  purpose.  Jamieson's  suggeslions  as  to  the  etymology  are 
worthless.  The  word  is  precisely  the  Dan.  orrig,  remaining, 
spare,  Swed.  ofi-ig,  cognate  with  G.  iibrig.  And  of  course 
this  adj.  is  from  the  Dan.  prep,  orer,  Swed.  afcer ;  cf.  G.  uber, 
A.S.  ofer,  E.  ocer.     Thus  QiTa=QV€r-y.    Of.  o'er  for  over. 
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Pin.  I  believe  no  reference  has  ever  been  given  to  shew 
that  this  word  occurs  in  A.8.,  although  the  form  jEH/m  was 
given  by  Somner.  Authority  for  it  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Liebermann,  who  in  his  edition  of  an  A.S.  tract  to  which 
he  gives  the  title  of  *  Gerefa/  §  18,  1.  6,  gives  us  the  phraw 
'  to  haepsan  pinn^^  i.e.  a  pin,  peg,  or  fastening  for  a  hasp;  see 
Anglia,  ix.  265.  It  was  clearly  borrowed,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  late  Lat.  pinna,  a  variant  otpenna. 

Polka,  a  dance.  The  word,  as  Mr.  Morfill  suggests,  properlj 
applies  to  the  dancer,  as  the  literal  sense  is  a  '  Polish  woman/ 
just  as  there  is  a  dance  called  the  Polonaise,  with  the  same 
literal  sense.  See  also  Mazurka.  The  Polish  Dictiooaiy 
gives  us  Poktk,  a  Polish  man,  with  the  fem.  Polka,  a  Polish 
woman.  Cf.  also  Russ.  Poliak',  a  Pole,  Poieka,  a  Polish 
woman.  Shakespeare  has  Polack  for  '  Pole '  in  Hamlet, 
ii.  2.  63,  76  ;  iv.  4.  23.  Littr^  notes  that  the  polka  was 
brought  to  France  about  the  year  1845. 

PolOf  a  game.  Col.  Yule  says :  '  It  comes  from  Balti ; 
polo  being,  in  that  language,  the  ball  used  in  the  game.' 
Balt't  is  in  the  high  valley  of  the  Indus. 

Pomander,  a  globe-shaped  box  for  holding  ointments. 
(Span. — Lat.)  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  word 
is  in  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary  (after- 
wards Queen  Mary),  ed.  Madden,  1831 ;  p.  xxii.  On  the 
1st  Jan.  1518,  this  princess  had  many  presents,  and  paid 
"  to  the  frenche  queues  aeruaui  that  brought  a  pomander  of 
of  gold  "  the  sum  of  20  shillings.  Pomander  is  often  said  to 
be  derived  from  pomme  d*ambre,  apple  of  amber.  This  w 
very  unlikely,  and  I  find  that  it  is  a  pure  guess,  and  there 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  any  such  phrase,  nor  any- 
thing to  connect  it  with  amber  at  all.  There  is  no  hint 
of  anything  of  the  kind  in  Murray's  Diet.,  s.v.  amber.  In 
fact,  the  origin  is  the  Spanish  poma^  which  Minsheu  (1623) 
explains  by  'pomander';  and  Pineda  gives  " /wwa,  a  little 
small  box  full  of  holes  to  carry  perfumes  in  to  smell  to,  aleo 
a  pomander."  The  rest  of  the  word  is  probably  a  mere 
suffix,  as  seen  in  the  Span,  viv-andcro,  a  sutler,  hH-andero^  a 
spinner,  a  rope-walk ;   this  suffix  -and^ero  is,  in  fact,  double, 
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due  to  the  Lat.  -endua  of  the  participle  in  -dm,  and  the  Lat. 
-arias.  The  orig.  sense  of  the  Span,  poma  was  an  apple  ;  it 
IS  a  fern,  form  due  to  the  masc.  porno,  an  apple ;  from  Lat. 
pomum. 

Pomet,  a  little  pot.  M.E.  po»«e(,  Prompt.  Pary.  and 
Wyclif.  The  Anglo- F.  form  is  pozonef,  which  occurs  in  the 
Livere  de  Reis,  ed.  Glover,  1865  (Record  Series),  p.  78. 
The  z  is  equivalent  to  is,  aod  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  word  is,  practically,  a  diminutive  of  the  O.F.  poa,  a 
variant  of  O.F.  pot,  a  pot;  see  examples  in  Littr^.  The 
suffix  is  not  easy  to  explain  ;  but  we  may  compare  the  form 
pozonel  with  Low  Lat.  polionare,  to  give  to  drink  (Lewis  and 
Short).  Perhaps  pozonet  answers  to  a  Low  Lat.  'potionatum. 
See  Fot  below. 

Pot.  The  various  Celtic  words  for  pot  are  of  Latin  origin, 
as  I  have  already  said  in  my  Supplement.  Littr^  points  out, 
still  more  distinctly,  that  the  Lat.  pottts,  a  drink,  draught, 
was  actually  used  in  the  sense  of  a  drinking-cup  in  late 
Latin ;  see  also  Lewis  and  Short.  The  word  is  thus  fully 
accounted  for. 

Poggery.    From  Hind,  iw^,  a  turban  (Yule). 

Quiz.  In  Moore's  Life,  i.  11,  he  tells  us  that  his  earliest 
verses  were  composed  on  the  absurd  devotion  of  the  public 
to  an  extremely  popular  toy  "  very  fashionable  about  the 
year  1789  or  1790,  called  in  French  a  bandalore,  and  in 
English  a  quiz."  Even  ladies  played  at  it  out  of  doors  in  the 
very  streets,  or,  as  Moore  says,  "  Went  quizzing  on  to  show 
their  shapes  and  graceful  mien."  This  passage  is  quoted  in 
Motes  and  Queries,  5  S.  i.  452.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  quiz 
is  precisely  the  same  as  whiz,  just  as  the  Lowland  Scotch 
guhirr  is  the  English  whirr,  which  is  a  closely  allied  descrip- 
tive word.  Hence  the  verb  to  quiz,  to  amuse  oneself  with 
Another's  peculiarities,  as  with  a  toy.  I  believe  that  quota- 
tions for  quiz  must  be  sought  for  shortly  after  1790.  By 
«ay  of  example,  see  the  quotation  from  Colman'a  Heir-at- 
I>aw  io  Davies,  Suppl.  Glossary  ;  the  date  is  1797.  It  ocoura 
twice  in  a  play  by  Halman,  called  Abroad  and  at  Home,  ^rd 
edit.,  1796  :  we  find  "  what  a  quiz  it  is  "  in  Act  i.  so.  1,  and 
nu.  Tnuu.  ltt6-7.  it 
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"my  quiz  of  a  father"  in  Act  ii.  sc.  4.    Again,  I  find  "they're 
the  impudence  to  quiz  me  "  in  the  first  scene  of  False  Alarms, 
by  Kenney,  a  play  acted  in  1807.     I  believe  the  usual  Btoiy 
about  the  word  quiz,  as  given  in  Smart's  and  in  Webster's 
Dictionaries,  to  be  one  of  those  fictions  with  which  our  boob 
of  anecdote  abound.     It  assumes  that  the  word  quiz  has  do 
meaning,  which  is  not  true ;    it  is  obviously  of  imitatiVe 
origin.     The  word  whiz  was  used  by  Surrey.     Mr.  Smythe 
Palmer  tells  me  that  the  assumed  date  for  the  above  Bto^  is 
1791,  whereas  the  word,  according  to  Moore,  is  at  least  a 
year  older.      If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  all  that  Dalj 
did  was  to  extend  the  use  and  vogue  of  a  pre-existent  word. 
We  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  he  really  invented  the  word. 
Eancho,    Eanch,    a  rude   hut.      (Span.— O.H.G.)     This 
word   is  in  common  use  in    Mexico  and  California,  and 
frequently  appears  in  American  books,  in  which  it  is  some- 
times cut  down  to  the  shorter  form  ranch.     Thus,  in  Bret 
Harte's  poem  called  An  Idyll  of  the  Road,  we  find  the  lines: 

"  Thar  woz  a  snipe — like  you,  a  fancy  tourist — 
Kem  to  that  ranch  ez  if  to  make  a  stay." 

It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Span,  rancho,  a  mess,  or 
set  of  persons  who  eat  and  drink  together,  also  a  free  clear 
passage.  The  ranches  or  rude  huts  are  used  for  herdsmen  or 
farm-labourers  who  lodge  there,  and  mess  together,  which 
explains  the  reason  for  the  name.  The  etymology  of  the 
Span,  rancho  is  doubtful ;  but  Minsheu's  Span.  Diet.  (1623) 
gives  an  older  sense  of  the  word,  viz.  '  a  ranke,  an  order  or 
place  where  every  one  is  to  keep  or  abide' ;  also  the  derivatife 
rancheria^  with  the  sense  *  a  ranke  of  tents  or  cabins  for 
soldiers ' ;  whereas  Meadows  explains  the  modern  rancheria 
as  'a  hut,  or  cottage  where  labourers  mess,'  which  (as  said 
above)  is  now  the  meaning  of  rancho  in  N.  America.  There 
is  also  a  derived  verb  arrancharse,  to  mess  together;  as  well  as 
ranchear,  to  form  a  mess,  to  build  huts.  Diez  derives  rancho 
from  the  F.  ranger,  to  array,  set  in  order,  our  range ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  borrowed  from  the  cognate 
Provencal  renc,  also  found  in  the  form  arrenc,  a  rank,  a  row 
(Bartsch).     It  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.    All  these 
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words  (like  tte  English  rank,  range,  and  even  harangue)  are 
ofTeut,  origin;  from  theO.H.G.  hnng,  M.H.G-.  rin^, a  riug, 
eapecially  a  ring  of  people;  indeed,  rancho  may  hare  been 
borrowed  immediately  from  the  O.H.G.  word.  This  etymology 
is  clenched  by  the  fact  that  the  O.H.O.  hring  also  had  the 
meaning  of  a  space  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  people  (see 
Schade) ;  whilst  in  Span,  we  find  the  phrase  hacer  rancho,  to 
make  room,  to  make  a  clear  space,  precisely  answering  to  the 
English  expression  '  to  form  a  ring.'  Monlau,  in  his  Spanish 
Etymological  Dictionary,  states  that  Scheler  objects  to  the 
deriTation  given  by  Diez,  and  proposes  another,  which  seems 
to  me  feeble  and  uocitlled  for,  viz.  from  a  nasalised  form  of 
the  syllable  reg-  in  the  Lat.  regula,  a  rule;  which  he  thinks 
gives  a  better  explanation  of  the  Provencal  rene,  as  meaning 
a  row.  But  we  all  know  that  the  E.  rank  constantly  has  the 
sense  of  '  row ' ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
borrowed  E.  rank,  which,  in  the  case  of  '  a  rank  of  soldiers,' 
means  a  straight  line,  is  cognate  with  the  native  E.  word 
ring,  which  means  a  circle.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  straight 
line  and  a  circle  are,  in  language,  identical,  whatever  they 
may  be  in  mathematics.  The  idea  of  '  line,'  even  in  mathe- 
matics, is  common  to  both ;  see  Euclid's  definition  of  a  circle. 

Bate,  verb,  to  reprimand.  This  is  short  for  arate,  which 
occurs  twice  in  P.  Plowman,  and  means  (1)  to  rebuke  (sin), 
Bod  (2)  to  rebuke  or  reprimand  (a  person).  In  one  passage, 
C.  xiii.  35,  one  MS.  has  rate.  This  arate  is,  after  all,  merely 
a  variant  of  aret,  M.E.  aretlen,  to  reckon,  count,  impute,  lay 
to  the  charge  of,  indict.  Godefroy  shews  that  the  O.F. 
areiler  was  sometimes  spelt  aralter,  whence  M.E.  araten. 
Hence  the  etymology,  as  Murray  shews,  is  from  Lat.  ad- 
reputare ;  and  this  is  the  real  (but  unsuspected)  origin  of  E. 
rale,  verb.     I  find  :  "  liaiter,  reter,  accuser  "  ;  Roquefort. 

Bun.  In  my  Notes  on  Etymology,  read  before  the  Society 
cm  Nov.  6,  1885,  I  gave  the  correct  etymology  of  this 
Barbadoes  word,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
(Sept.  5,  1885,  p.  155)  by  Mr.  Darnell  Davis.  Mr.  Davis 
has  since  written  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  points  out  that  the 
jommon  name  kill-decil,  by  which  the  same  spirit  was  also 
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known  (as  shewn  in  my  former  article),  is  obvioaaiy  the 
origin  of  the  French  name  guildive.  This  strange  form  ii 
given  by  Littr^,  who  devotes  ten  lines  to  its  etyniol(^) 
and  thinks  it  may  have  been  derived  from  F.  guiUeff  to 
ferment,  and  dive,  a  corruption  of  diable ;  but  adds  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  a  proper  saroe. 
Littr^'s  guess  is  not  a  bad  one,  as  he  has  got  hold  of  ^ 
latter  half  of  the  word  correctly.  He  also  gives  us  guHdirtrii 
as  a  name  for  traffic  in  rum,  and  guUditier  for  a  maker  of  it 
These  are  manifestly  derivatives  from  the  F.  word  guUditt,  u 
Littr^  tells  us.  This  curious  use  of  guUdite  as  the  French  fonn 
of  kill-devil  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  £.  rum  is,  as  Mr.  Dans 
says,  a  mere  shortening  of  the  alternative  name  rumbo,  mmiotf- 
ling,  or  rumbullion,  the  name  given  to  the  spirit  in  Barbadoes. 

Sambo,  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and  mulatto.  (Span.— 
L. — Gk,)  Span,  zambo,  formerly  gambo  (in  Pineda's  Diet, 
1740),  signifying  '  bandy-legged,'  used  as  a  sb.  as  a  term  of 
contempt.  The  men  of  an  African  tribe  are  called  Safi^^an 
in  An  Eng.  Gamer,  ed.  Arber,  v.  95.  From  the  late  Lat 
gcambus,  representing  the  Gk.  a/cofjifia:,  crooked,  said  of  the  1^ 

Scabbard.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  there  are  two 
distinct  words  with  the  spelling  scabbard.  One  is  the  sheath 
of  a  sword,  and  is  derived  from  the  O.Fr.  escauber,  given  hy 
Godefroy  with  this  precise  sense.  The  other  is  a  popular 
corruption  of  the  trade-term  scale-board,  as  duly  explained  in 
Webster's  Dictionary.  Scale-board  is  a  kind  of  thin  vene^*, 
and  is  obviously  derived  from  scale  in  the  sense  of  a  Uiin 
layer,  and  board.  Mr.  J.  Dixon  tells  me  that  a  scale-board- 
cutter  is  one  who  cuts  the  thin  slices  of  wood  of  which  band- 
boxes and  hat-boxes  are  made ;  and  he  sends  me  a  very  apt 
quotation  from  Book  vii.  of  Wiseman's  Chirurgical  Treatises, 
1676.  Speaking  of  splints,  Wiseman  says,  "Some  of  these  are 
made  of  Tin,  others  of  Scabbard,  Past-board,  and  of  Wood, 
sowed  up  in  linen  Cloaths.  .  .  .  Those  of  Scabbards  are  apt 
to  bow,  and  so  those  of  the  thickest  Pastboard,  especially 
if  they  chance  to  be  wet."  Part  of  this  quotation  w  va. 
Wedgwood.  I  think  the  undoubted  etymology  of  thw 
scabbard  helps  us  with  the  etymology  of  the  older  and  more 
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difficult  wordy  and  goes  far  to  prove  the  suggestion  which  I 
have  already  made,  viz.  that  the  O.Fr.  escauber  represents  a 
Teutonic  form  which  we  may  express  in  English  by  scale^ 
berk,  where  -berk  is  the  same  as  the  latter  syllable  of  hauberk. 
Wedgwood  has  already  shewn  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  word,  since  we  actually  find  the 
E.  form  scauberke  in  the  Romance  of  Merlin,  ed.  Wheatley, 
p.  514,  1.  16.  See  further  in  my  Dictionary.  Thus  the 
sense  of  scabbard  is  precisely  '  a  protection  formed  by  thin 
slices  of  wood,'  which  well  describes  what  we  may  suppose 
the  primitive  scabbards  to  have  been.  I  conclude  that  the 
older  word  scabbard  was  a  scale-berk,  and  that  the  later  word 
scabbard  is  a  scale-board. 

Stalk,  verb.  The  A.S.  Dictionaries  ignore  this  verb.  It 
is  therefore  well  to  note  that  the  compound  be-stoelcian  occurs 
in  Sweet's  A.S.  Primer,  p.  83, 1.  37.  This  compound  is  not 
in  Bosworth. 

Tatter-demallion,  a  ragged  rogue.  The  word  is  spelt 
tatterdimallian  in  Howell's  Instructions  for  Forraine  Travell, 
ed.  Arber,  sect.  6,  p.  37,  where  he  speaks  of  "  poore  French 
tatferdimallians.*'  F.  J.  V.,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  5  S.  vi. 
306,  quotes  a  passage  from  Green's  Tu  Quoque  [1599],  as 
printed  in  The  Ancient  British  Drama,  ii.  566 — '*  Pah  !  the 
Italian  fashion !  the  tattered-deniallian  fashion  he  means.'' 
This  earlier  quotation  exhibits  tattered  as  a  past  participle, 
which  was  easily  turned  into  tatter  because  demallian  began 
with  did.  I  conclude  that  tattered  is  used  adjectivally,  and 
therefore  demallian  is  a  substantive.  The  etymology  in 
Mahti's  Webster  is,  I  suspect,  wrong.  He  derives  it  from 
£.  tatter,  rag,  and  F.  de  maillon,  said  to  mean  'of  a  rag.' 
Now  I  am  quite  clear  that  we  could  not  have  borrowed  the 
whole  phrase  from  French,  because  tatter  never  was  a  French 
word ;  nor  would  it  have  made  any  sense  to  borrow  such  a 
phrase  as  de  maillon,  because  a  man  could  not  have  been 
called  in  French  a  de  maillon^  any  more  than  we  should  call 
a  street  Arab  an  of^a-rag.  Besides,  the  authority  for  maillon 
is  Roquefort,  a  very  unsafe  guide ;  and  he  only  gives  it  as  an 
equivalent  of  F.  maillot,  a  swaddling  clout.     Cotgrave  gives 
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maillon  another  meaning,  from  another  root.      I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  demallian  was  a  substantive,  prob.  of  French 
origin,  coined  from  the  verb  desmailler  (mod.  F,  d^mailier),  to 
hack  to  pieces  a'  coat  of  mail,  and  secondly,  as  Godefroj 
shews,  simply  to  tear  or  rend.     This  verb  occurs  also  in 
Spanish  as  desmallar,  and  in  Florio's  Ital.  Diet,  as  desmaglian 
and  amagliare.      It  is  derived  from  the  prefix  £/(g«-=Lat.  (/«-, 
apart ;  and  F.  inaille  =  Lat.  macula^  a  net,  a  mesh,  also  a 
coat  of  mail.     The  mod.  F.  mailleton,  swaddling-clothes,  is 
from  the  same  source  as  maille^  as  shewn  by  Littr^.     More- 
over, Godefroy   gives  an   O.F.  verb  desmailloler,  with  the 
same  sense  as  mod.  F.  dSmaillofer,  to  unswathe,  undo  out  of 
swaddling  clothes.     I  cannot  explain  the  exact  formation  of 
demallion,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is,  as  I  said,  to  be 
referred  to  these  verbs,  viz.  cUmailler^  to  undo  the  meshes  of 
a  thing  or  to  rend ;  and  dimailloter,  to  unswathe.    I  shoald 
conclude  that  a  demallion  meant  a  person  with  rent  clothes, 
or  with  clothes  torn  off  him,  and   so   nearly   bare.    This 
agrees  with  the  quotation  in  Todd's  Johnson  from  L'Estrange, 
viz.  "  As  a  poor  fellow  was  trudging  on  a  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing with  never  a  rag^  a  spark  that  was  warm  clad  called  to 
this  tatterdemallian,  how  he  could  endure  this  cold  weather?" 
I  would  throw  out  the  hint  that,  if  my  view  is  right,  we 
may  perhaps  some  day  find  a  quotation  for  the  sb.  demalHo^ 
without  the  qualifying  tattered.     I  see  great  difficulty  in 
taking  the  de  to  he  the  French  preposition.     To  conclude, 
Captain  Smith,  in  1629,  uses  the  strange  spelling  tatterti- 
mnllion ;  Works,  ed.  Arber,  p.  864. 

Travertine,  a  kind  of  white  limestone.  (Ital.— L.)  Trnttr- 
tine  is  a  recognized  term  in  geology,  used  by  Sir  C.  Lyell 
and  other  writers.  It  is  merely  borrowed  from  the  rood.  Ital. 
travertino  (Meadows),  whence  also  F.  travertin,  given  hy 
Littr^.  But  this  Ital.  form  is  itself  corrupt,  and  is  philo- 
logically  interesting  for  having  an  inserted  r.  The  former  r 
is  inserted,  by  anticipation  of  the  r  in  the  second  syllable. 
Florio  gives  the  word  in  the  form  tivertino,  explained  in  the 
edition  of  1598  as  'a  kind  of  stone  to  build  withall';  and 
Torriano,  ed.  1688,  gives  the  same  form,  with  the  sense  of 
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*a  kind  of  building  marble.'  Littr^,  s.v.  travertin,  also 
notices  its  use  for  building.  This  older  form  Tivertino 
represents  the  Lat.  Tibertinus,  an  adj.  formed  from  the  place- 
name  Tibur,  which  is  the  modern  Tivoli,  with  a  like  change 
of  6  to  r ;  and  this  place  is  situated,  as  is  well  known,  not  far 
from  Rome,  on  the  river  Teverone,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Tiber.  Mahn's  Webster  gives  the  correct  etymology,  but 
with  insufficient  detail ;  and,  as  usual,  without  any  references. 

Troth.  I  give  no  earlier  quotation  than  one  from  Shake- 
speare, and  explain  it  as  a  variant  of  truth.  But  the  M.E. 
form  occurs  in  the  Ormulum,  spelt  trowir\>e,  1. 1350;  whilst  the 
same  poem  has  the  verb  trounrenn,  to  trow,  in  the  preceding 
line.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  troth  (=:troW'th)  is  formed 
directly  from  the  verb  to  trow.  Again,  I  give  trow  as  derived 
from  A.S.  getr^owian,  getr^owan,  to  trust ;  but  the  form  may  be 
Scandinavian.     Cf.  O.Swed.  troa  (Ihre),  Dan.  troe,  Icel.  trua. 

Tufa,  a  kind  of  soft  or  porous  stone.  (Ital. — L.)  This  is 
a  common  term  in  modern  geology,  but  is  a  false  form.  The 
correct  spelling  would  be  tufo,  and  the  word  is  masculine ; 
but  English  pays  no  regard  to  gender,  and  it  has  obviously 
been  confused  with  Lat.  tufa,  a  tuft,  with  which  it  has  no 
connexion.  It  was  borrowed  directly  from  Ital.  tufo,  a  soft 
or  sandy  stone ;  which  is  itself  derived  from  the  Lat.  tofus^ 
with  the  same  sense,  a  word  used  both  by  Vergil  and  Ovid. 
Tofus  is  sometimes  spelt  tophus  ;  and  the  o  is  long.  Liddell 
and  Scott  give  the  Gk.  form  as  to0O9,  but  without  any 
reference ;  and  here  the  o  is  short.  The  origin  of  the  Lat. 
tofuH  and  Ok.  t6^9  is  unknown  ;  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
alike  of  foreign  origin,  and  not  indigenous  in  either  language. 

Vagrant.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  this  word  is 
spelt  vagarant  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  i.  490.  I  have  also 
suggested  that  it  was  formed  from  the  verb  to  vagary,  used 
by  Cotgrave  and  Florio  in  the  sense  *  to  wander,'  which  seems 
to  be  directly  borrowed  from  the  Lat.  uagari.  But  I  have 
grave  doubts  about  this  matter ;  I  now  suspect  that  the  verb 
to  vagary,  i.e.  to  wander,  was  merely  influenced  in  form  by 
this  Lat.  verb,  and  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  question  the  reality 
of  the  Latin  origin  of  these  words.     I  now  believe  that  the 
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verb  to  ragary  was  formed,  under  the  influence  of  the  Lai 
uagariy  from  the   adj.   vagarani,   which  may   be   a  correct 
spelling.     For  it  seems  to  me  that  this  tagarant  precisely 
represents  the  Anglo-French  wakerant,  which  I  have  lately 
found.     In  Le  Livere  de  Reis  de  Angleterre,   ed.  Glover 
(Rolls  Series),  p.  126,  1.  28,  is  the  sentence — "  Deus  pelerina 
perdirunt      .     •      .      lour   droit   chemin,   e  alenint 
wakerant  ca  e  la,'  i.e.  two  pilgrims  lost  their  right  way,  and 
went  wandering  or  rambling  here  and  there.     It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the   singular   resemblance  in  form 
between  Hackluyt's  tagaranty  in  the  phrase  '  a  vagarafU  and 
wilde  kinde  of  life,'  and  the  Anglo-French  word.    Vagarant 
and  wakerant  have  both  the  exact  sense  of  '  rambling,'  and 
the  forms  are  practically  identical,  as  the  French  w  easily 
passed  into  r,  and  the  k  could  be  weakened  to  ^  in  such  a 
position.     Now  this  Anglo-French  icakerant  occurs  in  FreDch 
also.     Roquefort  gives  two  references  for  it ;    he  says  that 
wakeraunt  is  used  to  translate  the  Lat.  uaga,  fem.,  wandering, 
in  an  old  translation  of  Proverbs,  vii.  10  ;  and,  again,  in 
Jeremiah,  xxxi.  22.     Of  course  Roquefort,  in  his  vague  way, 
derives  wakerant  from  Lat.  uagtis,  but  it  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.     A  man  would  never  go  out  of 
his  way  to  use  so  strange  a  form  when  he  had  the  Lat 
uaga  before  him ;  he  could  have  used  vagant  or  vaguani  much 
more  easily.     French  words  beginning  with  w  are  usually  of 
Teutonic  origin  ;  and,  though  I  find  no  German  word  which 
answers  to  it  exactly,  I  think  the  G.  wackeln,  to  totter  or 
stagger,  is  sufficiently  near.     Wackeln  answers  to  the  Da* 
waggekn,  to  totter,  waddle  as  a  duck  (Sewel),  and  our  own 
word  waggle.     It  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  say  that  *  two 
pilgrims  lost  their  way,  and  went  waggling  about'    Cf.  also 
Wyclif's  curious  translation  of  Eccles.  xii.  3—"  Whan  shul 
be  moued  the  keperes  of  the  hous,  and  the  most  strong  men 
wageren,*'  where  the  Vulgate  has  nutabunt.     Further,  in  Pa. 
cviii.  10,  he  translates  nutantes  by  wageringe,  and  in  Hosea 
ix.  27,  he  translates  uagi  by  wagerende,     I  may  add  that  1 
have  found  a  third  example  of  the  O.F.  word,  in  the  phrase 
'le  laissent  li  diu  aler  waucrant,'  i.e.  the  gods  allow  the 
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world  to  go  wandering  about,  paying  no  heed  to  it.  Sea 
Chrestomathie  de  I'AQcien  Fran^ais,  by  L.  Conetans.  The 
Glossary  has :  "  uaucrer  [marked  as  a  non* Latin  word],  errer 
&  I'aventure,  proprement  errer  sur  mer." 

Yet  again,  in  Britton,  ed.  Nichols,  i.  181,  I  find  the 
expression  "  de  teakenmrs  par  pays,"  which  Nichols  translates 
"oitagranU  through  the  country."  And  again — "longue- 
ment  traucrant  ca  et  la,'  i.e.  wandering  long  here  and  there ; 
Wavrin's  Chronicles,  ed.  Hardy,  i.  33.  Ducange  gives  two 
examples,  both  from  Froissart,  of  the  infioitiTe  taucrer,  under 
the  heading  Vaxare  (thongh  this  may  he  a  different  word). 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  present  participle  of  the  verb 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  sb.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Latin 
forms  can  explain  the  r  in  the  E.  word  vagrant,  except  on 
the  Buppoaition  that  it  comes  out  of  the  iofin.  uagari,  and  was 
borrowed  immediately.  But  if  it  was  borrowed  immediately, 
it  then  becomes  difficult  to  account  for  the  French  suffix  -ant. 
There  is  no  r  in  the  Lat.  ace.  uagantfm. 

Veranda,  Verandah,  a  covered  balcony.  There  is  a  most 
instructive  article  on  the  word  in  Yule's  GHossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  terms.  It  is  sometimee  said  to  be  Persian,  but  this 
derivation  is  challenged.  There  is  a  Skt.  varanda,  a  portico  ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  quite  a  late  word.  The  evidence  sbowa 
that  the  word  is  really  Portuguese,  the  Port,  word  being 
varanda,  a  balcony.  This  is  the  same  word  as  the  O.Sptin. 
taranda,  explained  by  Pedro  de  Alcala,  in  1505,  as  meaning 
*  a  stair-railing,  fireguard,  balcony.'  The  early  occurrence 
of  the  word  in  Spanish  proves  that  the  word  is  certainly 
European.  Minsheu,  in  1633,  gives  Span,  baranda,  varauda, 
'  railes  to  leans  the  brest  on ' ;  which  shews  that  the  term  is 
properly  applied  to  a  railing  breost-higfa,  such  as  a  stair-railing. 

CoL  Yule  is  content  to  shew  that  the  word  is  European. 
I  think  we  may  go  a  little  further,  and  connect  it  with  Span. 
cara,  a  rod,  twig,  staff,  pole.  Port,  vara,  a  rod.  The  suffix 
-anda  is  adjectival,  and  answers  to  the  Lat.  -endu»,  originally 
the  suffix  of  the  fut.  pass,  participle.  See  Diez,  Oramm.  der 
Roinanischen  Sprachen,  1858,  ii.  332,  where  he  actually 
instances  the  Span,  baranda,  railings,  aq  exhibiting  this  suffix. 
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mentary  Glouary,  we  find  quotations  for  this  word  from 
Hood,  DickeDs,  and  Blackmore ;  the  dictionaries  refer  us  to 
Kingsley,  but  suppress  the  reference.  Ogilvie  suggests  that 
it  may  be  from  the  verb  to  yoke,  which  is  not  convincing  ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  is  right.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
'  bumpkin  '  or  '  simpleton.'  I  would  rather,  therefore,  con- 
nect it  with  the  M.E.  goke,  a  fool,  which  is  a  Northern  form 
appearing  in  Reliquie  AotiquEB,  i.  291,  where  a  man  who 
complains  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  sing  says :  "  I  ga 
gawlende  a-bowte,  al  so  dos  a  goke,"  i.e.  I  go  yelling  about 
like  a  fool.  The  form  goke  answers  to  the  Icel.  gaukr,  a 
cuckoo,  Lowl.  Scotch  gowk,  a  cuckoo,  also  a  fool.  But  I  take 
the  form  yokel  to  be  native  English,  from  the  A.S.  g4ac, 
a  cuckoo.  I  am  aware  that  the  A.S.  giac  became  }ek  in 
M.B.,  as  shewn  by  Halliwell ;  but  the  double  form  might 
easily  result  from  the  shifting  of  the  accent  in  the  combina- 
tion gia,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  E.  yore,  from  the 
dissyllabic  A.S.  gedra,  as  compared  with  E,  year  from  the 
TDonosyliabic  A.S.  g4ar.  We  might  thus  obtain  a  form  yokel, 
the  suffix  being  adjectival,  as  in  A.S.  panc-ol,  thoughtful ; 
indeed,  there  is  a  trace  of  the  very  word  gedcol,  in  the  com- 
pound gedcol'modian,  to  frighten,  subdue,  lit.  'to  make  yokel- 
minded';  Wright's  Vocab.,  ed.  Wiilcker,  col.  '20d,  1.  IS.  In 
fact,  Kietz  gives  us  a  prov.  Swed.  gukkel,  a  foolish  person, 
which  is  precisely  the  right  cognate  word.  He  connects  it 
with  the  sb.  ^017,  a  foolish  person,  but  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  Swed.  gbk,  Swed.  dial,  gauk,  a  cuckoo.  [I  may  observe 
here  that  Bietz  is  by  no  means  strong  in  etymology,  and 
entirely  ignores  Qrimm's  Law.]  I  suggest,  then,  that  the 
mod.  E.  yokel  represents  the  A.S.  adj.  gedcol,  cuckoo-like, 
foolish,  from  giac,  a  cuckoo  ;  the  change  of  vowel  being  due 
to  the  shifting  of  the  accent  caused  by  the  addition  of  a 
syllable,  as  in  gedra,  yore,  from  giar,  a  year. 

I  must  allow,  however,  that  this  article  is,  for  the  most 
part,  guesswork ;  and  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  yokel  is 
unknown  to  our  early  literature. 
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List  op  the  Words  Noticed  in  the  FoREooiKe  Articlb. 


amaze,  690. 

artichoke,  690. 

atone,  690. 

botargo,  691. 

cannibal,  691. 

canoe,  691. 

carminative  (expelling  wind  from 
the  body),  692. 

chaudron  (entrails),  692. 

cheat,  692. 

cheeta,  cheetah  (a  kind  of 
leopard),  693. 

cheroot  (a  cigar),  693. 

chutny  (a  kind  of  hot  reHsh),  693. 

cobra,  693. 

colleen  (a  girl),  693. 

cowry,  693. 

creel,  693. 

curry  (a  relish),  694. 

dacoit  (a  robber),  694. 

daze,  694. 

dich,  695. 

dingy  (a  small  boat),  697. 

drum,  697. 

fake  (to  steal),  698. 

fandango  (a  Spanish  dance),  698. 

fat,  699. 

fever,  699. 

flannel,  699. 

fool  (in  the  phr.  goo»eherry  fool), 
699. 

freestone,  700. 

hayriff,  hairiff,  or  cleavers  (a 
plant),  700. 

hay  ward  (a  hedge-warden),  701. 

hedge,  702. 

heroshaw,  702. 

hidalgo  (a  Spanish  nobleman), 
702. 

holt,  702. 

hurry,  7o2. 

jane  (a  kind  of  fustian),  702. 

lancepesade,  lanceprisado  (the 
lowest  officer  of  foot,  one  who 
is  under  the  corporal),  703. 

launch  (a  particular  kind  of  long- 
boat), 703. 

lay-figure  (in  painting),  704. 


mandilion  (a  soldier's  cloak),70i 

mane,  705. 

mango,  705. 

martlet,  705. 

mascle  (in  heraldry,  a  lozenge 

perforated  with  a  hole  of  tie 

same  shape),  707. 
Mazurka  (a  dance),  708. 
mulligatawny  (a  hot  soup),  708. 
mustang  (a  wild  horse  of  the 

prairies),  708. 
nautch  (a  kind  of  ballet-dance  by 

women),  709. 
Nizam  (the  title  of  a  ruler  in  the 

Deccan),  709. 
nosegay,  709. 
nullah,  709. 
orra    (remaining,    superflaons), 

709. 
pin,  710. 

Polka  (a  dance),  710. 
polo  (a  game),  710. 
pomander  (a   globe-shaped  box 

for  holding  ointments),  710. 
posnet  (a  little  pot),  711. 
pot,  711. 
puggery,  711. 
quiz,  711. 

rancho,  ranch  (a  rude  hut),  712. 
rate  {verby  to  reprimand),  713. 
rum,  713. 
Sambo  (the  offspring  of  a  negro 

and  mulatto),  714. 
scabbard,  714. 
stalk  (verb),  715. 
tatter-demallion(a  ragged  rogne), 

715. 
travertine  (a  kind  of  white  lime- 
stone), 716. 
troth,  717. 
tufa  (a  kind  of  soft  or  porons 

stone),  717. 
vagrant,  7 17. 
veranda,    verandah   (a  covered 

balcony),  719. 
wall-eyed,  720. 
windlass,  720. 
yokel  (a  country  bumpkin),  720. 
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printed  in  full  in  the  TransaciumSt  the  reference  to  the  pages  of  the  Proceedings 
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A. 


ahacoty  a  ghost- word,  351.     [For  the 
explanation  of   '  ghost- word/   see 

P-  350-] 
Abel,  Dr.  C,  his  *  Ilchester  Lectures 

severely  handled,  378. 
tibofud,  a  ghost-word,  359. 
**  Accent  in   Sanskrit    and    Greek," 

Dr.  Weymouth's  paper  on,  Proc, 

'84-5,  XX. 
agog  (and  cognate  words),  etymology 

of,  13- 
tiuhemister,  explanation  of,  3. 

Alise,  the  inscription  of,  155. 

allryn^  a  ghost- word,  363. 

A  Uusions  to  Jataka  Stories  in  Manu,  56. 

alao/y  meaning  of,  14. 

amaz^t  first  record  of,  69a 

Analogy,  the  influence  of,  in  explaining 

cases  of  unoriginal  /and  r,  2()0  etseq, 
amiiroHy  derivation  of,  6. 
Animals  in  English,  on  the  genders 

of,  Proc.  '84-6,  xiii. 
Annandale's    edition     of    '  Ogilvie's 

Imperial  Dictionary,*  351. 
Anniversary  Meeting,  May  15,  1885, 

Proc,  '84-5,  xviii  ;  May  21,  1886, 

Proc,   '85-6,   xli ;  May  20,    1887, 

Proc,  '86-7,  xli. 
Aramaean,  various  renderings  of  the 

name,  Proc,  '85-6,  i. 
Ardmore,  Ogmic  inscription  at,  17a 


Armenian  language  may  probably  de- 
throne the  Keltic  languages,  686. 

Armenian  language,  its  linguistic 
position  discussed,  688. 

Arnold's  « Wyclif's  Works,'  364. 

artichoke^  early  quotations  for,  690. 

Aryan  languages  have  lost  their  pri- 
macy, 608. 

Aryan  speech  in  India,  Mr.  Box  well's 
paper  on,  656  et  seq, 

Aryans,  primitive  home  of  the.  Prof. 
Sayce's  article  on,  678  et  seq.  ; 
discussion  on  the  same,  Proc,  '86-7, 
xli. 

<w,  tfji,  asparagus^  ass,  assels,  assist, 
assize,  at  home,  atmosphere,  atom, 
atone,  auburn,  azure,  avoirdupois, 
aureole,  avoid,  derivation  of,  Proc, 
'84-5,  viil 

Ascoli,  G.  I.,  on  the  Celtic  language, 
387  ;  on  Irish  Glosses,  388. 

Asiatic  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aryans  controverted,  685  et  seq. 

Aspirated  letters  in  Melanesian  lan- 
guages, 282. 

Atkinson,  R.,  his  index  to  '  The  Book 
of  Leinster,*  388  ;  on  Irish  lexi- 
cography,  390 ;    on  Irish  metres, 

391. 
atone,  etymology  of,  69a 

Augment,  Prof.   Sayce's  article  on 

the  origin  of  the,  652  et  seq, 

Autun,  the  inscription  of,  154. 
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B. 


^,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  214-224 ; 

British  forms  belonging  to,  230. 
badger^    derivation    of,    Froc,    '84-5, 

XIV. 

Balance-sheet,  1884,  Froc.  '84-5,  xix  ; 

1885,  Proc.  *88-6,  xl ;  1886,  Proc, 

'86-7,  xlii. 
Ballinrannig,  Ballintaggart,  Ballycro- 

vane,   Bally  hank.  Bally  wiheen,  the 

Ogmic  inscriptions  at,  169- 172. 
Barbour's  *  Bruce,'  362. 
barge^     apparently     connected     with 

Egyptian  and  Coptic  Aarw,  bari,  7$. 
barristfr^  explanation  of,  3. 
bat,  derivation  of,  75. 
battlement^  derivation  of,  75. 
Baunack,  Dr.  J.,  "  The  Inscription 

of  Gortyn,"  Proc,  '86-7,  xiii. 
Bavai,  the  inscription  of,  158. 
Beaumont,  the  inscription  of,  160. 
Beech,   knowledge  of  the,  a  crucial 

test   concerning  the  origin  of  the 

Aryan  race,  687. 
bee/eater^  origin  of,  still  undiscovered, 

75- 
belene^  a  ghost-word,  363. 

ben,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  231-233. 

Bertin,  M.,   his  unpublished  paper 

on  **  The  Assyrian  Noun,"  Proc, 

'86-7.  vi. 
beuen^  a  ghost-word,  359. 
bewray,  early  instances  of,  76. 
bewunus,  a  ghost- word,  366. 
bezique  (a  game  at  cards),  derivation 

of,  6. 
Biblical  Aramaic,  Dr.  Stenhouse's 

article  on,  Proc,  '85-6,  i-v. 
bilewit  *  simple,'  etymology  of,  Proc, 

'84-8,  ix. 
Bindon,    Mr.,    his   notices    of   Irish 

MSS.,  Proc.  '86-7,  v. 
biv,  the  root,  in  Old- Irish,  233-238. 
Blaikie,  Dr.  Balfour,  his  letters  con- 
cerning two  languages  on  the  Niger. 

See  Latham. 
blaze,  etymology  of,  283. 
blue,  etymology  of,  76. 
bluff,  etymology  of,  283. 
Bogoroditzki,     V.,     on     unaccented 

vowels  in   the   Russian    language, 

376. 

Bohemian  literature,  recent  contribu- 
tions to,  379. 

boluaien,  a  ghost- word,  365. 

'Book  of  Leinster,'  published  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  388. 

booty  *  plunder,'  derivation  of,  284. 


bonfire,  quotations  for,  283. 

*Bopp's  discoveries  relating  to  the  Irish 
language,  97. 

borne,  a  boundary,  specimen  of  replio 
received  to  a  request  for  extracts 
relating  to,  Proc,  *86-7,  x, 

botargo,  etymology  of,  284,  691. 

bouchen,  a  ghost- word,  358. 

Bourges,  the  inscription  of,  161. 

Box  WELL,  J.,  •*  Report  on  the  Sonlali 
Language,"  380-385 ;  *•  On  the  Place 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  Development  of 
Aryan  Speech  in  India,"  Art. 
XVIII.,  pp.  656-677  ;  discussion 
on  his  paper,  Proc,  '86-7,  x-xL 

Bradley,  H.,  his  remarks  on  the 
word  hailag,  Proc,  '85-6,  vii ;  on 
Dr.  Stokes's  paper  on  *  The  OU 
Irish  Verb,'  Proc,  '85-6,  xliii;his 
remarks  on  Dr.  K.  Meyer's  article 
on  Old  High  German  syntax,/^, 
xlv ;  his  remarks  on  the  nunc 
Eoban,  Proc,  '86-7,  vi ;  "  On  Gothic 
Personal  Names,"  ibid,  xi ;  his 
remarks  on  Prof.  Postgate's  artide 
on  Latin  so-called  Future  Infini- 
tives, ibid,  xvii  ;  his  remarks  on 
Prof.  Sayce's  article  on  the  "Pri- 
mitive Area  of  the  Aryans," 
ibid.  xli. 

Bradihaw,  H.,  obituary  notice  of, 
344 ;  his  labour  on  the  Breton 
Glosses  at  Orleans,  539,  and  bis 
description     of     the     manoscript, 

540. 
braid  'full  of  deceit,'  etymology  of, 

286. 

Brandon  Mountain,  the  Ogmic  in- 
scription on,  172. 

Brandreth,  E.  L.,  his  acconnt  of 
the  words  Ho —Holy,  for  the  Dic- 
tionary, Proc.  '85-6,  vi-viii. 

Brazilian  origin.  Notes  upon  words  of, 
by  Prof.  Skeat,  89-93. 

Brazilian  origin  of — 

jaguar,  89. 

tapioca,  92. 

tapir,  92. 

toucan,  92. 

breast-summer  or  brasomer,  an  ardu- 
tectural  term,  77.  , 

Breton  Glosses,  Orleans,  Dr.  StoKK  s 
article  on  the,  539  et  seq. 

Breul,  Dr.  K.,  the  translator  of  Dr. 
Thurneysen's  Report  on  Celtic 
Philology,  386. 

bridegroom,  derivation  of,  5- 

British  declension,  xyietseq. 

Browne,  W.  R.,  obituary  notice  ot 

345. 
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Biythonic  Celts,  inveslvgalioiu  con- 
cerning tbeir  ancient  history,  391. 

tu,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  258-141. 

bmild,  etymology  of,  287. 

bull,  used  in  the  sense  of  '  jest, '  ap- 
parently from  the  contempt  ii 


eheld 


in  England,  78. 

Bargundian  Library  (  =  BibUoth^ue 
Koyale),  Dr.  STOKEs'sartideon  the 
Irish  MSS.  in  the.  Prtx.  '86-7,  iv. 

Bunis's  '  Holy  Fair,'  371. 


(kopint  '  high-becled  shoe,'  etymo- 
logy of,  79. 

ehoriiltr,  explanation  of,  3. 

Chriilmas-boi,  derivation  of,  3S6. 

ehutHy,  etymology  of,  693 

Cilgerran,  the  Ugham  inscription  at, 
167. 

dnehonai  derivation  of,  289. 

cipres,  cyprai,  derivation  of,  80. 

cistvaot,  etymology  of,  80. 

elaimipi,  a  ghost-word,  357. 

tltavtrs  'a  plant,'  origin  of  the  name, 
700. 


tad,  etymology  of,  387  ;  note  on,  by 

H.  Wedgwood,  647.649. 
Canair,  St.,  Dr.  Stokes's  translation 

0/  the  legend  of,  frx.  '86-7,  v, 
tarttubai,  etymology  of,  691. 
caMM,  derivatinn  o<^  691. 
tetOMtcftoue ,  derivation  of,  6. 
tarminatnie  '  expelling  wind  from  the 

body,'  etymology  oF,  692. 
tamtoal.  derivation  of,  288. 
tartniigi,  explanation  of,  4. 
CsMlJ,   Prof.  C ,  obituary  notice  of, 

346. 
taSgui,  etymoli^y  of,  78. 
Cavlev,  C.  B.,  "  The  Conditions  of 

Onomalopoiia,"    Fix.    'B4-S,    xi. 

[This    paper   had    formerly    been 

primed  in  Modern  Tkaughl,  so  has 

not    been    published   in   the    PKU. 

TraH!.\ 
"Celtic  Declension,"  article  by  Dr. 

Whitley  Stokes,  97-302  ;  list  of 

paradigms  of,  102  et  stq. 
•■Celtic   Philology   iS8o-tS86,"  Dr. 

R.  THtJkNEVsEN's  Keport  on,  385 

char,  a  ghost-word,  363. 

tkarttr.  etymology  of,  78. 

Chaucer,  specimens  of  erron  in  modem 

editions  of,  361. 
tkaudnm  'entrails,'  derivation  of,  692. 
cheat,    explanation    of,    and    further 

quotation  for,  692. 
ektM  yti  a  tydi,  a  ghost-word,  367. 
Chekh,    this  word    adopted   by   Mr. 

Morfill  in  place  of  Cuck,  378. 
tkrreot,  etymology  of,  693. 
ckeisc,  aghost-wurd,  358. 
chiikingis,  a  ghost-word,  361. 
Child  language,  a  study  oi 


693. 

cxa  '  a  plant,   etymology  of,  289. 
CoDRiNGfON,     Rev.     Dr.    R.    H., 

"  Sound-changes     in     Melanesian 

Languages,"  Art.  X.,  pp.  371-283. 
(•rfer,  derivation  of,  4< 
Coin-legends,  Gaulish,  165  et  scf. 
Colias,  the  inscription  of,  151. 
vl/ttit  '  a  girt,'  etymology  of,  693. 
OH  (to  taste,  try),  reference  to,  7. 
ceniie,  a  ghost-word,  356. 
{oniayng,  a  ghost-word,  356. 
Connellan's   '  Practical   Grammar  of 

the  Irish  I..anguage,'  9811. 
"Connemara  Gaelic."  Mr.  Leckv's 

paper  on,  Proc.  '8«-7,  xliii. 
teniraband,  etymology  of,  290. 
toffiH,  a  ghust-word,  361. 
nnitt,  a  ghost-word,  364. 
couufn,  a  ghost-word,  359. 
emvry.  etymology  of,  693. 
cmaslip,  etymology  of,  290. 
eretl  '  a  kind  of  basltet,'  etymology  ofj 
,  ago.  693- 


ironde,  a  ghost-word,  355. 

enra-baT,  etymology  o^  391. 

crowd,  etymology  of,  291. 

frvuuAs' fiddles,'  78. 

Crowley's  edition  of  Piers  Plowman,' 
359-     ^ 

cuidi,  a  ghost-word,  357. 

cHlph,  a  ghost-word,  371.  372. 

culprit,  derivation  of,  5. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions  in  the  Library 
at  Orlfans  (a  request  to  Prof.  Sayce 
to  reproduce  them),  Proe  '86-7,  iv. 

curry  '  a  relish,'  etymology  al,  694. 
Curtius's     Greek     EtymoloCT.     Dr. 

Stokes's  paper  on,  Proc.  "86-6,  ia. 
Cymmrodonon  Society,  publications 

of  the,  393. 
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dacoit  *  a  robber,'  etymology  of,  694. 
Danicic,  Gj ,  the  Serbian  scholar,  377. 
Davids,  Prof.  Rhys,  On  vegha-missa- 

ktna^  48. 
Davis,  D.,  his  notes  on  the  word  rum^ 

713- 
davit y  etymology  of,  291. 

Dawson,     B.,    "On     the    Revised 

Version  of  the  New  Testament,'* 

Art.   IV.,  pp.  59-68;  "Notes  on 

the   Revised   Version   of  the  Old 

Testament,"   Art.  XII.,  pp.  333- 

342- 
daze,  etymology  of,  694. 

De  Courtenay,   Prof.    B.,  his  survey 

of  the  Slavonic  family  of  languages, 

375.  378. 

De  Jubainville,  H.  d*Arbois,  on  Old- 
Irish  mythology,  386  ;  on  Gaulish 
and  Breton  phonetics,  387  ;  his  list 
of  Irish  legends,  388  ;  his  article 
on  the  *  Senchus  M6r,*  391. 

De  La  Borderie,  A.,  x)n  the  early 
historians  of  Britain,  392. 

De  Lacouperie,  Prof.  T.,  "The 
Languages  of  China  before  the 
Chinese,"  394-538  [a  summary  of 
the  contents  of  this  article  is  given 
on  pages  532-537,  and  a  list  of 
Addenda  et  Corrigenda  on  page 
538]  ;  his  remarks  on  the  structure 
and  evoluiion  of  languages,  Proc, 
'85-6,  xliii ;  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
BoxwELL*s  paper  on  Sanskrit, /Vvr. 
'8*)-7,  xi. 

degontity  a  ghost-word,  361. 

Dekker,  quotations  from,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  contraction  dich^  695. 

delly  derivation  of,  291. 

Dental  letters  in  Melanesian  languages, 

277- 
desouledy  a  ghost -word,  360. 

Dialectal  work,  Mr.  Ellis's  Reports 
on,  Proc.  '84-5,  xiv ;  Proc.  'M-B, 
xvii-xxxix  ;  Proc.  '88-7,  xxi-xl. 

dich  (Shaks.  *Timon,*i.  2.  73.),  ex- 
planation of,  695. 

DICTIONARY,  The  Philologi- 
cal Society's,  Dr.  Murray's 
Annual  Reports  on,  with  thanks 
to  sub-editors,  readers,  etc,  Proc, 
'84-5,  vii ;  Proc,  '85-6,  viii ;  Proc. 
'86-7,  ix  ;  Mr.  Brandreth's  account 
of  the  words  Ho — Holy  for,  Proc, 
'85-6,  vi-viii. 

Dictionary,  Stanford's,  Report  on,  by 
Dr.  Fennel),  Proc.  '85-6,  xiiL 

Diez,  F.,  on  Romance  words,  387. 


Difficult  and  troublesome  i4-word«  for 

the   Dictionary,    list  ofi  ?nc. 

'84-5,  viii. 
Dijon,  the  inscription  of,  155. 
dimnedcy  a  ghost-word,  356,  359. 
dingy  *  a  small  boat,'  etymology  o( 

697. 
divinistre  (Chaucer's  Knightes  Tile, 

1953),  explanation  of,  2. 
Dixon,  J.,  his  remarks  on  scaU'hsafi- 

cutter^  714. 
doileyy  etymolc^y  of,  291. 
dolfy  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 
dolly  etymology  of,  292. 
dolmetty  derivation  of,  81. 
dolpy  a  ghost- word,  371,  372. 
Dominicans  =  Friars  Preachers = listres 

=  the  preaching  friars,  I. 
doublet  v.  singldy  292. 
drincfty  a  ghost-word,  354. 
drutfiy  etymology  of,  697. 
duabuSy   Delbriick's  instances  of  the 

curious  analogy  of.  263. 
dudsy  derivation  of,  292. 
duffer  *a  feeble,    inefficient  pcBOO,* 

etymology  of,  293. 
dymnecUy  a  ghost- word,  356,  359* 


E. 


easCy  etymology  of,  293. 

Ebel's  discoveries  relating  to  the  Iri«i 
language,  100  ;  his  imperfect  set 
of  paradigms,  loi. 

eddyy  etymology  of,  294. 

eeryy  eeriCy  etymology  of,  294. 

efturesy  a  ghost- word,  363. 

Ellis,  A.  I.,  Annual  Reports  on  his 
Dialectal  Work,  Proc.  '84-6,  xit; 
Proc.  '85-6,  xvii-xxxix  ;  Proc.  *W-7. 
xxi-xl ;  his  testimony  as  to  the  coo- 
traction  dicky  697. 

Ellis's  (Sir  H.)  edition  of  *  Uytmoo, 

354. 
Ellon,  C  J.,  on  old  Brythonic  history, 

392. 

Emlagh  East,  the  Ogmic  inscription 
at,  170. 

enchausyty  a  ghost- word,  363. 

encortify  a  ghost- word,  365. 

Endlicher's  Glossary,  quoted,  166. 

English  Etymology,  notes  on,  by 
Prof.  Skeat,  1-12,  75-89,  283-333» 
690-722. 

English,  illustrations  of  umltnt  in, 
Proc.  '86-7,  vii. 

English  phrases  probably  mere  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  691. 
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English  Prosody,  Mr.  Lecky*s  paper 
on  the  Phonetic  Theory  of,  Proc, 
'84-5,  ii-vi. 

Eohan^  discussion  on  the  name,  Proc, 
W.7.  vi. 

Emault,  E.,  on  Celtic  sounds,  387; 
on  the  Breton  language  and  its 
dialects,  393. 

Ersch  and  Gruber's  *  Allgemeine  En- 
cyclopaedic der  Wissenschaften  imd 
Kunste,'  3S6. 

€S^  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  242-247. 

essay^  the  derivation  of,  Proc,  '84-5, 
xxi. 

Esser,  Q.,  on  Gaulish  names,  387. 

Este,  the  inscription  of,  146. 

estreat  *  a  true  copy,*  etymology  of, 

295- 
Etymologies,  Critical,  13-19;  English, 

I-12,  75-89,  283-333,  690-722. 
European  origin  of  the  Aryans,  685. 
Eutychius  fragments    at    Paris,    Dr. 

Stokes's  notes  on  the,  Proc.  '86-7, 

•  •  • 

in. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  his  '  Slavonic  Conquest 
of  Illyricum,*  380. 

Evans,  S.,  his  promised  Welsh- 
English  Dictionary  still  longed  for, 

393. 
exhaust^  derivation  of,  295. 


F. 


fake  *  to  steal,'  Dutch  origin  of  this 

cant  word,  698. 
y^ff^ni^^*  a  Spanish  dance, 'etymology 

of,  698. 
Fardel,   the  Ogham   inscription    of, 

168. 
fat^  et)rmology  of,  699. 
feete,  feaue^  pheeu^  etymology  of,  295. 
Fennell,  Dr.  C.  A.  M.,  his  report 

on    Stanford's    Dictionary,    Proc, 

'811-6,  xiii. 
Fen  wick,  Mr.,  the  possessor  of  Scott's 

original  MS.  of  *The  Monastery,' 

353- 

Ferguson,  S.,  his  *  Irish  Ogham  In- 
scriptions,' 387. 

fester  *  a  sore,'  etymology  of,  296. 

fetish^  derivation  of,  297. 

feuter  *  to  lay  the  spear  in  rest,*  deri- 
vation of,  297. 

feuterer  'a  dog-keeper,*  derivation  of, 
298. 

fever ^  etymology  of,  699, 

Juigin^  fain,  meaning  of,  1 3. 

flannel,  a  corrupt  form  for  flannen, 
699. 

PhU.  Tram.  1885-7. 


Flannery  (o  Flannaoile),  Mr.,  on  Con- 
nemara  Gaelic,  Proc,  '86-7,  xliv. 

flocced,  a  ghost- word,  365. 

flyy  in  the  sense  of '  coach,'  299. 

fool  (in  the  phrase  gooseberry  fool), 
etymology  of,  699. 

forhusur,  a  ghost- word,  357. 

forgalbed,  a  ghost-word,  369. 

foringit,  a  ghost- word,  361. 

folloke,  a  ghost-word,  360. 

fouk,  a  ghost- word,  356. 

founed,  a  ghost-word,  364. 

Franciscans  =  limitors  =  the  begging 
friars,  I. 

freestone,  et3rmology  of,  700. 

Frencelius,  A.,  379. 

fronde,  derivation  of,  4. 

ft,  this  combination,  not  occurring  in 
LAtin,  should  not  be  expected  in 
French,  363. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  originator  of  orni- 
thologies* the  speech  of  birds,'  87. 

furl,  etymology  of,  290. 

futtoeks  B '  foot-hooks,  82. 


G. 


gab,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  247-8. 

Gaelic  sounds,  discussion  on,  Proc. 
'86-7,  xliv. 

Gaidoz,  H.,  the  m3rthological  re- 
searches of,  386. 

Gaidoz,  H.,  et  P.  S<5billot,  biblio- 
graphy of  Breton  literature,  392. 

geUbert,  a  ghost- word,  369. 

gallowglas,  etymology  of,  82. 

gamboge,  derivation  of,  300/ 

Gamett,  Dr.,  his  paper  on  the 
augment  referred  to,  Proc,  '86-7,  iL 

Gaulish  coin-legends,  165  et  seq, 

Gaulish  inscriptions,  138  et  seq, 

Gaulish  words  from  Endlicher's  Glos- 
sary, 166. 

gavial,  the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges, 
derivation  of,  300. 

'Gawain  Douglas,'  the  various  edi- 
tions of,  370. 

gay  *  a  collection  of  gay  flowers,' 
quotation  for,  709. 

Gebauer,  Dr.  J.,  379.  ^ 

geek  *  a  dupe,'  derivation  of,  300. 

Genders  of  Animals  in  English,  Dr. 
Sattler's  paper  on  the,  Proc,  '84-6, 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

Ghost -words,  the  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat's 
report  upon,  350-374.  [An  alpha- 
betical list  is  supplied  on  pp.  373-4-  ] 

Gilbert,  T.  T.,  'Facsimiles  of  Irish 
MSS.,'^387. 
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glanders,  etymology  of,  82. 

God,  Dr.  Morris's  article  on  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word«  Proc,  '85-6,  xi. 

Golden  ring,  inscription  on  a,  163. 

^/*,  a  ghost- word,  371,  372. 

Gortyn,  the  Inscription  of,  Dr.  Bau- 
nack's  article  on,  Proc,  '86-7,  xiii. 

"Gothic  Personal  Names,"  Mr. 
Bradley's  article  on,  iVw.'86-7,  xi. 

gramiiy,  a  ghost-word,  356. 

Greek  characters,  Celtic  inscriptions 
in,  146  d  seq, 

Gregor,  Rev.  W.,  translator  of  Senor 
Machado  y  Alvarez'  paper  on  a 
study  of  child  language,  68. 

Gu^ret,  the  inscription  of,  156. 

guildive,  gmldiverU,  guiidivifr,  ¥t,, 

714. 

guU,  to  gull,  meaning  of,  17. 

Giiterbock,  B.,  his  index  to  the 
'Grammatica  Celtica,'  389;  on 
Latin  loan-words  in  Irish,  390. 

Guttural  letters  in  Melanesian  lan- 
guages, 276. 


H. 


haUag,  Mr.  Bradley's  remarks  on, 
Proc,  '85-6,  vu. 

Hallam,  Thomas,  his  special  work  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Ellis's  researches 
on  English  dialects,  Proc,  '88-6, 
xviii  et  seq, 

Halliwell  [Phillipps]'s  explanation  of 
corve  is  erroneous,  364. 

Hanusi,  J.,  on  Dr.  C.  Abel's  '11- 
chester  Lectures,'  378. 

Harte,  Bret,  quotation  from,  on  the 
woid  ranch,  712. 

hatchet,  derivation  of,  301. 

havin,  a  ghost -word,  364. 

hay,  ethology  of,  301. 

hayriff,  hairifi,  etymology  of^  700. 

hayward  *  a  hedge- warden, 'etymology 
of,  701. 

here  and  there  used  for  "this  world 
and  the  next,"  54. 

hcnuhaw,  early  examples  of,  702. 

helheued,  a  ghost- word,  360. 

hidalgo  *a  Spanish  nobleman/  ety- 
mology of,  702. 

hobbledehoy  *  a  lad  approaching  man- 
hood,' derivation  of,  302. 

hochday,  hoke-day,  *  the  second  Tues- 
day after  Easter, '  etymolc^  of,  303. 

Hoemle  and  Grierson  s  opinion  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  quoted  and  con- 
troverted, 656  et  scq. 


Hogan,  the  Rev.  E.,  his  contriba* 
tions  to  Old-Irish  literature,  Fnc. 
'86-7,  V. 

holh,  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 

holt,  etymology  of,  702. 

hopscotch,  etymology  of,  305. 

Howard,  various  forms  of  the  naoe^ 
701. 

howen,  hottme,  ghost-words,  362. 

hurdygurdy,  origin  of^  83. 

hurry,  etymology  o^  702. 


I. 


I,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  248-252. 

Igor,  The  Expedition  of,  an  eirlj 
Russian  prose  poem,  376. 

Inscriptions  (Old-Celtic)  in  North 
Etruscan  characters,  138-146;  in 
Greek  characters,  146-152 ;  in  Ro- 
man characters,  152-165. 

Intrusive  letters  in  various  words^  4-6^ 

inveigle,  etymology  of,  305. 

Irish- Eiiglish  Sounds,  paper  on,  by  J* 
Lecky,  Proc.  '84-8,  xv. 

Irish  grammar,  various  c(Uitribati(W 
to,  enumerated,  389. 

Irish  lexicography,  progress  oC  39^ 

Irish  metres,  investigations  of,  391* 

Irish  MSS.  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  the 
Bnrgundian  Library,  Dr.  Stokes's 
report  on  the,  Proc.  '86-7,  iii-T. 

Irish  saints,  lives  of,  Proc,  '86-7,  t. 

Irish  versions  of  classical  stones  eoa- 
merated,  389. 

Island,  Stradbally,  the  Ogmic  inscrip- 
tion at,  170. 


J. 

Jagic,  Prof.,  his  contributioos  to 
Russian  literature,  376. 

Jamieson's  edition  of  'Birbooi's 
Bruce,*  363. 

jane  *  a  kind  of  fustian,'  etymology  o^ 
702. 

jasper,  derivation  of,  5. 

Jataka  stories  in  Manu,  allusions  to, 
56  ;  traces  of,  in  the  Panj&b,  58. 

jeltron,  a  corrupt  form  xAshdttr,  15-  ^ 

jereed,  jerreed,  *a  blunted  jsTdin,' 
origin  of,  83. 

Jew's  harp,  Jeu^s  trump,  84. 

junk  *  a  vessel,*  84. 

juton  *  a  kind  of  overcoat,'  etymo- 
logy of,  306. 
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K. 


Kalonsek,  Dr.,  379. 

Karlowicz,  J.,  378. 

Kelly's  'Practical  Grammar  of  the 
Antient  Gaelic,*  99  «. 

kdpie  *a  ghostly  water-horse/  deri- 
vation of,  307. 

Keltic  languages  may  probably  de- 
throne Greek,  688. 

kmnel^  derivation  of,  307. 

Kern,  Professor,  on  veghamissakena^ 

khubav,  Persian  origin  of  the  Bul- 
garian word,  377. 

kilderkin^  84. 

kiU'devil  *  rum,'  the  origin  of  the 
French  guildive^  as  explained  by 
Littr^  714. 

Killeen  Cormac,  the  Ogmic  inscrip- 
tion at,  172. 

KiUorglin,  the  Ogmic  inscription 
at,  170. 

kinuSf  a  ghost-word,  353. 

Kos,  Dr.,  his  'Memorial  of  the 
Thousandth  Anniversary  of  St. 
Methodius,'  378. 

kraal    *  a    village,'    derivation     of, 

307. 
Krynski,  A.  A.,  378. 


Labial  letters  in  Melanesian  languages, 
279. 

La  Condamine,  quotations  from,  re- 
specting the  word  caoutchouc^  7. 

lagoon,  derivation  of,  308. 

lancepesadcy  lanceprisado,  etymology 
of,  703. 

Languages  of  China  before  the  Chinese, 
Prof,  de  Lacouperik's  article  on 
the,  394rfx^y. 

tannery  lanneret,  *  a  kind  of  falcon,' 
derivation  of,  308. 

lanyard,  etymology  of,  308. 

latit,  a  ghost-word,  360. 

Latham,  Dr.  R.  G.,  **  Comments  on 
two  letters  by  the  late  Dr.  Balfour 
Baikie,"  jPrac.  '84-6,  xiii.  [This 
paper  is  only  mentioned  as  having 
been  read  before  the  Philological 
Society,  but  not  published] 

Latham,  Dr.,  the  first  questioner  of 
the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Aryans, 
685. 

lay-figure  (in  painting),  etymology  of, 
704. 


Lecky,  J.,  "The  Phonetic  Theory 
of  English  Prosody,"  Proc.  '84  5. 
ii-vi ;  **On  Irish-English  Sounds,** 
Proc,  '84-6,  XV ;  on  "Connemara 
Gaelic,"  Proc,  '86-7,  xliii ;  hU 
remarks  on  Mr.  Sweet's  paper  on 
"The  Law  of  Sound-changes,*' 
Proc.  '86-7,  viiu 

lector,  meaning  of,  I. 

Leger,  L.,  his  translation  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Nestor,  375. 

Leinster,  The  Book  of,  388. 

lessyt,  a  ghost-word,  363. 

Lhuvd*s  '  Archseologia  Britannica,' 
98/1. 

Liebisch,  G.,  on  the  syntax  of  the 
Wendish  language,  379. 

lilt  '  to  sing,  to  dance,  to  jerk,  to 
spring,'  etymology  of,  309. 

limehound,  etymology  of,  84. 

limitor,  meaning  of,  I. 

Liquid  letters  in  Melanesian  languages, 
281. 

listre,  derivation  of,  I. 

litker  *  pestilent,'  etymology  of,  310, 
649. 

Ik^kk,  370-372. 

loifu,  a  ghost- word,  356. 

London,  Londres,  derivation  of,  5» 

"look  sharp!*'  a  phrase  not  in  use 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  368. 

loom,  etymology  of,  85. 

loon,  Urwn,  derivation  of,  311. 

loose,  etymology  of,  85. 

Loth,  Prof.  J.,  on  verbal  forms  in 
Neo-Celtic  languages,  290  ;  on  the 
transmigration  of  Brythonic  tribes, 
392 ;  his  edition  of  the  Breton 
Glosses  at  Orleans,  539  et  seq,  ;  his 
misreadings  of  Old-Gaelic  glosses, 
Proc.  '86-7,  iii ;  his  misreadings  of 
the  Breton  glosses,  ibid,  iv  et  seq, 

Lumby,  Dr.  J.  R.,  his  'Bemardui 
de  Cura,'  370. 

luther,  etymology  of,  649. 

Lyndesay,  Sir  D.,  his  *  Experience 
and  the  Courteour,'  372. 

Lytton,  Lord,  quotation  from  his 
'  Zanoni '  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Greeks,  686. 


M. 


MacCurtin*s  'Elements  of  the  Irish 

Language,'  9S  n, 
Machado  y   Alvarez,    "  Titfn,   a 

Study  of  Child  Language,"  Art.  V., 

pp.  68-74. 
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majit  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  253. 
Mahlow's  explanations  of  points  in 

Irish  grammar,  loi . 
Malauc^ne,  the  inscription  of,  151. 
Malinowski,  L.,  378. 
mandilum  *a  soldier's  cloak,'    ety- 

mology  of,  704. 
mane,  etymology  of,  705. 
manj^o,  etymology  of,  705. 
Manu,  allusions  to  J&taka  stories  in, 

56. 

marchpane  'a  sweet  cake, 'derivation 
of,  311. 

Mariakovich,  M.,  on  loan-words  in 
Serbian,  376. 

martlet^  a  confusion  in  the  history  of 
this  word  discussed,  705-707. 

Masaryk,  Dr.,  379. 

mascle  (in  heraldry),  etymology  of,  707. 

md^dild  'chatterer,*  etymology  of, 
Proc,  '84.6,  ix. 

Matthew,  F.  D.,  his  emendations  of 
MSS.,  365. 

mausedy  a  ghost- word,  358,  359. 

Mazurka  'a dance, 'etymology  of,  708. 

Melanesian  languages,  sound-changes 
in,  271  et  seq, 

menial^  derivation  of,  86. 

Meyer,  Prof.  Kuno,  his  'Battle  of 
Ventry,'  389  ;  on  Irish  versification, 
391  ;  his  edition  of  *  The  Battle  of 
Veniry '  reviewed  by  Standish  H. 
O'Grady,  (m^  et  seq,\  "  On  some 
Points  in  Old  High  German  Syntax," 
Proc,  '85-6,  xliv. 

Miklosich,  Prof.,  his  'Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Slavonic  Lan- 
guages,* 374,  and  '  Dictionary  of 
Six  Slavonic  Languages,*  375  ;  his 
'  Turkish  Element  in  the  Languages 
of  South-east  Europe,'  377. 

Miller,  A.  W.  K.,  his  reprint  of  M. 
0'Clery*s  *  Irish  Glossary,'  390. 

milliner^  etymology  of,  312. 

minx  *  a  pert,  wanton  girl, 'derivation 
of,  312. 

modf  etymology  of,  313. 

"Modem  English  Verb,"  by  H. 
Sweet,  Proc.  '84-6,  xii,  xiii. 

moidorcy  moy^  *a  piece  of  money,* 
derivation  of,  313. 

Molloy's  *  Grammar  of  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage,* 98  «. 

Monataggart,  the  Ogmic  inscriptions 
at,  169. 

monelich^  a  ghost-word,  359. 

Moore,  T.,  his  earliest  verses  were 
composed  on  the  word  quiz^  711. 

MoRFiLL,  W.  R.,  'Report  on  Slavonic 
Philology,'  374-380. 


Morris,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.,  "Pili 
Miscellanies,**  Art.  III.,  pp.  20-58; 
his  remarks  on  Mazurka^  701,  and 
on  Polka^  710  ;  "On  the  Derivation 
of  God,''  Proc,  '85-6,  xi ;  his  remarks 
on  Mr.  Box  well's  paper  on  Sanskrit, 
Proc,  *86-7.  x  ;  '*  Pali  Notes  and 
Queries,"  Proc.  *86-7,  xvii-xx. 

morse,  a  ghost- word,  353. 

moyt,  a  ghost-word,  360. 

mucchen,  vb.,  derivation  of,  8. 

Muirchu's  *  Life  of  St.  Patrick,*  Prtc 
'86-7,  V. 

mulligatawny  'a  hot  soup,'  meanii^ 
of,  70a 

mundungus  '  ill  -  scented  tobacco, 
etymology  of,  314. 

Murray,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.,  his  annnil 
reports  on  the  Society's  Dictionaiy, 
Proc,  '84-6,  vu ;  '85-6,  vi ;  'W-T, 
ix. 

mustang  *  a  wild  horse  of  the  prurie^' 
etymology  of,  708. 


N. 

nalle,  a  ghost- word,  355. 

Nasal  letters  in  Melanesian  langoiges 

280. 
nautcA   *a  ballet-dance,'  etymology 

of,  709. 
Nehrine,  Prof.,  378. 
Neilsoivs  *  Introduction  to  the  Irish 

Language,'  98  n, 
Nemanic,    Professor,    his  'CakaTish 

Studies,'  377. 
Ncris-les- Bains,   the    inscription  ot, 

158. 
Nestor,  the  Chronicle  of,  375- 
Nevers,  the  inscription  of,  157* 
New  Testament,  Notes  on  the  Re- 
vised Version  of  the,  by  B.  Daw- 

SON,  59-68. 
Newton,     Prof.,     on     the    saentihc 

meaning  of  ornithology,  86. 
Niger,  Dr.  B.  Blaiki?s  letters  a^ 

ceming  two  languages  on  the.  •** 

Latham 
Ntmes,   the   first,   second,  and  third 

inscriptions  of,  148,  149,  IS^-  . 
Nizam,  an  Eastern  ruler's  title,  denva- 

tion  of,  709. 
nolt,  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 
Norman  warriors  and  sons  of  "^J*7 

Lord    Lyllon's   remarks   on  their 

mutual  origin,  686. 
North-Etruscan  characters,  Old-Ccltic 

Inscriptions  in,  138  «^  seq. 
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n  Germany,  the  nomenclatare 
towns  and  villages  of,  379. 
a  quotation  illustrating,  709. 

^ame,    inscriptions    on    three 

•Roman  altars  found  in,  161. 

vich,  S.,  his  *  Palaeo-Slavonic 

mar,'  375. 
the  inscription  of,  141. 

derivation  of,  709. 

is,  ubles  of  Old-Irish,  Welsh, 

sh,  and  Breton,  188. 


O. 

7    Kotleei.     Sie    Bradshaw, 

ne,  Cassal,  Stock,  Trench. 

i*s  *  Practical  Grammar  of  the 

Language, '  98  n, 

=  * alchemy,*  86. 

',   M.,   his   '  Irish  Glossary/ 

>van*s  '  Grammar  of  the  Irish 

«ag«f '  97  »• 

characters  with  Roman  letter 

alents,  167. 

Inscriptions,  \66  et  seq, 

3Y,  Standish  H.,  "Remarks 

e  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Battle 

:ntry,"Art.  XV.,  pp.  619-647. 

eton    Glosses,    Dr.    Stokes's 

>ns  of  the,  392. 

Itic  Inscriptions,  138  «/  seq, 

iglish  Contributions,   by    H. 

tT,  Proc,  'M-fi,  ix. 

Iglish  MSS.,   peculiarities  of 

led  consonants  in,  368. 

ulish,  new  discoveries  in,  386. 

gh  German  syntax,  Dr.  Kuno 

T  on,  Proc.  '86-6,  xliv. 

sh  Declension,  97  //  seq, 

sh  phonetics,  202-214. 

stamen  t.  Notes  on  the  Revised 

on  of  the,  333  et  seq, 

'a  card-game,'  etymology  of, 

oy's     '  Grammatica     Latino- 

nica,'  98  If. 

eady  spelt  woUy  315. 

ghost-word,  355. 

topoeia   in    Pali,    57 ;    Proe. 

,  xix. 

s,  table  of  Old-Irish,  Welsh, 

ish,  and  Breton,  193. 

/s  *  Irish- English  Dictionary,* 

>f  the  Augment,  Prof.  Sayce's 
•  on  the,  652  et  seq. 
,    Cuneiform    Inscriptions    in 
ibrary  at,  Prac,  '88-7,  iv. 


Orleans,  the  Breton  Glosses  at,  539 
et  seq, 

ornithology,  double  solution  of  its 
origin,  86. 

orra  *  remaining,  superfluous,'  deriva- 
tion of,  709. 

ouershuppe,  a  ghost-word,  358. 

owery^  a  ghost-word,  367. 


P. 


paddock^  a  corruption  oipatrock^  315. 
*  Palatal-umlaut      in    Mercian,  etc., 

Proc,  •846.  ix. 
P&li  Miscellanies,   by  Dr.   Morris, 
20-58.     The  following  is  the  list  of 
words  treated  of,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  English  alphabet. 

Ahundarika,  24. 

a/a,  22. 

dlaya,  23. 

anamha,  21. 

ai^y  20. 

antaggdhikd  diUhi^  21. 

apassena,  22. 

dstyatif  23. 

aianiy  20. 

atricchay  20. 

avheti^  22. 

bha-kdra,  ya-kdra,  40, 

dAaJhifi,  bhdkuUkay  41. 

dhendu  or  gendu  f  41. 

bhtimistsa,  41. 

bubbulakat  40. 

cdUti,  31. 

catukka,  30. 

chadayati,  31. 

danda-yuddka,  pattdlhaka,  33. 

dhammasudhammcUd,  34. 

disO'disam,  33. 

giribbaja,  30. 

htrahiram,  54. 

hurdhuram^  55. 

huram,  54. 

inohala,  ingAela,  25. 

kdlasutta,  27. 

kammakarana,  kamnui'kdrand, 
27. 

kampun,  27. 

koldpa,  30. 

kulanka,  MUaka,  29. 

laku\a^  46. 

fnamsasaiay  42. 

marumba,  42. 

mucchatif  mtucheti,  43. 

mu((Aassati,  43. 

niddhuniyay  34. 

nikhddana,  34. 

niminatif  34. 
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P&li  Miscellanies  continued— 
odahij  27. 
pakkatthApetva^  35. 
^palipa^  37. 
pancangulika^  35. 
paripdteti^  36. 
patimdmtiy  36. 
pafiftds'ka,  pa^istsaka^  36. 
pd\iyamAna,  cikkhassanta^  ^caya* 

mdna^  38. 
ptlikolikay  39. 

pontic  40. 

punnagka^a^  39. 

puppha-cha^i^ika,  40. 

nWj,  45. 

saddha^  52. 

sambadha^  53. 

sanku\ika  or  sanJkufitaf  53. 

tamatagga,  32. 

tamatif  32. 

/fl^ffl^fl,  31. 

thdsotu^  32. 

I04a^,  ^^/x/f,  26. 

uk'k&cetif  25. 

upakHlita^  25. 

upasintsakaf  26. 

$4p6ta,  26. 

uttaribhan^a^  25. 

vagguli'Vata^  46. 

vajjha^  46. 

vambheti  or  vamheti^  46. 

vegka-missakena^  48. 

veramba^  52. 

vidamsdi^  47  • 

viidpanatd,  47. 

insh/etiy  23. 

visiyatiy  47. 
"  Pali     Notes     and    Queries,"    Dr. 
Morris's    article    on,   /Vw.   *86-7, 
xvii  //  j^^.     In  the  following  list  of 
words   the   reference    is    to    TVo^. 
'86-7. 

ajja-sve  it  puriso,  xviii. 

anikilitav,  xx. 

apalamba^  xx. 

apubbam  acarimam,  xviii. 

^t?Wi,  XX. 

inayika,  xviii. 

kaccha^  xviii. 

kadal'ccheda^  xviii. 

karakara^  xx. 

kaveyya-mutta^  xx. 

konca-nada^  xviii. 

phanam  vikacca^  xviii. 

pisaca^  xix. 

sankaprtif  xx. 

soceyya^  xx. 

vicakkku^  XX. 

tjynva(a^  xviii. 

yathavaiOf  xx. 


/o/i/,  a  ghost- word,  370. 
Pail- Mall,  etymology  of,  315. 
palpis,  a  ghost- word^  37 1,  372. 
panfray^  a  ghost-word,  363. 
pantener,  a  ghost-word,  363. 
paramatta^    parramatta^    origin  o( 

316. 
Parrots  and  hill-paddy,  58. 
Partitzki,  Prof.,  on  the  diffi:ulticsin 

*  The  Expedition  of  Igor,'  376. 
partridge,  explanation  of,  4. 
Patrick,  St.,  Muirchu's  LatiaLifeot 

/V«r.  '86-7,  V. 
pavade,  a  ghost-word,  362. 
Ped,    Sir  R.,   a  newspaper  blunder 

concerning,  352. 
Peile,    Dr.,   his  remarks  on  Prof. 
Saycc's  article  **  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Augment,"  /Vtv. '86-7,  ii ;  and 
on  passive  r,  t^iii/.  iiL 
Pembroke    College,    the    Anns  of; 

706. 
Penka*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 

Aryan  race,  686. 
Peruvian  origin,  notes  upon  words  o^ 

by  Prof.  Skeat,  93-96. 
Peruvian  origin  of — 
alpaca,  93. 
condor,  93. 
guanaco,  93. 
^««(?,  94. 
jerked  beef,  94. 
llama,  94. 
flffl,  95. 
pampas,  95. 
/««j,  95. 
puma,  95. 
quinine,  95. 
vicuna,  95. 
Pfalzisch,  a  curious  instance  of  analogy 

in  the  dialect  of,  263. 
Pfuhl,  Dr.,  on  *  Sorbish  woids  from 

Altenburg,*  379.  ,   ,. 

Philological  Society,  work  ot  tne, 

348-350. 
Philological  Society,  Council  to 
the   Session    1885-6,   Proc.  W. 
xviii ;  balance-sheet  for  |884»  «*»• 
xix ;  Council  for  the  Session  i886-7, 
Proc.  '86-6,  xli  ;  balance-sheet  for 
1885,   ibid,   xl  ;     CouncU  for  the 
Session  1887-8,   Proc,  ^SS-T.xliii; 
balance-sheet  for  1886,  ibid.  xlii. 
Philological      Society's    Dic- 
tionary,    Reports    of    progress 
during  1X84,  Proc.  '84-5,  vii;  i»5» 
•86-6.  vi ;  1886,  *86-7.  ix. 
philosopher,  derivation  of,  4. 
Phrygian   origin  of  the  AnncniaM, 
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pUkahack^  etymology  of,  316. 

Pictet's  discoveries  relating  to  the 
Irish  language,  99. 

'Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Creed,* 
editions  of,  359. 

pUcrow  *a  paragraph  mark/  etymo- 
logy of,  316. 

//«,  early  origin  of,  710. 

Pinkerton's  *  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,' 

364. 
Pisaya  (Pali  Pisaca),  description  of  a, 

Prac.  '86-7,  xix. 
plot    *a  conspiracy,'    etymology   of, 

318. 
Poesche's  supposition  as  to  the  origin 

of  the  Aryan  race,  686. 
Poitiers,  the  inscription  of,  164. 
Poles,  the  recent  expatriation  of,  from 

Eastern  Prussia,  378. 
poliiHy  a  ghost-word,  358. 
Polish  literature,  recent  contributions 

to,  378. 
polk,  a  ghost-word,  370^  371,  372. 
Polka  *a  dance,'  origin  of,  710. 
polo  *  a  game,'  origin  of,  710. 
pomander  *a  box  for  holding  oint- 
ments,' early  examples  of,  710. 
porcours,  a  ghost- word,  357. 
porter,    origin  of   the    name  of  the 

beverage  called   'London  porter,' 

319- 

posnet  *  a  little  pot, '  etymology  of,  7 1 1 . 

PoSTGATE,  Prof.,  "The  ultimate  de- 
rivation of  essay, ''^  Proc.  '84-5, 
xxi ;  '*On  Latin  so-called  Future 
Infinitives,"  Proc.  'Se-T,  xvii. 

pot,  derivation  of,  711. 

Powell,  T.,  Old- Welsh  texts  published 
^y>  392  ;  on  the  existing  pronunci- 
ation of  Welsh,  393. 

President's  (Rev.  Prof.  Skeat)  Four- 
teenth Address,  343  et  seq. 

Primitive  home  of  the  Aryans,  Prof. 
Sayce's  paper  on  the,  678  et  seq. 

Prior,  Dr.  R.  A.  C,  his  false  name  of 
hedge-reeve ^  701. 

prise,  prize,  *a  lever,'  etymology  of, 
320. 

Protoceltic  paradigms,  183  et  seq, 

Pngj^ery  *  a  turban,*  711. 

punniten^  a  ghost-word,  357. 


Q. 


Quicherat,  J.,  on  Gaulish  philology, 

386. 
quifue,  derivation  of,  10. 
quiz^  origin  of,  711. 


R. 


rancho,  ranch  'a  rude  hut,'  derivation 

of,  712. 
rate,  v.,  'to  reprimand,'  etymology 

of,  7'3- 

reck  '  care,'  et3miology  of,  Proc,  '84-5, 
ix. 

rendit,  a  ghost-word,  362. 

rentful,  a  ghost-word,  359. 

renthe,  a  ghost -word,  359. 

reuk,  a  ghost-word,  356,  359,  363. 

reveille,  etymology  of,  321. 

Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, notes  on,  by  B.  Dawson, 
59-68. 

Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, notes  on,  by  B.  Dawson, 

333  '^  ^^' 
Rh^s,  Prof.  J.,  the  collector  of  the 

British   declensional    system,    130 

et  seq,  ;  Old- Welsh  texts  published 

^y,  392  *  on  Celtic  tribes  in  Roman 

Britain,  392. 

Rinnard,  the  Irish  metre,  391. 

Ritson's  edition  of  *  King  Horn,*  355. 

rivulet,  origin  of,  87. 

Robert  of  Brunne,  quotation  from, 
illustrating  the  verb  mucchen,  8. 

roistering,  explanation  of,  3. 

rolkes,  a  ghost-word,  370,  372. 

Roman  characters.  Old -Celtic  inscrip- 
tions in,  152  et  seq, 

roned,  a  ghost-word,  356. 

Roovesmore,  the  Ogmic  inscription 
of,  172. 

Ruelle,  C.  E.,  his  'Bibliographic 
g^nerale  des  Gaules,'  387. 

rum,  history  of,  321  ;  further  notes 
on,  713. 

Russian,  illustrations  of  umlaut  in, 
Proc.  '86-7,  vii. 

Russian  literature,  recent  contributions 
to,  376. 


S. 


Sacher,  P.,  list  of  works  on  Brittany, 

392. 

Salesbury,  W.,  evidence  from,  regard- 
ing the  contraction  dich,  697. 

Sambo,  the  etymology  of,  714. 

sangtle,  a  ghost -word,  358. 

Sanskrit,  its  position  in  the  family  of 
languages,  681  et  seq, 

San.skrit,  the  place  of,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Aryan  speech  in  India, 
Mr.  Boxwell's  article  on,  656 
et  seq. 
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Sathas,  M.,  his  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
the  Slavonic  element  in  mediaeval 
Greece,  375. 

satoure^  a  ghost-word,  360. 

Sattler,  Dr.  W.,  "On  the  Genders 
of  Animals  in  English,"  Proc,  *84-5, 

•  •  • 

xuu 

saunt€r^  derivation  of,  8. 

sausage^  derivation  of,  9. 

savannah^  etymology  of,  322. 

Sayce,  The  Rev.  Prof.,  "The  Origin 
of  the  Augment,"  Art  XVII.,  pp. 
652-656  ;  "  The  Primitive  Home 
of  the  Aryans,"  Art.  XIX.,  pp. 
678-690 ;  his  remarks  on  Dr.  K. 
Meyer's  paper  on  Old  High  Ger- 
man syntax,  Proc,  *86-6,  xlv  ;  his 
article  on  the  passive  r  of  Italic  and 
Keltic  languages,  Proc.  '86-7,  ii. 

scabbard^  the  etymology  of,  714. 

scale-board^  derivation  ofj  714. 

scatiy  derivation  of,  9. 

Scandinavia,  the  probable  home  of 
the  Arvan  race,  690. 

Scarth,  H.  M.,  on  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  392. 

scharpCf  a  ghost -word,  369. 

Schleicher's  discoveries  concerning  the 
Irish  language,  100. 

Schmidt,  J.,  378. 

Schrader's  theorv  of  the  origin  of  the 
Aryan  race,  687. 

Schuchardt,  H.,  his  '  Slawo-deutsches 
und  Slawo-italienisches,'  377  ;  on 
the  Celtic  language,  387. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  the  error  of  morse  for 
nurse  in  his  '  Monastery,'  353. 

screw  (said  of  a  horse),  meanmg  of, 
16. 

scroyles  'shabby  fellows,  rascals,* 
etymology  of,  322. 

'  Senchus  M6r,'  the  Irish  law-book, 

391. 
sennei    'a  signal-call   played    on   a 

trumpet,'  etymology  of,  323. 

Serbian  literature,  recent  contributions 
to,  376. 

service  tret,  derivation  of,  9. 

set,  derivation  of,  ii. 

SAaA  (Persian),  derivation  of,  324. 

shall znA  will,  Mr.  Sweet's  paper  on, 
Proc.  '84-5,  xii,  xiii. 

sharter,  a  ghost-word,  357. 

shelter  (and  cognate  words),  derivation 
of,  15. 

Shevchenko,  a  Russian  poet,  376. 

Sibilant  letters  in  Melanesian  lan- 
guages, 281. 

Siegfried's  discoveries  relating  to  the 
Irish  language,  100. 


Skeat,  the  Rev.  Professor,  "Nota 
on  English  Etymology,"  Ait  I-, 
pp.  I-I2;  Art.  VI.,  pp.  75-89;  Art. 
XI.,  pp.  283-333  ;  Art  XX.,  pp. 
690-722  ;  ••  Notes  upon  Words  of 
Brarilian  Origin,"  pp.  89-9}; 
"Notes  upon  Words  of  PcruTaa 
Origin,"  pp.  93-96 ;  criticism  o(, 
by  Dr.  Stock,  260;  "Fourtceoth 
Presidential  Address,"  Art.  XIII, 
pp.  343-538 ;  "  Report  on  Ghost- 
words,"  350-374- 

skellum    *  a   cheat,'    etymology  d, 

324. 
Skene,  W.  F.,  his  description  of  Okl 

Celtic  Scotland,  391. 
skawurand,  a  ghost- word,  363. 
Skrefsrud's  *  Sontali  Grammar,'  380. 
slalk,  a  ghost-word,  370,  372. 
Slav,  derivation  of,  375. 
Slavonic  Dictionary,  377. 
Slavonic  PhQology,  Mr.  W.  R.  Moi- 

fill's  report  on,  374  et  seq, 
Slovenish  literature,  recent  cootribQ- 

tions  to,  377. 
Smith,  Sidney,  his  amusing  remarks 

on  the  misprint  kimes,  352. 
soket,  a  ghost-word,  357. 
Sontali   language,   J.   BoxWELL  oa 

the,  380  el  seq. 
sophister,  explanation  of,  3. 
Sorbish  or  Wendish  literature,  recent 

contributions  to,  379. 
sordid,  a  ghost-word,  363. 
sound  (inlet  of  the  sea),  derivatioo  oC 

18. 
sound,   to  (measuring  the  dq>th  (h 

water),  18. 
Sound-change,  Mr.  Sweet's  paper  on 

the  Laws  of,  Proc.  '86-7,  vii. 
Sound-changes    in     Melanesian  Un- 

guages,  Dr.  Codrington's  paper 

on,  271  et  seq. 
soy,  Japanese  origin  of,  87. 
spelk,  a  ghost- word,  370,  372. 
spree  *  a  frolic,*  etymology  of,  325. 
stalk,  v.,  note  on,  715. 
St.  Dogmael's,  the  Ogham  inscriptiM 

at,  108. 
St.-Remy,   the  two   inscripdoos  ot, 

151. 
Stanford's  Dictionary,  Dr.  Fenneu's 

report  on,  Proc.  '86-6,  xiii. 
Stenhouse,  the  Rev.  Dr.Tn  "Notes 

on  Biblical  Aramaic,  with  specol 

reference  to  Hebrew,"  Proc,  tWi 
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Stevenson's  editions  of  *  Lancelot  of 
the  Laik,*  361,  and  the  *  Alexander 
I      Romance,'  365. 
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Elements  of  Gaelic  Gram- 

:.    Fred.,    "Influence   of 
as     explaining     certain 

i    of    unonginal    L     and 

IX.,  pp.  260-271. 
F.,   obituary  notice    of, 

•r.  Whitley,  "Celtic  De- 
'  Art.  VII.,  pp.  97-20I  ; 

paradigms,  102  d  seq.  ; 
eo-Celtic  Verb  Substan- 
L  VIII.,  pp.  202-259  ;  re- 

387  ;  various  Irish  publi- 
»f,  enumerated,  388 ;  on 
:tres,  39 1  ;  "The  Breton 
t  Orleans,"  Art.  XIV.,  pp. 
[an  alphabetical  index  to 
osses  is  supplied  on  pp. 
and  therefore  they  are  not 

in  this  Index] ;  **  Notes 
us's  Greek  Etymology," 
(-6,  ix  ;  his  remarks  on 
lyce's    article    on    "The 

the  Augment  in  the  Indo- 
I  Verb,"  Proc.  '86-7,  i ; 
rks  on  the  passive  r,  idid. 
rticle,  "Notes  of  a  Philo- 
'our,"  f'AiV/.  iii ;  his  trans- 
the  legend  of  St.  Canair, 

)st-word,  359. 
=  *a  cup,*  88. 
Lord,  one  of  his  unhappy 

es,  377. 
'logy  of,  325. 

n,  *  Strictures  on  the  £din- 
•wVw,'  352. 
ost-word,  357* 
ost-word,  357. 
the  deity,  374. 
«f,  account  of,  325.  ^ 
r.  H.,  his  examination  of 
speech  in  Wales,  393 ;  his 
I  "  Old  English  Contribu- 
Prof.  'W-5,  ix ;  his  paper 
le  modem   English   Verb, 
£cial  reference  to  sAa//  and 
y-<v.    '84-5,    xii,   xiii ;   his 
of  Ten  Brink's  Chaucer 
r,  mentioned,  Proc.  •85-8, 
remarks  on   Dr.    Stokes's 
n  "The  Old  Irish  Verb," 
. ;  his  remarks  on  Dr.  K. 
article  on  Old  High  Ger- 
tax,  /^/.  xlv ;  his  remarks 
lame  Eoban,   Proc.  '86-7, 
article  on   "  The  Laws  of 
hange,"  ibid.  vii. 
a  ghost- word,  363. 


T. 


/a,  the  root,  in  Old-Irish,  253-258. 

talbart^  a  ghost-word,  369. 

tartan^  derivation  of,  J26. 

tassel^  derivation  of,  80. 

tatter 'demallion^  derivation  of,  715. 

tattoo^  origin  of,  88. 

tavartf  a  ghost- word,  361. 

tawdry^  etymology  of,  12. 

ted^  the  verb,  *  to  spread  hay,*  etymo- 
logy of,  16,  326  ;  H.  Wedgwood's 
explanation  of,  650. 

teetotum^  etymology  of,  12. 

Ten  Brink's  work  on  the  *  Versifica- 
tion of  Chaucer,*  345  ;  his  Chaucer 
Grammar  mentioned,  Proc,  *85-6, 
xi. 

tharve^  a  ghost-word,  364. 

Thompson,  E.  M.,  369. 

Thracian  origin  of  the  Phrygians, 
688. 

threshold^  etymology  of,  327. 

Thitrneysen,  Dr.  R.,  his  researches 
in  Irish  grammar,  loi  ;  his  Report 
on  "Celtic  Philology,  1880-1886," 
386-393  ;  his  '  Keltoromanisches,* 
386.7. 

Todi,  the  bilingual  inscription  of,  138. 

topsy-turvy^  derivation  of,  328. 

tout^  explanation  of,  by  S.  Pegge,  89. 

Traces  of  Jataka  tales  in  the  Panjab, 

58. 

Trallong,  the  Ogham  inscription  at, 

167. 
Traps    for    glossary    and    dictionary 

makers,  illustrations  of,  365-367. 
travertine  *  a  kind  of  white  limestone, ' 

etymology  of,  716. 
treasure^  explanation  of,  4. 
Trencli,  Archbishop  R.  C,  obituary 

notice  of,  347. 
treryn,  a  ghost- word,  365. 
troth^  etymology  of,  717. 
tucker  •  a  fuller,*  etymology  of,  328. 
tu/a  '  a  kind  of  soft  stone,'  etymology 

of,  717. 
typhoon^  derivation  of,  329. 
Ty tier's  edition  of  the  *  Kingis  Quair,* 

360. 
tyre^  a  ghost-word,  363. 


U. 


ullorxa^  a  ghost-word,  354. 
ulode^  a  ghost- word,  355. 
Umlaut,  illustrations  of,   in   English 
and  Russian,  Proc,  *86-7,  vii. 
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Unoriginal  /  and  r,  influence  of 
analogy  as  explaining  certain  ex- 
am  pies  of,  260  et  seq, 

Uralian  root,  a  supposed  primitive,  377. 

•urufftf  'Uram,  Latin  so-called  Future 
Infinitives,  jProc,  '86-7,  xvii. 


V. 


V,  the  danger  an  editor  runs  who  in- 
terprets his  MS.  M  for,  365. 

vacant,  etymology  of,  717. 

Vaison,  the  first  inscription  of,  146. 

va/y  the  root,  in  Old- Irish,  258-9. 

Vallancey's  *  Grammar  of  the  Ibemo- 
Celtic  or  Irish  Language,*  98  n, 

vamdracf,  derivation  of,  329. 

•  Ventry,  The  Battle  of,'  389. 

veratu/a,verafu/aAf  etymolc^of,  719. 

Verona,  the  inscription  of,  145. 

Vieil-Evreux,  the  mscription  of,  157. 

Vieux-Poitiers,  the  inscription  of,  153. 

Vitus,  Saint,  early  introduction  of  the 
cu/iHs  of,  among  the  Slavs,  375. 

Volnay,  the  inscription  of,  153. 

Voltino,  the  inscription  of,  143. 

Vymazal,  M.,  his  '  Polish  Grammar,* 

378. 
vyt,  a  ghost- word,  361. 


W. 

tualAf  a  ghost-word,  370. 
wa/kni/t  a  ghost-word,  371. 
xoalkrify  a  ghost-word,  371. 
wall-eyed^  derivation  of,  720. 
Warton's  *  History  of  English  Poetry,' 

354- 
watchet  *  light  blue/  derivation  of,  329. 

ztfa/U,  a  ghost-word,  357. 

wayne^  a  ghost- word,  365. 

Weber's  *  Metrical  Romances,'  367. 

Wedgwood,  H.,  "Critical  Etymo- 
logies," Art.  IL,  pp  13-19  ;  "  On 
the  Derivations  of  cad^  luther^  ted^ 
Art.  XVL,  pp.  647-651. 

Welsh  language,  recent  contributions 
to  the  study  of,  392. 

Welsh  phonetics,  224-229. 

Weymouth,  Dr.  R.  F.,  "Accent  in 
Sanskrit  and  Greek,"  Proc,  '84-5, 
XX.  [Mentioned  as  being  read  only, 
not  published  in  the  Trans. ^ 

Wharton's  analysis  of  the  vocabulary 
of  Ancient  Greek,  689. 


whinyard  *a  sword,'  derivation  of, 

33«- 
whisky^  etymology  of,  332. 

Whitaker's  edition  of  'Piers  Row- 

man,'  355. 
Whitefield,  the  Ogmic  inscripdon  at, 

168. 
Williams,  R.,  his  Welsh  publicatioiis 

interrupted  by  his  death,  392. 
Windisch,    Prof.    £.,    his   discorety 

concerning  the  Irish  language,  101 ; 

his  set  of  Irish  paradigms,  102;  his 

*Keltische    Sprachcn,'    386;  his 

'Irische  Texie,*   388;   his  'Irish 

Grammar,'   389 ;   on  Middlelrish 

versification,  391. 
windlass^  derivation  of  the  two  fonns 

of,  720. 
Wiseman's    *  Chirurgical   Treatises,' 

Quotation  from,  on  scahktrd^  714* 
r,  a  ghost-word,  371,  372. 
Wright's  edition  of  *  Piers  Plowman,' 

358. 
Wright's  'Grammar  of  the  Modon 

Irish  Language,'  98  ir. 


Y. 

YanJ^,  suggestions  concerning,  S9. 
yokel  *  a  country  bumpkin,'  a  guess* 

work  note  on,  720. 
ytoped^  a  ghost-word,  357.  ^ 

Yule,  Colonel,  his  '  Hobson-Jobson 
quoted  and  referred  to,  690  rfw?- 
yvete^  a  ghost- word,  361. 


Z. 


*  Zanoni,  'quotation  from  Lord  Lytton  s 
novel,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Greeks,  686. 

Zelechowski's  Little  -  Russian  Dic- 
tionary, 376. 

Zelenohorsky  and  Kralodvorsky  Rn- 
kopis,  the  controversy  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  the,  379. 

Zeuss's  discoveries  relating  to  the 
Irish  language,  99. 

Zimmer,  Prof.  H.,  his  explanation  of 
a  point  in  Irish  grammar,  loi ;  on 
the  Wurzburg  Glosses,  388;  on 
Irish  accent,  390;  his  caution 
against  having  too  much  confidence 
in  Irish  glossaries,  390 ;  on  Old- 
Irish  rhythms,  391. 
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Friday,  Nov.  7,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were : — 1.  "K'otes  on  some  English  Etymolo- 
gies," by  the  President.  2.  "  One  word  more  on  Artichoke,"  by 
Prince  Loxjis-Lucien  Boxapaete.  3.  "  Critical  Etymologies," 
by  Hexsleioh  Wedgwood,  M.A.  All  printed  in  the  Society's 
Traneiictiona.    The  first  and  third  also  sent  herewith. 


Friday,  Hoy.  21,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was :  "  On  the  K'eo-Keltic  Verb  Substantive," 
by  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.  To  be  printed  in  the  Society's 
liraneactions. 


Friday,  Deo.  5,  1884. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Sksat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were: — 1.  '*P&li  Miscellanies,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  Mobbis.  2.  ''Remarques  sur  certaines  assertions  de 
M.  J.  Vinson  concemant  la  laogue  Basque,"  by  Prince  Louis-Lucteh^ 
BoNAPABTE.  Both  printed  in  the  Society's  ly-ansactions ;  the  first 
also  in  the  Pali  Text  Society^  Journal,  1884,  and  sent  herewith. 
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Friday,  Dec.  19,  1884. 

The  Bev.  Prof.  Skbat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  on  the  Phonetic  Theory  of  English  Prosody  was  read 
hy  Mr.  Jahes  Lecky.  He  agreed  with  Prof.  Skeat,  Mr.  EUis,  and 
M.  Ficrson  in  rejecting  routtne-icansion,  and  in  limiting  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  metrical  names  (trochee,  dactyl,  etc.)  to  relations  of 
quantity.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Sweet's  statement  of  the  laws 
of  quantity  in  English  (Proceedings,  March  19,  1880),  which  had 
not  heen  utilized  hitherto  by  any  writer  on  prosody.  The  follow- 
ing propositions  in  the  paper  were  new : — 

1.  Koutine- scansion  had  been  incorrectly  described  as  peculiar  to 
children  and  the  uneducated,  or  as  the  result  of  imitating  bad 
reciters.  In  reality,  its  wide  prevalence,  in  other  languages  as 
well  as  English,  was  due  (a)  to  all  artistic  composition  being  a 
departure  from  familiar  prose,  and  hence  having  no  customarj 
mode  of  pronunciation ;  (h)  to  irregular  compositions,  which,  when 
read  aloud  naturally,  did  not  realize  the  designs  in  quantity  and 
stress  which  the  ear  was  led  to  expect ;  (c)  to  the  reader's  attention 
being  drawn  away  from  the  sense  to  the  sound,  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion thereby  becoming  artificial.  Only  careful  phonetic  training 
would  eliminate  all  traces  of  routine-scansion. 

2.  The  present  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  theory  of  English 
prosody  was  due  {a)  to  the  treatment  of  the  conventional  ortho- 
graphy as  a  language  in  itself,  much  composition  being  supposed  to 
possess  form  on  account  of  its  printed  appearance ;  though,  when 
read  aloud,  it  was  not  felt  to  differ  phonetically  from  prose ;  {h)  to 
the  use  of  the  terms  verse,  rhythm,  metre,  line,  foot,  etc.,  without 
defining  their  phonetic  meaning ;  {c)  to  absence  of  training  in  the 
observation  and  notation  of  speech ;  {d)  to  differences  of  dialect ; 
{$)  to  the  attempt  to  class  together  compositions  which  had  no 
common  element,  and  to  find  a  principle  of  unity  where  none 
existed. 

3.  Most  writers  on  prosody  assumed  that  quantity  was  of  no 
importance  in  English,  but  that  stress  must  recur  at  regular 
intervals  of  time  (vide  Poe,  Sylvester,  Ruskin,  Kockstro,  jwww»). 
The  two  theories  were  contradictory.  Regular  recurrence  of  stress 
was  only  possible  when  the  total  quantity  of  each  successive  stress- 
group  was  the  same. 

4.  In  existing  books  on  prosody  the  pronunciation  was  unoeitain, 
as  the  examples  were  given  in  conventional  spelling.  Prosody  ne- 
cessitated a  phonetic  notation.    Broad  Romic  used  in  this  abstract 

5.  The  usual  marks  for  quantity  were  insufficient.  Very  long 
syllables  might  be  denoted  by  a  vertical  macron  ( | ),  and  very  short 
ones  by  a  turned  micron  (^).  A  circle  following  a  mark  to  add  hal^ 
thus:  (v-o)„(^  +  _). 

6.  Signs  for  silence  were  needed.    The  ordinary  points  were 
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suitable  for  the  purpose ;  the  full  stop  for  very  long  silence,  the 
comma  for  very  short,  the  turned  semicolon  for  medium  (i). 

7.  Prosodists  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  an  English  syllable 
depended  on  the  number  of  sounds  it  contained ;  that,  for  example, 
ask  was  longer  than  asi  (vide  Guest).  But  in  reality  these  two 
words  were  equal  in  quantity,  the  (s)  being  shortened  before  the 
(k),  and  still  further  shortened  when  the  (k)  was  followed  by  a 
weak  vowel  as  in  asking  (aasss,  aassk,  aaskii)).  To  the  laws  of 
quantity  referred  to  above,  it  might  be  added  that  an  initial  con- 
sonant, an  initial  weak  syllable  and  a  weak  syllable  followed  by  a 
vowel,  were  all  short.  English  quantity,  however,  was  not  wholly 
positional,  but  partly  significant.  Thus  an  attributive  noxm  was 
longer  than  a  syllable  having  no  independent  meaning.  Compare 
(sanndraid,  fladdgeit)  with  (sandri,  ladgitt).  These  conditions 
partly  explained  the  immense  preponderance  of  monosyllables  in 
recent  formal  composition,  and  the  rarity  of  voiceless  consonants  at 
the  end  of  a  line.  The  influence  of  stress  in  shortening  a  syllable 
was  traceable  in  English  vocal  music  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Pelham  Humfrey  and  Purcell. 

8.  The  rules  hitherto  adopted  by  prosodists  for  the  position  of 
the  stress-mark  were  impracticable.  Stress  could  not  be  marked 
either  before  or  over  or  after  the  vowel,  because  strong  syllables 
containing  no  vowel  were  found  in  at  least  one  English  dialect, 
besides  foreign  languages.  Nor  after  the  consonant,  when  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  was  short,  because  strong  short  vowels  were  found  in 
the  final  position  in  French.  Nor  after  the  syllable,  the  terminal 
point  of  which  was  often  obscure.  But  the  initial  point  of  a 
syllable  was  always  discoverable,  because  there  the  discontinuity  of 
stress,  which  caused  syllabification,  occurred.  The  proper  place 
for  the  mark  of  stress  was  therefore  before  the  syllable.  This  rule 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Melville  Bell  and  M.  Pierson,  but  without 
assigning  reasons.  It  had  been  arrived  at  independently  by  the 
present  writer. 

9.  The  signs  for  degrees  of  stress  hitherto  used  in  prosody  were 
inadequate  in  number  and  shape.  The  following  were  systematic 
and  extensible : — 

(")  very  strong,  (')  strong,  (-)  medium,  (')  weak,  (")  very  weak. 

10.  In  English  prosody,  hitherto,  the  use  of  the  vertical  stroke 
to  divide  lines  into  feet  or  sections,  seemed  to  have  no  bearing  on 
quantity  or  stress,  and  to  depend  on  no  definable  or  intelligible 
principle.  To  place  the  stroke  after  the  strong  syllable  (which 
might  be  long  or  short)  effaced  whatever  equality  of  length  might 
exist  between  successive  feet  or  sections,  thus : — 


3 

5 

2 

6 

V^                  —m 

-^—                  1       o 

%-x    v.-» 

—  o      — o 

*^9  *wes 

'tenn  'weivz 

'av  'eb 

'}m  'dei 

the    wes 

tern     waves 

of    ebb 

ing    day 

This  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  taking  the  strong  syllable  as 
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beginning  the  foot,  and  putting  weak  initial  syllables  before  the 
stroke  as  an  anacrusis,  thus : — 


1 

4 

4 

4 

v^ 

1                   ,  „i, 

—  o         >^ 

v^     —0 

^9 

westann 

weivzav 

ebigg 

dei 

The  foot  then  became  identical  with  the  strMs-group.  This 
principle  was  adopted  by  M.  Pierson  and  by  M.  Gevaert.  It  could 
be  applied  in  the  simplest  way  by  omitting  the  vertical  lines  and 
the  marks  of  strong  stress  and  employing  spaces  instead,  as  in 
Mr.  Sweet's  prose  notation.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  of 
strong  beginning,  were  in  the  cases  of  syncopation  of  quantity 
and  stress,  explained  below.     See  Nos.  15,  16. 

11.  The  usual  classification  of  feet  as  ascending  and  descending 
arose  from  confounding  quantity  with  stress,  and  &om  ignoring  the 
distinction  between  the  foot  and  the  phrase,  A  foot  could  not 
begin  without  stress ;  a  phrase  might ;  but  either  might  begin  with 
a  short  syllable. 

12.  The  technical  meanings  of  verse,  rhythm,  metre,  might  con- 
veniently be  restored.  Verse  implied  the  division  of  a  composition 
into  lines.  The  line  was  identical  with  the  grammatical  sentence  or 
with  the  clause ;  also  with  the  phonetic  hreath-group  or  a  constant 
fraction  of  the  same.  In  prose,  the  length  of  clauses  was  irregular  : 
in  verse,  the  length  of  lines  was  equal  or  proportional.  Exact 
proportion  could  not  be  measured  by- the  ear;  it  was  enough  to 
have  a  less  degree  of  irregularity  than  in  prose.  Length  or  quantity 
depended  on  time ;  the  same  length  of  line  might  result  from 
different  numbers  of  syllables  or  of  stress-groups.  The  limits  of 
the  line  were  marked  to  a  slight  extent  by  alliteration  at  the 
beginning  and  rime  at  the  end ;  but  chiefly  by  a  pause  either  after 
or  on  the  last  syllable.  But  if  the  lines  were  run  together  and  the 
pauses  came  at  irregular  intervals  of  time,  the  effect  of  verse  was 
lost  to  the  ear.  The  phonetic  line  frequently  overlapped  the  ortho- 
graphic. The  following  showed  the  natural  division  of  a  passage 
from  Tennyson's  Ulysses  : — 

'^9    I  logg  I  dei  |  wein  |  nz, 
'  ^9    I  slou  I  muwn  |  tlaim  |  mz, 
'  ^9    I  dijp  I  mounz  |  raunnd 
*  wi^  I  meni  |  voisiz  | 

In  the  original  text  it  was  divided  thus : — 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices. 

13.  Rhythm  meant  the  division  of  a  passage  into  feet  (stress- 
groups)  of  proportional  length.  This  did  not  require  each  foot  to 
contain  the  tome  number  of  syllables  nor  any  proportion  of  quantity 
to  exist  between  the  syllables  within  the  foot.  Bhythm  might  also 
exist  without  verse. 

14.  Metre  was  caused  by  the  division  of  the  stress-groap  into 
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pulses  of  equal  length.  The  time  occupied  by  a  syllable  might  be 
a  multiple  or  a  fraction  of  that  occupied  by  the  pulse.  This 
required  some  proportion  of  length  to  exist  between  successive 
syllables.  Contrary  to  received  opinions,  even  this  condition  was 
sometimes  realized  in  English,  as  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  stress- 
group  might  have  a  ternary  effect  when  only  containing  two  syllables, 
and  a  binary  effect  when  containing  three.  The  following  lines  from 
BrowniDg's  Johannes  Agricola  and  from  Swinburne's  Erechtheus^ 
furnish  examples  of  each  kind : — 


ternary :     %at  I  baddzan 
that    buds  and 


bluwmzno 
blooms  nor 


sijksth 
seeks  to 


nou- 
know- 


Innary :   strogi)  |  wosets  |  hsenntd^e  |  sai^en^a  |  farouzteik 

I  faioframiz  |  fijt 

strong  I  war  sets  |  hand  to  the  |  scythe,  and  the  |  furrows  take 
I  fire  from  his  |  feet 

Thus  metre,  rhythm,  and  verse  were  all  dependent  onrpropor- 
tions  of  quantity  or  time,  marked  off  by  pauses  or  by  variations 
of  stress. 

15.  Varieties  of  metre  were  caused  {a)  by  altering  the  division 
and  coalescence  of  pulses,  as  in  passing  from  dactyl  to  anapest : — 


on 
and 


deitlis^a 
dateless  the 


deitavaua 
date  of  our 


being 


(Jb)  by  altering  the  number  of  pulses  into  which  the  stress-group 
was  divided  (substitution  of  triplets  in  binary  metre,  and  of  duplets 
in  ternary).  A  figure  should  be  put  before  the  exceptional  stress- 
group,  showing  how  many  of  the  previous  pulses  it  contained, 
thus : —  . 


> 


anav 
'and  of 


stri^mzan^a 
streams  and  the 


—  o 


2daakbijoQd 
dark  beyond 


—    o 


rijtjigr) 
reaching 


(c)  by  joining  the  end  of  one  foot  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
under  one  syllable.  This  was  the  syncopation  of  quantity.  See 
(wein|nz,  tlaim|mz)  under  No.  12,  above. 

16.  Varieties  of  rhythm  were  caused,  {a)  by  altering  the  phrasing 
from  basic  (beginning  with  stress)  to  anacrusic  or  conversely : — 

basic :  |  henssina  |  sijznav  |  kaam  |  we^a, 
anacrusic :  '  %ou  |  innlsend  |  f aawij  |  bij 

basic :  [Hence  in  a  |  season  of  |  calm  |  weather, 
anacrusic :  '  Though  |  inland  |  far  we  |  be 

(Jb)  by  altering  the  position  of  the  cesura;  {c)  by  altering  the 
length  of  line;  \d)  by  altering  the  number  of  stress-groups  into 
which  lines  of  the  same  length  were  divided ;  and  {e)  by  the  discord 
of  rhythms,  namely  when  medium  stress  fell  on  the  initial  syllable 
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of  the  group  and  strong  stress  on  some  other  syllable.    This  wu 
the  syncopation  of  stress.     Example  from  Swinburne : — 

'faest  I  -}iQ  'faast  |  bona^d  |  blaekkpluwmd  |  naittwaza 
I  winndeg  |  heBtJtinoo  |  buzam 

^ First  I  -thing  'first  |  bom  of  the  |  black-plumed  |  night  was  a 
I  wind-egg  |  hatched  in  her  |  bosom 

17.  Notice  had  also  to  be  taken  of  varieties  of  speed.  By  the* 
processes  many  apparent  irregularities  could  be  brought  under  rule. 
In  English,  much  variety  of  speed,  metre  and  rhythm  was  tolerated; 
a  new  system  sometimes  beginning  with  each  phrase,  and  lastuigoiilj 
for  three  or  four  feet.  Many  compositions  had  no  regularity  of  length 
in  either  syllables,  feet  or  lines,  and  were  only  distinguished  foim 
prose  by  peculiarities  of  quality,  such  as  alliteration  and  rime. 
This  ambiguous  species,  neither  metre,  rhythm,  verse  nor  prose, 
might  be  called  Recitative^  following  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hutton  (Essay  on  M.  Arnold's  poetry).  Below  this,  again,  was 
mere  orthographic  verse,  in  wMch  form  might  depend  on  the 
number  of  syllables  or  of  stress-groups  in  the  line;  the  patterns 
aimed  at  by  the  writer  not  being  perceptible  to  the  hearer,  lliis 
irregular  composition  was  probably  due  to  the  imitation  of  earlier 
work,  which  might  have  been  rhythmical  and  metrical  as  pronounced 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  only  lost  its  quantitative 
form  through  the  transformations  of  the  spoken  language  in  later 
times.  Hence  a  theory  of  English  prosody  should  not  be  based  on 
Tudor  verse,  the  pronunciation  of  which  was  still  uncertain.  Of 
modem  verse,  the  lyrical  was  most  likely  to  have  escaped  archaistic 
influence,  and  to  embody  present  feeling  as  to  phonetic  form,  hi 
English  this  feeling  was  weakened  by  conventional  and  orthogra- 
phic tradition,  as  shown  by  the  rejection  of  such  rimes  aa  »wf» 
and  laumy  and  the  admission  of  such  as  dove^  prove,  rove, 

1 8.  The  usual  statement  that  classical  prosody  did  not  depend  on 
stress,  required  explanation.  The  grouping  of  syllables  into  metres 
was  only  possible  by  means  of  stress,  and  very  different  metres 
could  be  made  out  of  the  same  quantities  by  altering  the  point 
where  the  stress  fell.  The  sensation  of  equal  feet  would  not  result 
from  the  recurrence  of  stress  at  irregular  intervals  cf  time.  But  in 
classical  metre,  the  ictus  was  probably  artificial,  displacing  the 
natural  prose  stress,  which  latter  did  not  appear  to  influence  quan- 
tity. M.  Pierson  had  shown,  contrary  to  the  usual  assumption, 
that  iambic  and  anapestic  metres  were  not  always  stressed  on  t^e 
last  syllable. 

19.  No  systems  of  theory  were  likely  to  influence  the  practice  of 
versifiers,  except  unfavourably.  The  only  useful  application  of  the 
science,  then,  was  to  provide  a  simple,  literary  notation  for  all  the 
kinds  of  phonetic  material  employed  in  prosody. 
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Friday,  January  23,  1885. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President^  in  the  Chair, 

This  being  the  annual  "Dictionary  Evening,"  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray,  as  editor  of  the  Society's  English  Dictionary,  gave  a  report 
of  its  progress  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Murray  said  that  it  was  with  mixed  feelings  he  rose  to 
address  the  meeting.     On  the  one  hand  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  that  he  had  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Delegates 
of  the  Oxford  Press,  by  which  he  was  to  remove  to  Oxford  in  a 
month  or  two,  in  ^order  to  be  able  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
Dictionary;    on  the  other  hand  he  regretted  that  the  continual 
distractions  and  interruptions  he  had  been  exposed  to  during  the 
last  three  months  had  prevented  him  from  preparing  a  formal  report. 
As  regards  progress,  he  was  actually  in  B,  copy  up  to  haJffU 
being  already  in  the  printers'  hands.     But  to  bring  out  two  parts  a 
year,  which  the  Delegates  expected  him  to  do  in  future,  he  and  his 
assistants  would  have  to  work  three  times  as  hard ;  in  fact  he  did 
not  see  how  they  were  to  get  through  it  at  all  without  a  good  deal 
of  volunteer  help  from  outside.     The  subeditors  were  nearly  all 
at  work  still,  including  four  of  the  original  ones,  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Brown,  Sheppard,  and  Smallpeice.     Among  the  others  he  mentioned 
Messrs.  Beckett,  Bousficld,  Miss  Brown,  Messrs.  Britten,  Brandreth, 
Elworthy,  Fitzgibbon,  Payers,  Gregor,  Hulme  (whose  name,  to  Dr. 
Murray's  great  regret,  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  preface  to 
Part  I.),  Henderson,  Miss  Haig,  Jacob,  Lyall,  Lloyd,  Morris,  Mount, 
Mrs.   Pope,    Lowenberg,    Schrumpf,   Sweeting,  Tyndall,  Warner. 
It  had  been  found  necessary  to  re-edit  part  of  the  work  of  some  of 
the  earlier  subeditors,  and  this  task  had  been  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Mount,  Gunthorpe,  Brackebush,  and  Rossetti.   Among  the  readers 
-were  mentioned  Messrs.  Helwich  (who  had  thoroughly  worked  that 
important  Northern  text,  the  Cursor  Mundi),  Brushfield,  Henderson 
(with   2400  slips),   Kingsmill,   Whitwell  (who   was  reading  the 
Statutes  of  the  Realm),  Major  (who  regularly  sent  his  50  slips  a  day, 
up  to  his  recent  sudden  death,  which  was  a  great  loss  to  the  dictio- 
iLary),  Randall  (a  regular  contributor),  Gray  (who  undertakes  the 
Spectator y  Tatler,  etc.),  Fumivall  (who  goes  on  constantly),  Pierson 
(of  Michigan,  U.S.A.),  Boyd  (of  Mass!  U.S.A.),  Britten,  Hulme, 
In  answer  to  a  question  of  Dr.  Weymouth,  Dr.  Murray  stated  that 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  material  had  been  subedited.     Some  of  this 
sub-editing  had  been  done  very  well ;  much  would  require  to  be 
done  over  again.    He  would  be  very  glad  of  more  volunteer  sub- 
editors and  re-subeditors. 

Dr.  Murray  then  proceeded  to  discuss  some  of  the  interesting 
and  difficult  questions  that  had  turned  up  in  connexion  with  his 
vtotIl  during  the  last  few  months.  The  end  of  A  was  particularly 
difficult,  and  there  were  many  difficulties  in  B  as  well.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  was  certain  about  the  origin  of  bachelor,  and  until  its 
etymology  was  known,  it  was  impossible  to  classify  its  meanings 
satisfactorily.  Some  of  the  most  troublesome  words  wore  as,  ask, 
at,  bad,  on  account  of  their  numerous  shades  of  meaning  :  <w^  <wfe, 
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at  have  respectiTely  57,  53,  34  subdiyisioiiSy  and  take  up  8J,  7,  ^ 
columns. 

as  is  a  weakened  form  of  aho  (Old  English  eal-iwd  litenllj 

*  all  80 '),  which  first  appears  in  relative  clauses. 

ask  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  forms,  some  pure  English 
{oksif  axe),  others  due  to  Norse  influence  {easkien,  ask,  etc.). 

asparagus  appears  about  1 600,  also  in  the  aphetized  form  sp^vf^^ 
which  was  soon  made  into  gparrowffrass,  still  surviving  as  ^at$  in 
cookery  books ;  the  original  form  asparagus  was  considered  pedsntie 
in  the  I7th  cent. 

ass.  Not  used  depreciatorily  till  the  Renascepce,  probably  from 
the  influence  of  Greek  fables ;  before  that  it  was  known  onl j  as  a 
Scripture  animal. 

assets  from  assez  '  enough : '  avoir  ass^  =  '  have  enough  to  meet 
certain  claims.' 

assist  The  sense  of  'to  be  present,'  now  considered  a  mere 
imitation  of  Modem  French,  is  tolerably  old,  and  certainly  origiMl. 

assize  is  a  very  difficult  word.  Its  ultimate  source  is  La&i 
assiiere.  It  denoted:  (1)  sitting  of  a  legislative  body,  then  the 
decree  of  such  a  body,  ordinance,  appointment,  and  then  speciallj 
ordinance  respecting  weights  and  measures,  whence  price,  standard* 
dimensions,  whence  our  *  size ;'  (2)  trial,  judicial  inquest,  periodical 
sessions,  whence  our  '  assizes.' 

at  home.  It  is  remarkable  to  find  how  old  this  modern-lookiDg 
substantive  is;  it  occurs  in  Horace  Walpole's  diary,  in  1745. 

atmosphere  was  originally  applied  to  the  gross  air  immediately 
round  the  earth,  vapours,  fogs,  etc. 

atom  was  once  a  measure  of  time,  «=  ^  of  a  second. 

atone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  this  verb  from 
at  one  in  such  phrases  as  *  we  two  are  now  at  one,'  %,e,  '  reconciled.' 
It  was  a  favourite  word  in  theology,  where  it  developed  its  later 
meanings  of  *  propitiate,'  *  expiate.' 

auburn,  from  Latin  alhumus,  originally  meant  '  whitish,'  and  its 
present  meaning  seems  to  be  due  to  confusion  with  '  brown/  in 
the  spelling  awhroun,  etc. 

azure  originally  meant  deep  ultramarine ;  its  common  sense  d 

*  light  blue '  is  probably  due  to  its  application,  as  *  sky-blae,'  to  tlie 
faint  blue  of  the  Northern  skies,  which  are  not  'azure*  in  its 
original  sense. 

ayoirdupois.  The  older  and  correct  form  of  this  word  is  tfr^  ^ 
poisy  literally  *  merchandize  of  weight,'  that  is,  goods  sold  by  wei|^t 

aureole.  This  word  is  often  used  very  loosely.  It  diould  be 
restricted  to  the  gold  disk  round  the  head  of  the  early  painters. 

ayoid  was  originally  transitive :  *  to  avoid  things  out.*  Its  sense 
history  was  parallel  to  evacttats :  to  '  evacuate  the  garrisons  from  a 
town'  is  the  original  construction  of  which  *  evacuate  the  town'  is » 
later  reduction. 

Dr.  Murray  would  be  glad  of  help  with  the  etymology  and  origin 
of  hahe,  hahooHf  bachelor,  badge,  badger,  bad,  baffle,  bail,  baU,  heU, 
bale  of  dice,  bate  (burning  of). 
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Friday,  February  6,  1885. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Sicsat,  Frmdent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Elliott,  Mr.  J.  M.  de  Zuhiria,  and  Mr.  H.  Bradley 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  read  was:  **01d  English  Contributions,"  by  Henby 
Sweet,  M.A. 

1.  The  E.  verb  reck  '  care  *  is  generally  referred  to  an  O.E.  rican 
cognate  with  O.Saxon  rdkian,  etc.,  but  what  we  really  find  is 
reccan  pret.  rohte^  reccileaa  appearing  in  one  of  our  oldest  texts,  the 
Corpus  glossary,  recan  appears  three  times  in  the  Pastoral,  but  in 
two  of  these  cases  the  second  e  is  added  above  the  line,  so  it  is 
doubtful  whether  recan  survived  in  historic  O.E.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  recan  was  confused  with  reccan  =  'direct,'  'recount,' 
etc. ;  compare  our  *  take  account  of,'  etc. 

2.  O.E.  hilewit  *  simple '  seems  to  have  had  a  long  «,  for  there 
are  no  forms  with  eo,  and  Orm  writes  hil-whit^  so  the  word  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  as  meaning  '  white  of  bill,'  applied  first  of 
all  to  young  birds,  and  then  metaphorically  to  simple  and  innocent 
people. 

3.  The  M.E.  feminine  suffix  -ild  in  mapelild  '  chatterer,'  gruc- 
child  *  grumbler,'  etc.,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  O.E.  names  in 
'hild,  which  surviving  mainly  in  the  poetry,  would  easily  suggest 
such  parodies  as  mapelild  of  Maphild,  etc. 

4.  The  so-called  *  palatal-umlaut '  in  Mercian  and  Northumbrian 
hehf  berht^W.S.  heahy  heorht^  is  probably  due  to  the  guttural 
quality  of  the  following  consonant,  which  was  thus  able  to  absorb 
a  preceding  guttural  vowel.  The  labial  /  seems  to  have  had  the 
same  influence  in  hwerfan,  which  is  the  regular  representative  of 
W.S.  hweorfan  in  the  Corpus  Gl.  and  Vesp.  Psalter. 

5.  The  late  W.S.  y  for  i  in  such  words  as  htjre,  hyne,  y«,  -nysse, 
kytf  is  apparently  due  to  the  want  of  stress  in  these  words,  for  we 
hardly  ever  find  such  spellings  as  ayttan  in  accented  words.  This 
y  does  not  appear  before  gutturals  in  such  forms  as  tV,  -lie.  It 
seems  to  be  most  fully  developed  in  Western  texts,  Middle  E. 
Western  texts  also  showing  such  spellings  as  hwrCy  hm  (sshia), 
^tM^  =  *  these.' 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Wedgwood  called  attention  to  the  analogy 
of  French  hlanc-hec  to  hilewit.  Dr.  Murray  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Sweet's  explanation  had  been  anticipated.  Dr.  Murray  also  said  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  diphthong  eo  in  ceorfan^  etc.,  ever  extended 
beyond  West- Saxon,  and  that  it  was  simpler  to  derive  carve  direct 
from  original  cerfan. 
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Friday,  February  20,  1885. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was :  "  On  Old-Irish  Declension,"  hy  Dr.VHniKr 
Stokes. 

The  process  of  discovering  the  true  system  of  the  Irish  dedai- 
sions  has  taken  a  long  time.  The  native  grammarians,  not  having 
the  help  of  comparative  philology,  were  hopelessly  at  sea.  Bopp 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  aspirations  and  eclipses  of  ^e 
modem  Irish  declension  are  due  to  the  after-action  of  the  old  case- 
endings  of  the  article ;  and  Zeuss,  £hel,  Siegfried,  Schleicher,  Dr. 
Stokes  himself,  together  with  other  scholars,  gradually  cleared  up 
the  true  relations  of  the  Old-Irish  noun-stems  to  those  of  the  other 
Indo-germanic  languages.  The  most  complete  set  of  paradigms 
hitherto  published  is  that  in  Windisch's  Iruche  Grammaiikf  but 
even  it  is  defective  and  incorrectly  arranged  in  some  respects. 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  gave  a  very  complete  set  of  declen- 
sional paradigms,  in  which  several  Old-Irish  nouns  and  adjectiTes, 
which  had  hitherto  been  ignored  or  misplaced,  were  put  under  their 
correct  declensions.  Among  the  interesting  forms  brought  forward 
may  be  mentioned  the  vocative  sing,  of  u-stems  in  -o,  as  in '  mi 
domino  Aido,^  in  the  Book  of  Armagh. 

The  thirty-six  extant  Gaulish  inscriptions,  together  with  the 
oldest  Irish  inscriptions  in  Ogams,  were  then  given  in  full,  with 
translations  and  grammatical  elucidations,  and  a  summary  of  the 
results  in  their  bearing  on  Old-Irish  declension.  The  relics  of  the 
declensional  system  of  the  British  languages  (chiefly  collected  by 
Rhys)  were  then  compared,  and  an  exposition  was  given  of  the 
changes  which  the  desinences  have  undergone  in  the  change  from 
protokeltic  to  Old-Irish,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Windisch's  paper 
Die  irischen  Auslautsffesetze.  It  was  now  possible  to  restore  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  certainty  the  protokeltic  declensional  forms, 
as  far  as  regards  the  nouns  and  adjectives.  The  following  are 
examples : — 

Masc.  O-stbms. 


Sing, 

Norn,  ballos 
Gen.  ball! 
Dat,  ballu 
Aee,  ballon 
Voe,  baUe 


Sing, 

Otn,  dligeti 
Dot.  dligetu 


on 


Example :  hdlloi  *  member.' 

Ihtal. 

balld 
ballos 
ballabin 
balld 

Nbuter  Stems  in  0. 
Example :  dligeUm  *  law.' 
Dual. 
dligetd 

dligetabin 


Flur. 

balloi  (.i) 

ballon 

ballabis 

ballas 

ballus 


Flur. 

dligeta 

dligetao 
dligetabis 
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ti 


Maso.  Stems 

IN 

10. 

Example :  celios  * 

companion.' 

Sing, 

Dual, 

Plur. 

Norn.  cSlios 

cSlid 

cSlii 

Oen.  celii 

cSlios 

celian 

Lot,  c5liQ 

celibin 

celibis 

Ace,  celion 

celi5 

cSliQs 

Voe.  c§lie 

Neuter  Stems 

1   IN 

10. 

Example :  cradion  ' 

heart,' 

Sing, 

Dual. 

Flur. 

2i'Z-]^'>- 

cradi5 

cradia 

Gen.  cradii 

cradios 

cradian 

Dat.  cradia 

cradibin 
Stems  in 

I. 

cradibis 

Example:  vdtU 

*  prophet.' 

Sing. 

Dua\ 

Plur, 

Nom,  T&tis 

yati 

yateis 

Oen.  Tatayos 

yatayos 

yatayan 

Dat.  yati 

yatibin 

yatibis 

Ace,  Yatm 

yati 

yateis 

Fotf.  yatis 

Stems  in 

U. 

yateis 

Example:  hitu 

'  world.' 

Sing. 

Dual. 

Plur. 

Nom.  bitus 

bitu 

bitayes 

&M.  bitayas 

bitasas 

bitun 

2>a/.  bitQ 

bitubin 

bitubis 

Aee,  bitnn 

bita 

bitQs 

Fb«.  bitayas 

■ 

Friday,  March  6,  1885. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  W,  W.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

rhe  papers  read  were : 

I.  "Conditions  of  Onomatopoiia,"  hy  the  late  C.  B.  Cayley,  B.A. 
I,  **0n  the  Kc^dsed  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  hy  B. 
wsoN,  B.A. 

rhe  latter  paper  has  hecn  already  issued ;  the  former  has  been 
ited  in  Modern  Thotight. 
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Friday,  March  20,  1885. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  "W.  W.  Skeat,  Prmdent,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  on  **The  modem 
English  Verb,  with  especial  reference  to  shall  and  will" 

The  divergence  between  the  I  shall  ^o  of  the  Ist  pers.  and  the 
f/ou  will  go,  he  will  go y  of  the  other  persons  of  the  plural,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  clearly  explained  hitherto.  The  old  view  that 
it  is  the  result  of  politeness  is  still  maintained  in  Mason's  grammar, 
although  it  has  been  rightly  rejected  by  Matzner. 

The  difficulty  of  expressing  pure  futurity  in  E.  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  meanings  of  the  auxiliaries  are  always  liable  \a 
crop  up,  as  in  I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  can ;  you  shall  see  what  Jam 
going  to  do  /    It  was  this  difficulty  which  apparently  led  the  un- 
conscious framers  of  the  modem   E.  verb   to   assign  these  two 
auxiliaries  to  different  persons.     That  is,  they  felt  that  /shaUp 
expressed  pure  futurity  less  ambiguously  than  Twill  go,  and  con- 
versely in  the  other  two  persons.     Such  is  actually  the  case.    We 
have  only  to  ask  ourselves  which  of  two  such  stetements  as  the 
following  is  the  surest  guide  to  futurity  :  I  wish  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
next  year,  or  /  mttst  go  to  E,  next  year.     It  is  evident  that  a  mere 
expression  of  wish  need  not  imply  any  expectation  of  its  fulfilment 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  while  his  statement  of  an  obligation  or 
compulsion  involves  his  beHef  and  that  of  his  hearers  that  it  will 
be  carried  out.     /  shall  not  only  suggests  the  idea  of  futurity  more 
readily  than  I  will,  but  it  also  suggests  it  more  abstractly,  because  we 
are  far  more  given  to  enlarge  on  our  wishes  than  on  our  obligations, 
and  hence  I  shall  go,  though  not  entirely  free  from  the  associations 
of  the  original  meaning  of  shall,  yet  reduces  them  to  a  minimum. 
In  the  other  persons  everything  is  reversed.     "We  have  as  little 
scruple  in  stating  the  obligations  of  others  as  in  enforcing  them,  so 
that  you  shall  go,  he  shall  go,  call  forth  the  idea  of  obligation,  etc., 
primarily,  and  that  of  futurity  only  secondarily.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  enlarge  much  on  the  wishes  of  others,  because  we 
only  know  them  by  more  or  less  uncertain  inferences,  and  even 
when  we  feel  certain  about  them,  we  generally  state  them  in  an 
inferential,  dubious,  or  questioning  form :  /  suppose  you  wish  to  io 
it,  etc.     Hence  the  bare  statement  you  will  go  hardly  suggests  the 
idea  of  wish  or  volition  at  all,  and  so  is  excellently  adapted  to  ex- 
press pure  futurity. 

On  these  principles  we  can  explain  an  otherwise  puzzling  ex- 
ception. We  say  you  will  be  there,  I  suppose,  but  shall  pu  ^ 
there?  because  our  ignorance  of  the  will  of  othei-s  makes  it  perfectly 
natural  to  question  them  about  it,  so  that  will  you  he  there  f  pn* 
marily  suggests  the  idea  of  wish,  just  like  /  will  go.  Enclitic 
questions,  as  in  you  will  be  there,  wonH  you?  keep  will  because  they 
are  questions  in  form  only,  not  in  meaning.  The  use  of  shiM  in 
if  he  should  come  is  explained  in  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Sweet  pointed  out  another  exception,  which  he  thought  had 
lot  been  noticed  before.  We  say  /  expect  we  shall  get  there  firsty 
}ut  I  expect  we  three  will  get  there  first ,  I  shall  he  there,  so  shall  we, 
>ut  so  we  all  will,  the  rule  being  that  any  general  quantitative 
^ord  intervening  between  we  and  the  auxiliary  changes  shall  into 
vilL  The  a//,  etc.,  evidently  have  the  force  of  a  pronoun  of  the 
:hird  person,  so  we  all  will  being  equivalent  to  so  all  of  us  will.  An 
American  would  say  so  shall  we  all,  where  shall  would  be  required 
in  Southern  English  also. 

In  the  discussion  this  distinction  was  unanimously  rejected,  all 
the  members  present  agreeing  that  the  only  form  in  actual  use  was 
we  three  shall,  so  we  all  shall,  etc.  Mr.  Lecky,  however,  said  that 
although  he,  being  an  Irishman,  was  not  an  authority,  he  certainly 
thought  Mr.  Sweet's  statement  of  current  colloquial  usage  was 
correct.  Otherwise  Mr.  Sweet's  explanation  of  the  distinction 
between  shall  and  will  was  considered  satisfactory.  Dr.  Murray 
stated  that  in  natural  Scotch  speech  will  was  the  only  auxiliary 
used,  sfuill  being  purely  artificial.  Mr.  Martineau  said  that  it  was 
iesirable  that  the  history  of  the  use  of  shall  and  will  in  Modem  E. 
should  be  investigated  in  detail. 


Friday,  April  17,  1885. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were  : 

1.  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  Comments  on  two  letters  by  the  late  Dr. 
Balfour  filaikie  concerning  two  languages  on  the  Niger,  read  by 
Prof.  R.  Martineau. 

2.  "  On  the  Genders  of  Animals  in  English,"  by  Dr.  W.  Sattler, 
read  by  H.  Sweet. 

This  subject  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  investigated  by 
grammarians,  because  of  the  fewness  of  their  quotations  and  the 
narrow  range  of  their  reading,  which  is  besides  generally  limited  to 
classical  writers,  who  only  mention  the  commonest  animals,  while 
little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  language  of  common  life.  In  the 
present  paper  the  attempt  is  made  to  collect  as  many  materials  as 
possible  from  the  widest  possible  range  of  writings,  the  names  of 
the  different  animals,  mammalia,  birds,  etc.,  being  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  under  the  heads  of  Fable,  Shakspere,  Poetry, 
and  Prose.     The  following  are  the  general  results  obtained. 

As  neither  sex  nor  gender  is  expressed  by  the  article,  any  animal 
can  be  spoken  of  as  it.  This  is  the  case  even  when  male  or  female 
are  added :  A  female  camel  ,  .  .  ,  it  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
its  species  (Chamb.  J.).  This  use  of  it  is  usual  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  species.     It  is  rare  in  poetry. 

In  connection  with  the  general  expressions  animal,  bird,  fish,  etc.. 

Ho.  38. 
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either  it  or  he  is  used,  while  bird,  when  mentioned  in  connection 
with  effffSf  etc.,  is  sometimes  feminine:  An  animal  sees  a  man's 
legs  long  before  he  sees  his  face  (Buckland).  Every  bird  must 
hatch  her  own  egg  (Bay  Prov.). 

Childy  infant,  baby  may  both  in  poetry  and  prose  be  spoken  of  as 
it,  when  the  sex  is  indifferent,  otherwise  they  are  either  he  or  the. 

Instead  of  it  we  find  he  or  she  applied  to  animals  as  soon  as  we 
take  a  personal  interest  in  them  (Sweet,  in  Storm's  Englische 
Philologie). 

The  usual  statement  that  the  bigger  and  stronger  animals  are 
made  masculine,  the  smaller  and  weaker  ones  feminine,  is  only 
partially  true ;  for  we  find  the  tiniest  creatures,  such  as  bugs  aod 
fleas,  always  spoken  of  as  A^ :  There  was  one  bug  in  the  bottle  sur- 
rounded by  many  fleas;   every  flea  ?ie  came   near  attacked  hm 
(Buckland).     Excepting,  of  course,  such  words  as  hullj  cow^  eit, 
the  general  tendency  is  to  use  he,  especially  with  dogs  and  horses. 
Cats  and  hares  are  commonly  feminine,  and  in  vulgar  speech,  so  are 
many  others  as  well.     This  is  a  remnant  of  1 7th  century  usage. 

"Words  of  common  gender  are  frequently  distinguished  by  snch 
words  as  he  or  she,  male  or  female,  birds  by  cock  and  hen. 

In  the  discussion  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Dr.  Sattler  had 
not  succeeded  in  distinguishing  between  natural  colloquial  and 
literary  usage ;  and  that  there  was  little  use  in  collecting  quotations 
to  show  the  genders  of  such  rare  animals  as  aurochses  and  masto- 
dons, in  speaking  of  which  an  Englishman  can  only  follow  the 
analogy  of  his  usage  with  regard  to  familiar  animals.  But  the 
extraordinary  industry  he  had  shown  in  collecting  quotations  was 
duly  appreciated,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  he  would  pub- 
lish his  paper  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Murray  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  derivation  of  Old 
French  blaire  *  badger,'  from  Low  German  blare  *  white  patch,'  and 
stated  his  agreement  with  Mr.  Wedgwood's  explanation  of  badgtr  as 
badg-ard  *  badge-bearer,'  although  he  was  unable  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  origin  of  badge  itself. 


Friday,  May  1,  1885. 

Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  Vtce-JPresident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  Vice-President,  read  a  report  on  his  dialectal 
work  since  19  Nov.  1883,  see  Proceedings  for  16  Nov.  1888.  Up 
till  15  Mar.  1884  Mr.  EUis  has  worked  at  preliminary  matter.  He 
has  completed  his  lists  of  documents  or  authorities  and  infonnanfci. 
He  has  arranged  a  new  classified  Word  List,  for  a  comparison  of  all 
different  dialectal  forms  of  speech,  to  which  all  partial  word  lists 
would  be  referred.  He  has  made  a  complete  sketch  classification 
of  the  66  dialectal  districts  into  which  he  divides  English,  and  has 
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roughly  assigned  the  distinctiye  phonetic  character  of  each  district, 
and  has  not  only  marked  their  boundaries  on  the  small  maps  shewn, 
but  has  traced  them  out  in  words.  He  has  also  determined  10 
transverse  lines,  going  right  across  the  country,  and  limiting  marked 
peculiarities  of  speech.  From  these  and  the  districts  he  has  formed 
68  regions  where  particular  pronunciations  prevailed.  These  lines 
and  regions  were  explained.  On  15  March  he  had  been  obliged  to 
re-edit  Uelmholtz  on  the  Sensatiom  of  Tone,  and  hence  had  only 
been  able  to  work  three  days  a  week  at  Dialects  till  28  Aug.  1884, 
after  which  date,  till  three  days  ago,  he  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  his  whole  time  to  Helmholtz.  But  Mr.  T.  Hallam  had  been 
very  active  in  journeying  over  the  country,  and  had  collected  a 
large  body  of  information  where  it  was  much  wanted.  Mr.  Ellis 
shewed  the  papers  he  had  sent  him.  In  commencing  his  work 
Mr.  Ellis  had  met  with  two  difficulties,  first  from  deficiency  and 
secondly  from  superabundance  of  material.  Of  these  the  latter  was 
the  most  important  from  the  great  length  of  exposition  which  it 
entailed.  Finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  the  work  at  first,  Mr. 
Ellis  had  determined  upon  executing  it  without  regard  to  possibili- 
ties of  printing,  and  then  when  the  work  was  complete  to  abridge 
it  to  the  smallest  extent  compatible  with  a  proper  philological 
presentation  of  the  results.  He  hoped  at  the  first  meeting  in  May, 
1886,  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  precise  intimation  of  the  extent  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Sweet  had  been  glad  to  hear  that  the  translation  of  Helm- 
boltz  was  finished,  and  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  now  able  to  resume  his 
iialect  work.  They  did  not  require  an  exhaustive  elaboration  of 
the  information  collected  by  Mr.  EUis ;  in  all  branches  of  research 
it  'w^as  best  to  fix  a  limit  to  preparation,  and  so  not  delay  publica- 
tion indefinitely.  This  work  on  the  English  dialects,  together 
with  the  English  Dictionary,  woxdd  hand  down  the  name  of  the 
Society  to  remote  ages. 

Dr.  MuBBAT  was  impressed  and  pleased  by  the  extent  of  Mr. 
EUis's  inquiries  and  the  genuine  results  he  had  obtained.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  studied  English  in  its  illiterate  provincial  forms,  which  was 
what  the  younger  school  of  philologists  said  ought  to  be  done,  but 
did  not  do  themselves. 

Dr.  PuBNivALL  said  that  Mr.  Ellis  ought  not  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  his  book  to  be  checked  by  any  apprehensions  about 
expense.  The  Philological  and  English  Dialect  Societies  would 
be  able  to  afford  the  printing  of  800  pages  if  necessary. 

The  second  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  James  Lecky,  "On  Irish- 
Engb'sh  Sounds." 

Mr.  Lecky  said  that  the  dialects  of  English  in  Ireland  were  much 
more  numerous  and  more  strongly  marked  than  was  usually  sup- 
waed.  The  present  paper  dealt  with  the  educated  dialect  of  Co. 
barlow,  pointing  out  the  possible  traces  of  Gaelic  influence,  and 
)mpBring  the  sounds  with  those  of  London-English     Many  of  the 
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results  to  be  quoted  were  due  to   Mr.  Sweet's  suggestions  and 
assistance. 

In  Irish-English  after  S,  the  stops  K,  T,  P  lost  the  breathed  off- 
glide  and  became  like  initial  G,  D,  B  in  London-E.,  so  that  dkeuud 
and  disgust  were  identical  in  quality.  In  other  positions  K,  T,  P, 
when  stressed,  were  followed  by  a  long  breath -glide,  forced  through 
a  consonant  position  in  the  mouth,  as  the  stop  was  graduallj 
loosened.  In  G,  D,  fi  this  consonant-glide  was  voiced.  These 
glides  were  sometimes  called  post-aspirates,  but  inappropriatel?, 
as  they  were  not  made  by  any  rustle  in  the  glottis  or  any  vowel 
resonance  in  the  mouth.  Gaelic  speakers,  in  their  English,  used 
these  glides  after  S  and  F  as  well. 

Instead  of  the  English  )?,  ^,  two  peculiar  stops  were  used  in 
Irish-English,  identical  with  the  Gaelic  broad  T  and  D,  here  written 
(tt,  dd).    These  sounds  were  described  in  a  previous  paper  on  Iiish 
Gaelic  Sounds  (Proceedings,  1883-4,  p.  xviii);   but  in  addition  it 
was  now  pointed  out  that  they  were  formed  with  partial  raising  of 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  with  a  consonant  off-glide  like  the 
other  stops.     They  were  not  necessarily  dental,  much  less  inter- 
dental, but  might  be  inverted  without  losing  their  essential  quality. 
The  back  element  explained  the  change  of  DH  into  (7)  in  Irish- 
Gaelic.     Traces  of  the  slender  stops  in  Gaelic  were  rare  in  Irish- 
English,  as  (ki*n<!gt),  meaning  a  weak  wretch,  from  Gaelic  (^«tt), 
spelt  create  meaning  a  corpse,  or  a  shrivelled-looking  person. 

There  were  6  pronunciations  of  K  in  this  dialect  of  Irish-English: 
1.  trilled  after  broad  D,  or,  when  syllabic,  after  broad  T;  2.  trilled 
voiceless  after  broad  T  in  same  syllable ;  3.  smooth  voiceless  after 
K,  T,  P  in  same  syllable ;  4.  smooth  voiced  elsewhere  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel;  5.  inverted  and  coalescing  with  previous  vowel 
when  final  or  before  a  consonant,  as  in  are^  or,  err,  etc. ;  6.  inverted 
hitched  when  the  coalescing  R  is  followed  by  a  vowel.  In  this  last 
form  the  point  of  the  tongue,  in  returning  to  the  direct  position, 
scraped  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  effect,  as  in  ^rry= tarred, 
resembled  a  stop,  but  was  distinct  from  that  heard  in  tardi/]  both 
again  differing  from  Mfry^stay.  There  was  also  a  hitched  L,  as 
in  earli/.  These  inverteds  did  not  appear  to  be  of  Gaelic  origin, 
but  would  probably  all  be  found  in  S.  Western  English. 

The  broad  LL  and  N^N"  of  Gaelic  were  found  in  Irish -English,  as 
in  health  and  tenth,  and  had  the  same  back  element  as  the  broad  T 
and  D. 

All  the  vowels  were  retracted.  A  low  vowel,  resembling  English 
{aa),  occurred  only  before  coalescing  inverted  R.  Words  like  hakt 
had  the  low-mixed-wide-outer  long  vowel.  The  diphthongs  (ai,  an) 
had  the  first  element  mixed  and  narrow,  like  English  err.  Another 
diphthong  (aBi)  occurred  in  the  single  word  aye  ==  yes,  Apong  dis- 
tinctions lost  in  England,  but  kept  in  Ireland,  the  following  were 
quoted:  1.  urn  with  the  low-mixed-narrow-inner-upper  vowel, 
different  from  earn  with  the  outer  form  of  the  same;  toorldy  her^fif^ 
fur,  shirt,  bird,  have  the  inner  'vowel,  and  herd,  firkin,  skirt,  hirth, 
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the  outer  one.  2.  mourn  with  (oo),  different  from  mom  with  (od). 
8.  dazes,  candid,  with  the  mid-mixed-narrow-upper  vowel  in  second 
syllable,  different  from  daisies,  candied,  with  the  mid-front-narrow- 
upper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London-English  distinction  of  affeci, 
effect,  was  lost  in  this  dialect  of  Irish-English.  The  unstressed 
vowel  was  often  omitted  before  another  vowel,  as  in  (dd<cs)=^^tf 
ass ;  sometimes  it  represented  the  word  on  as  in  (*pud9to*wun  'said) 
=^ptd  it  on  one  side.  Syllabification  was  mostly  the  same  as  in 
London-English,  e.g.  ('nota'toom,  'notd'toal)=no^  at  home,  not  at  all. 
The  Irish-English  sounds  were  therefore  similar  to  Western 
English,  but  with  a  strong  mixture  of  Gaelic.  The  influence  of 
London-English  on  individual  speakers  of  Irish-English  might  alter 
the  quality  of  the  sounds,  but  not  the  number  of  significant  dis- 
tinctions. It  was  a  common  error  to  regard  the  dialects  of  English 
in  Ireland  as  artificial;  a  language  was  only  artificial  when  not 
spoken  with  ease  and  intelligibility.  The  borrowing  of  sounds  was 
now  recognized  by  philologists  as  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial 
occurrence,  not  as  the  exception,  but  the  rule  in  the  history  of 
languages. 

Mr.  Elijs  said  he  had  noticed  Irishmen  pronounce  the  word  comie 
as  (komak). 

Mr.  Bbadlet  said  that  double  consonants  often  became  single  in 
Irish  pronunciation,  as  (penaif,  sa'moer)  iov penknife,  some  more.  The 
scale  of  possible  sounds,  he  thought,  was  infinitely  divisible. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  widest  phonetic  distinctions  sometimes 
became  obliterated.  In  one  Norwegian  dialect,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  so-called  stopped  consonants  were  not  really 
open,  the  contact  being  so  slight.  Almost  infinitesimal  distinctions 
of  sounds  must  however  be  analyzed  and  recorded,  for  they  were 
often  the  beginning  of  violent  changes.  The  theoretical  sounds 
assumed  in  phonetics  were  arbitrary,  but  they  served  a  necessary 
purpose,  like  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  geography.  Mr. 
Sweet  agreed  that  the  change  of  the  Gaelic  DH.  into  (7)  was  inex- 
plicable except  as  due  to  the  back  element  in  the  formation  of  the 
broad  D.  He  thought  an  English  phonetician  would  probably 
have  assumed  that  the  quality  of  Irish  broad  T  and  D  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  dentality,  which  Mr.  Lecky  had  shown  to  be  not 
the  most  important  element  in  their  formation.  This  showed  the 
necessity  of  having  the  analysis  made  by  a  native. 


Erratuu,  in  p.  xvi  ante,  lines  26  and  27  should  read  as  follows : — 

1.  trilled  after  broad  (dd),  or,  when  syllabic,  after  broad  (tt) ;  2.  trilled 
voiceless  after  broad  (tt)  in  same  syllable ;  3.  smooth  voiceless  after 
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Friday,  May  15,  1885. — ^Annivenary  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  being  confinnd,  the  Prezident 
stated  that  the  Council  recommended  the  meeting  to  adopt  a  Con- 
gratulatory Address  to  its  Honorary  Member,  Dr.Matzner,  of  Berlin, 
on  his  near  attainmeut  of  his  80th  year,  on  June  25  next.  This 
Address  had  been  drawn  up  by  Dt.  Clair  J.  Grece,  the  englisher  of 
Dr.  Matzner*s  Englische  Grammatik,  It  was  red  by  the  ftezident, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  in  token  thereof  signd 
by  the  Prezident,  the  Honprary  Secretary,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Society's  Dictionary.  The  Prezident  undertook  to  forward  the 
Address  to  Dr.  Matzner,  and  the  meeting  past  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  C.  J.  Grece  for  drawing  up  the  Address. 

The  Trezurer  then  red  his  Cash-account  for  the  Society  for  the 
year  1884.  It  was  aproovd  and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  thanks 
wer  voted  to  the  Auditors,  Messrs.  Danby  P.  Fry  and  H.  B.  Wheatley. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Council  of  University 
College,  for  their  grant  of  the  College  rooms,  rent-free,  for  the 
Society's  meetings. 

The  Prezident  then  red  his  paper  on  "  English  Etymologies," 
which  has  been  printed  in  full,  and  is  sent  to  members  herewith.  He 
stated  that  the  Council  had  decided  that  a  Biennial  Prezident's 
"  Address,*'  with  reports  from  other  scholars,  should  be  substituted 
for  the  former  Annual  Address. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  wer  then  elected  its  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  Session,  1885-6: — Prezident:  The  Kev.  Prof. W. 
W.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  M.A.  —  Vice- Presidents :  Archbishop  Trench; 
Whitley  Stokes.  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Alexander  John  EUis,  B.A., 
P.II.S.;  The  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D..  M.A.;  Henry 
Sweet,  M.A. ;  Jas.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  B.A. ;  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte.  —  Ordinary  Members  of  Council :  Prof.  Alex. 
Graham  Bell,  M.A. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq.;  R.  N.  Cast,  Esq. ; 
F.  T.  El  worthy,  Esq. ;  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.  A.,  D.Lir. ;  Hy.  Bucks 
Gibbs,  M.A. ;  H.  Jenner,  Esq. ;  J.  Lecky,  Esq. ;  E.  L.  Lushington, 
LL.D.;  Prof.  R.  Martineau,  M.A. ;  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.;  A.J. 
Patterson,  M.A. ;  J.  PeUe,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, 
M.A. ;  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Esq. ;  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Ph.D.  ;  The  Bev. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. ;  Fredk.  Stock,  D.Lir. ;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A. ; 
R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit. — Trezurer :  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The 
Mount,  Harapstead,  London,  N.  W. — ITon.  Secretary  ;  F.  J.  FumiTall, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hall,  N.W. 
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Friday,  Jnne  5,  1885. 

Eev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were : — 

1.  **  Accent  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,"  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Weymouth. 

2.  "Analogy   as   explaining  certain  examples  of   Unoriginal  / 
and  r,''  by  Dr.  F.  Stock. 

The  latter  paper  was  occasioned  by  some  notes  of  the  President 
read  before  the  Society  on  November  7,  1884,  on  the  "intrusive" 
r  and  I  in  the  words  "listre,  legistre,  decretistro,  divinistre,  sophistre, 
alchemist er,  barrister,  chorister,  roister,  cartridge,  partridge,  treasure, 
philosopher,   coffer,  order,  Londres,  lavender,  provender,  culprit, 
bridegroom,  hoarse,  corporal;  could,  myrtle,  manciple,  participle, 
principle,  syllable,  treacle,  chronicle,  canticle."    The  President  had 
somewhat  incautiously  declared  that  no  explanation  of  the  r  and  / 
in  these  words  was  called  for  except  that  they  were  intrusive.    Dr. 
Stock  endeavoured  to  show  how  many  of  these  words  were  the 
result  of  fairly  obvious  analogies.     The  paper,  after  distinguishing 
between  the  conscious  working  of  analogy  and  the  unconscious 
operations  of  phonetic  development,  and  after  recognizing  the  in- 
finite possibilities  of  analogy,  proceeded  to  point  out  the  most 
•  frequent  manifestations  of  analogical  influence.   These  were  classed 
under  (A)  necessary :    mental  proximity ;    and  (B)  possible :  (0) 
formal  resemblance,  (h)  numerical  preponderance,  {e)  fitness,  (^) 
fortuitous    influence.      Illustrative    examples,    some    taken   from 
recognized   sources   and    others  from  the  Heidelberg  dialect,  of 
which  the   writer  of  the   paper  has  made  a  special  study,  then 
followed,   and  the  paper  closed  with  a  consideration  of  most  of 
the  words  enumerated  above,  in  the  light  of  the  principles  just 
stated.     The   words  omitted  were   listre,   eoffre,   wrdre,   Londra^ 
in  which   the  r  was   regarded  as  phonetically  explicable.     The 
words  in  -istre  expressing  agents  were   explained  as  influenced 
by  the  analogy  of   maistre  and  minUtre,   assisted  by   the  fre^ 
quency  of  the  termination  -stre — e.g.,  no9tre  vostre^  adjectives  in 
'Ostre,     In  English,  the  termination  was  likely  to  be  still  further 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  words  signifying  agents  in  -tUn. 
The  word  perdrix  was  traced  to  fifteenth  century  perdrh^  and  this 
was  explained  as  a  contamination  of  pietriz  and  perdiz,  both  of 
which  forms  are  found  in  fourteenth-century  French.     The  form 
pietriz  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  pedrieenif  a  form  of  perdiem 
with  transposed  rd.    The  words  with  unoriginal  /  were  similarly 
explained. 

In  the  discussion  Prof.  Skeat  said  that  the  principle  of  analogy 
was  perfectiy  familiar  to  him,  and  that,  indeed,  he  constantly  taught 
it  to  his  pupils,  but  that  in  his  dictionary  and  etymological  papers 
he  had  to  insist  so  much  on  the  necessity  of  historical  treatment 
and  the  dangers  of  guessing  that  he  had  allowed  analogy  to  &dl  into 
the  background. 


June  19,  1885. — Prof.  Postgate.  xxi 

Friday,  June  19,  1885. 

Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were  : — 

1.  "  The  ultimate  derivation  of  Esaay^^^  by  Prof.  Postgate. 

Prof.  Postgate  began  with  a  criticism  of  the  derivation  of  Essay 
as  adopted  by  Prof.  Skeat  in  his  Dictionary  from  White  and  Riddle's 
Latin  Dictionary,  showing  inter  alia  that  the  Grk.  i^drfiov  from 
which  the  original  of  essay,  exagium,  was  derived,  could  not  be 
formed  from  ef  and  u^uy  as  there  supposed.  By  a  chronological 
investigation  it  was  shown  that  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
exagium  in  (a)  literature,  {h)  on  antiquities,  it  was  possibly  as  old 
as  312  A.n.,  and  that  it  was  first  applied  in  connexion  with  the 
solidus  of  Constantine,  which  was  taken  as  the  standard  gold  piece, 
and  exagium  solidi  as  the  standard  weight  of  the  coin,  i^d^top  on 
the  contrary  was  not  established  for  earlier  than  Byzantine  Greek, 
the  passages  in  Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Hero  of  Alexandria  being 
obviously  by  later  hands.  As  the  word  i^drfiov  denoted  the  sixth 
part  of  1  oz.,  in  Latin  sextula,  a  solidus  weighing  -yV  of  1  lb.  of 
gold,  a  popular  etymology  turned  it  into  €^d^tov,  and  this  again 
through  the  numeral  sign  for  6  being  mistaken  for  the  abbreviation 
of  or  appears  in  the  Greek  writers  on  metrology  as  trrdyiov. 

The  origin  of  exagium  is  to  be  sought  at  home.  Both  Latin  agere^ 
and  Greek  tlr^etp  meant  properly  *'  to  set  in  motion."  The  derived 
meaning  of  setting  a  scale  pan  or  a  pointer  in  motion  does  not 
appear  among  the  extant  uses  of  agere;  but  is  vouched  for  by 
ex-amen  (ex-ag-men),  the  moving  tongue  of  the  balance,  aglna^  the 
eye  in  which  the  tongue  moves,  and  the  derivative  aginare,  to  make 
one's  way  rapidly,  to  turn,  to  contrive ;  agfndlOrf  a  petty  hawker. 
Ex-ag-iu^m  is  a  formation  precisely  parallel  to  ad-ag-iu-m  from  the 
root  ag  (agh),  to  speak,  in  a{g)io  say,  etc.,  and  means  properly 
'*  a  weighing  to  determine  something,"  and  then  **  the  weight  so 
determined,  the  standard  weight."  The  word  lived  in  mediaeval 
Latin  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  and  instances  of  it 
were  quoted  in  various  forms,  e.g.  exagium,  a.d.  850,  1099 ;  assazare 
Ferrara,  1199;  assagium,  essagium,  1355,  1357. 

Prof.  Skeat  said  ttiat  he  accepted  Prof.  Postgate's  views. 

2.  "On  the  Melanesian  Languages,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Codrington. 

Geographically  the  languages  are  remarkable  for  the  wide  diver- 
sities they  present  within  a  very  limited  area.  Their  sounds  are 
very  unstable,  such  consonants  as  p,  /,  r,  interchanging  at  random, 
even  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  speaker,  although  there  is  often  a 
tendency  to  favour  one  particular  sound.  Sound-changes  are  often 
the  residt  of  mere  caprice  and  fashion,  or  imitation  of  neighbouring 
dialects.  In  Piji  p  is  rapidly  supplanting  r,  which  is  the  correct 
sound  in  the  written  direct.  In  one  of  these  languages  /  was 
introduced  instead  of  ^  by  a  native  speaker  merely  to  show  that  he 
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had  travelled,  and  learned  a  new  sound  from  the  dialect  of  another 
island.  In  some  dialects  we  find  ng  interchanging  with  gattoral 
trilled  r,  r  with  cons,  y,  r  with  dh  (as  in  then).  In  some  dialects  t^ 
etc.,  are  pronounced  so  loosely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
whether  to  call  them  stopped  consonants  or  not.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  set  up  any  general  laws  of  sound-change  between  the 
dialects,  and  quite  impossible  in  most  cases  to  settle  the  historical 
priority  of  one  form  over  another,  or  to  reconstruct  the  parent 
language  of  the  different  dialects. 

In  tiie  discussion  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  the  contiguity  of  the 
dialects  was  very  remarkable.     Mr.  Sweet  said  that  t^e  looseness 
of  the  consonant-system  was  opposed  to  the  general  tendencies  of 
language,  and  could  hardly  be  original,  but  was  probably  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon — the  result  of  older  sound-distinctions  having 
ceased  to  be  significant.     Mr.  Leckt  identified  a  peculiar  form  m 
given  by  Mr.  Codrington  as  a  combination  of  m  -}- 1|  (as  in  m§), 
and  found  that  Mr.  Codrington's  experience  fully  confirmed  the 
views  of  himself  and  Mr.  Sweet  that  a  practical  phonetic  alphabet 
ought  to  be  syllabic. 
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Friday,  November  6,  1885. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was:  "Notes  on  some  English  Etymologies,** 
hy  the  President.  This  paper  will  appear  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Iransactiona  for  1885-6. 


Friday,  November  20,  1885. 

H.  Sweet,  M.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  papers  read  were  (1):  "l^otes  on  Biblical  Aramaic,  with 
special  reference  to  Hebrew,"  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Stenhouse,  Ph.D. 

Aramaic,  commonly  called  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  form  the  Aramaean 
group  of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages.  This  Aramsean  group 
of  dialects  was  spoken  by  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  territory 
bounded  on  the  !N.  by  Armenia;  on  the  W.  by  the  ranges  of 
Taurus,  Amanus,  the  rivers  Orontes  and  Leontes,  flieLibanon  and 
north  Palestine ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  desert ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  Irak  Arabi  by  the  Tigris. 

The  peoples  called  themselves  Aramseans,  this  name  was  in  use 

among  the  Hebrews ;    the  Greeks  called  them  Syrians,  shortened 

from  Assyrians  (cf.  NQUeke,  in  Hermes,  v.  p.  442,  fol.)  This  name 

Syrian  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Aramaeans,  when  their  own 

name    had    become    among    the    later    Jews    synonymous    with 

**  heathen  "—see  the  passages  cited  by  Buxtorf,  sub  voc.  *9'J^5>  aiid 

ci.    JSbldeke,  Z.  D.  M.  G.  xxv.  p.  116,  fol.      The  same  usage  is 

found  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  l^.T.,  where  Aramaean  is  used 

to  translate  *'^Xkf)v  and  €0vikw^ — cf.  Acts  xvi.  1,  xix.  10;    Gal. 

ii.  14.     The  Arabs  called  them  Nabataeans,  cf.  N6ldeke,  loc.  cit. 

No.  41. 
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The  Hebrews  had  frequent  intercourse  with  AramaBan&— cf .  1  Sam, 
xiv.  47  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  3  fol. ;  I  Kings  xi.  23,  xv.  18;  2  KiDgs 
viii.  7,  xiii.  25,  xiv.  28,  xvi.  5,  xviii.  26.  Aramaic  was  under- 
stood by  the  higher  classes  in  Hezekiah's  time  (701  b.c.)— cL 
2  Kings  xviii.  26;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 — and  occupied  the  position  of  a 
diplomatic  language  in  Western  Asia.  On  the  removal  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  Aramaic-speaking  people  were  among  those  settled  in  the 
cities  of  Israel.  The  Jews  on  their  return  from  Captivity  were  so 
closely  surrounded  by  Aramaic  dialects  that  their  own  language 
(Hebrew)  gradually  died  out  in  colloquial  use,  though  still  main- 
taining its  position  as  the  sacred  language.  Aramaic  influence 
may  be  traced  in  various  books  of  the  O.T.  In  Daniel,  chapters 
ii.  4h — vii.  28,  and  in  Ezra,  chapters  iv.  8 — vi.  18,  and  chapter  vii. 
12-26,  are  written  in  Aramaic,  also  one  verse  in  Jeremiah,  vii. 
chapter  x.  11,  and  two  words  in  Genesis  xxxi.  47.  There  are  also 
some  Aramaic  words  and  sentences  in  the  N.  T. 

This  dialect  may  therefore  be  called  Biblical  Aramaic.  It  is 
the  same  dialect  as  that  of  the  Targums ;  and  must  be  classed  as 
West  Aramaic,  in  opposition  to  Syriac  as  East  Aramaic.  The  use 
of  the  term  "  Chaldee"  for  this  Biblical  dialect  may  be  traced  to 
Jerome  (on  Dan.  ii.  4),  or  his  Jewish  teachers  (the  Massorah  to 
the  Targum  Onkelos  calls  it  **the  speech  of  the  ChaldsBans,"  on 
Ex.  vi.  5 — cf.  Berliner^  die  Massorah  zum  Targum  Onkelos, 
pp.  xviii,  xix).  "  Syro-Chaldee "  as  a  name  for  Palestinian 
Aramaic  may  likewise  be  traced  to  Jerome  adv.  Pelag.  iii.  1. 
This  term  **  Chaldee  "  has  unfortunately  given  rise  to  the  fable 
that  the  Jews  forgot  their  Hebrew  in  Babylon  and  brought  back 
this  "  Chaldee  "  with  them  to  Judea  ;  and  has  led  to  the  erroneons 
classification  of  the  dialect  as  East  instead  of  West  Aramaic.  The 
name  **  Chaldee"  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Dan.  ii.  4;  as 
the  0*^*^3  are  there  said  to  have  spoken  H^")^.  "Aramaic "and 
**  Chaldee  "  were  supposed  to  be  identical  (cf.  Kaulzseh,  Aramaiscbe 
Grammatik,  p.  17  fol.).  The  Palestinian  Jews  called  all  Aramaic 
(*D^D)  "  Sursi,**  the  Babylonian  Jews  called  the  language  CS"?) 
**  Arammi."  The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  O.T.  are  called  in  the 
Mishna  and  Talmud  (D*^3"iri)  "Targum";  the  Massorah  to  the 
Targum  Onkf los  carefully  distinguishes  between  Biblical  Aramaic 
and  Targumic  Aramaic.  In  Josephus  and  the  N.T.  "  Hebrew"  is 
used  indifferently  for  the  sacred  language  and  for  the  colloquial 
(cf.  Rev.  ix.  11  ;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  14;  John  v.  2, 
xix.  13,  17).  The  LXX.  always  translate  n^P*?^  by  ffvpunl  [in 
the  Prologue  to  Jesus  Sirach  L^paifrrl  denotes  Hebrew  proper]. 
In  our  Authorized  Version  the  language  is  called  "Syrian"  or 
"  Syriac"  ;  in  the  Revised  Version  "  Aramaean  "  or  "Aramaic" 
is  given  in  the  margin — 2  Kings  xviii.  26 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  Eaa 
iv.  7  ;  Dan.  ii.  4. 

As  might  be  expected  in  Aramaic  written  by  Jews,  Hebraisms 
occur,  e.g.  the  use  of  the  letter  Sin :  ^clleh  Jer.  x.  11  ;  Ezra  v.  15 
K®th. :  Scgolate  forms  of  nouns  like  melekh^  gehher^  ^thhen\  also  the 
verbal   forms    hithy'zcreth  Dan.  ii.   34,  (^ ithg^zcrtth  Dan.  ii.  45), 
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yUehal  Dan  ii.  10,  tuchal  Dan.  v.  16  K®th. ;  the  use  of  the  same 
form  in  n  for  the  3  fem.  as  well  as  for  the  3  masc.  plu.  perf. 
(the  Massoretes  always  require  ah  for  the  fem.).  raUh6m  Ezra 
V.  10,  ^"ndid  Dan.  iv.  13,  14  K®th.  may  he  mistakes  of  a  copyist. 
The  Hoph*al  forms,  and  Haph'el  (for  *Aph'el) ;  the  variation  n  for 
K  in  the  fem.  sing,  of  nouns ;  im  for  In  in  the  masc.  plu.  of  nouns 
(a  mistake  of  copyists)  are  not  to  he  reckoned  as  Hehraisms.  For 
a  list  of  the  foreign  words  see  ICautzsch,  Aramiiische  Grammatik, 
§  64 — these  are  chiefly  Persian. 

In  the  change  of  consonants  Bihlical  Aramaic  agrees  for  the  most 

part  with  Syriac,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  case  of  the  dental  sihilants 

and  mutes.     Aram.  y=Hehr.  V=Arab.  ^y  e.g.  )i?)l  *  rib'=Hebr. 

X^S ;  "V  '  enemy '=Hebr.  "^V,  to  be  connected  with  the  Arabic  ^ 

*  to  injure,'  and  not  with  jlx  *  to  glow  ^\KautucK) ;  "^*y  *  messenger, 

watcher '=Hebr.  "^'V ;  X^^5  'earth '=Hebr.  H?  ;  ^?  '  wood '=Hebr. 
yy  'tree,'  this  change  of  |*  to  P  has  necessitated  the  further  weakening 
of  y  to  K  in  the  Aram,  word,  for  an  original  V  in  Aramaic  cannot 
coc:^ist  with  another  1?  which  corresponds  to  Hebr.  V  or  Arab.  ^ . 
This  rule  is  more  strictly  observed  in  Syriac  than  in  Aramaic,  e.g. 
Syr.  JHK  *  to  meet,'  Aram.  jny=^  x — ace.  to  Levyy  Targ.  Worterb. 
sub  voc.  jny,  this  form  is  found  only  in  the  Babylonian  Targums, 
the  Jerusalem  Targums  having  the  form  ITW ,  Syriac  has  also  the 
form  yiy  *  to  meet,'  the  retention  of  the  V  causing  the  retention  of 
the  V ;  so  also  Syr.  KJ^^St,  Aram.  y^?=Hebr.  V^X;  cf.  Syr.  ^^W  for 
KBW=:lJju^  .— Aram.  t3=Hebr.  V=Arab.  fe,  but  Aram.  0  =  Hebr. 
Dr=Arab.  t  {E'autzach). — Aram.  n=Hebr.  (D)  B'^Arab.  Cj,  e.g . 
•fin  'ox'=Hebr.  "V.^T;  i^Jjl  'snow'=Hebr.  ^^ ;  nSn  '  three '= 
Hebr.  ^"P^;  3^n  '  return '=Hebr.  n^B';  K^i?"^  **grass'=Hebr.  KJ^*?; 
3W  *8it'=Hebr.  n?^;  Hiq  'new'=Hebr.  ^n ;  T\^  '  six '= 
Hebr.  B^S?. — Aram.  1=Hebr.  T=Arab.  J ;  but  Aram.  T=.Hebr.  T 
=Arab.  :  e.g.  JHT  *  seed '=Hebr.  Xn.t= Arab,  c^j  ;  JH'n.  *arm'= 
Hebr.  jnT=Arab.  ^jJ.  So  n^T  '  sacrifice '=:Hebr.  n?r.  nni^ 
'gold'rrHebr.  ^nj;  11? 'scatter '= Hebr.  "U?  ;  PTTl  'breast '= 
Hebr.  HTn^  this  word  is  according  to  the  change  of  consonants 
better  connected  with  Arab.  \dS^  *  to  sit  opposite,'  VI.  *  to  make 

pairs,'  or  with  \  jc>-  (j^  jci-)  *  to  hang  loosely,'  *  droop,'  than  with 
Hebr.  Htn  *to  divide,*  *  see '= Arab,  c-f^  '  to  be  an  augur' ;  so  that 
riCl  would  be  the  two  teats,  or  that  which  hangs  down  and  then 
transferred  by  a  species  of  synecdoche  to  the  whole  breast  (cf. 
Kautzseh).  Muhlau-  Volck  connects  ntn  with  Hjn  as  the  breast-bone. 
Gesenius  gives   njn   'pectus  brutorum  pr.   pars  antica,  aspcctui 
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patens.'     In  P*lV=Hebr.   p*lV=Arab.   jJu^    West  Aramaic    has 

preserved  the  emphatic  Vi  while  East  Aramaic  (8yriac)ha8  weakened 
it  to  T  (p*lT)  under  the  influence  of  the  soft  *1.  In  the  Teima 
inscription  the  emphatic  consonant  has  been  kept  in  KHinv. 

In  Biblical  Aramaic  a  new  (present)  tense  has  been  already 
formed  by  the  use  of  the  active  participle  with  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, e.g.  K^J  Wn  « he  is  revealing/  Dan.  ii.  22 ;  njt5  nag^  Kpnp 

*I  am  thanking  and  praising,'  Dan.  ii.  23;  ^?n3^  rH^nT^-?  'we 
are  not  careful,'  Dan.  iii.  16  ;  the  pronouns  are  quite  separate  and 
not  fused  with  the  verb  as  in  Syriac.  The  participle  is  often  used 
with  e£fect  to  denote  a  continuous  action,  e.g.  in  the  common, 
*  answered  and  said  (were  saying),'  Dan.  ii.  7  al.  Another  (passive) 
tense  is  also  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  terminations  of  the 
perf.  to  the  pass.  part.  Qal.,  e.g.  3  fem.  sing,  nyn*  Dan.  viL  27  ; 

2  sing.  masc.  KrippJ?!  Dan.  v.  27 ;    3  plu.  masc.  ^3^"!^  Ezra  v.  14. 

Besides  this  the  pass,  is  expressed  by  the  so-called  passive  conjuga- 
tions, and  also  by  the  3  plu.  act.  used  impersonally,  e.g.  Dan.  u.  30, 

l^nin^  *  but  that  they  might  make  known  the  interpretation  to  the 
king,'  i.e.  *that  the  interpretation  might  be  made  known  to  the 
king';  and  even  by  the  active  participle  masc.,  e.g.  Dan.  iii.  4, 

J^Pjji  PD?  '  to  you  they  are  saying,'  i.e.  *  to  you  it  is  said.'  Biblical 
Aramaic  possesses  an  optative  or  jussive,  of  which  three  instances 

occur,  'n?q3r*?«  Dan.  iv.  16;  •S|^^D?^"^«^  Dan.  v.  10;   and  without 

suffix,  ^3JDiJ'^"^yi  Dan.  v.  10.  It  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  final 
NUn,  and  by  the  omission  of  the  connective  syllable  in  before 
suffixes.  These  forms  occur  also  in  the  ancient  Aramaic  inscription 
found  in  Feb.  1884  by  Prof.  Euting  at  Teima  in  Arabia,  Tiz. 
1.  14  N*linD3*  and  1.  11  tvrp.  In  Biblical  Aramaic  the  pronoun  of 
the  2  masc.  sing,  ended  in  a  (HHiK),  for  which  the  Massorah 
always  requires  ^?^,  and  which  in  Syriac  became  i^,  though  the 
Nikn  appears  always  in  writing.  Another  Ci®re  perpetuum  is  the 
omission,  i.e.  non-pronunciation,  of  the  Y6d  of  plural  nouns 
before  suffixes,  e.g.  ma/^dM='thy  kings,'  for  malkaik  {fnalkaiU)\ 

cf.  Hvg  Dan.  iv.  14;  H^©*]!?.  Dan.  vii.  7.  In  nouns  with  a  fem. 
termination  in  the  plu.  the  suffixes  are  added  to  this  termination 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  ending  of  the  masc.  pin. 
as  in  Hebrew,  e.g.  *nn:iK=<my  fathers,'  not  ^DI798.    Further,  the 

use   of   f  to  denote  the  direct  object  may  be  noted,  e.g.  *then 

'Aryoch  brought  Daniel  (^K'n*?)  ^^  haste  before  the  king,*  Dan. 
ii.  25.  Great  freedom  is  permitted  in  the  order  of  words  in  a 
sentence.  The  forms  of  h^yd  (to  be)  with  preformative  /  are 
always  imperfect,  and  are  used  indiflFerently  for  the  Indie,  or 
Jussive.  They  appear  to  be  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  forms,  being 
found  on  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  in  Mandaic  as  well  as  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud ;  originally,  perhaps,  these  forms  had  an 
exclusively  jussive  force,  analogous  to  the  use  of  h  with  the  Jussive 
in  Arabic.     On  this  form  cf.  Kautzsch,  Aram.  Gr.  §  47;  Drtper, 
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Hebrew  tenses,  2nd  ed.  p.  302 ;  NdldeJce^  Mandaische  Gram. 
§  166;  Sayce,  Assyrian  Lectures,  p.  91  fol. ;  LtaaattOy  Idiom  des 
Thalmnd  Babli,  p.  84. 

The  word  K'Jiyt  (not  ^llfj),  Dan.  ii.  5,  8,  is  the  Persian  azda 
=  *certain,**sure'(-A^c(/rf^Atf,  in  Sehrader,  K.A.T.  p.  617),  an  adverb 
and  not  a  participle,  which  in  the  second  instance  would  not  give  a 
correct  meaning,  though  a  verb  ^I8:=*  to  go  away,*  really  occurs 
in  Aramaic ;  the  word  ^'^TTj^  Ezra  vii.  23  is  a  compound  of  atda 
T^th  (idra  —  cf.  I^ied.  Belitfuch  in  Baer*»  ed.  of  Daniel,  Ezra» 
and  2^ehemiah,  pp.  vi,  vii ;  and  Eautzsehf  Aram.  Gr.  p.  63,  with 

the  references. — ^^8  0*'^)  is  not  a  verbal  form,  but  is  connected 
with  the  demonstrative  root  hdr — cf.  Philippic  Z.D.M.G.  xxxii. 
p.  36  n. — KD35  Ezra  iv.  8,  v.  4,  11,  is  better  treated  as  an  adverb 
compounded  of  |3  and  Kp  {Ndldeke\  meaning  '  thus,'  '  somewhat  as 
follows,'  than  explained  as  a  verbal  form,  whether  it  be  taken  for 
■^OKJ?  *  as  we  shall  say,'  though  instances  of  the  loss  of  "^  in  this 
word  frequently  occur  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  e.g.  KIJ^!  *he 
will  say,'  or  Syriac  riD4<5  for  l?^'}©^^  *  as  if  thou  shouldst  say ' ;  or 
for  "^JS  ,  Part.  Niph.,  *  as  is  being  said,*  a  Hebraism ;  or  as  derived 
from  the  Babylonian  amik  'to  talk,'  'say'  {%o  Haupt^  der  keilin- 

schriftl.  Sintflutbericht,  p.  29). — W5?  Ezra  v.  3,  13,  is  an  infin. 

Qal  for  ^il?P^,  the  reading  with  dagesh  in  the  3  is  the  best;  and 
the  phrase  is  in  most  other  cases  transitive. — ^05  Dan.  v.  19,  Part. 
Aph.  of  the  verb  'TH^*  preserving  alive,*  as  the  context  requires, 
and  not  ^HD,  i.e.  the  Part.  Qal  of  Knt?=<  striking,*  as  is  found  in 
some  MSS.  and  edd.  This  latter  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate 
percutiebat  and  Theodotion's  ervirrep,  LXX.  is  defective.  The 
form  ^09  is  for  ^.WD,  the  ydd  being  elided,  and  the  verb  treated 

as  an  yy,  the  form  KD9  is  hence  perhaps  merely  due  to  the  desire 
to  compensate  for  the  reduplication  of  the  guttural  by  a  lengthening 

of  the  preceding  vowel.  In  Syriac  this  verb  is  treated  as  an  W^,  and 
in  Hebrew  too,  e.g.  Gen.  iii.  22,  v.  5,  ^D,  and  Lev.  xxv.  36  ^n. 
— Dh9^  (Dhp^C)  Ezra  iv.  13  (the  former  reading  is  supported  by 
good  MSS.  and  edd.)  is  best  connected  with  the  old  Persian  a/dum, 
with  the  meaning  *at  length,'  *  lastly,*  as  the  R.V.  takes  it.  The 
word  is  usually  taken  to  mean  *  revenue,'  coDJecturally  from  the 
context  (as  A.V.),  some  of  the  older  writers  connecting  it  with 

Greek  to  aworofiovy  or  aTrorafieiov,  or  uwoOrffia, 

Dr.  Schultza  in  Z.D.M.G.  xxxix.  p.  47  fol.  would  read  \^9^  as  a 
corruption  of  the  old  Persian  0^(2an=' arsenal,'  'treasury,*  which 
word  occurs  in  Dan.  xi.  45  with  suffix  ^3*15^$.  The  text  in  this 
passage  of  Ezra  has  suffered  from  transcribers. 

(2).  **  On  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Cath  Finntraga,"  by  Stawdish 
O'Gradt.  This  paper  will  appear  in  Part  II.  of  the  jy-ansactians 
for  1885-6. 
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Friday,  December  4,   1885. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Br.  Kichard  Lange,  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Brakvreth  gave  an  account  of  the  words  Ho— Holy, 
which  he  had  sub-edited  for  the  New  English  Dictionary,  under 
three  heads ;  a  few  of  the  instances  adduced  under  each  of  which 
were  as  follows : — 

1.  JPrevtoui  reading  for  the  Dictionary, — Notwithstanding  the 
mass  of  material  accumulated  during  some  twenty-five  years,  great 
additions  had  to  be  made  before  the  meanings  could  be  treated  in 
any  satisfactory  manner.  Several  words  were  gone  through  in 
alphabetical  order,  showing  that  in  most  cases  earlier  or  later 
meanings  had  been  added,  and  also  all  the  quotations  required  for 
several  meanings  of  words.  *Ho',  3.  Thames  waterman's  call, 
all  the  quotations  for  which  were  added  by  him,  from  Lydgate, 
from  Peiie's  Edw.  I. ;  whence,  later,  were  derived  •  Calais  ho,' 
*  Spanish  main  ho,'  *  Westward  ho,'  etc.  8.  Calls  and  cries,  all 
added  by  him  except  two  under  the  first  head,  a.  ho,  Natd.  (earUe«t 
1670),  on  moving  anything  heavy;  b.  A«  .  .  .  ahoy,  in  hailing 
a  ship;  c.  (earliest  1671)  to  urge  on  horses;  d.  ho,  added  to  street 
cries ;  e.  in  an  otter  hunt;  f.  ho,  also  to  ho,  to  a  dog  in  shooting; 
g.  Bee  ho  (earliest  c.  1400)  on  sighting  a  hare;  h.  toum  ho,  on 
sighting  a  whale ;  i.  tally  ho,  holla  ho,  hunting  cries ;  k.  ho  sfn/^ 
Rowland  ho,  cries  in  games  from  which  also  the  games  derive  their 
names.  *  Hoar '  adj,  7.  Mouldy,  all  the  quotations  added  by  him. 
Hoarse,  adj,  1 .  Attribute  of  the  organs  of  the  voice,  all  by  him. 

2.  Arrangement  of  Meanings. — *  Hold  '  vh.  The  original  mean- 
ing was  *  to  tend,  feed  *  (sheep,  cattle,  etc.).  The  meanings  aw 
grouped  under  two  branches,  one  including  *  watching,  guarding, 
the  staying  in  a  place,  etc. ' ;  the  other  *  grasping,'  and  the  great 
number  of  meanings  that  have  been  developed  in  connection  there- 
with. *  Holy '  adj.  That  given  as  the  first  meaning  in  most 
dictionaries,  *  pure  in  heart,  righteous,  etc.,'  in  the  general  sense, 
without  any  special  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  meaning 
of  much  later  development.  The  word  was  first  used  for  rendering 
the  Lat.  sancius  in  the  Christian  sense,  as  applied  to  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity ;  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  patriarchs,  saints,  martyrs ;  then, 
to  the  pope,  bishops,  and  others  holding  religious  offices.  '  Hoar,* 
adj.  Special  reference  was  made  to  an  early  use  of  the  word,  as  a 
frequent  attribute  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  trees,  and  of  the  stones, 
noted  as  marking  the  boundaries  of  estates.  Such  trees  were 
afterwards  designated  as  *  holy  trees,  gospel  trees.'  It  was  thought 
that  '  hoar '  had  thus  acquired  some  such  meaning,  besides  its  no 
doubt  earlier  one  of  *  gray,'  as  *  old,  sacred  from  use  and  association.' 
The  same  word  also  in  the  same  sense  has  helped  to  form  a  great 
many  place-names. 
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3.  Etymologies, — *  Hollock/  a  favourite  wine  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  mentioned  by  G.  Gascoigne,  Beaumont  &  Fletcher, 
Taylor  the  Water-poet,  and  others.  This  is  the  Spanish  aloque, 
which  again  is  the  Arabic  nabiz  khalukl,  i.e.  wine  of  the  light  red 
colour  of  the  perfume  called  khaluk.  Por  this  etymology  he  was 
indebted  to  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte.  'Holt*  meant  originally 
'  wood '  lignum^  which  is  one  of  the  meanings  in  0.£. ;  the  sole 
meaning  of  the  Du.  hout,  and  the  principal  one  of  the  Ger.  ^0/2.  It 
is  also  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  O.Sl.  kliida.  *  Hog '  as  applied 
to  a  sheep  meant  originally  a  castrated  lamb.  It  is  so  used  in 
Bishop  Hatfield's  survey  in  1350,  and  has  been  continuously  used 
in  the  same  sense  from  that  day  to  the  present  time.  It  is  also 
used  of  a  young  bullock.  This  confirms  the  etymology  given  by 
Prof.  Skeat,  somewhat  doubtingly,  from  *  hack '  vi.,  with  reference 
more  especially  to  *  hog '  a  swine.  *  Hobble  '  vb.  This  comes  from 
*hohhan,  presumed  to  be  a  by-form  of  O.E.  hoppian,  which  is  thus 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  *  hob  *  (of  a  fireplace),  the 
original  sense  of  which  was  *  projection,  unevenness ; '  and  thus 
shown  to  be  cognate  with  a  Teutonic  hohbdn,  from  which  the 
M.H.G.  hopfm,  Ger.  hUpfen  is  derived  by  Kluge  ;  and  with  the  Du. 
hohben,  hohhelm.  He  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  StofPel  of 
Amsterdam  for  much  useful  information  regarding  this  word  and 
Bome  of  its  derivatives.  *  Hobbly '  adj.^  rough,  uneven,  said  of  a 
road,  Du.  em  holhelige  weg^  points  very  clearly  to  the  original  sense 
of  the  base.  'Hoble,*  another  derivative,  a  tool  mentioned  in 
Turner's  Herbal,  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the  Ger.  hohely 
which  again  is  the  O.L.G.  hofel^  hohhel,  ffohynatt,  a  tool 
mentioned  in  an  indenture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  not  a 
mistake  for  the  Du.  hohhelaar,  a  kind  of  plane,  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  root  as  the  preceding  word.  *  Hobbler.'  In  a 
table  of  the  forces  employed  in  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1350,  a 
certain  number  of  *  hobiners '  are  mentioned.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
original  form  of  the  word,  and  Prof.  Skeat's  etymology  of  *  hobby ' 
from  the  Pr.  holin  is  thus  confirmed.  *  Hobbledehoy.'  He  had 
collected  24  different  spellings  or  forms  of  this  word,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  'hobledehoy*  (1540).  He  thinks  that  the  word  may 
perhaps  be  a  compound  of  '  hobblede '  {cf.  hobbledygee,  with  a 
limping  movement,  HalliweU),  and  *  hoyd  *  (hoyden,  hoiden), 
notwithstanding  that  no  earlier  quotation  than  1593  of  the  latter 
word  is  as  yet  forthcoming.  *Hockday,'  Hokedai  (1250),  How- 
day  (1363).  What  was  called  'hokkyng'  (1406),  referred  to 
as  ludi  inhonesti  (1450),  which  took  place  on  Hockdays,  meant 
binding  with  ropes  men  or  women,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  in  one 
account  of  recent  date,  where  it  is  called  '  hocktying,'  it  is  said  that 
one  day  the  men  tied  the  young  women's  ankles,  the  next  they 
returned  the  compliment.  Thus  *hockday'  and  *  hocking,'  may 
be  from  hock  «i.,  ho  (1300),  hoke  (1430),  O.E.  hah,  a  heel,  hough. 

In  the  discussion,  Mr.  H.  Bradley,  with  reference  to  *  holy,* 
said  that  the  word  hailag  occurred  in  the  Bucharest  inscription, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  Gothic,  where  it  probably  meant  sacrum 
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**  dedicated  "  in  a  heathen  sense,  and  also  that  in  O.N.  poetry  the 
nse  of  heilagr  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  Chmtian 
importation,  but  a  genuine  survival  from  pagan  times. 


Friday,  December  18>  1885. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Sxeat,  LL.D.,  Prwident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was  "  On  the  Runes,"  by  H.  Swebt,  M.A.  Thw 
paper  wiU  probably  appear  in  Part  II.  of  the  TramactioM  for 
1885-6. 


Friday,  Jan.  22,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Mttbrat  made  his  yearly  Report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Society's  Dictionary,  which  he  edits.  He  lamented  the  loss 
of  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Erlebach,  and  complained  of  the  trouble 
and  waste  of  time  involved  in  training  new  assistants.  He  had 
not  time  to  settle  questions  of  chronology  and  the  dates  of  MSS. 
He  named  the  readers  who  continued  their  help  to  the  work, 
many  of  whom,  like  Mr.  H.  H.  Oibbs,  Dr.  Helvig,  etc.,  had  sent 
in  hundreds  of  slips  from  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  **  Cursor  Mundi," 
old  statutes,  etc.  Former  readers  had  often  taken  quotations  for 
only  one  letter ;  several  authors  whose  names  continually  turned 
up  in  the  A  slips  never  appeared  in  the  B  ones.  Many  books  put 
down  as  read  had  been  read  only  for  rare  words.  American 
readers  read  their  own  authors  carelessly.  Among  modem  authors 
Jowett,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Leigh  Hunt,  etc.,  had 
hardly  been  read  at  all.  Spalding's  early  TroubUM  in  Scaikmd 
needed  reading,  and  the  loan  of  a  copy  for  that  purpose  would  be 
very  welcome.  The  modernised  editions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  of 
Hooker,  of  the  authors  in  the  Parker  Society,  ruined  the  spelling 
and  history  of  such  words  as  belief.  Modernisation  was  falsification. 
The  sub-editing  of  the  slips,  in  preparation  for  the  editor's  work, 
had  gone  on  well:  at  B  were  Messrs.  Mount,  Eganthorpe, 
Apperson,  and  Henderson,  and  Miss  Brown  ;  at  De,  Mr.  Elworthy; 
at  F,  Mr.  Bousfield  and  Dr.  Brackebusch ;  at  Ma,  Mr.  Schrumpf ; 
Ho'Roly,  Mr.  Brandreth  had  done ;  at  Ru,  was  Mr.  Woods ;  at 
Hy,  Mr.  Peto ;  I-Imp,  the  late  Miss  Westmacott  had  died  while 
working  it ;  at  /-  were  Messrs.  Sugden  and  Preston ;  at  J,  Mr. 
Gregor ;  at  Z,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Warner ;  at  M,  Messrs.  Shep- 
pherd,  Smallpeice,  and  Lawley ;  at  N,  Messrs.  Hailstone,  Phayre, 
and  Pope ;  at  0,  Miss  Haig ;  at  R,  Mr.  Jacob ;  at  T,  Mr.  Sweeting 
and  Mr.  Wilson ;  at  W,  Mr.  Beckett  and  Mr.  Tabor ;  but  still 
more  sub-editors  were  wanted,  and  readers  to  hunt  out  quotations 
for  them.    Mr.  Bradley  had  helped  with  etymologies.    The  histoiy 
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of  many  words  in  B  was  very  difficult,  and  the  development  of 
their  meanings  more  difficult  still.  Sometimes  sixty  or  seventy 
groups  of  quotations  for  one  word  in  its  different  shades  of  meaning 
had  to  he  hrought  into  the  order  of  that  word's  development.  In 
Part  III.  (forthcoming)  the  verh  be  occupies  fourteen  columns,  of 
which  the  histories  of  the  forms  alone — am,  art,  is,  heth,  hen,  etc. — 
take  eight.  The  prefix  be-  is  the  toughest  paji;  of  the  work  that 
has  yet  heen  encountered.  The  two  most  difficult  words  are 
hear  and  beat,  of  his  articles  on  which  Dr.  Murray  read  part, 
noting  specially  the  curious  history  of  the  participles  bom  and  borne. 
Of  bells,  there  are  nine  or  ten  :  four  suhstantives,  all  distinct,  and 
five  or  six  verhs.  Of  bays  there  are  fourteen  :  eight  substantives 
and  six  verbs.  The  prepositions  behind,  beneath,  etc.,  were  very 
hard  to  work  out.  An  editor  had  also  to  look  out  for  traps  like 
bedaver  (bed-companion  =  O.E.  beddgefira),  beltid,  really  bell-tide, 
or  bell-hour,  though  **<c^  VII  heltidum^^  had  heen  turned  by 
Church  historians  into  seven  belts  of  Paternosters.  The  B  slips 
showed  that  many  words  had  come  into  existence  far  later  than 
was  supposed,  and  that  onomatopoeia  was  still  a  living  principle  in 
the  language. — On  the  proposal  of  the  President,  a  warm  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  able  editing  of  the 
Society's  Dictionary.  In  the  discussion  Prof.  Skeat  gave  an 
account  of  how  his  own  Etymological  Dictionary  had  been  plundered 
by  recent  compilers. 


Friday,  Feb.  5,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  Preeident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokeb  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Notes  on  Curtius's 
Greek  Etymology,  1879,"  which  was  originally  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  Celtic  comparisons  in  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work,  but 
was  afterwards  expanded  into  a  report  on  the  principal  Greek 
etymologies  published  since  1879  in  Germany  and  France.  The 
notes  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  Curtius's  664  articles,  and  the 
following  extracts  from  the  first  moiety  are  of  general  interest. 
24*.  The  Gaulish  river-name  Sequana  is  cognate  with  (o-)i«:/iaro9 
and  Sanskrit  secana.  The  modem  name  Seine  has  descended,  not 
from  Sequana  (which  would  have  given  rise  to  something  beginning 
with  Siev'  or  Si^g-),  but  from  Sena  (as  veine  from  vSna),  and  is 
cognate  with  the  Irish  river-name  2i;i/o9  (Ptol.  Geog,  II.  2).  From 
this  Sina  comes  the  Senani  (**Nautae  Parisiaci'^)  of  the  Gaulish 
part  of  the  bilingual  inscription  found  in  Kotre  Dame,  and  now  in. 
the  Musee  de  Cluny.  29**.  KoKew,  The  Irish  caileeh  (cock,  also  a 
man's  name)  here  cited  comes,  like  Welsh  ceiliog,  from  calyaco-s, 
the  gen.  sg.  of  which  occurs,  spelt  Caliaci,  on  a  Gaulish  coin  and 
on  an  Ogmic  inscription.     48.  The  root  of  Latin  per-celUre  seems 
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klif  whence  in  Greek  KkcurffWf  c-cXcur^y,  in  Celtic  elaideb,  eUddff 
^  Sanskrit  khadga,  where  the  lingual  d  has  descended  from  U, 
79.  Besides  Latin  ea/ou9'=.KoFo9  (Latin  or  from  (h?  is  as  regular  as 
Latin  ov  from  ev)^  there  is  an  Old-Latin  eohu»^  meaning  the  hollow  of 
the  plow-heam.     Hence  in-eohare,  tnehoare,  properly  to  put  the  pole 
into  the  eohus,     113.  aK€vo9  comes,  not  from  ^anf,  but  from  V«iep, 
whence  also  Gothic  skivfan  (to  go  along).    Cf,  ra  axevt/  ''moTcables" 
as  opposed  to  fixtures.    161.  The  Hesychian  <j>opK6v'  XcvroV,  woX^w, 
pvffoPf   has  its  reflex  in  the  Lish  hraee  (badger),   Welsh  hroe\^ 
whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  loan-word  hroe,     189.  x^/^*  ^^^  nothing 
to  do  with  x^'A**     I^  comes  from  xeiptf^f  xepfrr/^^  x^p^^f  ^  ^®  ^^ 
from  the    compar.   x^^^^'y   Aeolic    x^PP'*'^^  Sanskrit    hrMiyh^ 
compar.  of  hrasva  (short,  little),  with  which  Windisch  connects 
Irish  gerr  (short).     Sir  Henry  Maine's  remarks  (^Early  H%$tofy  of 
Inititutions,  217)  on  x^PV^f  vTrox^^ptof,  and  hems  (better  anw,  from 
*MU«  =  Zend  ahhUf  lord),  require  revision  accordingly.     Irish  oU 
(bad) =0X1709,  from  0X709,  is  another  instance  of  the  connexion  of 
the  ideas  of  smallness  and  badness.     200^.     Latin  frendere  (pro- 
perly "to   grind,"  ef,  faham  frendere)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
y/xjP^P'  \  it  comes  from  ^frednere^  ^ghredh,  whence  English  gri-thd^ 
grist.     204.  The  relation  between  Sanskrit  dnta  (end)  and  Gothic 
andets  is  explicable  by  Yemer's  law,  if  we  assume  an  oxyton  anif/d 
as  the  source  of  the  Gothic  word.     206.  The  Latin  verna  does  not 
come  from  *ves-na  (which  would  have  yielded  vena),  but  from  an 
oxyton  vesindf  verind.     Other  such  traces  in  Latin  of  a  prehistoric 
accentuation  are  vemus  from  veserindsB^eapivd^,  homus  from  t^erin6i 

=  0€ptvd9,     and     noctumus  *=  WKT€piv69.       235.     revxit)     (je-rarx^ 

i-Tvx-Orjp,  r€-T€vxaTai)  comes,  in  accordance  with  Grassmann's  law, 
from  yJOvxy  &nd  is  cognate  with  Anglo-Saxon  dugu^.  Modem  High- 
German  tug  end.  Other  instances  of  this  law  are  vpi^Ow,  ^J<^) 
cognate  with  Anglo-Saxon  hrddan^  German  hraten,  and  wipSa!, 
^(^epO,  perf.  iri'iropOa,  cognate  with  Latin /or/*-«a;,  Umbrian/nr/w' 
(caedunt).  Old  High-German  porta  (bipennis,  ascia),  and  in  the 
East  Zend  heredu  (durchscheidend,  Justi),  and  perhaps  Tedic 
hradhna^  in  gata-bradhna.  248.  ^tv^,  Latin  tu-n-do.  The  Irish 
tonn  "  wave "  (from  tu-n-da),  is  cognate.  So  Sanskrit  hhsip 
(wave)  and  Lithuanian  hangd  from  y/bang  (to  break)  and  the 
English  breaker.  292.  Latin  pido  has  nothing  to  do  with  irepicfuu. 
It  comes  from  *pezdo,  and  is  cognate  with  New  High-German  Ji^t 
Old-Norse  fisa,  English  Jisszle, 
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Friday,  Febrnary  19,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.   H.   Sweet  read  a  criticism  on   **  Ten    Brink's    Chaucer 
Grammar,"  which  will  probably  appear  in  the  Draneactions. 


Friday,  March,  6,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  read  were  : — 

1.  **  On  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  B. 
Dawson,  B.A.  (Issued  separately  with  this  Abstract,  and  also 
printed  in  the  Transactions  for  1885-6,  Part  I.) 

2.  **  On  the  Derivation  of  Ood,^  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris.  Dr.  Morris 
referred  the  word  god  not  to  the  root  hu  *  to  invoke,'  contending 
that  the  epithet '  invoked  one '  was  far  too  abstract  a  one  to  have 
been  evolved  in  early  times.  He  referred  the  word  rather  to  a  root 
hu  *  to  howl,'  and  explained  god  as  originally  the  name  of  the 
thunder- god.  He  also  disputed  the  received  reference  of  dyaus, 
etc.,  to  a  root  div  'to  shine,'  which  he  said  had  no  existence; 
there  is,  on. the  other  hand,  a  root  div  'to  howl,'  and  he  would 
refer  dyaus  to  this  root,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  being 
identical  with  that  he  assigned  to  god. 


Friday,  March,  19, 1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  "Whitley  Stokes  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Old-Breton  Glosses  at 
Orleans."  These  glosses  were  discovered  in  1877  by  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  (whose  learning  and  generosity  Mr.  Stokes 
warmly  acknowledged)  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Orleans,  and  numbered  193. 
The  chief  contents  of  this  codex  are  the  three  collections  of  Irish 
canoDS  published  by  Wasserschleben  in  his  Die  irische  Kanonen^ 
sammlung  (Leipzig,  1885).  The  glosses  are  324  in  number:  but 
of  these  no  less  than  109  are  only  the  beginnings  of  the  words 
intended  by  the  glosser.  These  109  abbreviations  do  not,  of 
course,  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Old-Breton  ;  but  the 
remaining  215  glosses  are  valuable  not  only  from  the  lexicographer's 
point  of  view,  but  the  grammarian's.  They  were  published  from 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  transcript  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift,  xxvi.  425-497. 
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They  have  since  been  printed,  with  some  additions  and  corrections, 
by  Prof.  Loth,  of  Rennes,  in  his  FocahUaire  Fmup-Breton  (Paris, 
1884),  where  they  are  mixed  up  with  Old-Welsh,  Old-Comish,  and 
pseudo-Breton  words  such  as  latic,  the  first  five  letters  of  the  Latin 
iatic^lauiam  ela)midem.   M.  Loth's  additional  glosses  are  dericy  fol.  40 
(gl.  dictor  mortis  erat)  and  tinsot^  fol.  52  (gl.  sparsit).     Of  these,  tlie 
former  is  a  mere  misreading  of  the  Latin  elericus,  and  the  latter  is 
probably  a  similar  error.     He  corrects  Mr.  Bradshaw's  readings  in 
the  following  instances:  31,  adinosoi  (gl.  inrogauerit  maculam),  leg. 
admoioi;  51,  gurlimnn  (gl.  diliniti),  leg.  gurlimun  ;  60,  arimnot  (gl 
functus  est),  leg.  aritnrot ;  72,  incoint  (gl.  quesitus),  leg.  incorU\  76, 
eriolim  (gl.  editui),  leg.  ercolim ;  132,  ol  dored  (gl.  indago),  leg.  ol 
hred  (following  traces,  of,  Irish  lorg  'track');  138,  muntul  {^. 
lenticulam),  leg.  munctUf  a  **  slender-necked"  vessel;  194,  straal 
(gl.  calamidis,  i.^.  chlamydis),   leg.  straul,   borrowed  from  Lat. 
itragulum  ;   210,  hliniun  (gl.  tebefacti,  i.e,  tabefacti),  leg.  blinion 
and  ef.  Sanskrit  gldna ;  220,  gur  elut  erdirh  (gl.  mali  euidentis), 
leg.  gurelut  erderh ;  221,  doeordomni  (gl.  arcemus),  leg.  docondomn%\ 
239  eindrit  (gl.  theoricam),  leg.  emdrit,     M.  Loth's  commentary  on 
the  Orleans  glosses  is  largely  taken  from  that  in  Kuhn's  Zeit8cknft\ 
but  he  has  added  some  explanations  which  are  both  new  &nd  true. 
For  instance:    19,  eo-guenouij^.  indegena)  is  not  a  plural,  but  a 
derivative  in  <m?o,  cognate  with  the  fine  "family"  of  the  Irish 
Brehon  laws,  and  with  Anglo-Saxon  wine  (friend) ;  93,  teetoner  (gl. 
inebitabili)  is=^w-M-i^on^,  **  qu'on  ne  pent  6viter  "  {donU  venire). 
Theguod'y  gud-,  in  201,  guodces  (gl.  hodio  habentes),  126,  gudeoguod 
(gl.  reprehendi),  and  206,  gudnaiol  (gl.  erudiens),  is  equal  the  two 
prepositional  prefixes  guo  (Irish /o,  Greek  wro)  and  od  (= Sanskrit 
udy  Greek  vB  in  v<rrc^o9= Sanskrit  uttaray  Teutonic  ut),  which  we 
also  find  in  Old-Irish /<5(T^  (announcing)  =  fo-od-gare.     In  support 
of  the  connexion  (Kuhn's  ZeiUchrifty  xxvi.  471)  of  guUiat  (gl. 
tonsa)  with  Latin  velhy  M.  Loth  informs  us  that  the  Bretons  still 
say,  not  "  couper  la  barbe,  mais  Tarracher  "  (}emel  ar  harv).    On 
the  other  hand,  his  connexion  of  banwes  '  sow '  (the  fem.  of  hanfP= 
It.  hanhh),  which  he  writes  han-wes^  with  the  It.  feis,  is  wrong; 
and  he  has  fallen  into  other  mistakes  owing  to  misplaced  coni- 
dence  in  O'Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary.     Mr.  Stokes   concluded  by 
pointing  out  the  desirability  of  publishing  a  definitive  edition  of  the 
Old-Breton  glosses,  including  three  or  four  unprinted  ones  to  be 
found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Otho  E.  xiii.     (This  paper  will  be 
printed  in  the  Transactions  for  1885-6,  Part  II.) 

Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  read  a  paper  on  the  derivation  of  ead, 
luther  or  lithery  and  ted.  He  contested  Prof.  Skeat's  drawing  tiie 
offensive  cad  from  the  inoffensive  Scotch  caddie^  a  *'  golf -bo  j,  an 
attendant,"  and  traced  it  to  the  Old-English  quad^  qued^  *<  evil,  evil 
spirit,  demon."  Luther ,  lither,  "bad,  pestilent,"  he  connected  with 
Breton  loudour,  **  disgusting,  dirty,"  louz  *'  impure,  infamous,"  alio 
a  name  for  the  stinking  badger.  Ted  was  rather  to  be  compared 
with  German  zetten,  ''  to  spread  hay  and  flax,"  than  with  Icelandic 
te^ja,  '*  to  spread  manure,"  ta^,    **  manure,"  and  ta^a,  **  hay." 
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The  root  was  onomatopoeic,  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  small 
substances  dropping ;  in  Swiss  zdUem,  **  to  sound  like  a  violent 
shower  on  a  hard  surface  " ;  Bavarian  zetieHf  **  to  let  fall,  drop'; 
tsd  hay  or  flax."  (This  paper  is  issued  separately  with  this  Ab- 
stract, and  will  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  for  1885-6,  Part  U.) 


Friday,  April  2,  1886. 

The  Eev.  Prof.  Sjceat,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  A.  Napier,  of  Oxford,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
The  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  F.  Stock, ''  On  the  Heidelberg  Dialect." 


Friday,  April  16,  1886. 

A.  J.  Elus,  Esq.,  Viee-Prmdeni,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  widow 
and  family  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  Stock,  of  Mill  Hill,  who  was  ill  when 
his  paper  on  the  Heidelberg  dialect  was  read  by  Mr.  Ellis  at  the 
last  meeting,  and  who  had  died  since. 

The  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  on  the  ''  Stanford 
Dictionary  of  Anglicized  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases." 

Examination  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford's  materials  has  proved  that 
his  main  object  was  to  provide  in  a  single  work  such  information 
as  would  enable  any  one  who  pleased  to  use  it  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  most  foreign  words  or  phrases  to  be  met  with  in  English 
Literature,  and  then  Mr.  Stanford  was  led  on  to  include  words 
which  had  once  been  foreign,  but  had  become  English.  These 
views  are  embodied  in  the  Scheme  which  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  University.  With  regard  to  French  and  Latin  the  necessary 
distinction  between  English  and  Foreign  could  only  be  come  at  by 
an  arbitrary  method,  and  the  Introduction  of  Printing  has  been 
chosen  as  the  period  after  which  words  adopted  &om  French  and 
Latin  are  to  be  regarded  as  Anglicized,  while  words  adapted  by 
analogical  or  other  alterations  &om  French  and  Latin  are  regarded 
as  English,  and  therefore  not  included  in  the  Stanford  Dictionary. 
Some  words,  such  as  accompany,  accustom^  ostringer,  baluster,  seem 
to  make  their  first  appearance  in  literature  in  an  adapted  form, 
though  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  had  been  adopted  much 
earlier  in  their  native  form,  but  had  suffered  from  the  caprices  of 
English  talkers  before  they  found  their  way  on  to  paper.  One 
cannot  prove  that  Caxton's  accompanye  is  an  exact  transliteration 
of  the  French  accompagne,  though  in  many  cases  it  would  be  difi- 
cult  to  disprove  that  ny  did  not  =  Fr.  gn^  and  lU  =  Fr.  //,  as  in 
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hilliards.  Note  Spenser's  form  halliards  (not  entered  in  the  Soe« 
Die.  as  a  subordinate  word),  which  form  seems  to  inTolve  a  traxu- 
latiou  of  the  3i7^  of  Fr.  billard. 

The  elastic  use  of  the  word  'Anglicized'  in  the  'Stanford' 
Scheme  and  Title  is  defensible,  seeing  that  very  few  Englishmen 
can  pronounce  foreign  words  without  "making  them"  to  some 
extent  **  English  in  form  or  character  " — ^to  quote  Dr.  Murray's 
definition — if  pronunciation  is  to  be  included  under  the  term  form. 
It  is  so  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  that  the  term  '  Anglicized' 
may  be  applied  to  words  and  phrases  which  are  pretty  generally 
recognized  as  necessary  for  or  useful  in  the  expression  of  English 
ideas  (Dr.  Murray's  Denizens  and  Aliens,  and  even,  such  of  bis 
Casuals  as  are  often  used). 

"Anglicized  as  to  use"  is  a  fair  equivalent  for  Dr.  Murray's 
**  Naturalization  as  to  use  "  (Vol.  I.  p.  ix). 

Those  rare  Casuals  which  might  seem  to  be  excluded  by  the 
term  Anglicized  in  the  '  Stanford '  title  are  just  the  words  which 
appear  to  be  regarded  as  especially  appropriate  to  the  Stanford 
Dictionary  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stanford  and  by  Dr.  Murray  and  several 
other  scholars.  It  would  then  be  waste  of  time  to  anticipate 
criticisms  on  this  inconsistency,  especially  as  a  judicious  selection 
of  these  rare  Casuals  ought  to  constitute  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  work.  £!,g,  agapenume  as  a  common  noun  by  Jas. 
Martineau,  Olago  (1649),  **The  British  Amphitrite"  (Dryden). 
That  there  is  room  for  such  a  Dictionary  as  the  Stanford  is  almost 
proved  at  once  by  the  fact  that  Webster  and  Brewer  give  d  Voutranes 
for  d  outrance,  and  no  Dictionary  cites  the  old  Anglicized  form  ''  to 
the  utterance." 

Treatment  of  Foreign  terms  of  society  and  fashion  should  prove 
particularly  useful,  as  ruelles,  petits  soinSy  6tourder%e,  partit  quarries 
hon  ton,  d  qtuitr^occhi;  and  of  art,  as  verd  antique,  antico-moderno^ 
anticaglio,  brio. 

After  discussing  the  broad  lines  to  be  followed  with  respect  to 
the  inclusion  of  rare  Foreign  words  and  phrases  and  the  provision 
of  the  Scheme  which  includes  words  which  look  like  Latin  words 
or  retain  a  distinctive  French  sound.  Dr.  Fennell  stated  that  the 
materials  collected  for  himself  supplemented  and  occasionally  cor- 
rected the  Society's  Dictionary,  and  ought  in  tliis  respect  also  to 
prove  a  substantial  gain  to  English  Lexicography,  and  gave  the 
following  examples.  A  correct  account  of  amadavat  got  inde- 
pendently of  Prof.  Skeat ;  quotations  for  animal,  Ben  Jonson,  Et. 
Man  out  of  his  Rum.  II.  iii.  Wks.  p.  110  (1616),  *'  there'll  be  diners 
attempts  made  against  the  life  of  the  poore  animal  [a  dog] ; "  an 
instance  of  the  adjectival  use  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  earlier 
than  the  Society's  Dictionary's  earliest  instance  of  the  word  and 
with  an  unique  signification — namely  Chaucer  (1386)  Knts  TaU, 
2749  (Tyrwhitt  2751)  **  The  vertu  expulsif  or  Animal  |  ffro  thilke 
vertu  cleped  natural  |  Ne  may  the  venym  voyden  ne  expelle ; "  also 
an  18  c.  instance  of  animal-kingdom,  not  to  mention  an  elliptical 
use  of  the  plur.  adj,  difPerent  from  those  of  the  sh,  given  in  the 
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Society's  Dictionary  dated  1610,  Ben  Jonson,  Aleh.  I.  i.  Wks.  p. 
607   (1616),  **  your  mineralls,  vegetalls,  and  animalls." — An  in- 
stance of  amour  =  *  love-affair,'  dated  1523  in  Lord  Bemer's  Tr,  of 
Fromart,  Vol.  I.  ch.  xiv.  p.  202  (1812),  **  the  adventures  of  amours 
and  of  war;"  of  amour  =  'intrigue,*  an  instance  dated  1590  in 
Greene's  Never  too  Late^  Wks.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  109  (Grosart).     On 
the  whole  the  Stanford  materials  afford  earlier  illustrations  than 
the  Society's  Parts  I.  and  II.  for  ahout  20  per  cent,  of  the  words 
with  which  hoth  Dictionaries  deal ;  hut  in  most  cases  where  in  this 
one  particular  the  Stanford  articles  have  the  advantage  the  words 
are  less  naturalized  than  animal  and  amour.     For  instance  Aegii  in 
the  French  form  Aegide  used  attributively,  1591  Spens.  Complaints^ 
Muiopotmos,  321.     **Then  to  herselfe  she  gives  her  Aegide  shield,! 
And  steelhed  speare,"  etc.  [of  Pallas]  : — a  fortiori  1702  (Soc.  Die. 
1855),  **  and  as  (a  fortiori)  we  may  argue  from  it :  "  John  Howe, 
Wks,  p.  95/1  (1834):— 1807   '' A  fortiori  they  [i,e,  the  ideas] 
cannot  be  established  in  opposition  to  a  religion  already  prevailing 
in  a  country:  "  Edin.  Rev,  Vol.  9,  p.  302  : — ahassi  1634  (Soc.  Die. 
1753)  '*  Persian  Larrees,  Abassees,  and  English  Gold  .  .  .  are  hero 
current:"  Sir  Th.  Herbert,  Trav,,  p.  45  (1677)  .  .  .  "  Coins  at 
this  day  used,  are  the  Abbassee,  in  our  Money  sixteen  pence  :  "  li., 
p.  314.     This  quotation  upsets  Chambers*  statement  that  the  coin 
was  named  from  Abas  II.  as  he  reigned  from  1642-1666,  succeeding 
Shah  Sesi.   The  coin  seems  to  be  named  from  Abas  I. : — acharnement 
1756  (Soc.  Die.   1816)  **  eight  Prussian  squadrons  sustained  the 
acharnement,  which  is  said  to  have  been   extreme  of  thirty-two 
squadrons  of  Austrians :  "  Hor.  Walpole,  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  37 
(1857)  I'-ad  infinitum  1610  (Soc.  Die.  1678)  "Nay,  to  a  thousand, 
so  ad  infinitum:  "  B.  Jonson,  Alch,,  ii.   1.  Wks.  p.  619  (1616)  : — 
affidavit  1609  (Soc.  Die.   1622)   **they  haue  made  their  affidauit 
against  her:  "  B.  Jonson,  Silent  Woman,  v.  2,  Wks. p.  590  (1616) : 
— agnomen  1634  (Soc.  Die.  1753),  **  Amongst  these  [Persians]  the 
Mythra,  (which  some  make  one  with  the  Cydaris.  ,  .)  was  not 
least  in   esteem   with   Kings   seeing  it  gave  the  agnomen  to  the 
Persian  King   Chedor-Laomer :  "  Sir  Th.  Herbert,   Trav,,  p.  145 
(1677) :— alias  1465  (Soc.  Die.  1672)  "your  councell  thynketh  it 
were  well  don  that  ye  gete  an  allias  and  a  pluries  that  it  myght  be 
sent  don  to  the  scheryf :  "  Paston  Letters,  Vol.  II.  No.  518,  p.  217 
{\%1  A)',— ambrosia  1555  (Soc.  Die.  1567)  "feigned  it  to  be  the 
sweet  Ambrosia  and  nectar  wherewith  the  Gods  are  fedde :  "  R. 
Eden,  Voyages,  Pref.  Sig.  a  2vo. : — araha  1839  (Soc.  Die.   1845) 
**  driving  amid  the  tall  plain  trees  in  arabas,  drawn  by  cream- 
coloured  oxen :  "  Miss   Pardee,  Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus,  p.  6 ; 
**  gilded  arabas,  drawn  by  swift  horses:  *'  ih,,  p.  7  : — bacillus  1877 
(Soc.  Die.  1883)  "  such  definite  organisms  as  haj-bacillus :  "  Times, 
June  18,  p.  6/l<?  [This  quotation  is  from  the  collections  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Stanford,  who  has  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  frequent 
use  of  Foreign  words  and  phrases  in  newspapers]  : — hymnal  1537 
**Item  an  Imnall  prynted  and  iiij  precessionals  of  parchement:  " 
Glasscock,  Records  of  St,  MiehaeVs,  p.  127  (1882),  this  meaning  of 
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the  word,  which  is  familiar  from  the  title  *  The  Hymnal  noted,'  not 
being  given  at  all  by  Webster  (ISSO) :— tobacco  1573  "  In  these 
daies,  the  taking  in  of  the  Indian  herbe  called  *  Tabaco  *  by  an  in- 
strument formed  like  a  little  ladell,  whereby  it  passeth  fh)m  the 
month  into  the  bed  &  stomach,  is  gretly  taken  up  &  used  in 
England :  "  Harrison,  Chronologic  (Harrison's  England^  Pt.  I.  Bk. 
2,  New  Shaks.  Soc.  p.  liv.  Appendix  I.)  This  quotation  seems  to 
disprove  the  popular  notion  that  Ealeigh  introduced  tobacco  about 
1585.  It  seems  that  ''the  smoke  of"  is  suppressed  and  that  the 
"  instrument "  is  a  pipe. 

Dr.  Fennell  traced  troche  through  Holland's  trosehe,  trochmh^ 
troehisquc  to  Galen's  rpoxi<rico^ ;  derived  accessory  from  Legal  Anglo- 
French  ;  explained  avast  by  Oudin*s  **  abasto,  suffisament ;  "  quoted 
Minsheu  for  the  Spanish  camisada ;  and  explain^  that  he  regarded 
pht  s=  "  conspiracy "  as  English,  the  meaning  however  being 
affected  by  platform  and  complete  and  he  apologized  for  having 
misled  Prof.  Skeat  as  to  his  view  in  conversation. 

The  pronunciation  of  words  wholly  or  partly  naturalized  will  be 
indicated  as  follows  : — chagrin  {shagreen^  -  "),  champagne  (^m- 
pa%n/"\  hotel  (-'),  bagateUe  ('-"),  complot  ("').  parole  (-"), 
menagerie  (-^-  Fr.,  - ' — \  chameleon  {cameeleon^  -"  — ),  charlatan 
((jA-Fr.,"--).  prestige  {-ige  Fr.,-'")»  ^a9ade  {-^ade  Fr.,-"), 
envelope  {en-  Fr.,  "-'),  potato  (-"')»  cura9oa  {^'  -  "). 

The  collection  of  materials  has  proceeded  satisfactorily  up  to  the 
present  date,  the  quality  of  the  slips  being  very  good,  as  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  specimens  given.  More  help  is,  however,  much 
to  be  desired,  1,  with  respect  to  the  Desiderata,  of  which  the  first 
instalment  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Editor  {address: 
Trumpington,  Cambridge);  2,  with  respect  to  old  lists  of  words 
said  to  be  of  recent  introduction,  such  as  those  given  by  Puttenham, 
North,  Holland,  Dryden,  Spectator ;  3,  with  respect  to  the 
systematic  search  for  new  words  and  phrases  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals;  4,  with  regard  to  the  systematic  reading  of  books, 
especially  of  those  produced  between  1470  and  1600  a.d.  ;  5,  with 
respect  to  the  contribution  of  any  words  or  phrases  likely  to  be 
included  under  the  scheme^  especially  early,  rare,  or  exceptional 
uses. 
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Friday,  May  7,  1886. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Skbat,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Yice-President,  read  the  following  "  Report  on 
ilectal  Work  from  Ist  May,  1885,  to  7th  May,  1886,"  here 
I  at  full  :— 

ast  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  substantial  progress 
preparation  of  my  account  of  the  Existing  Phonology  of 
iglish  Dialects,  forming  Part  Y.  of  my  Early  English  Pro- 
tion.  I  had,  as  you  are  aware  from  my  former  reports,  dis- 
d  English  Dialects  into  six  principal  Divisions,  Southern, 
m,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Lowland  Scotch.  The 
clature  is  entirely  geographical,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
Perence  to  an  historical,  which  would  be  mainly  a  theoretical 
Q  of  the  dialects.  Such  divisions  would  be  liable  to  shift.  I 
something  permanent,  by  simply  assigning  the  localities 
different  modes  of  speech  actually  prevail.  The  record 
I  wish  to  furnish  will  therefore  have  a  value  for  all  time, 
best  which,  with  the  assistance  of  very  many  co-workers, 
)e  produced  for  the  latter  half  of  the  xixth  century. 
'  of  these  six  divisions,  three  are  practically  completed,  and 
lice  the  MS.  The  third  or  Eastern  division  wants  a  week's 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  time  for  this  meeting. 
I  say  that  these  three  divisions  are  completed,  I  mean  that 
first  draft  they  are  ready  for  press.  Of  course  a  very  strict 
reful  revision  will  be  necessary,  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one 
But  plan,  and  not  only  to  curtail  redundancies,  but  possibly 
inish  the  great  bulk  by  omitting  some  points  which  although 
ting  are  of  minor  importance.  The  temptations  for  excur- 
re  very  great  and  very  frequent.  I  have  attempted  to  avoid 
ssary  details  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  recollect  that  much 
is  interesting  to  myself,  to  whom  each  spot  has  a  history, 
very  lengthy  one  extending  over  weeks,  months,  and  even 
will  probably  possess  but  slight  attraction  for  the  user  of  my 
who  wants  to  pick  out  the  results  with  the  least  possible 
I  and  cares  little  or  nothing  about  the  way  in  which  they 
btained. 

extent  of  territory  which  these  divisions  occupy  is  shewn  in 
ompanying  maps  [these  are  here  omitted  because  they  cannot 
lished  till  the  book  is  completed],  which  I  shall  explain  pre- 
but  as  they  have  had  to  be  drawn  very  hastily,  so  late  as 
;emoon,  there  must  be  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  they  are 
itended  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  my  distribution  of 
ic  dialects  into  districts.  In  my  book  all  the  boundaries  are 
ly  detailed.  But  before  entering  upon  the  results  shewn  by 
p,  I  wish  to  explain  the  method  of  work  by  which  these 
have  been  obtained  and  co-ordinated. 

3.45. 
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Method  op  Work. 

The  first  part  of  my  JEarh/  Engluh  Fronunetation  was  pablisbed 
in  Feb.  1869.     In  discussing  the  xirth  centuiy  sound  of  I,  Tin 
that  part,  I  had  been  obliged  to  refer  to  dialectal  pronunciation, 
and  on  p.  277  note  1  of  E.E.P.  I  mention  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen  who  had  supplied  me  with  information.     Among  them 
I  stated  that  a  lady  near  Norwich  had  helped  me.     This  was  the 
beginning  of  my  dialectal  work,  and  as  it  occurred  in  1868,  I  have 
really  already  spent  17  J  years  in  gathering  materials.     The  lady  at 
Norwich,  Miss  Cecilia  Day,  daughter  of  the  then  rector  of  Eirby 
Bedon,  near  Norwich,  dictated  to  me  a  series  of  Nf.'  words  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  there  in  1868,  which  were  tiie 
first  pieces  of  dialect  that  I  attempted  to  write  from  actual  audition. 
But  even  then  I  had  very  little  conception  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  which  have  grown  upon  me  year  by  year  as  I  found  the 
necessity  of  greater  accuracy.     Among  the  list  of  helpers  there 
mentioned  I  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hallam,  who  had  already 
for  some  time  occupied  himself  with  phonetic  researches  especially 
in  relation  to  the  dialects  of  his  native  county,  Db.     Mr.  Hallam 
subsequently  made  himself  master  of  my  system  of  writing  called 
palaeotype,  which  he  writes  with  extreme  care  and  accuracy,  and 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  with  his  phonetic  knowledge,  his  power  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  labourers  without  frightening  them 
into  refinements  of  speech,  and  his  many  journeys  over  all  parts  of 
m.  and  s.  England,  and  the  great  liberality  with  which  he  has  pat 
his  notes  at  my  disposition,  he  has  been  a  mainstay  to  my  work. 
Even  during  last  Easter  holidays,  leaving  home  on  the  Thursday 
and  returning  the  following  Tuesday,  27th  April,  he  explored  for 
me  the  ne.  part  of  Np.,  e.  and  w.  of  Peterborough,  s.  of  Bt.  and 

>  The  names  of  connties  being  very  lengthy  and  cumbrous  will  be  generallT 
abridged  to  the  initial  and  one  other  letter  in  the  word.  Thus  for  the  English 
and  such  of  the  Welsh  counties  as  are  here  mentioned,  I  write  Bd.  Bedfordshize, 
Be.  Berkshire,  Br.  Brecknockshire,  Bu.  Buckinghamshire,  Cb.  Cambridgeshiie, 
Ch.  Cheshire,  Cm.  Carmarthenshire,  Co.  Cornwall,  Cu.  CumbOTland,  Db.  Derbji 
Dn.  Denbighshire,  Do.  Dorsetshire,  Dv.  Devonshire,  "Eb.  Essex,  Fl.  Flint^ii«t 
61.  Gloucestershire,  6m.  Glamorganshire,  Ha.  Hampshire,  He.  Herefordshire, 
Ht.  Hertfordshire,  Hu.  Huntingdonshire,  Ke.  Kent,  La.  Lancaster,  Le.  Leicester- 
shire, Li.  Lincolnshire,  Ma.  Isle  of  Man,  Mg.  Monlgomerphire,  ML  Middlesex, 
Mo.  Monmouthshire,  Nb.  Northumberland,  Nf.  Noru>lk,  Ivp.  Northamptonshire, 
Nt.  Nottinehamshire,  Ox.  Oxfordshire,  Pm.  Pembrokeshire,  Rd.  Radnordiire, 
Rt.  Rutlandshire,  Sc.  Scilly  Isles,  Sf.  Suffolk,  Sh.  Shropslure,  8m.  Somerset, 
Sr.  Surrey,  Ss.  Sussex,  St.  Staffordshire,  Wa.  Warwickshire,  We.  Westmoreland, 
Wi.  Isle  of  Wight,  Wl.  Wiltshire.  Wo.  Worcestershire,  To.  Tork.  Similir 
abbreyiations  for  all  other  counties,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  points  of 
the  compass  are  abbreviated  to  n.e.w.s.  with  m,  mid,  and  their  usual  oombins- 
tions.  In  the  names  of  Districts  and  Divisions,  I  use :  B.  bord<7,  D.  district, 
£.  east  or  eastern,  L.  Lowland  Scotch,  M.  mid  or  midland,  N.  north  or  northern, 
S.  south  or  southern,  W.  west  or  western. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  re^arly  used  in  the  report  as  they  will  be  in 
the  book :  cs.  comparative  specimen,  div.  division,  dt.  dialect  test,  pal.  palaeotjpe^ 
pron.  pronunciation,  rec.  received,  sp.  speech,  w.  vivA  voce,  wl.  woord  hi,  wn. 
words  noted,  Ws.  Wessex  or  West  Saxon. 
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n.  of  Cb.y  a  district  hitherto  unexamined,  and  furnished  me  with 
carefully-arranged  details,  without  which  I  could  not  have  satis- 
factorily completed  my  account  of  the  E.  div.  In  the  same  way 
he  has  most  kindly  filled  up  numerous  hlanks  hy  personal  ohserva- 
tions,  which  I  could  not  possihly  have  made  myself,  and  has  hence 
enabled  me  to  map  out  the  country  with  some  degree  of  complete- 
ness.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

At  first  I  tried  collecting  such  words  as  were  spontaneously 
offered.  But  dialect  workers,  and  indeed  some  philologists,  have 
a  strange  propensity,  due  no  doubt  to  our  singular  orthography,  to 
distinguish  a  word  from  its  sound.  A  word  with  them  is  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  which  more  or  less — oftener  less  than  more— suggests 
the  sound  to  themselves,  very  roughly,  and  to  others  still  more 
roughly  or  not  at  all.  These  letter-groups  are  then  registered,  and 
if  they  indicate  mere  mispronunciations,  as  they  are  very  incorrectly 
deemed,  they  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  and  excluded  generally 
from  glossaries.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  persuade  people  that 
what  I  wanted  was  not  such  dialectal  words  as  are  not  used  in 
received  speech,  but  those  very  mispronunciations  that  they  so  con- 
temptuously rejected.  Few  could  realise  the  fact  that  what  I 
wanted  was  the  different  phases  in  each  part  of  the  country  of 
words  common  to  all  parts.  I  then  tried  manuscript  lists  of  words, 
which  soon  became  intolerable.  So  Dr.  Murray  and  myself  in 
Sept.  1873  concocted  a  '  comparative  specimen '  (cs.),  containing, 
so  far  as  we  then  knew,  all  words  likely  to  be  useful.  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
"  our  folks  don't  speak  so."  Of  course  that  was  intentional.  Literary 
English  was  adopted,  and  it  was  hoped  the  translator  would  put  it 
into  dialectal  English.  However  this  was  a  task  my  informants 
could  not  accomplish,  with  rare  exceptions.  And  it  is  curious  with 
what  an  instinct  many  of  those  who  attempted  the  versions  (and  I 
got  more  than  150  of  them)  managed  to  avoid  the  words  or  phrases 
I  particularly  wanted  and  put  in  others  which  were  comparatively 
useless.  Still  this  was  the  nucleus  of  my  work.  I  found  however 
that  this  cs.  was  too  long.  It  took  two  or  three  hours  for  me  to 
write  from  dictation,  and  I  am  really  surprised  that  I  got  so  many 
valuable  versions. 

'Next  in  Sept.  1877  I  got  out  *  word  lists'  (wl.),  adopting  the 
order  and  etymologies  in  Mr.  Sweet's  *  History  of  British  Sounds,' 
for  I  saw  that  the  only  way  of  comparing  words  was  to  refer  them 
where  possible  to  these  Ws.  forms  and  not  by  the  present  promiscuous 
orthography.  I  sent  out  1650  of  these  wl.  and  of  1150  I  heard 
nothing  more,  though  all  were  stamped  for  return,  and  186  were 
sent  back  blank.  Of  the  remaining  314  only  54  were  very  good^ 
82  good,  70  middling,  which  accounts  for  206,  and  the  rest  were 
nowhere.  Still  these  lists  have  been  serviceable  in  many  ways^ 
and  even  the  worst  filled  served  in  some  degree  to  shew  a  con- 
tinuity of  pronunciation  heard  elsewhere.  But  to  fill  up  one  of 
these  lists  from  dictation,  even  in  the  most  rapid  maimer,  took  two 
to  four  hours,  and  in  order  to  get  any  result  at  all,  the  half  loaf 
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that  is  better  than  no  bread,  I  was  often  obliged  to  be  content 
with  a  comparatively  few  selected  words.  And,  after  all,  discon- 
nected words  presented  unexpected  difficulties,  and  my  informants 
had  often  to  think  them  back  into  phrases  before  they  could  give 
the  sounds.  The  plan  of  numbering  the  sounds  which  I  had  intro- 
duced to  save  a  systematic  orthography,  proved  to  be  quite  unin- 
telligible to  most  people,  who  could  only  indicate  sounds,  each  in 
his  own,  usually  unexplained  and  often  inexplicable,  manner. 

This  led  me  in  Jan.  1879  to  devise  my  '  dialect  test'  (dt.),  which 
contained  only  76  different  words  separately  numbered,  and  had 
long  notes  attached  referring  to  each,  stating  the  points  to  be 
attended  to,  and  pointing  out  for  each  particular  case  how  the  re- 
quired sound  might  be  indicated.  I  sent  out  between  600  and  700 
of  these,  all  with  stamps  for  return,  and  I  never  heard  more  of  429, 
while  61  were  returned  blank.  I  suspect  I  must  haye  been  foond 
a  great  bore,  and  am  only  too  grateful  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  did  take  the  trouble  to  answer  me. 

Besides  all  these  I  obtained  and  continue  to  obtain  from  Mr. 
Hallam  quantities  of  'words  noted'  (wn.)  in  different  parts  of 
England,  noted  from  various  speakers,  either  unconsciously  or  con- 
sciously to  themselves.  In  the  latter  case  he  has  generally  been 
very  careful  to  ascertain  the  antecedents  of  the  speaker  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  utterance.  These  constitute 
some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  my  materials. 

The  result  is  that  I  have  a  very  large  number  of  original  doca- 
ments,  and  the  trouble  is,  as  I  have  explaiued  in  preceding  reports, 
to  know  how  to  use  them.  The  heaps  of  cs.  wl.  dt.  and  Mr. 
Hallam's  wn.,  coming  in  at  once  from  different  parts  of  England, 
without  any  regard  to  locality  or  connection,  were  very  confusing. 
Merely  to  copy  them  down  and  leave  the  work  of  comparison  to 
some  German  professor  or  student  in  the  xxth  century,  would  be 
futile.  I  pass  over  the  different  expedients  which  I  have  spoken 
of  in  preceding  reports,  and  come  at  once  to  the  method  1  hsTO 
used  in  producing  my  book  now  before  you. 

In  the  first  place  every  document  refers  to  a  given  place  in  a 
given  county.  Hence  I  established  large  envelopes  lined  with  linen 
such  as  those  on  the  table,  one  or  more  for  each  county  and  placed 
them  in  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  counties.  Into 
the  proper  county  envelope  I  placed  the  documents  belonging  to  it, 
headed  by  the  name  of  the  place  and  its  distance  in  miles  and 
direction  from  places  inserted  in  the  little  map  of  England  I  hare 
shewn  you,'  and  arranged  them  in  alphabeticsd  order  of  the  names 

1  This  was  done  thus :  Harrold  Bd.  (8  nw.  Bedford),  that  is,  Harrold  m 
Bedfordshire,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Bedford.  By  this  means  the  exact 
position  of  obscure  places,  often  not  entered  on  any  but  maps  on  a  very  large 
scale,  was  indicated  by  means  of  this  map,  in  which  one  inch  represents  aboat  fifty- 
seven  miles.  I  find  rhilip*8  penny  county  maps  extremely  convenient.  They  are 
very  cheap  and  they  can  be  scribbled  over  in  anj  way.  But  they  are  on  differs* 
scales.  Ilence  I  find  the  cheap  six-sheet  map  with  the  county  boundaries  coloured, 
originally  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
about  eleven  miles  to  the  inch,  very  useful.    I  cut  each  map  into  four  parti, 
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of  the  places.  Thus  each  document  could  be  immediately  found 
and  referred  to.  Of  course  all  papers  relating  to  the  same  place 
(and  there  were  often  many)  were  fastened  together.  The  next 
requisite  was  to  have  a  standard  of  comparison  in  the  shape  of  a 
classified  wl.  I  made  one  containing  all  the  words  in  my  former 
wl.,  all  in  my  cs.  and  dt.,  together  with  several  others  which 
seemed  useful.  This  list  contains  971  words.  It  is  arranged  in 
three  parts,  (1)  the  words  having  direct  prototypes  in  Ws.  or  Norse, 
(2)  words  not  having  such,  or  of  doubtful,  disputed,  or  other  than 
known  Romance  origin,  (3)  Romance  words.  The  first  part  is 
arranged  by  the  Ws.  or  Norse  vowel  contained,  distinguishing  whether 
long  or  short  or  whether  followed  or  not  by  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable,  that  is,  close  or  open  vowels.  Under  each  such 
vowel  are  placed  the  Ws.  or  Norse  words,  in  strict  alphabetical 
order  from  the  vowel  onwards,  followed  by  the  English  word.  A 
similar  but  necessarily  less  elaborate  classification  is  pursued  in 
lists  2  and  3.  Every  word  is  numbered.  This  I  have  had 
printed  very  openly,  so  that  for  any  particular  place  I  can  write 
upon  the  paper  the  pronunciation  of  any  word  in  the  list.  But  I 
constantly  require  words  not  in  the  list.  These  I  insert  in  a 
proper  place  with  a  for  *  after '  or  i  *  before  *  the  number  of  the 
adjacent  word.  My  intention  is  to  give  the  list  in  a  condensed 
form  at  first,  and  subsequently  to  put  only  the  pronunciations  inter- 
preted by  the  prefixed  number,  if  in  the  list,  and  otherwise  by  the 
addition  of  the  ordinary  spelling.  This  list  is  accompanied  by 
another  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  English  words,  referring 
by  a  number  to  this  list,  and  containing  also  the  inserted  words 
with  their  proper  etymologies.  This  alphabetical  list  I  have  found 
of  the  utmost  use  to  me.  Of  course  to  pick  out  the  words  in,  say, 
one  of  Mr.  Hallam's  lists  of  wn.,  or  any  other  examples  given, 
and  even  from  old  word  lists,  and  insert  them  in  proper  order  in 
the  new  form,  is  extremely  laborious,  and  I  cannot  delegate  the 
work,  for  I  know  of  no  one  who  could  interpret  the  papers,  and 
even  if  I  did,  I  find  this  work  indispensable  for  the  formation  of  a 
proper  conception  of  the  system  of  pronunciation  (pron.).  I  always 
learn  much  from  constructing  such  lists,  and  hence  do  not  grudge 
the  many  hours'  labour  which  they  cause  me. 

Having  then  already  made  a  rough  plan  of  the  English  dialect 
districts  (D),  I  know  what  to  expect  from  any  county  or  part  of 
a  county.  When  beginning  a  new  div.,  as  lately  the  E.  div.,  I 
see  what  counties  it  involves,  and  sort  out  the  corresponding 
envelopes.  Then  I  read  through  the  contents  of  each  envelope. 
This  gives  a  general  idea  of  how  the  dialect  district  will  run.  Next 
I  seize  especially  upon  any  viva  voce  (w.)  information  which  I  have 
obtained,   or  any  from  Mr.  Hallam,   Mr.   Goodchild  or  Mr.  C. 

gum  the  middle  of  each  only  on  to  sheets  of  paper,  which  protects  the  edges  and 
allows  any  two  or  more  to  be  brought  close  together,  number  them  and  mark 
their  boundaries  on  one  of  the  small  maps  of  England,  which  renders  reference 
easy.  But  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  Stauiord's  24  sheet  map  with  three 
miles  to  an  inch,  and  even  larger  maps. 
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Clongh  Eobinson,  and  I  reduce  these,  if  cs.  dt.  or  wn.,  to  the  proper 
palaeotype  (pal.)  form  as  now  used,  appending  the  necessary  not^ 
and  if  wl.  or  wn.,  to  the  systematic  form  of  my.  classified  wl.  After 
this  is  done  for  each  county,  I  commence  comparing  the  papers,  and 
on  my  county  maps  mark  the  apparent  boundaries  of  the  speech 
forms.  This  comparison  is  much  facilitated  by  the  new  classified 
wl.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  characteristic  forms  and  the 
outlines  of  each  district  are  obtained.  The  process  is  very  slow,  as 
it  is  an  extensive  induction  of  particulars,  but  it  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination,  except  in  unexplored  regions.  Incomplete  and 
insufiicient  documents  are  here  a  great  help  in  indicating  how  far 
a  system  of  speech  extends.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  pretend 
that  the  lines  drawn  on  the  map  can  be  accurate  within  half  a 
dozen  miles.  It  is  only  on  some  particular  boundaries  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  of  observations 
to  draw  a  ^arp  line  of  demarcation,  as,  for  instance*  in  those 
admirable  investigations  of  Mr.  Hallam  on  the  position  of  the 
Southern  boundary  of  the  pronunciation  of  some  as  sddm  (stiim),^  in 
itself  a  most  unexpected  and  hitherto  unnoticed  phenomenon. 

The  above  points  have  been  dwelt  on,  because  they  wiU  serve  in 
some  measure  to  explain  the  necessarily  slow  process  of  constructing 
such  an  account  of  English  dialects  and  their  purely  phonetic 
classification,  as  I  propose  to  give,  and  therefore  I  hope  will 
excuse  me,  especially  as  I  have  been  frequently  interrupted  by 
other  studies  and  private  business,  for  the  otherwise  apparentlj 
inexcusable  delay  in  getting  out  Part  Y.  I  cannot  go  to  press  witii 
any  part  till  the  whole  is  complete.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pubM 
anything  without  the  map,  and  the  construction  of  the  map  is,  ia 
any  div.,  the  last  thing  that  can  be  attempted.  The  great  alter- 
ations in  my  former  schemes  which  my  recent  investigations  hare 
made  necessary  in  the  E.  div.  warn  me  what  I  must  expect  in  the 
very  complicated  Midland  region.  But  besides  all  this,  the  work 
must  be  revised  and  systematised  as  a  whole.  The  former  parts  of 
my  E.E.P.  have  already  suffered  by  being  produced  in  sections,  and 
as  the  fifth  part  will  constitute  a  complete  treatise  by  itself,  I  am 
roost  anxious  to  make  it  self-consistent.  And  now  if  you  please 
I  will  attempt  to  shew  you  what  I  have  thus  far  accomplished. 

Pbeuiokakt  Matter. 

First  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  map.  My  preUminaiy 
matter  among  other  things  contains  an  account  of  the  3  borders 
(B.)  and  the  10  transverse  lines.  The  first  border  is  the  N.  to  S. 
B.,  which  passed  from  Edinburgh  with  a  few  sinuosities  to  the  w. 
of  Do.,  and  was  the  boundary  between  Saxon  on  the  e.  and  Celt  on 
the  w.  about  a.d.  580.  It  belongs  to  a  byegone  period,  and  hence  is 
not  marked,  but  it  is  useful  to  remember  as  explaining  to  some 

^  Sounds  in  this  report  are  given  generally  in  a  makeshift  unexplained  ottbo- 
graphy,  such  as  ordinary  writers  employ,  corrected  by  the  subsequently  pal.  letten 
between  ( ),  which  are  known  to  the  readers  of  E.E.P.  Parts  I.  to  I\. 
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extent  the  difference  between  the  character  of  our  speech  to  the  e. 
and  w.  of  that  line.  The  second  or  Welsh  B.,  the  only  one  marked 
on  the  map,  is  the  present  separation  of  English  and  Welsh,  as 
explained  in  my  paper  on  the  Delimitation  of  Welth  and  Englidh  in 
our  Transactions.  It  may  be  contiaued  to  Ireland,  to  cut  off  the  se. 
comer  of  County  "Wexford.  It  is  indicated  by  a  thick  line  to  the 
w.  of  England  and  s.  of  Wales.  The  third  or  Highland  B.  belongs 
to  Scotland.  Of  the  10  transverse  lines  which  run  across  England 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  form  important  distinctions  of  speech,  only 
three  occur  in  the  nCiap.  They  are  marked  by  small  encircled 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  at  their  extremities  on  the  sea,  and  occasionally 
during  their  length. 

Line  1  marks  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  some  as  sum 
(som,  sam)  or  even  som  (som),  n.  of  this  line  and  through  the  M. 
counties  the  sound  is  s^m  (sujm).  The  line  begins  on  the  River 
Dee,  passes  thro*  Sh.  Wo.  Wa.  Np.  Hu.  and  Cb.  to  pass  by  n.  of 
Nf .  to  the  sea.  I  had  thought  that  this  would  cut  off  the  M.  div., 
and  it  does  so  very  nearly,  but  n.  Np.  and  Rt.,  which  are  not  at  all 
M.,  lie  to  the  n.  of  it.     I  call  this  the  n.  sum  line. 

Line  2  marks  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  pronunciation  of 
some  as  s66m  (suim).  Lines  1  and  2  coincide  as  far  as  the  se.  comer 
of  Sh.  Then  line  2  sweeps  s.  by  the  Malvem  Hills,  and  afterwards, 
marked  by  a  broken  line,  passes  through  s.  Gl.  and  n.  Wl.,  and 
through  n.  Ox.,  cutting  off  the  nw.  part  of  Bu.  and  joining  line  1 
again  about  Thrapston  Np.  This  union  of  the  two  lines  continues 
but  a  little  way,  and  line  2  goes  s.  again  thro'  n.  Hu.  and  n.  Cb.  to 
Nf.,  and  in  Nf.  cuts  off  a  very  extensive  region  to  the  nw.  All 
the  border  towns  on  each  side  of  the  line  have  been  visited  and 
examined  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and  the  line  was  drawn  by  me  from  his 
observations.  Between  lines  1  and  2  there  is  a  mixed  region  in 
which  not  only  sum^  s66m  (som,  suim)  are  heard,  but  also  various 
mixtures  of  them  and  not  unfrequently  som  (som).  Hence  I  call 
line  2  the  s.  s66m  line,  and  the  intermediate  district  I  term  the 
mixed  som  region. 

This  incursion  of  66  (wj)  on  the  land  of  H.  (o),  as  it  appears,  is 
really  the  contrary.  The  whole  country  s.  of  the  s.  s66m  line  2, 
once  said  s66m  (st*m)  or  (sMim) — of  the  difference  of  these  two 
sounds  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  in  my  next  report, 
which  will  begin  with  the  M. — and  it  is  really  the  part  s.  of  line  2 
which  has  changed,  by  a  process  perhaps  similar  to  that  now  heard 
in  the  mixed  som  region.  To  this  change,  which  has  extended  so 
widely,  and  which  we  meet  again  in  L.,  no  exact  date  can  be 
assigned,  but  it  probably  did  not  begin  before  the  xvth  century. 
The  present  prevalence  of  deep  H,  (a)  in  place  of  fine  ii  (o)  to  the 
B.  of  line  2  may  be  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  passing  from 
6  {Oy  o)  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  transition. 

One  important  consequence  for  our  investigation  is  that  the 
change  of  sum  to  s66m  (a)  to  (wi)  does  not  affect  the  dialect,  and 
can  be  at  most  considered  as  a  local  variety.  At  first  I  had  been 
led  to  consider  the  change  sum  to  s66m  as  a  marked  difference  of 
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dialect.     The  discovery  of  the  som  region  has  entirely  changed  my 
opinion,  and  got  over  an  immense  difficulty  in  Np. 

Line  3,  which  I  term  the  reverted  ur  (ib)  line,  is  the  w.  n.  and  e. 
limit  of  the  regalar  8.  mode  of  producing  the  r  by  reverting  the 
tongue  so  that  its  tip  points  to  the  throat  and  the  underpart  comes 
opposite  to  the  palate.  This  makes  the  central  upper  part  of  the 
tongue  concave  instead  of  convex  to  the  palate,  and  the  effect  is 
very  remarkable.  A  milder  form,  which  Mr.  Goodchild  advocates, 
is  produced  by  simply  retracting  the  tongue  (arj  and  the  r  of  Mr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Sweet,  my  point-rise  (r^),  is  only  a  still  further  degra- 
dation of  the  same,  and  not  I  thixik  of  the  convex  (r).  Line  3 
commences  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  passes  by  Gl.  and  He.  to  line  1, 
which  it  follows  to  about  Byfield  Np.  (7  sw.  Daventry)  and  then 
runs  fl.  to  the  border  of  Ox.,  which  (very  nearly  at  least)  it  follows 
to  the  Thames.  It  then  runs  along  that  river  to  the  sea.  The 
reverted  ur  line  forms  the  n.  boundary  of  the  S.  div.,  the  whole 
of  which  uses  it  in  ordinary  speech. 

Southern  Division. 

The  three  divisions  are  now  easily  delimited,  the  S.  contains  D. 
1  to  12,  the  W.  contains  D.  13  and  14,  and  the  E.  contains  D.  15 
to  19.  There  are  three  outlying  districts  in  the  S.,  D.  1  in  teland, 
D.  2  and  3  in  Wales.  The  first  is  retained  because  of  its  interest 
as  the  oldest  English  colony  which  maintained  itself  as  English 
among  a  Celtic  neighbourhood,  and  has  only  disappeared  by  fusion 
with  the  much  more  recent  English  which  afterwards  surrounded 
it.  In  my  first  report  I  dwelled  so  much  on  this  D.  that  I  now 
pass  it  over.  D.  2  and  3  are  English  colonies  of  about  the  same 
date  and  were  considered  in  my  Delimitation  of  Jingli^h  and  Wekky 
and  I  also  adverted  last  May  to  the  double  use  of  (sum  sam)  in  D.2 
in  sw.  Pm.  at  the  present  day.  This  could  not  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  a  M.  encroachment,  and  the  (sum)  must  therefore  he  a 
survival.  For  D.  1  in  se.  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  my  only  authorities 
are  contained  in  Rev.  W.  Barnes's  book  on  the  Dialect  of  Fwrth  end 
Bargy,  For  D.  2  in  sw.  Pm.  I  am  able  to  give  a  dt.  written  by 
Eev.  Joseph  Tombs,  Rector  of  Burton  (3  n.  Pembroke),  and  another 
written  in  his  phonetic  spelling  by  Mr.  W.  Spurrell,  of  Carmarthen, 
from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Thomas,  formerly  of  Castlemartin  (6  wsw. 
Pembroke),  as  checked  by  Archdeacon  Edmondes  of  Warren,  close 
to  Castlemartin,  and  I  add  a  wl.  collected  from  several  sources. 
For  D.  3  in  the  peninsula  of  Gowerland  Gm.,  I  am  principally 
indebted  to  Rev.  J.  D.  Davies,  Rector  of  Llanmadock,  in  that 
peninsula. 

The  rest  of  the  S.  div.  D.  4  to  12,  with  the  exception  of  Sc,  is 
on  the  mainland.  The  typical  form  of  S.  English  is  to  be  found  in 
D.  4,  which  I  call  wMS.  or  western  Mid  Southern.  The  way  that 
I  treat  any  such  district  is  as  follows.  First  I  give  the  Bounderit* 
in  words  as  accurately  as  the  case  admits,  shewing  the  nearest 
towns  and  distance  from  them,  so  that  the  line  could  be  traced  on 
any  map  of  England.    Here  the  drawing  on  the  present  little  napi 
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which  will  when  complete  form  part  of  my  book,  must  suffice. 
Then  I  describe  the  Area,  in  this  case  all  Wl.  and  Do. ;  most  of 
8m.  and  Gl.,  the  extreme  se.  of  Dv.  with  small  parts  of  w.Be. 
w.Ha.  and  w.Ox.     Next  I  give  my  Authorities,     This  I  do  by 
naming  alphabetically  according  to  the  counties  concerned,  also  put 
alphabetically,  the  names  of  all  the  places  from  which  I  have  re- 
ceived information,  distinguishing  by  *  those  from  which  I  have 
personally  obtained  vv.  accounts,  by  f  those  from  which  I  have 
received  information  by  Mr.  Hallam  always  in  pal.,  by  %  the  same 
from  Mr.  Goodchild  also  in  pal.,  by  ||  the  same  in  some  systematic 
orthography,  such  as  glossic  (used  by  Mrs.  Parker,  and  Mr.  C.  Clough 
Kobinson),  or  one  invented  for  the  occasion  but  explained,  and  by  ^ 
those  which  give  no  clue  to  their  spelling  beyond  a  presumed 
ability  to  read  the  usual  orthography  and  *  the  light  of  nature,' 
unfortunately  the  great  majority.     Only  the  names  of  the  places 
are  given,  because  in  the  preliminary  matter  there  will  be  a  list  of 
all  these  places  for  each  county  alphabetically  arranged,  preceded 
by  the  number  of  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  followed  by  its 
distance  and  direction  from  a  place  in  the  eounty  marked  in  the 
small  dialect  map,  the  name  of  the  person  furnishing  the  informa- 
tion, its  nature  and  other  particulars.     Sometimes  I  have  several 
documents  of  different  kinds  about  the  same  place,  from  the  same 
or  different  people.     All  this  i»  duly  entered.     These   *  County 
Lists,'  as  I  call  them,  are  written  up  in  slips  as  the  information 
comes  in.     There  will  also  be  an  alphabetical  list  of  informants 
referring  to  the  place  and  county.     Two  reasons  have  induced  me 
to  be  thus  particular  in  indicating  the  source  of  my  information. 
First  I  wished  to  acknowledge  thankfully  the  trouble  that  has  been 
taken  by  my  informants  to  give  me  what  help  they  could,  and 
also  to  shew  their  qualifications  for  the  purpose.     Secondly,  as  by 
circumstances  I  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  others  who  may 
have,  and  most  probably,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience, 
in  many  instances,  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  actusdly  have 
appreciated  the  sounds  incorrectly,  I  wished  for  my  own  sake  to 
point  out  on  whose  information  I  relied.     The  lists  are  rather 
lengthy,  but  that  was  inevitable.    Next  I  give  succinctly  the 
Ckaraeteristics  of  the  district  by  which  the  genus  of  the  dialect  is 
recognised.     For  instance,  for  D.  4,  I  enter  on  the  question  of 
initial  (v,  z)  for  ordinary  (f,  s),  giving  important  lists  from  Dan 
Michel  of  Canterbury  1440,  Mr.    Elworthy  as  contained  in  his 
paper  on  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset  (my  D.  10),  Rev.  A.  Law  for 
WL,  and  Rev.  W.  Barnes  for  Do.,  so  that  a  complete  conspectus  of 
the  usage  is  obtained,  and  we  become  convinced  that  (v,  z)  initial 
derived  from  Ws.,  and  (f,  s)  initial  from  Norman  words.     After- 
wards I  turn  to  reverted  (e)  and  its  influence  on  following  t,  d,  »,  /, 
converting  them  to  reverted  (t,  i),  n,  l),  and  consider  the  probabili- 
ties of  these  having  been  the  original  Ws.  sounds,  accounting  for 
the  peculiar  English  <  coronal '  (t,  d,  n,  1)  as  distinguished  from  the 
continental  (^t,  d,  ^n,  J).     Then  I  take  Ws.  A-  in  open  syllables, 
which  in  the  n.  parts  is  eea  ((b),  sinking  in  Gl.  to  m  (ii),  and  is  in 
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the  8.  parts  aia  (6«).  Next  I  find  that  Ws.  A'  was  normally  ooak 
(ua)  and  has  become  ooa,  ohaf  oh  (ub,  69,  00).  The  treatment  of 
Ws.  ^G  and  EG  as  normally  {ii)  with  their  local  varieties  is 
very  important.  The  treatment  of  the  correlated  Ws.  I'  and  XT'  as 
uy,  uw  (jafij  2fu)  or  (go't,  &)'u)  is  dwelled  upon.  Finally  I  give  the 
grammatical  constructions  '  I  be  a  going,  I  do  go,  I  have  adone,' 
and  the  use  of  indistinct  -en  {-m)  for  him,  a  well-known  remnant 
of  Ws.  ace.  hine,  and  of  the  local  tUeh  (at^)  for  the  pronoun  I. 

This  is  by  way  of  introduction.  I  now  go  into  particulars  and 
take  the  six  various  forms  observed. 

I.,  the  typical  Wl.  form  in  "Wl. — In  this  I  give  first  the  cs,  as 
dictated  to  me  by  Rev.  A.  Law,  now  Kector  of  Dauntsey  Wl.,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  greatly  indebted,  with  a  classified  wl.  con- 
taining all  the  words  of  that  cs.  Kext  comes  Akerman's  fable 
of  the  Hornet  and  the  Beetle  as  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Gk>odchild  from 
the  dictation  of  his  stepmother,  a  native  of  Chippenham,  with 
numerous  notes,  followed  by  a  complete  wl.  also  pal.  by  the  same 
from  the  same.  And  finally  a  specimen  and  wL  dictated  to  me  in 
1879  by  Dfiss  Louisa  H.  Johnson,  daughter  of  the  then  Yicar 
of  Tilshead  (8  sse.  Devizes),  who  was  a  native  and  had  resided 
there  all  her  life,  about  40  years.  I  am  much  indebted  to  many 
daughters  of  clergymen.  The  above  examples  give  every  possible 
information  respecting  this  typical  form. 

II. — The  Gl.  form  is  illustrated  by  comparing  three  cs.,  (1)  a 
w.  from  the  Vale  and  Town  of  Gloucester  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  who 
had  known  the  dialect  50  years ;  (2)  a  cs.  from  Tetbury  written  ia 
her  own  spelling  by  Miss  Frampton,  daughter  of  the  late  Vicar, 
who  answered  me  such  numerous  questions  that  I  was  able  to 
palaeot3rpe  it ;  and  (3)  a  w.  cs.  from  Coleford,  Forest  of  Dean,  givoi 
me  in  two  visits  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Trotter,  native  of  Newnham  (9  sw. 
Gloucester),  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  I  have  obtained. 

III. — The  e.  He.  form  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  three  cs., 
one  written  by  Rev.  C.  Y.  Potts  and  dictated  to  me  by  Mr.  Gregg, 
Solicitor,  of  Ledbury  ;  another  phonotypically  written  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Jones  of  Hereford  &om  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Ballard  of  Leighton  Court,  Bromyard  (13  ne.  Hereford);  and  the 
third  written  for  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Ford 
Piper  of  Blackway,  Eggleton,  giving  the  pronunciation  by  a  series 
of  rhymes.     The  last  two  were  reduced  to  palaeotype  by  myself. 

IV. — The  important  Do.  form  is  illustrated  (1)  by  aw.  dt.  from 
Mrs.  Clay-Kerr-Seymour  of  Hanford  Hall  (4  nw.  Blandford),  a 
lady  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  dialect,  who  also  obligingly 
went  over  a  wl.  yfiih  me ;  (2)  by  a  comparison  between  a  cs.  for 
Cranboume  (12  ene.  Blandford)  written  by  Mr.  Clarke,  a  national 
schoolmaster,  and  read  to  me  by  Major-General  Michel ;  and  a  cs. 
written  for  me  in  systematic  spelling  by  the  veteran  Do.  poet  and 
philologist.  Rev.  William  Barnes,  of  Winterbome  Came. 

V. — The  important  Land  of  Utch,  the  only  part  of  the  s.  of 
England  where  the  old  ieh  for  I  still  lingers  in  the  forms  utcky 
utehee  (at^,  atjii-),  which  occupies  the  angular  space  between  the 
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two  railways  that  converge  at  Yeovil,  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  from 
Mr.  George  Mitchell,  a  native  of  Montacute,  and  illiterate  till  23, 
but  afterwards  a  Kensington  Vestryman,  and  his  former  secretary 
Mr.  Price,  a  Yeovil  man,  but  resident  at  Montacute  from  his  tenth 
year. 

VI. — The  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  Pulman's  Axe-Yarty  D.,  or  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  rivers  Axe  and  Yarty,  which  in  fact  represents 
general  Sm.,  is  illustrated  by  a  wl.  dictated  to  me  by  himself,  and 
a  cs.  and  dt.  written  by  him,  but  pal.  by  me  from  his  indications, 
and  other  documents. 

This  D.  4  has  been  thus  fully  illustrated  because  of  its  typical 
character.  It  has  not  been  broken  into  subdistricts  because  the 
differences  are  very  minut«,  and  no  lines  of  demarcation  could  be 
drawn,  so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  give  illustrations  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  extensive  district. 

In  D.  5,  or  eMS.,  that  is,  eastern  Mid  Southern,  there  is  a 
decided  falling  oft  of  dialect,  the  reverted  ur  (e)  remains  distinct, 
but  the  initial  (z,  v)  for  (s,  f)  die  oft  eastward.  The  line  of  separa- 
tion between  this  and  the  last  is  consequently  indistinct,  and  is 
rather  arbitrarily  drawn  from  deficiency  of  information.  This  D. 
comprises  a  small  portion  of  Ox:,  most  of  Be.  and  Ha.,  all  of  Wi., 
and  8.  Sr.  with  w.  Ss. 

I. — The  w.  Ox.  form  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  originally  written  by 
Mrs.  Angelina  Parker,  and  pal.  by  Mr.  Hallam  partly  from  her 
dictation,  and  afterwards  from  information  gained  on  a  visit  to  Ox., 
and  by  a  wl.  drawn  up  from  his  notes  of  the  pron.  of  Mr.  Brain  of 
DuckUngton,  a  native  aged  81.  Witney  (9  wnw.  Oxford)  is  in  the 
mixed  som  region,  Ducklington  (2  sse.  Witney)  is  in  the  pure  sum 
region. 

II. — ^The  Be.  form  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  written  in  glossic  from 
dictation  by  Mrs.  A.  Parker,  whose  glossic,  as  tested  during  per- 
sonal interviews  by  Mr.  Hallam,  was  found  to  be  very  good,  by 
a  wl.  from  Wantage,  and  by  part  of  a  cs.  for  Hampstead  Norris, 
pal.  from  dictation  of  W.  B.  Banting,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Kew- 
bury  District  Field  Club,  by  Prince  L.-L,  Bonaparte. 

III. — The  Ha.  and  Wi.  forms  are  illustrated  chiefly  by  a  cs. 
dictated  to  me  in  1876  by  Mr.  Percival  Leigh,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  was  transplanted  to  Winchester  when  one  month  old  and  has 
known  the  dialect  all  his  life,  but  it  gives  apparently  rather  a 
refined  form.  I  have  also  a  wl.  for  Shorwell  (6  sw.  Newport  Wi.) 
drawn  up  from  indications  furnished  by  Mr.  Titmouse,  national 
schoomaster. 

IV. — The  8.  Sr.  and  w.  Ss.  forms  are  illustrated  by  a  wl.  chiefly 
pal.  by  me  £rom  dictation  of  students  at  the  Whiteland's  Training 
College,  Chelsea,  from  Ockley  (8  sw.  Beigate)  and  Stoke  (In. 
Ghiildford).  I  may  mention  that  through  the  interest  taken  in  my 
investigations  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Faunthorpe,  Principal  of  Whiteland*s, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  take  down  specimens  vv.  from  many  of  the 
students  and  teachers  at  the  College,  generally  natives,  or  at  least 
pupil  teachers  for  some  years  in  the  schools  of  the  places  illustrated. 
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and  that  the  information  thus  ohtained  has  been  of  the  greatest 
Bervice  to  me,  in  coyering  ground  where  I  had  long  despaired  of 
getting  anything  on  which  I  could  depend.  To  the  above  words 
from  Ockley  and  Stoke  I  have  been  able  to  add  others  from  Chari- 
wood  (6  88W.  Keigate),  Wisborough  (8  aw.  Horsham),  and  the 
Weald  of  Ss.  generally. 

This  concludes  my  examination  of  the  great  M.S.  form  of  speech, 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  literary  Ws.  language  in  which  Alfred 
wrote  and  with  which  I  compare  all  other  forms  of  English.  It  is, 
you  will  have  seen,  very  di^erent  indeed  from  our  rec.  sp.,  which 
therefore  must  have  come  to  us  from  another  quarter. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  transitional  kind  of  speech  which  forms  the 
border  as  it  were  between  S.  and  M.  on  the  one  hand  and  S.  and  E. 
on  the  other.  This  splits  into  three  distinct  parts,  although  the 
lines  of  separation  between  them  are  not  well  marked. 

D.  6  or  nBS.,  that  is,  northern  Border  Southern,  contains 
extreme  n.  Gl.,  the  s.  half  of  Wo.,  the  extreme  s.  Wa.,  extreme 
n.  Ox.,  and  sw.  Kp.  In  this  complicated  region,  which  has  given 
me  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  I  find  it  best  to  distinguish  three 
varieties. 

I. — The  Worcester  variety  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hallam's 
unwearied  work  at  Abberley,  Great  Witley,  Bewdley,  Bengeworth, 
Eldersfield,  Ebrington,  Saleway,  and  Worcester.  At  Bewdley  he 
interviewed  an  old  woman  of  95,  and  at  Eldersfield  another  old 
woman  of  79.    These  aged  persons  are  very  important  to  my  work. 

From  Worcester  Mr.  Hallam  was  able  to  give  me  a  dt.  from  the 
dictation  of  a  native. 

II. — The  s.  Wa.  variety.  Here  I  have  not  had  fully  satisfectory 
information,  although  Mr.  Hallam  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  for 
my  documents  from  Butler's  Marston  (12  s.  Warwick)  and  Tysoe 
(11  se.  8tratford-on-Avon),  although  good  of  their  kind,  had  to  be 
pal.  from  indications.  I  have  some  hopes  that  Mr.  Hallam  will  be 
able  to  get  to  this  neighbourhood  hereafter. 

III. — The  Banbury  variety.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  cs.  written 
in  1876  by  Thomas  Beesley,  Esq.,  J.P.,  native,  and  pal.  by  me 
from  his  indications  and  Mr.  Hallam's  notes  of  a  visit.  I  have  also 
a  dt.  from  a  Whiteland*s  student,  native  of  Shennington  (6i  w. 
Banbury),  and  I  am  able  to  give  a  wl.  from  Shennington  obtained 
by  Mr.  Hallam  in  1875  from  a  London  policeman,  whom  the 
Whiteland's  student  knew,  and  whose  pron.  she  confirmed.  I  hare 
also  a  long  list  of  words  by  the  uncle  of  Mr.  Beesley  before  men- 
tioned, which  I  have  pal.  to  the  best  of  my  power  by  help  of  Mr. 
Beesley  himself. 

This  D.  6  shews  a  falling  off  of  S.  characters,  but  still  sufficient 
remain  to  make  its  connection  with  the  S.  and  separation  from  H. 
quite  clear.  Eor  example,  the  reverted  ur  (b)  generally  remains. 
This  is  quite  gone  in  the  M.  div. 

D.  7  or  mBS.,  that  is,  mid  Border  Southern,  contains  most  of 
0^.  with  a  very  small  portion  of  Be.  It  is  entirely  a  region 
of  transition  from  S.  to  E.     The  dial,  forms  are  always  uncertain, 
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and  become  practically  lost  towards  the  s.  part.  For  my  know- 
ledge of  this  region  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Angelina  Parker,  a 
native  of  Handborough  (8  nw.  Oxford),  author  of  the  Ox.  Glossary 
and  Supplement,  who  bestowed  great  pains  upon  it,  acquiring 
glossic  on  purpose.  From  her  I  give  a  cs.  and  dt.  with  notes,  a 
variety  of  phrases  and  a  wl.  The  Handborough  information  was 
also  checked  by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  on  visiting  Oxford  was  most 
kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Parker,  and  afforded  every  facility  of 
verifying  her  information. 

D.  8  or  sBS.,  that  is,  south  Border  Southern,  contains  extreme 
se.  Be.,  m.  Sr.  and  extreme  nw.  Ke.,  embracing  London  and  its 
suburbs  s.  of  the  Thames.  It  is  the  graveyard  of  the  S.  dialect. 
I  give  all  the  indications  I  could  obtain,  but  they  are  very 
slight,  sufficient  however  to  let  us  write  on  the  tombstone, 
*'  Here  lies  what  once  was  the  Southern  dialect."  Large  towns 
are  pesthouses  for  dialect.  People  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  continusdly  change  their  domicile.  Education  is 
rampant.  The  artificial  speech  of  literature  is  the  only  one  not 
ridiculed.  Still  in  country  places  some  traces  may  be  found 
of  Southemisms,  if  only  in  such  a  phrase  as  /  he.  At  War- 
grave  Be.  (6  ne.  Reading)  T.  F.  Maitland,  Esq.,  was  able  to  give 
me  some  decided  Southemisms  w.  I  got  others  in  writing  &om 
Mrs.  Godfrey  at  Hurley  close  by,  and  from  the  late  Be  v.  B.  A. 
Cannon  of  Hurst  (4  e.  Beading).  Ghobham,  Ghertsey,  Leather- 
head,  Groydon,  yielded  practically  a  negative  result.  Of  course  I 
did  not  attempt  the  wilderness  of  the  town  itself. 

D.  9,  on  the  contrary,  or  ES.  (that  is,  East  Southern)  containing 
Ke.  and  e.  Sr.  is  distinctly  a  S.  dialect,  and  very  well  marked  off 
firom  D.  5  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adur  in  Ss.  to 
the  extreme  nw.  of  Ke.  It  is  in  the  first  place  a  further  degrada- 
tion of  D.  5,  initial  (z,  v)  having  been  quite  superseded  by  (s,  f). 
The  reverted  ur  (b)  remains  quite  distinctly.  But  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  district  is  the  use  of  (d)  in  place  of  initial  th  (dh) 
in  this  th&t  the  there  theii  thein  them  then  these  those  they. 
As  ^Aan  then  thee  thy  thine  Mough  thns,  are  not  heard  in  the 
dialect,  we  can  say  nothing  about  them.  Mr.  Parish  in  his  glossary 
indeed  asserts  that  **  the  th  is  invariably  d,**  but  this  is  not  borne 
out  by  my  inquiries.  Medial  d  is  heard  in  farming  and  fur^Aer,  as 
elsewhere,  and  perhaps  ano^Aer.  Final  th  becomes  d  before  a 
vowel  in  smooth  it,  wid  it,  and  a^in  a^ut,  for  within  without.  But 
this  nigger-like  d-ing  of  our  language  is  quite  recent.  Dan  Michel 
1340  knows  nothing  of  it.  In  Lewis's  Isle  of  Tenet  1736  it  is 
mentioned  as  universal  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  whence  it  has  entirely 
disappeared,  thanks  to  Margate,  Bamsgate,  and  Broadstairs.  Another 
peculiarity  has  also  developed  itself,  namely  (w)  for  (v),  which  un- 
certainly extends  to  e.  Ss.,  but  is  rampant  on  the  e.  coast  of  England 
as  far  as  the  n.  of  Nf .     Three  forms  are  distinguished. 

I.  e.  Ss.,  illustrated  by  a  wl.  firom  Miss  Anna  M.  Darby  of 
Markly'  (15  n.  Eastbourne),  and  another  from  Bev.  W.  D.  Parish 
of  Selmeston  (8  nw.  Eastbourne),  with  w.  wl.  from  Whiteland's 
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students  from  Guckfield  (12  n.  Brighton)  and  Eastbourne,  to  which 
are  added  words  from  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish's  Glossary,  Miss  Darby, 
and  Miss  B.  C.  Curtis  of  Leasam  (In.  Bye). 

II.  m.  Ke.  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  a  cs.  drawn  up  by  Re?. 
Henry  B.  Berin,  then  of  Biddenden  (10  wsw.  Ashford),  and  pal. 
by  me  from  dictation  of  Herbert  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  £sq.,  of 
Provender,  Faversham  (9  wnw.  Canterbury),  who  also  dictated 
to  me  a  considerable  wl. 

III.  For  the  e.  Ke.  form  I  am  indebted  (1)  to  Rev.  F.  W.  Ra^, 
then  vicar  of  Wingham  (6  e.  Canterbury),  now  of  Marsworth  Bu. 
near  Tring,  who  gave  me  a  good  wl.  for  the  highlands  of  Ke.,  and 
(2)  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Stead,  head  master  of  the  Folkestone  Grammar 
School,  who,  writing  Glossic  well,  gave  me  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Folkestone  fishermen,  which  is  rendered  in  many  respects  very 
remarkable  by  the  absence  of  (d)  for  (dh),  the  presence  of  an 
occasional  French  u  (y),  which  may  be  only  approximative,  in 
school,  sure,  to  do,  look,  the  use  of  (w)  for  (v),  but  not  conversely, 
oy  (A't)  for  I,  broad  i  (di)  in  n^me,  and  other  points. 

This  is  the  extreme  e.  development  of  the  S.  dialects.  We  now 
go  w.,  where  a  new  element  meets  us,  the  influence  of  a  Celtic 
population  upon  an  imported  "Ws.  speech. 

D.  10  or  nWS.,  that  is,  northern  West  Southern,  is  in  w.  Sm., 
of  which  you  have  heard  so  much  from  Mr.  El  worthy,  and  will 
hear  more,  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  remarks,  except  to  say 
that  it  is  illustrated  by  a  wl.  cs.  and  other  specimens,  all  revised 
from  Mr.  Elworthy's  dictation. 

D.  11  or  sWS.,  that  is,  southern  West  Southern,  takes  in  Dv. 
and  e.  Co.  as  far  as  a  line  drawn,  with  great  difSculty  and  after 
much  inquiry,  from  indications  furnished  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Hodge, 
then  curate  of  St.  Gluvias,  Penryn,  Co.  (1  nw.  Falmouth),  now 
vicar  of  Manaccan  (6  s.  Falmouth)— from  Falmouth  to  Truro  and 
then  e.  of  Perran  Zabulo  to  the  sea  on  the  n.  coast  of  Co.  The 
character  of  speech  is  the  same  throughout  this  region,  though  it 
becomes  worn  out  more  and  more  as  it  approaches  the  w.  border. 
Its  main  features  are  first  a  sound  which  approaches  very  nearly  to 
French  u  (yj),  just  as  we  found  in  the  fishermen's  speech  at  Folke- 
stone Ke.,  and  shall  find  again  in  Nf.,  replacing  llie  Ws.  C,  and 
secondly  a  very  remarkable  diphthong  replacing  Ws.  U',  which 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  analyses  as  French  oeu  in  coeuTy  followed  hy 
French  u  (oe'y),  and  Messrs.  Baird  (Nathan  Hogg)  and  Shelly  (of 
Plymouth)  agree  with  him.  My  own  careful  observations  on  native 
speakers  lead  me  rather  to  Fnglish  u  in  cut  followed  by  the  same 
imitation  of  the  French  u  already  mentioned.  For  the  first  element 
the  lips  are  wide  open,  and  then  they  suddenly  dart  forward,  being 
greatly  projected  to  form  the  second  element,  pal.  (a)'yi*)»  ^®  ^^''^^ 
falling  on  the  first  element.  But  in  the  word  too  there  is  a  change 
of  stress  to  the  second  element,  and  the  pitch  rises  upon  it  greatly. 
Thus  in  now  too^  we  have  diphthongs  of  the  same  elements,  but  of 
totally  different  character ;  now  has  stress  on  the  first  element  and 
a  fallmg  pitch  on  the  second;  too  has  a  low  pitch  without  stress 
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on  the  first  element,  and  then  a  high  pitch  with  stress  on  the  second 
element.     I  experimented  on  these  sounds  repeatedly  with  natives. 

In  n.  Dv.  I  got  a  capital  w.  cs.  from  a  servant  of  Rev.  J.  P. 
Fannthorpe,  fresh  from  Iddesleigh  (16  s.  Barnstaple),  and  a  dt. 
from  the  dictation  of  J.  Ahhot  Jarman,  Esq.,  a  native,  who  also 
gave  me  a  large  nnmher  of  words  which  I  have  incorporated  with 
the  words  extracted  from  Iddesleigh  in  one  wl. 

From  s.  Dv.  I  have  a  cs.  together  with  a  wl.  hoth  relating  to 
Dartmoor  n.  of  a  line  from  Plymouth  to  Kingshridge  (23  ese.  Ply- 
mouth), from  Mr.  J.  Shelly,  a  native  of  Nf.,  who  has  resided  30 
years  in  Plymouth,  and  especially  husied  himself  with  the  dialect. 
He  was  one  of  my  earliest  dialectal  correspondents,  mentioned  in 
that  list  on  p.  277  of  my  E.E.P.  already  alluded  to,  and  I  am 
indehted  to  him  for  much  assistance  during  all  that  time,  up  to  last 
winter  even.  He  himself  identifies  the  Nf.  with  the  Dv.  so  called 
French  u. 

From  Devonport  I  give  a  w.  dt.  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  Tenny,  a 
native,  and  just  over  the  county  border  a  w.  specimen  by  Mr.  J. 
B.  Eundell,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
also  a  native  of  Devonport,  representing  Millbrook  Co.  (2  sw. 
Plymouth),  where  he  lived  when  young.  Mr.  Bundell  states  that 
he  found  the  dialect  at  Padstow  quite  similar.  From  Go.  I  give 
another  w.  specimen  for  Camelford  (14  w.  Launceston)  obtained 
from  a  native  Whiteland's  student,  but  the  dialect  was  evidently 
wearing  out  both  as  regards  Ws.  0'  and  XJ'.  I  add  two  other  Co. 
dt.  written  very  carefully  by  national  schoolmasters  at  Cardyn'ham, 
and  St.  Columb  Major,  but  I  cannot  be  quite  sure  of  the  interpre- 
tation I  have  put  on  them.  This  finishes  the  S.  div.  proper,  on  the 
w.  the  dialect  having  fully  died  out. 

D.  12  or  wWS.,  that  is,  western  West  Southern,  including  w. 
Co.  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  I  include  in  the  S.  div.  for  geographical 
reasons.  But  neither  of  them  have  a  dialect  proper.  Out  of  Sc.  it 
has  been  thoroughly  expelled  by  education.  In  w;  Co.  the  speech 
is  rather  nondescript,  and  its  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  is 
amusing  from  its  great  variety  in  different  places,  from  the  odd 
words  employed,  and  from  a  remnant  of  the  Celtic  which  was  still 
spoken  200  years  ago.  How  the  change  occurred  I  have  not 
learned,  but  it  could  hardly  have  come  from  the  e.,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  Dv.  phraseology,  proDunciation,  or  intonation. 
I  give  an  example  of  it  written  for  me  by  Mr.  Rawlings  of  Hayle, 
and  pal.  from  his  dictation  in  1876,  representing  Marazion  speech. 
A  long  visit  to  w.  Co.  and  a  separate  study  of  each  individual 
place  would  be  necessary  to  give  any  proper  account  of  its  pronun- 
ciation, and  for  the  purposes  of  my  investigation  such  trouble 
would  be  useless,  because  the  speech  is  certainly  a  modem  mixture, 
and  not  one  of  those  hereditary  forms  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Westebn  Division. 

The  W.  div.  borders  on  Wales,  indeed  encroaches  on  it,  and  the 
whole  div,  was  once  Celtic,  though  the  e.  side  has  been  so  long 
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English  that  it  has  acquired  a  right  to  be  considered  dialectal.  The 
w.  side,  which  is  a  much  more  recent  acquisition  trom  Wales,  is 
harely  dialectal,  it  is  rather  book  English  with  a  peculiar  intonation 
very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  a  few  Welshisms  of  phrase  and  Tocabn- 
lary.  I  have  attempted  generally  only  the  e.  or  older  English  side, 
but  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  run  a  line  between  e.  and  w.  I 
include  the  latter  in  the  W.  div.  as  I  did  w.  Co.  in  the  S.  The 
boundaries  are  the  Welsh  border  to  the  w.  and  part  of  the  n.  9um 
and  reverted  ur  lines  on  the  e.  It  separates  into  two  distinct  parts, 
though  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  which 
must  run  by  or  near  the  n.  border  of  Rd.  right  across  to  Bewdlej 
Wo.  (3  wsw.  Kidderminster). 

D.  13  or  SW.,  that  is,  South  Western,  contains  the  e.  of  Mo., 
most  of  He.  and  Bd.^  the  e.  of  Br.  and  a  narrow  slip  ol  the  s.  of 
Sh.  The  groundwork  is  S.  English,  with  all  its  peculiarities  much 
impaired.  The  diphthongal  forms  for  Ws.  I',  U',  or  tiy,  ow  (aV,  b'u) 
are  mild  and  practically  literary  English.  A  few  words,  as  uth 
(oth)  for  with,  and  frum  (from)  for  ripe,  forward,  are  striking.  I 
am  indebted  to  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  chiefly  for  collecting  speci- 
mens of  this  district  from  Docklow,  Hereford,  Lower  Bach  Parin, 
and  Weobley  in  He.,  and  Llanover  in  Mo.  Mr.  Hallam  also  visited 
Lower  Bach  Farm  and  brought  me  valuable  information  which  gave 
me  more  confidence  in  interpreting  the  other  examples.  My  iUns- 
trations  are  (1)  a  dt.  obtained  by  Mr.  Hallam  from  the  sons  of 
Mrs.  Burgiss  of  Lower  Bach  Farm  (3^  ene.  Leominster),  (2)  some 
examples  carefully  written  by  Mr.  Woodhouse  of  Docklow  (5  ese. 
Leominster  and  only  2  m.  from  the  last  place),  (3)  a  wl.  including 
words  obtained  by  Mr.  Hallam  from  Lower  Bach  Farm,  Hereford, 
Leominster  and  Ludlow  with  the  distinctive  words  given  by  Mr. 
Woodhouse ;  (4)  an  account  of  the  four  peculiar  fractures  and 
diphthongs  used  in  e.  Br.  given  me  by  Mr.  Stead,  now  of  Folke- 
stone, but  formerly  a  teacher  in  Christ's  Coll.  Br.,  in  such  words 
as  i.  kme,  ii.  toe,  and  the  diphthongs  for  iii.  time,  iv.  dotra,  with 
analysis  and  list  of  words ;  they  are  only  peculiarly  shorten^  and 
as  it  were  clipped  forms  of  the  common  S.  representatives  of  simihir 
words.  I  also  give  an  account  (5)  of  Mr.  Spurrell's  Cm.  English, 
which  is  not  dialectal,  and  (6)  of  the  specimen  which  Lady  Llanover, 
at  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte's  request,  read  to  me,  and  which  probahly 
resembles  the  Rd.  as  much  as  the  ne.  Mo.  English. 

D.  14  or  NW.,  that  is,  North  Western,  contains  the  greater  part 
of  Sh.  and  a  small  portion  of  Mg.  This  is  the  dialect  which  Hiss 
Georgina  F.  Jackson  has  made  her  own  and  given  such  an  admirable 
account  of  in  her  Shropihire  Word  Book,  to  which  is  prefixed  Mr. 
Hallam's  elaborate  account  of  the  pronunciation  in  complete  glossic, 
made  under  her  immediate  superintendence  and  from  her  dictation. 
The  speech  is  a  curious  mixture  of  S.  and  M.  forms.  The  former 
is  shewn  by  the  use  of  the  ahy  (Jki)  forms  in  such  words  as  mt^ 
snail,  WS.  MQ,  EG ;  the  latter  by  the  constant  use  of  the  M. 
verbal  plural  in  -n,  -^ ;  the  form  we  bm  for  toe  are,  combines  the 
S.  he  with  the  M.  -n.     The  r  is  here  quite  distinctive,  it  is  always 
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trilled  not  only  before  but  after  a  vowel,  although  certainly  much 
more  weakly  in  the  latter  case ;  it  is  in  fact  the  convex  Welsh  (r) 
and  altogether  different  from  the  concave  southern  (r). 

For  illustrations  I  give  in  pal.  two  specimens  from  Miss  Jackson's 
Wordbook  fully  rendered  from  her  dictation  by  Mr.  Hallam  in 
glossic,  a  short  passage  which  she  dictated  to  me  in  1873,  and  a 
wl.  containing  many  words  I  took  down  from  her  on  that  occasion, 
and  all  the  words  given  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  account  of  the  pro- 
nunciation, which  however  are  there  printed  in  complete  glossic, 
and,  like  all  the  rest,  are  here  palaeotyped  and  differently  arranged. 

Eastekn  Division. 

This  contains  D.  15  to  19,  extending  over  11  counties.  To  as- 
certain anything  about  the  pronunciation  of  these  counties  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  for  though  I  got  my  earliest  information 
from  Norwich  in  1868,  and  a  vv.  cs.  from  Ware  in  1876,  I  got  my 
latest  from  ne.  Np.  through  Mr.  Hallam,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  For  vears  the  territory  from  London  to  the  Wash 
remained  a  blank  in  my  map.  And  even  when  I  tried  to  fill  it 
roughly  in  my  report  in  April  1882,  I  find  I  was  from  insufficient 
information  hopelessly  wrong.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  £.  div. 
represents  the  country  from  which  our  received  literary  speech  was 
elaborated,  and  people  found  so  little  difference  between  it  aud 
ordinary  speech,  that  they  paid  no  heed  to  it,  or  thought  that  such 
diversities  were  vulgarisms,  or  even  imported  cockney  isms — the 
importation  having  been  really  in  the  other  direction.  If  my  dis- 
tribution of  Eastern  pron.  do  not  surprise  you,  I  shall  be  still  more 
surprised  than  I  was  when  a  detailed  examination  of  particulars 
led  me  to  it,  gradually  and  almost  unwillingly. 

The  main  character  of  the  E.  speech  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  all  others  is  its  great  similarity  to  the  received,  and  especially  to 
that  current  in  e.  London,  which  is  one  of  its  forms.  Of  course 
this  is  modified  respecting  Ws.  U  in  the  n.  part,  for  the  n. 
9um  line  passes  through  the  length  of  Np.  and  the  s.  sddm  line 
goes  some  way  into  Hu.  and  Cb.  and  even  Nf.,  as  we  have  learned 
from  Mr.  Hallam's  labours.  But  this  makes  no  change  in  other 
respects.  The  great  character  in  opposition  to  S.  and  W.  is  the 
loss  of  r  or  its  vocalization  after  vowels,  and  its  sinking  often,  if 
not  generally,  to  the  mere  imperfect  point-rise  {r^)  without  any 
trill,  and  with  a  maimed  articulation.  But  this  is  not  a  simple 
characteristic,  for  the  same  habit  prevails  all  along  the  e.  coast  of 
England  as  far  as  North  Shields  in  Nb.  at  least.  Even  euphonic  r, 
or  the  insertion  of  an  r  when  a  vowel  follows  ah^  au,  H  (aa,  aa,  v) 
as  sol-fa-r-ing,  saw-r-ing,  the  idea-r-  of  the  thing!  is,  I  find,  not 
peculiar  to  the  E.  div.,  where  it  is  very  marked.  I  make  5  districts, 
not  very  different  from  each  other,  but  tolerably  distinct.  The 
peculiar  shape  of  the  counties  should  be  noted ;  the  long  wall  of 
Bu.  to  the  w.  and  of  Gb.  to  the  east,  resting  upon  Essex,  forming  a 
doorway  of  which  Np.,  stretching  across  the  top  and  capped  by 
B.t.|  is  the  lintel,  whUe  Mi.  Ht.  Bd.  Hu.  are  loose  cobble  stones 
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which  block  up  the  entrance,  and  Nf.  and  Sf .  are  part  of  the  wall 
beyond.  That  at  least  is  how  it  has  presented  itself  to  me  when 
trying  to  understand  its  relations.  The  solution  is  mainly  obtained 
by  regarding  Np.  not  as  an  undivided  block,  but  as  a  series  of 
stones,  or,  to  drop  metaphor,  not  as  a  simple  single  dialect,  but  a 
congeries  of  forms.  For  this  we  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Baker 
and  Sternberg  in  their  glossaries,  and  the  extreme  sw.  Np.  has  been 
assigned  to  D.  6,  which  is  not  E.  at  alL  I  have  been  induced  to 
clip  another  portion  out  of  w.  Np.,  to  make  ne.  Np.  quite  different, 
and  the  main  body  or  ml^p.  d&erent  again.  But  it  was  not  till 
I  felt  convinced  that  the  change  in  the  pronunciation  of  u  for  Ws. 
XJ,  from  its  S.  to  its  M.  form  as  illustrated  by  the  two  pronunci- 
ations of  put  (rhyming  to  foai  or  ruU),  must  be  disregarded  in 
seeking  dialectal  relations,  and  must  at  most  be  looked  upon  as  a 
variety,  that  I  was  enabled  to  incorporate  these  pieces  ol  Np. 
with  the  respective  counties  to  the  s.  of  them. 

D.  15  or  WE.,  that  is,  Western  Eastern,  contains  all  Bu.  except 
the  little  bit  on  the  s.  which  has  no  proper  dialect,  as  it  lies  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area.  Then  I  follow  the  n.  border  of  Bu.  as  far  as 
about  Hanslope  (10  ne.  Buckingham)  and  cut  immediately  acroes  Np., 
passing  w.  of  East  H^don  to  the  border  of  the  E.  division,  a  little 
s.  of  the  n.  border  of  Np.,  but  its  exact  position  has  yet  to  be 
determined  by  observations  along  the  nw.  boundary  of  Np.,  as  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  speech  is  affected  by  the  neighbouring 
Wa.  and  Le.,  which  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  the  M.  division. 
This  small  included  part  of  Np.  will,  however,  require  further  ex- 
amination. The  character  of  D.  15  is  so  much  like  D.  7,  on  which 
it  borders,  that  I  have  been  fain  to  take  refuge  in  the  county 
boundary,  which  of  course  means  ignorance.  But  a  few  miles  on 
either  side  the  speech  is  different.  The  only  point  which  nearly 
concerns  us  is  that  Ws.  A-  is  represented  by  a  fracture,  as  {l&gm) 
nearly  lay  '^in,  for  lame. 

Bu.  is  illustrated  by  an  example  pal.  by  me  from  the  dictation  of 
Mr.  R.  R.  Fowler  of  the  Prebendal  Farm,  Aylesbury,  in  1881,  by 
a  w.  wl.  by  Mr.  J.  Kersley  Fowler  (his  father),  and  another  ^m 
Wendover  from  a  Whiteland's  student,  and  several  words  noted  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  and  also  a  w.  wl.  from  Hanslope  by  another  White- 
land's  student,  and  a  written  wl.  from  Tyringham  (13  ne.  Bucking- 
ham) by  Rev.  J.  Tarver,  rector.  The  included  portion  of  Np. 
is  represented  by  a  wl.  from  the  words  noted  by  Mr.  Hallam  at 
Helmedon,  Syer^am,  Blisworth,  Watford,  and  Weedon. 

D.  16  or  ME.,  that  is.  Mid  Eastern,  is  the  typical  E.  district  It 
contains  all  Es.  and  Ht.,  except  what  falls  into  the  Metropohtan 
Area,  all  Bd.,  all  Hu.  and  the  central  part  of  Np.  Its  character  is 
generally  that  A-  becomes  uy  (et,  e'i,  a^i ),  and  in  consequence  Wa. 
r  is  aAy,  at/  (dt,  aV).  Ws.  ^G-,  EG  are  sometimes  distinguished  as 
having  a  very  long  and  broad  ay  in  play  (ee's),  but  are,  as  often  as 
not,  confused  with  Ws.  A-.  Ws.  A'  is  still  occasionally  ooa  (u«),  but 
falls  into  oha  (ob)  and  thence  into  (60,  6u).  Hence  Ws.  U' 
becomes  aou  (e'u)  by  way  of  distinction.    These  characters  appear 
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pretty  general  in  all  the  varieties.  We  are  principally  concerned 
-with  the  treatment  of  Ws.  A- ;  where  lame  becomes  nearly  lims. 
1^0 w  it  results  £rom  Mr.  Hallam's  inquiries  that  this  yowel  in  lame 
like  limef  or  {6i)  form,  is  recent,  that  50  years  ago  the  regular  S. 
fracture  (6b),  like  hy^em^  was  the  only  one  used,  and  that  the  indis- 
tinct ik  (b)  was  changed  into  an  indistinct  (t)  which  deyeloped  into 
the  lime  sound,  as  if  we  said  lay'im  for  lay* em.  We  shall  find  a 
parallel  case  in  the  M.  division.  This  aay  (et)  is  I  think  different 
from  the  'vanish'  to  long  d  common  in  the  pause  in  received 
English,  both  in  origin  and  effect,  and  is  distinctly  ME. 

This  ME.  is  considered  county  by  county  proceeding  from  Ht.  to 
Bd.,  and  thence  to  Hu.  and  Np.,  and  afterwards  beginning  again 
in  Ht.  and  proceeding  to  Es.,  where  all  the  characteristics  are 
exaggerated. 

I.  Ht.  is  illustrated  (1)  by  a  w.  cs.  from  Ware  by  Mr.  Roderick, 
a  native,  and  a  wl.  comparing  Mr.  Eoderick's  forms  with  those  ob- 
served from  natives  by  Mr.  Hallam  at  Ware,  Hertford,  etc. ;  also 
(2)  by  a  dt.  from  Ardeley  Wood  End  by  Rev.  C.  Malet,  then  curate, 
and  by  a  wl.  containing  the  words  noted  from  old  people  there  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  who  made  a  special  journey  to  the  place,  which  was 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Roderick  as  a  famous  spot  for  dialect ; 
and  (3)  by  dt.  from  Welwyn  and  Hitchin  given  me  by  C.  W. 
Wilshere,  Esq.,  of  the  Frithe,  Welwyn,  and  (4)  by  words  noted  by 
Mr.  Hallam  at  Harpenden  and  Hatfield. 

II.  For  the  Bd.  variety,  Batchelor's  book,  1809,  being  written  in 
systematic  orthography,  is  duly  examined,  and  I  have  also  a  vv.  cs. 
from  Bedford  by  James  Wyatt,  Esq.,  and  a  wl.  containing  these 
and  Batchelor's  words  compared  with  others  given  from  Bedford 
by  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  and  another  set  observed  at  Dunstable  by 
Mr.  Hallam. 

III.  The  Hu.  variety  has  a  dt.  written  by  Miss  Ebden,  daughter 
of  the  late  Yicar  of  Great  Stukeley  (2  nnw.  Huntingdon),  and 
corrected  from  Mr.  Hallam's  observations,  and  also  a  wl.  con- 
taining Mr.  Hallam's  wn.  from  aged  natives  there,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Miss  Ebden.  But  the  main  discovery  was  the 
sudden  change  in  the  representative  Ws.  U  from  sum  to  sddm  in 
passing  from  Great  Stukeley  to  Sawtry  and  Holme,  only  7  and  8 
miles  further  n. 

IV.  The  Np.  variety  is  illustrated  (1)  by  a  cs.  pal.  by  me  in  1873 
from  the  dictation  of  a  native,  a  railway  porter  then  at  St.  Pancras 
Station,  whose  pronunciation  was  this  year  corroborated  by  the  long 
resident  Vicar,  Rev.  W.  P.  Mackesy,  together  with  a  wl.  formed 
upon  the  cs.,  and  other  words  and  sentences  which  he  gave  me, 
(2)  by  dt.  from  Miss  Downes,  daughter  of  the  Vicar  of  Hannington, 
and  (3)  another  dt.  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  T.  ToUemache, 
rector  of  Harrington,  accompanied  by  a  wl. ;  (4)  Mr.  C.  H.  Wykes, 
schoolmaster  of  Lower  Benefield,  3  w.  Oundle,  with  whom  I  had 
had  much  correspondence  which  led  to  nothing,  and  who  was 
highly  spoken  of  for  his  knowledge  of  the  dialect,  and  his  power 
of  mimicking  the  natives,  dictated  a  wl.  to  Mr.  Hallam,  and  (5) 
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these  words  with  many  others  noted  by  Mr.  Kallam  from  12  places 
in  mNp.,  are  collected  in  one  wl. 

V.  The  Es.  variety  is  illustrated  by  a  vv.  cs.  from  Great  Dunmow 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Cullingford,  native,  and  a  dt.  from  a  native  of  Maiden, 
a  Whiteland's  student,  with  a  long  wl.  of  the  words  collected  by 
Mr.  Hallam  in  a  special  journey  made  to  clear  up  difficulties. 

The  homogeneity  of  this  ME.  dialect,  considering  the  straggling 
nature  of  the  district,  is  really  quite  surprising,  though  of  course 
there  are  small  varieties,  as  my  illustrations  show. 

D.  17  or  SE.,  that  is,  Southern  Eastern,  includes  Mi.  and  the 
extremities  of  Bu.  and  Ht.  and  the  sw.  extremity  of  Es.  forming  the 
Metropolitan  Area  n.  of  the  Thames.  It  has  no  dialect  proper,  but 
quite  sufficient  traces  of  dialect  to  shew  that  it  belongs  to  the  £. 
div.  as  distinguished  from  D.  8,  which  is  decidedly  S.  Here  the 
chief  interest  centres  in  London  speech.  I  give  an  account  of  a  list 
of  errors  in  London  Speech  published  in  1817,  shewing  that  there 
was  not  a  single  example  like  haut-rice  (bout  nftB)  for  boai-raeet 
and  I  infer  from  the  absence  of  any  such  usage  in  Sam  Weller's 
speeches  in  Pickwick  that  Dickens  was  unacquainted  with  any 
instance  in  1837,  about  50  years  ago,  when  the  change  took  place 
in  Ht.  Yet  this  is  the  principal  source  of  fun  in  Mr.  A.  W.  Tuer's 
Kaukneigh  Awlmineck  1883,  the  pronunciation  of  which  I  analyse, 
and  then  I  give  a  wl.  of  Uie  actual  sounds  Mr.  Hallam  noted  in 
London  from  railway  porters  and  others,  and  another  differently 
arranged,  containing  Mr.  Goodchild's  account  of  his  own  colloquial 
pronunciation.  I  then  add  an  acccount  of  my  hunt  after  and  failure 
to  discover  any  hereditary  unimported  dialect  in  the  rural  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area.  I  may  mention  as  very  remarkable  that 
this  SE.  pronunciation  colours  the  whole  of  Australian  speech,  as  I 
learned  from  a  remarkable  letter  written  by  Mr.  S.  McBumey,  from 
Geelong,  Melbourne,  and  received  while  I  was  preparing  this  report 

D.  18  or  NE.,  that  is,  Northern  Eastern,  is  another  straggling 
District,  comprising  Cb.,  ne.  Np.  and  Bt.,  which  I  should  certainly 
never  have  thought  of  uniting  if  it  had  not  been  forced  upon  me 
by  examination.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  the 
nature  of  the  speech  in  ne.  Kp.  was  what  I  expected  that  Hr. 
Hallam  made  his  journey  this  Easter,  and  in  four  days  did  a  really 
wonderful  piece  of  work,  having  examined  9  places  and  recorded 
the  pronunciation  of  more  than  as  many  natives  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  words  to  shew  that  ne.  Np.  had  practically  the  same 
pronunciation  as  n.  Cb.  and  Bt.  Eor  years  the  pron.  of  this  gene- 
rally uninteresting  district  had  been  a  puzzle,  and  it  was  thns 
brought  to  light.  The  principal  point  for  the  present  investigation 
is  that  the  Ws.  A-  is  now  simple  long  d  {ee\  without  either  the 
fracture  of  WE.  or  the  diphthongisation  of  ME. 

Cb.  is  illustrated  by  a  w.  dt.  dictated  to  me  in  1879  by  John 
Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Downing  College,  by  another  taken  from  dictation 
by  Mr.  T.  Hallam  at  Sawston  (6  sse.  Cambridge),  and  by  another 
dictated  to  me  by  Miss  Walker,  daughter  of  the  then  vicar  of 
Wood  Ditton  (3  sse.  Newmarket).     The  rector  of  March,  Bev. 
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J.  W.  Green,  also  gave  me  a  dt.  in  his  own  orthography,  bnt  he 
considered  that  Ws.  U  always  had  the  rec.  sound.  Herbert  J. 
Little,  Esq.,  of  Wisbech,  who  gave  me  a  wl.,  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  Mr.  Hallam,  on  repeated  visits  in  1881  and  1882, 
found  that  March  and  Wisbech  were  actually  in  the  mixed  som 
region.  After  giving  a  wl.  of  Mr.  Kallam's  results  in  ne.  Np.,  I 
proceed  to  Et.  and  furnish  a  w.  dt.  from  the  dictation  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Cattell,  native  of  Cottesmore,  Bt.  (4  nne.  Oakham),  then  a  teacher 
in  St.  Mark's  Coll.,  Chelsea,  and  another  from  Miss  Kemm,  native 
of  Oakham,  Et.,  a  teacher  in  Whiteland's  Training  Coll.,  who  also 
wrote  and  subsequently  read  to  me  a  complete  wl.,  so  that  the 
little  county  of  Et.  is  fully  represented,  and  the  substantial  agree- 
ment of  all  parts  of  D.  18  is  established. 

D.  19  or  EE.,  that  is,  East  Eastern.  This  comprises  the  counties 
of  Nf .  and  Sf .  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  pron.  is  widely 
known  to  be  the  use  of  a  sound  approaching,  if  not  reaching,  the 
French  u  (yO,  which  Mr.  Shelly  at  Plymouth,  a  Nf .  man,  identifies, 
as  I  have  said,  with  the  Dv.  sound.  Both  are  descendants  of 
Ws.  O',  when  the  vowel  was  still  long.  In  Nf.  and  Sf.,  however, 
the  change  is  recent.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Promptorium 
Parvularum  1440,  which  writes  sekoo,  shoe;  scoley  school;  mone^ 
moon;  sone,  soon,  and  speUs  brood  and  broad  in  the  same  way 
brode,  Forby  and  Moor  represent  the  sound  by  long  u  (fu),  which 
seems  to  occur  only  in  D.  18  Cb.  to  do,  and  in  w.  Sf.,  where  the 
French  u  (yO  is  repudiated.  Mr.  T.  Hallam  in  his  visits  to  a 
very  large  number  of  places  in  Nf.  never  once  gives  either  the 
Fr.  u  (y)  or  English  H  (fu).  In  many  places  he  hears  only  long  oo 
(uu),  in  others  the  diphthong  (ou),  apparently  a  remnant  of  the 
Promptorium  sound  (oo),  and  in  others  a  lip  glide  with  which  he  is 
very  familiar  in  his  own  native  place,  namely  (a'u)  or  oo  (uu) 
begun  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  but  gradually  closing.  This  is  a 
sound  which  arises  from  (uu),  and  may  often  be  heard  from 
educated  literary  speakers  in  too^  afternoon.  It  is  very  unstable, 
and  leads  to  French  u,  English  u,  and  even  ow  (y,  in,  e'u).  This 
may  be  the  key  of  the  mystery,  but  it  requires  further  examination. 
In  the  meantime  I  certainly  heard  a  variant  of  French  «,  written 
(yi),  from  my  w.  authorities  in  Nf.  and  Sf,  who  were  not  peasants. 
Sometimes  this  (yi)  began  with  the  mouth  open,  producing  a  lip 
gUde,  English  ee  to'  French  u  (iyO,  which  may  also  be  heard  in 
America,  and  approximates  very  closely  to  the  received  pron.  of 
dew. 

In  other  respects  Nf.  and  Sf.  differ  little  from  Cb.,  which  lies  at 
the  borders  of  both.  Of  course  there  are  a  multitude  of  little 
differences,  which  Forby  and  others  make  too  uncompromisingly 
into  something  like  general  rules.  There  are  also  the  words  bor, 
mor,  or  mawther  in  general  use  in  a  good  sense,  the  first  as  addressing 
males,  and  sometimes  females,  of  all  ages,  the  second  for  women 
only,  the  contracted  form  being  applied  to  quite  young  girls.  The 
Promptorium  does  not  recognise  bor,  but  has  moder  for  both  mother  and 
mawther^  and  it  is  curious  that  mother  is  frequently  (modhv)  in  Nf . 
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It  has  been  found  best  to  deal  with  D.  19  under  five  yarieti^ 

I.  nw.  Nf.  deals  with  the  part  of  Nf.  in  the  mixed  »om  region^ 
and  its  acknowledgment  is  in  fact  due  to  the  great  labours  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  from  whose  obseryations  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Swaffliam, 
King's  Lynn,  and  Hunstanton,  I  have  constructed  a  wl. 

II.  ne.  Kf .,  for  which  I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  great  personal 
kindness  of  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Pbilip  Hoste,  vicar  of  Famham  Sr.,  but 
native  of  Stanhoe  Nf.  (8  sw.  "Wells-next- Sea),  who  in  two  very  long 
visits  made  on  purpose,  went  through  a  complete  wl.,  gave  me  a 
dt.,  and  went  over  Forby's  account  of  Nf.  pron.  with  me.  These  I 
give  in  full  as  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  that 
I  could  make.  I  also  give  a  dt.  by  E.  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  from  Korth 
Walsham. 

III.  s.  Nf.  is  illustrated  by  a  w.  cs.  from  MattishaU  (12  w. 
Norwich)  by  a  Whiteland's  student  compared  in  notes  with  a  yv. 
cs.  from  Kimberley  (10  wsw.  Norwich)  given  me  by  a  former 
gardener  of  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  a  written  cs.  with  elaborate 
explanations  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Carthew  of  East  Dereham  (15  wnw. 
Norwich),  and  another  written  one  by  Miss  Cecilia  Day,  then  of 
Kirby  Bedon  (3  se.  Norwich).  Also  by  a  wl.  of  words  dictated  to 
me  by  the  same  Miss  Day  at  Norwich  in  1868,  and  by  several  other 
specimens  of  the  dialect  then  heard,  and  by  another  wl.  from  Mr. 
Uallam's  observations  in  1881-2-3  when  travelling  over  this  region. 
Finally  by  a  dt.  dictated  to  me  by  Eev.  Dr.  Raven,  then  of  the 
Schoolhouse,  Great  Yarmouth,  now  rector  of  Fressingfield  (8  n. 
Framlingham)  Sf. 

IV.  e.  Sf.  is  illustrated  by  a  w.  cs.  dictated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Grant, 
native  of  Kettleborough  (2  ssw.  Framlingham),  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Woodbridge  when  a  boy,  and  long  a  resident  at  Stowmarket,  and 
by  the  letter  from  Kettleborough  in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  which  I 
have  conjecturally  palaeotyped  and  hope  to  get  revised  by  Mr.  Grant 
Then  I  have  a  complete  wl.  for  South  wold  (12  sw.  Lowestoft  on 
the  coast)  dictated  to  me  by  Miss  Mallet,  native,  a  teacher  at  White- 
land's,  with  numerous  short  examples,  and  a  dt.  from  Orfoid  (6  sw. 
Aldborough  on  the  coast),  by  Mr.  C.  Davis,  the  son  of  a  native  and 
a  frequent  visitor.  To  these  I  add  a  wl.  of  numerous  words  from 
Moor's  examples,  which  are  on  the  whole  very  well  written,  with 
the  pronunciation  added  conjecturally  by  myself. 

V.  w.  Sf.  Eev.  C.  W.  Jones,  native,  in  1873  dictated  to  me  a  cs. 
for  Pakenham,  of  which  he  is  vicar.  [Since  this  report  was  read, 
Mr.  Jones  has  obligingly  revisited  me,  to  clear  up  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  this  specimen,  differing  materially  in  pronunciation 
from  those  of  e.  Sf.,  will  be  given  at  length.] 

Such  is  my  work  on  the  Existing  Phonology  of  the  English 
Dialects,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced.  The  collection  of  the 
materials  has  cost  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  althon^ 
the  work  must  necessarily  be  always  incomplete,  yet  thanks  to  ^e 
numerous  kind  informants  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  many 
others  whose  contributions  though  slighter  have  still  been  of  mach 
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use  to  me  in  the  difficult  process  of  mapping  out  the  country,  the 
result  is  very  much  more  complete  than  I  ever  even  dreamed  of 
when  my  research  was  commenced.  I  hope  I  may  have  still  life 
and  strength  enough  to  hring  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  the 
remaining  three  divisions,  the  M.,  N.  and  S.,  for  which  my  pre- 
liminary work  is  hotter  advanced  than  it  was  for  the  first  three 
divisions  when  I  commenced  preparing  them  for  press,  hut  which 
are  sure  to  present  unexpected  difficulties  and  gaps,  when  I  once 
begin  seriously  to  take  them  in  hand  for  a  final  redaction,  may  next 
May  be  at  least  as  far  advanced  as  the  present  three,  S.,  W.  and  E., 
and  that  I  then  may  really  he  ahle  to  go  to  press  in  the  summer  of 
1887,  though  when  I  shall  manage  to  finish  the  printing  is  another 
matter;  hut  if  all  he  well,  and  I  am  still  ahle  to  do  my  work,  I 
hope  that  that  may  happen  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

The  ahove  heing  a  report  addressed  to  the  Philological  Society 
has  reference  only  to  the  work  which  I  am  preparing  for  that 
Society.  This  work  will  enter  into  a  numher  of  minute  particulars 
and  give  all  the  illustrations  in  palaeotype.  It  will  also  necessarily 
be  very  lengthy.  For  the  English  Dialect  Society  I  am  preparing 
a  greatly  condensed  edition  under  the  name  of  English  Bialeets — 
their  Sounds  and  SameSf  which  will  be  on  a  much  more  popular 
plan,  and  have  all  the  examples  (of  course  much  less  numerous,) 
written  in  approximative  glossic,  with  which  that  Society  is  already 
familiar.  A  special  explanation  of  all  the  signs  employed  will  he 
prefixed,  and  the  same  maps  of  England  and  Scotland  given  as  in 
the  Philological  Society's  edition.  This  I  am  writing  in  divisions 
corresponding  to  those  here  named,  and  have  already  completed  the 
Southern,  Western,  and  Eastern  divisions,  each  one  having  heen 
written  immediately  after  that  part  of  the  larger  work  was  finished. 
Hence  the  English  Dialect  Society's  edition  cannot  he  ready  till  the 
other  is  done.  But  as  the  two  editions  will  he  quite  distinct,  the 
printing  may  go  on  simultaneously,  and  as  the  smaller  hook  will  he 
much  easier  to  print,  and  pass  more  rapidly  through  the  press,  than 
the  larger,  I  have  some  hope  of  having  it  ready  at  the  end  of  1887. 
The  delay  in  hringing  out  this  edition  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
completing  each  section  of  the  larger  hefore  I  can  write  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  smaller,  that  is,  from  the  necessity  of 
knowing  precisely  what  the  facts  are  hefore  I  give  them  in  a  con- 
densed and  yet  popular  form.  Although  three  divisions  of  the 
smaller  hook  are  completed,  they  could  not  he  puhlished  separately, 
because  they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  map,  which  of  course 
gives  the  JETomes,  and  must  emhrace  the  whole  of  England. — ^A.J.E. 
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Friday,  May  21,  1886.— Anniversary  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Pre&identy  in  the  Chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wer  retumd  to  Prof.  Bugge  for  the 
prezent  of  his  tract  Die  UrBprung  d&r  JElrusker. 

The  Trezurer  red  his  Cash-acount  for  the  year  1885  (printed  on 
the  oppozit  page,  xl),  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wer  Toted 
to  the  Auditors. 

The  Meeting  also  past  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Council 
of  University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  its  rooms  for  the 
Society's  Meetings.  This  was  acknowledgd  hy  the  Secretary  of 
the  College,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely,  who  was  prezent  at  the  Meeting. 

The  Prezident  then  red  from  printed  slips  his  Biennial  Adress, 
which,  when  ready,  wil  be  sent  to  Members.  Time  failing,  the  Ke- 
ports  of  Mr.  Morfill  on  Slavonic,  and  Mr.  Boxwell  on  Sontali,  wer 
taken  as  red;  a  short  summary  of  Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie's 
Keport  on  the  Languages  of  the  Tribes  of  China  befor  the  Chinese 
occupation  was  red. 

On  the  propozal  of  Dr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
votes  of  thanks  wer  past — 1.  to  the  Prezident,  Prof.  Skeat,  for  his 
Adress,  and  for  his  services  to  the  Society  and  to  English  Philo- 
logy ;  and  2.  to  the  contributors  of  Reports  to  the  Prezident's 
Adress.     Theze  votes  wer  briefly  acknowledgd  by  Prof.  Skeat. 

On  the  propozal  of  Dr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Dr.  "Weymouth, 
the  following  Members  of  the  Society  wer  elected  as  Officers  for 
the  Session  1886-87  x—Prmdent :  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.— 
Vice- Presidents :  Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Alexander  John 
Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  The  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ; 
Henry  Sweet,  M.A. ;  Jas.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  B.A. ;  Prince 
Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte ;  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D. —  Ordinary  Members  of  Council :  Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield,  B.A. ; 
Henry  Bradley,  Esq. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  F.  T.  Elworthy, 
Esq. ;  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  ;  Hy.  Hucks  Gibbs,  M.A. ; 
Prof.  J.  Greenwood,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  Henry  Jenner,  Esq. ;  Prof. 
Terrien  de  Lacouperie ;  James  Lecky,  Esq. ;  Prof.  R.  Martineau, 
M.A.;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. ;  W.  R.  MorfiU,  M.A. ;  A. 
J.  Patterson,  M.A. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A. ;  Prof.  C.  Rieu, 
Ph.D.  ;  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester ;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D. ;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A. ;  R.  F.  Weymouth.  D.Lit.— 
Trezurer :  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The  Mount,  Hampstead,  London, 
N.W.— ^o«.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  3,  St. 
George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 

Ho.  46. 
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Friday,  Jane  4,  1886. 
B.  DkWBOv,  Esq.,  B.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  D.G.L.,  "  On  the 
Irish  Verb."  [This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Tratuactiom  ix 
1885-6.] 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Sweet  said  there  were  many  examples  in 
Old  English  of  change  of  vowels,  which  had  been  caused  by  variation 
of  stress,  as  Eluge  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  (N.F.  6.  1 :  zur  altgerm. 
sprachgeschichte)  had  already  shown.  These  changes  had  gone  on 
to  a  greater  extent  in  the  Celtic  languages  than  in  any  other  known 
group.  The  Celts  never  hesitated  to  separate  formations  from  the 
same  root  till  their  affinity  became  unrecognizable.  Thus  in  Irish 
toilmim'=.l  hunt,  had  datennat  for  its  3rd  pi.  pres.  indie,  tafneUw 
for  the  drd  pi.  perf.,  toffund  for  the  infin.,  all  the  forms  being  de- 
rived from  a  common  basis  do'\-9vand.  Similarly  in  Welsh  tiiere 
were  the  thirty  or  more  ways  of  forming  the  singular  and  plural,  the 
irregularity  being  sometimes  extreme,  as  potatoes = /a^tr« ;  sing. 
tysen.  The  effect  of  unrestrained  phonetic  change  was  to  disin- 
tegrate a  language,  and  destroy  the  symmetrical  relations  of  form  and 
meaning.  In  the  Teutonic  languages  this  tendency  was  met  by  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  grammatical  regularity,  a  system  of  vowel  change 
being  carried  out  with  levelling  uniformity  for  many  verbs,  such  as 
singt  sany,  sung.  In  some  of  &e  Slavonic  languages,  such  as  Old 
Bulgarian,  there  were  complicated  sound-changes,  but  they  did  not 
destroy  the  regularity  of  the  grammar.  Knowing  one  form  of  the 
verb,  we  could  construct  all  the  others ;  all  the  suffixes  were  added 
without  irregularity.  Mr.  Sweet  thought  that  this  symmetry 
might  be  due  to  the  influence  of  a  Finnish  mixture  with  the 
Slavonic  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grammatical  irregularity  in 
the  Celtic  languages,  and  their  habit  of  compounding  and  con- 
tracting prepositions,  might  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  some 
agglutinative  language  such  as  Basque.  These  phenomena  showed 
a  want  of  the  power  of  abstraction.  The  examples  of  "  incapsu- 
lating  "  in  English  formatives  like  shanH,  won't,  were  very  few ; 
some  having  even  been  abolished  in  recent  stages  of  the  language. 
Even  when  early  complexities  were  dropped  in  Celtic,  new  irregu- 
larities sprang  up  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  that  there  was  really  no  irregularity  in  these 
changes  of  form.  All  were  due  to  strict  phonetic  laws.  The 
verbs  in  fact  had  been  greatly  simplified  in  Modem  Gaelic  by 
dropping  the  independent  forms.  The  simplification  of  Modem 
German  might  have  been  caused  by  the  civilization  and  literary 
progress  of  the  people.  Mr.  Stokes  had  found  no  satisfactory 
evidence  as  yet  of  any  pre-Arian  influence  in  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages. Words  that  were  found  in  only  one  branch  of  the 
Arian  stock  could  not  be  assumed  on  that  account  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  pre-Arian  sources.  Such  questions  could  only  he 
settled  by  possessing  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  Arian  motJier- 
tongue ;  at  present,  it  was  only  an  argument  from  our  ignorance. 
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As  to  the  SlaTonic  simplicity  of  grammar,  he  had  always  understood 
that  the  Russian  verb  was  a  marvel  of  irregularity. 

Mr.  Bbadley  said  that  the  Teutonic  regularity  could  not  have 
been  due  to  social  culture,  as  the  most  regular  of  the  Teutonic 
dialects  was  Gothic,  which  was  also  geographically  close  to  the 
Turanian  stock.  He  thought  that  the  Kussian  verb  was  only  com- 
plex in  its  distinctions  of  meaning,  but  not  irregular  in  formation. 
The  possible  influence  of  pre-Celtic  races  on  Irish  had  been  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  J.  Rhys,  in  the  chapter  on  ethnology  in  his  book 
on  '  Celtic  Britain.' 

Professor  Teerien  de  La^coupeeee  said  that  valuable  evidence  for 
detecting  foreign  influence  in  the  structure  and  evolution  of  lan- 
guages could  be  derived  from  comparative  ideology,  a  branch  of 
the  science  of  language  that  hitherto  had  been  much  neglected. 
He  had  compiled  lists  of  ideological  indices  for  over  two  hundred 
languages,  and  these  lists  showed  that  Gaelic  and  Cymric  stood 
apart  from  all  the  other  Arian  languages  as  regards  the  arrangement 
of  words  in  the  sentence.  In  Celtic  the  verb  preceded  its  subject, 
■which  was  followed  by  the  object ;  the  noun  preceded  the  genitive 
and  the  adjective.  This  was  not  the  usual  order  either  in  Basque 
or  Ugro- Altaic,  languages  which  were  long  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced Celtic.  But  the  Celtic  order  was  the  same  as  the  Berber. 
Moreover,  the  Celtic  habit  of  prefixing  several  particles  to  the  verb 
was  not  Arian,  Basque  or  TJgro- Altaic,  but  was  characteristic  of 
Berber.  These  facts  might  be  taken  along  with  the  recent  theory 
that  the  Berbers  had  come  from  Western  Europe ;  a  theory  which 
was  borne  out  by  their  fair  hair  and  Caucasian  type,  and  their 
custom  of  raising  rude  stone  monuments,  more  like  those  of  Western 
Europe  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  Celtic 
characteristics  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  some 
race  allied  to  the  Berbers. 

Prof.  RiEU  said  that  the  Gaelic  order  was  also  the  Semitic  and 
the  Egyptian.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  had  relations 
with  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stokes  said  that  this  word-order  was  not  peculiar  to  Gaelic. 
D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  had  shown  that  it  also  existed  in  Gaulish. 
It  was  natural  that  people  learning  a  foreign  language  should  keep 
to  their  native  idiomatic  structure.  An  Irish  peasant  would  say 
that  he  had  a  bad  tooth  in  the  west  of  his  head,  meaning  the  back. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  in  one  language  of  Madagascar  there  was 
no  word  for  right  or  left,  but  a  speaker  would  describe  each  side  by 
the  actual  point  of  the  compass. 

Mr.  Sweet  did  not  think  that  the  word-order  was  important  as 
evidence  of  historical  relationship.  The  order  varied  greatly  within 
one  stock,  or  between  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  one  dialect. 
One  order  was  customary,  another  emphatic,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  emphatic  might  come  into  indiscriminate  use  and  so  supersede 
the  other.  In  French,  at  present,  the  placing  of  the  adjective 
before  the  noun  was  growing  into  a  regular  habit  with  many  writers, 
and  it  might  ultimately  be  adopted  as  normal. 
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Friday,  Jane  18,  1886. 

The  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Satce,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  read  was  hy  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  on  some  points  of  Old 
High  German  syntax  as  shown  in  the  translations  of  Isidore,  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  Tatian's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  (ninth 
century).     This  paper  will  appear  in  the  Transactione  for  1885-6. 

Dr.  Meteb  hegan  hy  pointing  ont  that  there  were  a  niimher  of 
syntactical  phenomena  common  to  all  Teutonic  languages,  occa- 
sioned by  the  peculiar  changes  in  Teutonic  inflexion  and  the  Tocabu- 
lary,  implying  loss  of  Indo-European  common  property  and  endeavours 
of  the  language  to  make  good  such  loss.  Such  are  (1)  the  replace- 
ment of  lost  cases  by  other  cases,  or  by  prepositional  constructioDs, 
the  dative  fulfilling  the  functions  of  the  instrumental,  and  the 
genitive  those  of  Uie  ablative;  (2)  the  replacement  of  the  lost 
passive  voice  and  verbal  tenses  and  moods  by  other  tenses  or  moods, 
or  by  construction  with  auxiliaries  {werdhan,  tcesan^  seuian),  or  bj 
compound  verbs ;  (3)  the  replacement  of  the  pronominal  stem  ye- 
by  the  demonstrative  tha-  and  the  interrogative  hwa-.  By  the  side 
of  these  changes  we  find  a  number  of  old  phenomena,  especially  in 
construction  of  sentences,  order  of  words,  and  style,  which  hare 
been  more  or  less  given  up  by  the  other  European  languages,  but 
are  preserved  in  Teutonic  in  some  cases  to  the  present  day.  Such 
are  the  paratactical  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  preference  to  hypo- 
taxis,  which  where  it  appears  is  of  the  simplest  form,  merely  indi- 
cated by  juxtaposition,  and  to  be  guessed  as  it  were  by  the  context, 
perhaps  expressed  by  accent ;  the  order  of  words  in  its  old  Aiian 
form,  first  the  predicate,  then  the  subject.  With  the  advancement 
of  prose  in  the  separate  languages,  more  elaborate  syntactical  rules 
are  developed,  still  showing  in  many  cases  a  marked  agreement 
between  the  separate  languages.  While  this  may  partly  be  due  to 
the  influence  of  Latin  literature  and  grammar,  partly  to  the  direct 
influence  on  each  other  of  dialects  politically  or  geographically  con- 
nected (such  as  Low- German  and  High-German,  Old-Englidi  and 
JN^orse),  the  principal  of  these  characteristics  must  be  traced  back 
in  their  origin  to  the  capacities  and  tendencies  innate  in  proto- 
Teutonic,  and  inherited  by  all  its  various  descendants.  Dr.  Meyer 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  and  compare  the  most  important 
syntactical  forms  and  functions  of  the  noun  and  verb  in  the  three 
translations;  to  which  were  added  observations  on  the  rendering 
of  single  Latin  terms  and  phrases  by  the  translator  of  Tatian,  who6e 
endeavour  is  to  make  his  version  throughout  intelligible  to  the 
purely  native  mind.  Among  translations  specially  noteworthy  in 
this  respect  are    '  hydropicus '   tpozzarsieh,    '  purpura '  goimcebhi^ 

*  symphonia '  gietimmi  sang,  *  chaos  *  untarmerehi,  ^  gehenna '  heUOf 

*  racha  *  italo,  '  in  rama  *  in  hdhi,  '  osanna '  lob,  *  praeses '  gr6iC0, 
'synagoga'  samanunga  or  thing,  'vilicus'  seuldheizo,  'denarius' 
phenning,  *  Caesar  Augustus '  ther  alwalto  keisur^  etc.  A  list  of 
synonyms  taken  from  the  translation  of  Tatian  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  concluded  the  paper.     Such  lists  Dr.  Meyer  thought 
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were  of  great  importance  for  dialectal  investigations.  He  pointed 
out  such  translations  as  that  of  '  sabbatum/  which  is  always  sam" 
haztag  in  Tatian  and  resditao  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  just  as 
Germany  at  the  present  day  is  divided  into  two  linguistic  groups, 
one  of  which  always  uses  samstag,  the  other  sonnahend.  Similarly 
'  propheta '  is  always  tolzago  in  Tatian,  and /oro^o^o  in  Matthew. 

In  the  discussion  Prof.  Sayce  said  that  the  paper  illustrated  the 
mixture  of  native  and  foreign  idioms  in  the  same  language.  Literary 
English  had  in  this  respect  borrowed  largely  from  literary  French. 
Having  recently  to  bring  out  the  second  edition  of  one  of  his  works, 
he  had  been  obliged  to  translate  the  preface  from  the  French 
edition.  He  found  he  could  do  this  without  altering  the  structure 
of  a  single  sentence,  the  resemblance  of  style  in  the  two  languages 
had  now  become  so  close. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  all  modem  languages  had  been  greatly 
influenced  by  Latin,  not  merely  by  means  of  translations,  but 
indirectly  by  imitation  of  Latin  sentence-structure.  Latin  was 
long  regarded  as  the  model  of  style  and  the  balancing  of  periods. 
To  arrive  at  the  native  syntax  of  Old  Teutonic  we  must  begin 
with  those  literatures  that  had  formed  a  style  of  their  own 
before  the  Latin  influence  came  in.  Such  were  Old  English,  which 
went  back  at  least  to  700  a.d.,  and  Old  Icelandic  to  1200.  Even 
in  Alfred's  prose  the  influence  of  Latin  was  very  slight,  because  he 
was  supplied  with  the  matter  by  other  translators,  an^  reproduced 
it  in  his  own  words.  In  the  11  th  century  English  had  a  highly 
developed  native  prose  style,  as  in  the  Chronicle.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  works  chosen  for  examination  by  Dr.  Meyer  were,  Mr. 
Sweet  thought,  not  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  They  were  trans- 
lations directly  from  Latin,  and  they  were  later  than  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Old  English.  Some  German  works  of  later  date 
might  be  freer  from  Latin  influence,  and  contain  more  genuine 
early  idioms.  Notker,  for  instance,  inserted  a  great  deal  of  ori- 
ginal matter  into  his  translations.  If  these  works  were  quoted, 
they  should  always  be  compared  with  the  syntax  of  Old  English 
and  Icelandic.  Mr.  Sweet  believed  that  the  historical  present 
was  not  quite  natural  in  Teutonic  languages  either  in  late  or 
early  times.  The  present,  being  also  used  for  the  future,  was 
unsuitable  to  express  the  past  as  well.  In  the  Icel.  Sagas,  how- 
ever, the  historical  present  was  habitual,  and  had  probably  been 
borrowed  from  Old  Irish,  together  with  the  animated  dialogues  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  persons,  all  of  which  were  characteristic  of 
Celtic  literature,  but  not  of  Teutonic.  Mr.  Sweet  did  not  think  that 
there  was  anything  in  Teutonic  languages  strictly  analogous  to  the 
Latin  ablative  absolute,  except  when  the  translators  imitated  the 
Latin  idiom  directly,  as  they  sometimes  did.  They  did  not  use 
their  substitute  in  the  Latin  way  as  equivalent  to  a  sentence. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  it  was  only  the  present  of  verbs  of  motion 
that  was  used  for  the  future,  as  the  Greek  h-khomai.  He  thought 
the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  possessed  by  the  German  translators 
remarkable.     He  supposed  it  was  traditional  like  that  which  ap- 
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peared  in  Itoger  Bacon's  works.     Some  of  the  idioms  described  by 
Dr.  Meyer  as  due  to  Latin  were,  lie  thought,  native  Teutonic. 

Dr.  Meteb  defended  his  method  of  taking  the  texts  in  detail 
and  treating  each  period  separately.  He  mentioned  that  he  h&d 
been  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  later  English  writers,  especially 
Milton,  had  borrowed  Latin  idioms. 
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Friday,  Hot.  5,  1886. 
The  Rev.  Prof.  Satce,  Pretident,  in  the  Chair. 

» 

The  FfiEZiDEKT  red  two  papers :  I.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Angment 
in  the  Indo-European  Verb.  After  revewing  the  theories  that 
hav  been  put  forward  to  acount  for  the  origin  of  the  augment, 
the  Frezident  pointed  out  that  its  pozession  by  sum  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages  and  not  by  others  indicated  the  existense  of 
paralel  forms  in  the  parent  speech,  sum  with  and  sum  without 
the  prefix.  Recent  reserch  has  shown  that  the  primitiy  vowl  of 
the  augment,  like  that  of  the  reduplicated  syllabi,  was  ^.  The 
reduplicated  syllabi  of  stems  beginning  with  a  vowl  was  therefor 
necessarily  ^,  and  that  the  reduplicated  syllabi  was  not  confined  to 
the  perfect,  is  proved  by  the  reduplicated  preznts  and  aorists.  The 
theory  was  propounded  that  the  reduplicated  syllabi  of  stems 
beginning  with  a  towI  was  extended  by  analogy  to  stems  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  imperfects  or  aorists  being  thus  distinguisht  from 
perfects,  just  as  a  difrense  of  vowl  was  uzed  in  Greek  to  distinguish 
the  preznt  dtddmi  from  the  perfect  diddka.  The  augment  was, 
consequently,  originaly  the  reduplicated  syllabi  of  the  imperfects 
or  aonsts  of  stems  beginning  with  a  vowl. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  said  that  Prof.  Sayce's 
hypothesis  seemd  open  to  serious  objection.  In  the  first  place 
the  number  of  roots  beginning  with  a  vowl  was  much  smaller  than 
of  thoze  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
many  shoud  hav  conformd  to  the  analogy  of  the  few.  Secondly, 
the  hypothesis  did  not  acount  for  the  Greek  augipents  a  and  i. 
The  first  was  found  in  the  Homeric  forms  akro  (from  a-aaXro) 
and  a-fiixOaXoBoaav,  It  was  possibly  also  in  the  Hesychian 
a-fipax€Vf  d'BeipeVf  and  tl-ffpeaOe.  The  2-augment  was  found  in 
the  Homeric  rj-etpev  (K.  499)  and  the  post-Homeric  rf-povXdfifip, 
ri-BvvafiffVf  fj'fi€\\op»  It  miht  possibly  be  the  same  as  the 
d-angment,  found  in  nine  Yedic  forms,  namely,  dnof,  dvar,  dvfni, 

Ho.  47. 
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dvrnaif  avidhyaty  ayunaky  dyukta,  drtnah,  drdik  (Whitney,  §  585). 
Thirdly,  fourthly,  and  fifthly,  the  hypothesis  did  not  acount  for 
the  dubl  augment,  for  the  arbitrary  omission  of  the  augment  in 
Homer,  and  for  the  accentuation  of  compounds  like  vap-e-trxop* 
Mr.  Stokes  believd  that  suficient  materials  for  a  satisfactory  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  augment  did  not  exist.    If  he  wer  bound,  on 
pain  of  deth,  to  offer  a  speculation,  it  would  be  that   ther  wer 
originaly  three  augments:    1.  ^(=Gr.  €,  Armenian  s,  Skr.  a),  2.  § 
(Gr.  a),  3.  €  (Gr.  n,  Vedic  d).     The  common  toneless  verbal  prefix 
a  in  Welsh,  Cornish  and  Breton,  was  equal  to  either  the  first  or 
the  second  of  theze  augments.     He  was  inclined  to  believ  that 
they  wer  all,  originaly,  prepozitional  prefixes.     As  a  paralel  hd 
he  cited  the  neo- Celtic   temporal  prefix  ro,  which  was  identical 
with  the  Lat.  prep,  prd;   and  the   Irish  do,  identical  with  the 
prep,  do.     The  dubl  augment  in  Greek  seemd  paraleld  by  Midi 
Irish  forms  like  ro-fo-ro-daim,  L.U.   34*,  and  the  accentuation  of 
wap-i'irxpv  by  that  of  the  Old-Irish  as-Ht-bart.    Jacob  Grimm  in  the 
preface  to  his  tranzlation  of  Wuk's  Servian  Grammar,  and  Ebel  in 
Kuhn  and  Schleicher's  Beitrdge^  ii.  191,  had  quoted  instanses  from 
the  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  languages  showing  the  use  of  prepozi- 
tional prefixes  to  express  tense-forms.     In  Polish,  for  ezampl, 
Ebel  says   that  almost  all  simpl  stem-verbs   ar  imperfects,  but 
becum  perfects  by  compozition.     In  German,  Grimm  quotes  sUrh 
and  verstarhf  ich  reise  and  ich  verreise  morgen.     Replying  to  a 
vew  exprest  by  the  Frezident,  Mr.  Stokes  did  not  admit  that  no 
trace  of  the  augment  was  to  be  found  in  Latin ;    the  long  I  of 
rsgSbamf  audiibam,  coud,  he  thoht,  only  be  explaind  by  the  sup- 
pozition  that  the  aglutinated  suffix  verb  had  an  augment. 

Dr.  Peile  said  ther  was  another  possibl  explanation  of  the 
long  i  of  the  Latin  imperfect,  namely  that  the  verbal  stem  was 
in  the  dativ  case ;  and  that  the  long  vowl  had  spred  by  analogy  into 
the  imperfect  of  the  d  stems.  He  thoht  that  Mr.  Stokes's  sugestion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  augment  was  suported  by  the  evidense  of  the 

form  eihelon,  from  which  the  preznt  ethild  had  been  evolvd. 

Dr.  MoBRis  referd  to  Dr.  Gamett's  paper  on  the  augment  in  the 
first  volume  of  the'  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

In  reply.  Prof.  Sayce  said  that  analogies  which  had  a  widely 
extended  influense,  had  been  proved  oftn  to  hav  arizn  from  a  very 
small  number  of  instanses,  sumtimes  from  an  izolated  case.  With 
regard  to  the  Homeric  dlto,  it  was  unaugmented. 

Mr.  Stokes  thoht  that  if  alto  had  been  unaugmented,  the  $  of  the 
root  would  hav  been  replaced  by  the  spiritus  asper. 

II.  The  Pbszidekt's  second  paper  was  on  the  origin  of  the 
caracteristic  r  of  the  passiv  in  the  Italic  and  Keltic  language 
This  r,  he  said,  coud  not  be  the  s  of  the  reflexiv  pronoun  ti^  as 
was  formerly  supozed,  sinse  the  r  was  found  in  Oscan  and  in  Old 
Irish,  where  primitiv  s  never  became  r.  Moreover,  the  long  vowel 
of  si  coud  not  hav  disapeard.  Following  Bezzenberger,  Bugge 
and  other  scolars,  Prof.  Sayce  identified  this  r  with  an  r  which  is 
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found  sporadicaly  in  Greek,  Zand  and  Samskrt,  as  a  suffix  to  verl>al 
stems.  In  theze  languages  it  was  not  a  sign  of  the  passiy ;  bi^t,  as 
a  later  development,  it  was  specialy  aplied  to  this  use  in  Latin  and 
Keltic.  Prof.  Sayce  ofEerd  the  following  theory  to  acount  for  the 
fact  that  in  Latin  and  Keltic  this  r  was  not  joind  to  the  verbal 
stem,  but  was  placed  after  the  personal  terminativs.  In  the 
second  person  singular  of  the  preznt  and  imperativ,  as  in  leg-Yeri-YB 
or  ^^+^+tf,  the  passiv  suffix,  which  Prof.  Sayce  believd  to  be  #r, 
imediately  followd  the  stem.  This  pozition  woud,  acording  to  his 
theory,  be  the  primitiv  one.  By  compariDg  the  activ  form  Ug-^e 
with  the  passiv  /^+^+tf,  speakers  of  Latin  and  Keltic  had  been 
led  to  analyze  the  passiv  wrongly  as  kge-^-re,  and  to  regard  r0  as 
a  suffix  added  on  to  the  activ  forms  as  a  mark  of  the  passiv.  It 
was  shown  that  the  terminatioDs  of  legilur,  legimur,  Uguniur,  pre- 
supoze  that  the  r  was  originaly  sonant  in  theze  forms,  from  which 
we  must  conclude  that  the  final  syllabi  of  amare  had  becum  sonant 
in  pronunciation  after  a  preceding  consonant.  Zegor  would  hay 
been  formd  on  the  analogy  of  legitur.  The  fact  that  the  r  of 
legitur,  etc.,  was  originaly  sonant,  delt  the  final  deth-blow  to  the 
theory  which  saw  in  the  r  of  the  Latin  passiv  the  refiexiv  pronoun. 

Mr.  Stokes  mentiond  the  vew  that  the  passiv  r  was  derived 
from  the  root  r,  to  go,  and  referd  to  the  formation  of  the  passiv  in 
Samskrt  (the  accented  gd  class)  and  Bengali. 

Dr.  Peile,  while  admitting  the  forse  of  the  argument  from  the 
ocurrense  of  the  passiv  r  in  Keltic,  found  a  difficulty  in  setting 
aside  the  strong  rezemblanse  between  the  Oreek  Idgsso,  lig$iai^  and 
the  paralel  forms  in  Latin. 


Friday,  Hovember  19,  1886. 
Henbt  B&adley,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  red  a  paper  entitled  '  Notes  of  a  Filological 
Tour.'  He  first  went  to  Paris  and  colated  Prof.  Loth's  edition  of 
the  twenty-six  Old-Gaelic  glosses  on  the  Eutychius-fragments 
in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  and  found  that  Loth  had  not  only 
faild  to  decifer  elevn  of  theze  glosses,  but  publisht  the  foUowiDg 
misreadings : 

Pbof.  Loth.  Codbx. 

memhligim  meinbligim  (gl.  scato) 

cleh  .  .  .  tfr  .  .  .  Umnith  f  elehen  1.  lemnith  (gl.  praeses) 

Cabast  .  .  .  lerrith  eahaltith  1.  lemnith 

temnigtith  demniguth  (gl.  munimen) 

Bortugim  fortugim  (gl.  operio) 

Loth  also  givs  derigtith  as  the  gloss  on  '  desses.'    It  realy  glosses 
'  Bcalprum.'    The  glossator  himself  is  sumtimes  at  fault.     He  con- 
founds, for  instanse,  opperior  (Irish  inneuth)  with  cp^rio  (Irish 
foriug%m\  and  he  mistakes  opB(ino  (I  cater)  for  qpidno  (I  int^mpt 
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by  BOimd,  Irish  fagrxgim^  a  denominatiT  from  fogur^  sound).    The 
cheef  reznlt  of  a  new  eolation  of  the  Old-Breton  glosses  at  Orleans 
is  to  establish  the  genral  accuracy  of  the  late  Henry  BradshaVs 
readings,  and  to  relegate  to  the  lunbo  of  verha  nihtU  Prof.  Loth's 
derie  (the  Latin  elericus  misred),  ercolim,  timoty  etc.     The  inscrip- 
tion begining   ''L.   Cornelius    magnus    Atepomari    filiua/'   etc., 
prezervd  in  the  Orleans  Muzeum,  has  been  carefuly  studied  bj 
Liovi  Bonier  in  the  Revue  archiologique  for  1865.     Por  *  Genaben- 
sium '  he  reads  '  C^abensium,'  with  initial  c  and  an  apex  over 
the  following  e.    The  reading  givn  in  the  Academy  for  September, 
1886,  p.  210,  col.  2,  shoud  be  corected  acordingly.     Mr.  Stokes 
also  said  that  ther  wer  at  least  four  Cuneiform  inscriptions  in  this 
Muzeum,  of  which  one,  on  a  tessera  of  baked  clay,  had  been  thus 
tranzlated  by  MM.  Lenormant  and  Longp^rier:   ''Nasitin  quam 
acquisivit  Kabu-kinari  anno  xn.  Marduk-habal-idin  regis  Babilu," 
where  the  king  named  was  the  Merodach  Baladan  who  in  the  year 
709  B.C.  sent  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
recuvery.     Mr.  Stokes  hoped  that  Prof.  Sayce  woud  vizit  Orleans 
to  copy  theze  inscriptions.     The  explanation  given  in  the  Academy 
for  October  2,  1886,  p.  227,  of  the  opu9  maceriale  in  the  copy  of 
AdamDdn's  Ztfe  of  Columha  prezervd  at  SchafiFhausen,  was  confirmd 
by  a  Gaelic  gloss  on  *trulla,'  recently  fouod  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  publisht  by  Prof.  Zimmer:    Hag  tern  hie  oe  denam  macn  (a 
spoon  of  iron,  which  is  uzed  in  bilding  a  maeerta).     The  names  of 
Boniface's  fellow-martyrs  found  in  the  St.  Gallon  Martyrology  wer 
interesting.     JSoban  had  been  quoted  by  Forstemann  (AltdeuUchet 
Namenhuch^  vol.  i.  p.  392)  from  other  MSS.    So  Valthere,  Hethelhen 
(  =  Aethelhere),  Scirhalde^  Bosan,  Hamunde,  Vaccarey  Gund-uuaeriy 
Ille-here,   Jldthu-uulfey    seemd    oblique   cases  of    Scirbald,   Bouj 
Haliynundy    Vacear  (Forstemann's    Waccar)y   Gund-vacaVy  lUeher, 
Hathuwulf,    Mr.  Stokes  then  explaind  the  five  Old-Breton  glosses 
on  Vergil  which  he  discuverd  at  Berne:  strum  (gl.  copia)  is = Irish 
sruaim  (stream),  Greek  pevfia ;  forcae  (gl.  figere)  is,  perhaps,  a  loan 
from  an  Old- French  ^forchaeeer  (foris-captiare) ;  lee-ca  (gL  carice) 
is  a  compound  of  /m= Cornish  lee,  Welsh  llys  (herb),  Irish  /m,  aod 
^0= Latin  ear  ex ,  from  *caeex:  heith  (gL  praeterea)  is  from  hep-i^ 
where  hep  is=  Latin  eecus,  and  t  the  remains  of  a  pronoun  meaning 
ea.    Lastly,  hroeUe  .i.  intertinxerat  (gl.  discreverat)  is  the  Srd  sg. 
2nd  p.  pres.  of  a  verb  cognate  with  Irish  hrot  (goad),  the  Samskrt 
hhrehii  (point),  the  Old-English  hrord  (goad),  the  Old -Norse  hroHr 
(point),   and  the  Latin  faetigiumy   if  this  be,  as    sum  filologists 
suppose,  for  ^farstigium.     The  corupt  Gaelic  glosses  in  the  Berne 
MS.  258 — hrecnatin  (gl.  scinifes,  t.^.  <r/ci//7re«),  holach  (gl.  impeti- 
ginem),  and  poltefij  foilem  (gl.  fulicam,  fulica) — wer  explaind  as 
standing  respectivly  for  hrecnata  (Saltair  na  Kann,  3934),  bolgaehy 
and  /of7^«= Welsh  gwylan,  Breton  goelann,  whense  the  French 
goilandf  English  gull. 

The  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library,  or,  as  it  is  now  cald, 
the  Biblioth^que  Royale,  and  the  English,  French,  and  Latin  MSS. 
in  the  same  library  relating  to  Insh  afairs,  hav  been  notist  at 
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sum  length  by  Mr.  Bindon  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy^  vol.  iii.  pp.  477-602.  He  omits,  however,  to  mention 
No.  64,  the  most  important  of  all  theze  codices,  that  containing  the 
elevnth-century  copy  of  Muirchu's  Latin  Life  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  suplies  the  lacunae  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and  which  has 
been  learnedly  utilized  by  the  Bev.  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  in  the 
Analecta  Bollandiana,  Bruxelles,  1882.  And  in  other  respects  Mr. 
Bindon's  notice  is  incomplete  and  inaccurate. 

Besides  colating  such  portions  of  No.  64  as  ar  required  for  the 
Kolls  edition  of  the  Tripartite  Life,  Mr.  Stokes  examind  the 
following  codices : 

No.  2324-40.  The  contents — all  in  the  handwriting  of  Michel 
0*Clerigh  —  ar  chiefly  twenty-eiht  Irish  lives  of  Irish  saints.  Of 
theze  Mr.  Bindon's  *  Vita  S.  Creunatae  Virginis '  is  realy  a  life  of 
S.  Cranatan,  and  his  *  Vita  S.  Molingi '  is  a  life  of  S.  Molacca. 
The  liht  that  theze  Lives  throw  on  genealogy,  topografy,  and 
social  history  has  oftn  been  recognized.  They  ar  also  admitted  to 
be  of  filological  value,  and  in  this  codex  many  of  the  obsolete 
words  in  the  Lives  of  Patrick,  Brigit,  Finnchu  of  Brf  Gobann,  and 
Coimin  Fota  ar  glost.  But  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  legends 
which  theze  Lives  contain  has  not  been  so  freely  acknowledgd. 
It  has  even  led  to  vulgar  travesty.  Contrast  with  Moore's  *  S. 
Senanus  and  the  Lady'  the  reverence,  pathos,  and  imaginativ 
power  of  the  legend  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  version : 

**  Canair  the  Pious,  a  holy  maidn  of  the  Benntraige  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  betook  herself  to  a  hermitage  in  her  own  territory. 
There,  one  niht,  after  noctums,  she  was  praying,  when  all  the 
churches  of  Ireland  apeard  to  her.  And  it  seemd  that  a  tower  of 
fire  roze  up  to  hevn  from  each  of  the  churches ;  but  the  greatest 
of  the  towers,  and  the  straihtest  towards  hevn,  was  that  which 
roze  from  Inis-Cathaigh,'  (now  Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon, 
where  S.  Senan  had  bilt  his  church). 

' '  Fair  is  yon  eel,'  she  saith.  *  Thither  wil  I  go,  that  my 
rezurection  may  be  near  it.'  Straihtway  on  she  went,  without 
guidance  save  the  tower  of  fire,  which  she  beheld  ablaze  without 
ceasing  day  and  niht  befor  her,  til  she  came  thither.  Now, 
when  she  had  reacht  the  shor  of  Luimnech,  she  crost  the  sea 
with  dry  feet  as  if  she  wer  on  smooth  land  til  she  came  to  Inis- 
Cathaigh.  Now,  Sendn  knew  that  thing,  and  he  went  to  the  harbor 
to  meet  her,  and  he  gave  her  welcum. 

* '  Yea,  I  have  cum,'  saith  Canair. 

"Go,'  saith  Senan,  *to  thy  sister  who  dwels  in  yon  iland  in 
the  east,  that  thou  may  est  hav  gesting  therin.' 

*  *  Not  for  that  hav  we  cum,'  saith  Canair,  *  but  that  I  may  hav 
gesting  with  thee  in  this  iland.' 

* '  Women  enter  not  this  iland,'  saith  Senan. 

' '  How  canst  thou  say  that  ? '  saith  Canair.  '  Christ  came  to 
redeem  women  no  less  than  to  redeem  men.  No  less  did  He  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  women  than  for  the  sake  of  men.  Women  hav 
givn  service  and  tendance  unto  Christ  and  His  Apostls.    No  less 
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than  men  do  women  enter  the  hevnly  kingdom.     Why,  then, 
shondst  thou  not  take  women  to  thee  in  thine  iland  ? ' 

' '  Thou  art  stuhhom/  saith  Sendn. 

'  *  What  then  ? '  saith  Canair.  «  Shal  I  get  what  I  ask  for-i 
place  for  my  side  in  this  ile,  and  the  sacrament  irom  thee  to  met' 

* '  A  place  of  rezurection/  saith  Sendn,  *  wil  be  girn  thee  here 
on  the  brink  of  the  ware ;  but  I  fear  that  the  sea  wil  carry  of  thy 
remains.' 

'  *  God  wil  grant  me/  saith  Canair,  *  that  the  spot  wherein  I 
shal  lie  wil  not  be  the  first  that  the  sea  wil  bear  away.' 

*  *  Thou  hast  leav,  then,*  saith  Sendn,  *  to  come  on  shor.'  For 
thus  had  she  been  while  they  were  in  conrers,  standing  op  on 
the  wave,  with  her  staf  under  her  brests,  as  if  she  wer  on  land. 
Then  Canair  came  on  slior,  and  the  sacrament  was  administerd  to 
her,  and  she  straihtway  went  to  hevn." 

The  codex  also  contains  many  religious  pieces  in  proze  and  yene 
of  which  Mr.  Stokes  has  made  a  catalog. 

Mr.  Bradlet  said  the  paper  reminded  one  of  the  great  need  ther 
was  for  a  scientific  Keltic  scool  to  bring  out  the  real  value  of  the 
unexplord  manuscripts.  In  answer  to  a  remark  that  Sohan  did  not 
look  like  an  OJ^name,  he  woud  sugest  that  it  miht  veiy  well 
stand  for  H^oha  or  Eafa.  Weak  proper  nouns  ending  in  a  wer 
latinized  by  anus^  and  foriners  woud  be  very  likely  to  get  hold  of 
such  names  with  the  thematic  n  prezervd  in  the  oblique  cases.  He 
askt  if  the  legend  of  Canair  wer  a  typical  specimen  of  Old  Irish 
literature  ? 

Mr.  Stokss  replied  that  it  was  so.  The  style  of  Old  Irish  wu 
wonderfuly  pure  and  simpl  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  after  that 
it  became  detestabl.  Dr.  O'Grady  had  told  him  of  a  passage  in 
which  one  substantiv  was  acompanied  by  eihty-sevn  epithets. 

Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  spelling  Eohan  was  eorect,  as  the 
dipthong  ia  in  eafa  apeard  as  io  in  the  oldest  texts,  such  as  the 
Liber  Vitae.  He  was  surprized  to  hear  Mr.  Stokes  favor  the  theory 
of  a  primitiv  Greek-Latm-Keltic  unity.  Latin  and  Gaulish  wer 
very  similar  indeed,  but  Greek  stood  apart.  As  regards  the  difficulty 
of  decifering  glosses,  it  aroze  from  the  absence  of  a  context.  He 
had  onse  met  with  the  word  pema,  and  at  first  imagind  it  to  be  a 
curious  way  of  writing  the  Latin  vema.  He  afterwards  found  it 
was  only  an  erly  form  of  the  English  wren. 


Friday,  December  3,  1886. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Yice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  on  ''  The  Assyrian  Noun,"  by  M.  Bertin.  At 
the  request  of  the  author,  the  report  of  the  paper  is  omitted. 
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Friday,  December  17,  1886. 

Prof.  Skeat,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  on  **The  Laws  of  Sound  Change"  was  red  by  Mr. 
Heney  Sweet.  He  said  that  it  was  now  genraly  admitted  by  filo- 
logists  that  sound  changes,  as  a  rule,  wer  exceedingly  gradual,  and 
that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  language  wer  only  the  sums  of  long 
series  of  slight  shiftings  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  orthogrades  of 
ded  languages  prezervd  no  record  of  theze  minute  variations ; 
hense  we  had  to  seek  the  explanation  of  them  in  the  sounds  of 
living  languages.  In  filology,  as  in  geology,  the  past  was  only 
intelligibl  by  the  help  of  the  preznt.  Literary  professors,  who 
ignord  fonetics,  coud  offer  no  explanation  of  the  English  plurals 
formd  by  vowl-mutation  or  umlaut,  such  as  meitf  geeWy  mice.  At 
best  they  miht  surmize  that  the  final  %  in  the  erly  forms  of  theze 
words,  manniy  gOsi,  must,  modified  the  root-vowl  and  then  disapeard. 
That  was  no  satisfactory  theory ;  for  it  did  not  explain  how  the 
modification  came  about,  or  why  it  produced  theze  particular 
rezults.  The  fonetic  theory  was  much  mor  complicated,  and  was 
deduced  from  recent  investigations  into  the  influense  of  vowls  on 
consonants,  and  vice  vendf  as  exemplified  in  living  languages.  A 
simpl  ilustration  of  this  infiuense  was  found  in  the  English  words 
eaw  and  key,  where  the  difrence  between  the  sounds  of  the  initial 
consonants  was  due  to  the  succeediDg  vowls.  If  we  interchanged 
the  consonants,  the  words  sounded  somewhat  like  (kjoo)  and  (kwij). 
The  reason  was  that  the  vowl  aw  (oo)  being  formd  by  a  low  pozition 
of  the  back  of  the  tung,  drew  the  k  back  towards  the  throat ;  while 
ey  (ij),  being  a  high  front  vowl,  drew  the  k  forward.  This  in- 
fluense had  formerly  givn  rize  to  the  pronunciations  (kjaind,  gjaad) 
for  kind,  guard.  Similar  fenomena  existed  on  an  imense  scale  in 
Russian,  where  almost  evry  vowl  perceptibly  modified  almost  evry 
preceding  consonant.  In  such  a  sound  group  as  imi,  the  t  pozition 
of  the  tung  was  held  thruout  so  that  in  the  m  the  front  and  lip 
articulations  wer  combined.  The  same  efect  was  found  in  many 
Russian  words  where  the  final  vowl  which  had  produced  it  was  now 
lost,  as  in  krovt,  pronounced  (krofj),  where  j^'  is  a  digraf  reprezent- 
ing  an  /  at  onse  dental  and  fronted.  In  Russian,  morover,  the 
Towl  u  comunicated  to  a  preceding  consonant  the  efect  cald  round- 
ing, or  compression  of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  Thus  guei  was  pronounced 
(gwusj),  the  g  being  simultaneous  with  the  to,  and  the  e  with  the 
j\  Sumtimes  the  infection  was  arested  by  a  complex  sound  group. 
In  krepki  'strong'  (plural),  the  p  was  normal  and  not  influenst 
thru  the  k  by  the  final  t.  All  these  ilustrations  led  up  to  the 
fonetic  theory,  due  to  Scherer,  that,  in  English,  tnanni  must  hay 
becum  (manji),  where  nf  stands  for  the  front  nasal ;  that  this  con- 
sonant influenst  the  back  vowel  a,  changing  it  to  the  front  e ;  that 
the  final  t  was  dropt  as  superfluous ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  n;  reverted 
to  the  point  pozition,  as  n.     Similar  reversions  had  ocurd  in  the 
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South  Slavonic  dialects.    That  the  Oermanic  vowl  mutation  was 
also  the  rezult  of  consonantal  influense  was  proovd  by  the  Old  Norse 
mutations  before  the  fronted  r  which  replaced  older  z,  as  in  eyra 
from  auio  '  ear.'     The  abuv  exampls  wer  ilustrativ  of  asimilation, 
which  sprang  from  the  desire  to  save  space  in  articulation,  and 
secure  eaz  of  tranzition.     Thus  pn  became  j»ffi,  or  else  m«.     Saving 
of  time  was  efected  by  dropping  superfluous  soumds,  especialy  at 
the  ends  of  words,  as  when  iing-g^  with  distinct  final  y,  was  reduced 
to  ting.    But  cases  of  saving  of  effort  wer  very  rare  or  non-existent 
The  loss  of  the  trild  point  r,  or  its  replacement  by  the  trild  uvular 
gh  and  :r,  as  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  wer  perhaps  due  to  economy  d 
effort.     But  all  the  ordinary  sounds  of  language  wer  about  on  a  par 
as  to  dificulty  of  production.     If  children  lemt  p  and  m  mor  eazily 
than  k  and  ng,  it  was  not  acount  of  any  intrinzic  dificulty  in  the 
latter,  but  becauz  the  action  of  the  lips  was  vizibl,  and  that  of 
the  back  of  the  tung  was  hidn.    The  chief  cauz  of  sound  change 
apeard  to  be  defectiv  imitatum,  or  the  substitution  of  aproximatly 
similar  sounds,  as  in  (fruw)  for  through.    Mr.  Sweet  would  divide 
sounds  into  stabl  and  unstabl :   the  former  class  containing  the 
labials,  which  wer  separated  firom  all  other  formations  by  a  distinct 
space;   the  latter  class  containing  the  tung  articulations,  all  of 
which  interchanged  and  ran  into  each  other.     In  adition  to  the 
abuv  organic  changes,  ther  was  an  important  and  numerous  class 
due  to  gramatical  and  lexical  analogy,  and  to  confuzion  of  meaning, 
as  in  sparrow-graM  for  asparagtts.    Lastly,  Mr.  Sweet  cited  cases  of 
the  coexistence  of  nativ  and  f orin  sounds  in  the  same  dialect.    The 
Armenian  implosivs,  or  choke  stops,  in  which  dozing  and  raizing 
the  glottis  suplied  the  force  checkt  in  the  mouth,  wer  believd  to  hav 
been  borrowd  from  some  non-Arian  language  of  the  Caucazus.   The 
genral  concluzion  to  be  drawn  was  that  the  history  of  words  and 
their  changes  coud  not  be  studied  in  literature  alone,  and  that  all 
tru  investigation  into  the  forms  of  language  must  be  founded  on 
scientific  fonetics.    In  our  preznt  university  system  ther  was  not  bo 
much  as  a  pretence  to  study  fonetics,  and  the  teaching  of  filology 
was  therefor  deprived  of  any  solid  basis. 

In  the  discussion,  sevral  members  objected  to  Mr.  Sweet's  theory 
that  sound-changes  wer  rarely  if  ever  due  to  economy  of  effort. 

Dr.  FuBKivALL  cited  the  abreviation  o'  clo\  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Braito- 
EETH  instanst  asimilation  and  the  introduction  of  the  neutral  vowl 
as  cases  of  weakning. 

Mr.  Sweet  replied  that  abreviation  was  saving  of  time,  and 
asimilation  saving  of  space,  wheras  no  trace  was  found  of  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  the  exceptionaly  dificult  sounds  of  language.  Tho 
stops,  such  as  t,  wer  oftn  relaxt  into  open  consonants,  such  as  /> ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  convers  change  was  just  as  common. 

Mr.  J.  Lecet  said  he  had  independently  arived  at  the  same  theory 
as  Mr.  Sweet — ^that  sound  changes  ar  seldom  atributabl  to  saving 
of  the  degree  of  effort.  A  fronted  m  was  not  necessarily  harder 
than  a  simpl  labial ;  the  simultaneous  action  of  difrent  parts  of  the 
mouth  miht  be  eazier  than  their  separate  action ;  just  as  we  find  it 
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eimer  to  move  all  the  fingers  at  onse  in  grasping  than  to  move  each 
finger  sepratly  in  playing  muzic.  Asimilation  vastly  multiplied 
the  numher  of  elementary  sounds  in  a  language,  and  therefor  coud 
not  be  described  as  facilitating  pronunciation.  The  neutral  vowl 
was  just  as  dificult  as  any  other,  for  the  English  variety  of  it  was 
rarely  lemt  by  a  foriner;  and  even  a  nativ  coud  not,  without 
fonetic  training,  pronounce  it  izolated  or  accented.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  neutral  vowl  was  not  due  to  laziness,  but  to  the  dezire 
to  subordinate  sum  syllabls  to  others,  so  as  to  weld  the  sound  group 
into  unity,  and  make  the  fraze  rythmical.  In  such  a  word  as 
territory,  if  a  real  o  wer  sounded,  it  woud  sugest  a  divizion  into 
two  seprat  words,  as  terry  and  tory,  Mr.  Lecky  did  not  regard 
the  untrilling  of  r  as  an  economy,  becauz,  in  the  smooth  consonant, 
ther  was  the  new  dificulty  of  sustaining  the  point  of  the  tung 
without  the  suport  of  the  palat.  This  was  a  changed  distribution 
of  effort,  not  a  saving.  He  sugested  that  the  explanation  of  sound 
changes  miht  be  found  in  the  asertion  of  individuality.  *  Each  new 
generation,  feeling  itself  to  be  difrent  from  the  preceding  one, 
unconsciously  developt  a  new  pronunciation  suficiently  distinct  to 
be  caracteristic.  Changes  in  pronunciation  wer  thus  analogous  to 
changes  in  art  or  costume,  which  coud  not,  as  a  rule,  be  atributed 
to  economy  either  of  effort,  space,  or  time. 


Friday,  January  21,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  MuBRAY  made  his  Anual  Report  on  the  progress  of 
the  Society's  New  Engluh  Dictionary,  which  he  is  editing  for  the 
Oxford  University  Press.  Part  III.  had  left  his  hands.  He  hoped 
that  all  the  copy  for  Part  IV.  woud  be  sent  to  press  by  September 
next,  so  that  the  Part  woud  be  out  by  Christmas.  The  printing 
had  of  course  begun  now.  Part  III.  contains  8765  words,  of  which 
5323  ar  main  words.  Obsolete  words  ar  stil  less  than  26  per  cent. 
of  the  hole.  *  B '  has  very  few  Latin  and  Greek  words,  but  con- 
tains sum  of  the  oldest  Teutonic  ones  in  the  language,  and  others 
of  late  origin,  sum  onomatopoeic,  others  not  ataching  themselvs 
to  any  known  older  roots.  The  power  of  word- creation  has  not 
died  out :  ham,  bamboozle,  bash,  bun,  blash,  blight,  blizzard,  blowse, 
bludgeon,  bluff,  bog,  bodge,  bogus,  boom,  bosh,  bother,  box  (a  blow), 
etc.,  ar  of  mor  or  less  recent  birth.  The  etymologies  of  many  *B' 
words  ar  extremely  dificult,  and  stil  obscure,  notwithstanding  the 
help  of  the  best  scolars  and  specialists.  Ther  ar  nearly  1500 
^^-words,  of  which  the  850  older  and  mor  important  ar  treated 
sepratly,  while  the  later  and  ocazional  ones,  like  be-booted, 
he-muslined,  etc.,  ar  put  in  classes  with  one  quotation  apiece. 
But  the  main  dificulty  in  the  Dictionary  work  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  development  of  the  meanings  of  a  word,  and  get  them  into 
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logical  order.  '  Break '  has  80  meanings.  You  hav  to  put  the 
mass  of  quotations  for  theze  into  classes,  then  conect  them,  and 
find,  as  you  best  can,  where  to  fit  in  the  sense  of  '  to  breixk  a  co- 
mandment'  {violari).  You  sort  your  quotations  into  bondls  on 
your  big  table,  and  think  you  ar  getting  the  word's  pedigree  nht, 
when  a  new  sense,  or  three  or  four  new  senses,  start  up,  which 
upset  all  your  scheme,  and  you  ar  obliged  to  begin  afresh,  oftn 
three  or  four  times.  Etymologies  ar  nothing  like  the  trubl  of  chains 
of  meanings.  The  Dictionary  has  now  4,000,000  quotations.  The 
editor  oht  at  least  to  read  theze  thru,  but,  at  eiht  hours  a  day, 
it  woud  take  him  thirty  years  to  do  it :  it  is  80,000  hours'  work. 
Of  course  he  cannot  do  this,  but  must  trust  other  men.  Then  he 
cums  on  a  word  like  attitude^  which  proves  to  be  only  aptitude. 
On  turning  to  that,  he  finds  no  notis  has  been  taken  of  the  sense 
'  attitude.'  He  calls  for  the  slips  ;  and  among  the  rejected  ones 
sees  sevral  of  the  quotations  required.  So  the  aptitude  articl  has 
to  be  recast,  and  the  plates  alterd.  Again,  the  4,000,000  quota- 
tions are  both  redundant  and  deficient.  No  articl  three  inches  long 
but  has  fresh  serches  to  be  made  for  it.  Dr.  Murray  named  all  the 
Sub-editors  and  Headers  who  stil  continue  their  work  for  the 
Dictionary — sevral  hav  been  at  it  twenty  years — and  thankt  them 
hartily  for  their  help,  without  which  the  book  coud  not  possibly 
be  produced.  He  stil  wants  men  and  women  who  wil  take  small 
portions  of  the  work  just  in  front  of  Mr.  Henry  Bradley  and  his 
other  asistants,  so  that  all  delay  in  hunting  for  quotations  and 
working  in  fresh  slips  may  be  saved.  He  also  needs  serchers  for 
Deziderata,  of  which  a  list  for  Part  IV.  wil  go  out  with  Part  III. 
The  800  copies  of  the  last  list  found  only  six  real  workers  at  it; 
and  queries  in  Notes  Sf  Queries  yeeld  nothing  worth  having.  A  late 
request  for  later  extracts  for  Shakspere's  borne,  a  boundary — ^with 
a  special  caution  that  none  wer  wanted  for  bourne,  a  brook — pro- 
duced twelv  answers  to  Dr.  Murray,  some  astonisht  that  he  had 
overlookt  Milton's  *  bosky  bourne'  (brook),  and  others  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  but  all  for  the  meaning  *  brook.'  Folk  find 
thinking  so  very  dificult.  The  Dictionary  staf  was  not  properly 
organized  til  last  October;  now  that  it  is  so,  mor  rapid  progress 
with  the  work  may  be  relied  on. — The  Society's  thanks  wer  voted 
to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  Eeport,  and  for  his  untiring  work  at  the  great 
national  undertaking  under  his  control. 


Friday,  February  4,  1887. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Moebis,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  on  Sawskrt  as  Parent  of  the  Modem  Arian 
Dialects  of  India,  by  John  Boxwell.  This  paper  wil  apear  in  the 
Tranzactions  for  1885-6. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Moeeis  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
doctrin  laid  down  in  the  paper,  but  he  thoht  that  Mr.  Boxwell 
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bad  only  been  'slaying  tbe  slain.'  It  was  surprizing  tbat  tber 
sboud  be  any  necessity  nowadays  to  prove  tbat  Samskrt  was  origin- 
aly  a  vernacular.  Dugald  Stewart  maintaind  tbat  Sa^iskrt  was 
only  an  invention  of  tbe  Erabmans;  but  its  vernacular  caracter, 
its  dialectal  forms,  and  its  ancestral  relation  to  tbe  Prakrts,  bad 
been  sbown  by  Max  Miiller,  Muir,  and  otbers.  Goldstucker  bad 
demonstrated,  m  a  paper  red  befor  tbis  Society,  tbat  fonetic  decay 
had  taken  place  in  tbe  erliest  form  of  Samskrt  known  to  us,  and 
tbat  tbis  cbange  is  shared  by  tbe  modem  Arian  dialects  of  India. 
Tbe  existense  of  regular  fonetic  laws  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
Prakrts  presupozed  a  coloquial  language.  No  framers  of  a  purely 
artificial  language  coud  invent  tbeze  laws.  Fall,  tbo  to  sum  extent 
also  a  book-language,  furnishes  abundant  evidense  of  having  been 
onse  a  spoken  language,  in  its  numerous  expletivs  and  comparativ 
freedom  from  cumbrous  compounds.  All  tbe  Prakrts  were  not 
direct  descendants  of  Samskrt.  Pall  was  mor  probably  in  tbe  rela- 
tion of  a  sister  dialect,  but  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor.  Evry 
literary  language  implied  an  originaly  coloquial  stage.  The  stilted 
artificial  style  of  Johnson  presupozed  coloquial  Old  English  and 
coloquial  Latin.  Dr.  Morris  did  not  believ  tbat  tbe  so-cald  **  un- 
autbenticated  roots"  in  tbe  DhatupaMa  wer  tbe  pure  inventions 
of  gramarians.  Professor  Edgren,  in  bis  valuabl  paper  in  tbe 
Journal  of  the  American  Philological  Society y  1879,  mentions  sevral 
dhdtue  tbat  bad  not  then  been  found  in  Samskrt  literature;  and 
treats  them  as  figments  or  *  ghost  words,'  to  use  Prof.  Skeat's  term. 
But  sum  of  these  *  unauthenticated  roots '  ar  actualy  to  be  found 
in  Pall.  On  this  subject  see  Prof.  Max  Muller*s  paper  on  tbe 
DbatupaMa,  in  the  Internationale  ZeiUchrift  far  aUgemeine  Sprach- 
fvissenschaft  (1886,  vol.  iii.  i.  pp.  7-14). 

Prof.  Terrien  BE  Lacottferie  remarkt  that  Mr.  Eoxwell  bad 
neglected  to  point  out  one  influense  of  importanse  on  tbe  tranzition 
between  tbe  Samskrt  and  tbe  modem  vernaculars.  It  is  that 
wbicb  was  exercized  by  the  mixt  language  spoken  at  the  court  of 
tbe  great  Maurya  king  Piyadasi.  This  curious  combination  of 
Samskrt  and  Prakrt  forms — sumwhat  beteroclitic  and  without  fixt 
rules,  uzed  for  administrativ  purpozes,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Pablavi  as  a  cbancery  language — has  been  studied  by  tbe  well- 
known  Samskrtist  M.  Emile  Senart,  of  tbe  French  Institute,  in  bis 
last  articl  on  **  Tbe  Inscriptions  of  Aqoka." 


Friday,  February  18,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Vico-Prezident,  in  tbe  Chair. 

A  paper  on  *'  Gothic  Personal  Names"  was  red  by  Mr.  Hekbt 

'BbXD'^'^^'     To  ascertain  tbe  corect  form  of  Gothic  names  is  very 

iJificult.    Tbe  texts  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors  where  tbeze  names 

ocnT   Gi  oftn  uncertain.      To  interpret  tbe  classical  spellings  we 

ntiire  to  know  what  sounds  the  authors  asociated  with  their 
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letters,  and  this  necessitated  complicated  processes  of  historical 
deduction.  And,  further,  the  spellings  made  by  foriners  wer 
naturaly  very  imperfect  as  atempts  at  reprezenting  the  nativ 
Teutonic  sounds.    For  instanse,  Cassiodorus  mentions  a  Goth  named 

*  Tezutzat.'     At  first  siht  this  apears  quite  un-Teutonic.     We  can, 
however,  restor  what  was  probably  the  nativ  form  by  asuining  (as 
we  hav  other  reazons  for  doing)  that  z  in  Italian  Latin  of  the  sixth 
century  stood  for  sharp  «*,  and  that  tz  was  intended  to  sugest  the 
Gothic  J?.     Thus  we  arive  at  a  Gothic  form,  *  Taihsw-J^ahts,'  mean- 
ing '  rihthanded  thoht.'     But  the  coruptions  in  the  forms  of  names 
wer  of  many  kinds,  and  no  genral  rules  coud  be  givn  for  corecting 
them.     Gothic  personal  names  wer  formd  in  sevral  difi:tjnt  ways. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  compounds  of  two  words,  either  sub- 
stantivs  or  adjectivs,  such  as  wer  uzual  also  among  most  of  the 
other  Arian  peoples.     It  was  a  common  mistake  to  supoze  that 
theze  names  wer  genraly  intended  to  be  significant.     In  reality, 
the  two  elements  of  a  name  wer  often  incongruous  or  even  con- 
tradictory.  Ther  wer  Teutonic  names  which  ment  literaly  *  peace- 
spear  '  or  *  peace-war  '  ;    and  they  wer  to  be   acounted  for  by 
supozing  that   the  word   for  *  peace  '   had  becum  so  common  as 
an  initial  element  of    names,   and  the  words  for   *  spear '   and 
'war'    so    common    as    final    elements,    that   the    absurdity  of 
combining  them   was  not  felt.     Virtualy,  ther  existed  two  lists 
of  words;  and,  by  joining  together  random  selections  from  each 
list,  personal  names  coud  be  formd.     In  prehistoric  times  no  dent 
the  'dubl-list'  names  wer  significant,  and  sum  of  late  historical 
origin  wer  also  formd  with  i^e  same  intention;  but  the  principl 
of  arbitrary  combination  was  found  among  the  Hindus,  Greeks, 
Slavs,  and  Kelts,  and  had  probably  arizn  even  befor  the  separation 
of  the  Arian  peepls.     The  second  class  was  that  of  the  diminutivs, 
which  wer  formd  from  the  *dubl-list'  class  by  selecting  one  element 
and  adding  the  sufix  -tla.    It  apeard  that  a  diminutiv  coud  be  made 
out  of  either  element  of  a  compound,  so  that  a  ful  name,  such  as 
*Audamers,'  miht  be  reduced  either  to  '  Audila'  or  to  *Merils.' 
Theze  diminutivs  wer  not  merely  uzed  familiarly,  but  sumtimes 
apear    as    public    and  oficial   names ;    probably,    indeed   almost 
certainly,  they  wer  ocazionaly  givn  in  baptizm.      The  apostl  of 
the    Goths    may  hav  been    originaly  named   *  piuda-wulfs '  or 

*  Wulfa-reiks,'  and  afterwards  known  by  the  diminutiv  *  Wulfila* ; 
or  else  the  last  may  hav  been  his  name  from  the  beginning.  The 
third  class  consisted  of  diminutivs  obtaind  by  adding  the  sufix  -an 
(nominativ  -a)  to  one  element  of  the  'dubl-list'  names,  especialy  to 
an  adjectiv  ;  and  the  fourth  class,  by  adding  -Jan  (nominativ  -ja)  to 
the  preterit  stems  of  strong  verbs.  The  fifth  class  wer  the  fonetic 
compressions    due,    perhaps,   to    childish    mispronunciation,  like 

*  Wamba,'  which  was  possibly  from  *  Wandilbairhts.'  The  sixth 
class,  which  containd  very  few  exampls,  consisted  of  ordinary 
nouns  or  adjectivs  without  alteration.  Mr.  Bradley  gave  a  list  of 
the  elements  uzed  initialy  and  finaly,  and  offerd  explanations  of 
sevral  historical   exampls.      Thus,   he  regarded   *Pitzia'  as  an 
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adaptation  of  the  Greek  'Pythias.'  '  Gizila/  a  Spanish  name  of  the 
sevnth  century,  seemd  to  be  firom  the  substantiv  ^eihsth^  meaning, 
perhaps,  *  fortune.'  Kouns  forming  the  second  element  in  Teutonic 
masciUin  names  wer  aparently  always  tumd  into  the  a  declension, 
whatever  their  original  thematic  vowl.  Thus,  in  'Sunjaifri}?as' 
(for  which  the  normal  spelling  woud  be  Sunjafri}?s),  the  a 
replaces  u.  He  woud  explain  the  first  element  in  '  Alaricus,'  etc., 
as  ^M=' temple,'  Old-EngUsh  I^alh-,  '  Witigis  '  or  * -ges  ' 
was  probably  for  *  Waihtigais  '=01d-English  '  Wihtgar,'  the 
reduction  of  gaia  to  gis  being  atributabl  to  weakness  of  stress  ; 
while  the  first  element  was  the  common  Teutonic  wihti^a 
thing,  primarily,  perhaps,  meaning  *  fighting,'  and  hense  *  sum- 
thing  captured  in  batl.'  Gothic  nan^8=^*  curageous  '  was  equivalent 
to  Old-English  n6^,  as  Grimm  had  pointed  out ;  Porstemann,  over- 
looking this,  identified  nd^  with  German  noth  *  need.'  The  Spanish 
'Gondomarus'  probably  reprezented  not  Gothic  'Gun}?amers,' 
but  'Gun)»amarhs'  =  *  war-horse,'  as  the  termination  mgrt  *  famous' 
(= Keltic  -maroB  'great')  is  uzualy  Latinized  as  -minu.  The  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Amaling  dynasty,  '  Ostrogotha '  ( Austraguta), 
was  probably  an  ordinary  *  dubl-list '  name,  the  second  element  not 
meaning  'Goth'  here,  but  bearing  the  apelativ  sense  ('nobly 
bom '  ?)  which  it  pozest  befor  it  became  an  ethnic  dezignation. 
The  first  element  ocurd  in  Old-English  '  Easterwine  '  and  Prankish 

*  Austrowald,'  the  second  in  Old- English  '  Earcongote '  and  Gothic 
*piudaguto.'  Perhaps  Grimm  was  riht  in  conectihg  Athanaric, 
Athanagild  with  a^a-  'year' ;  if  so,  it  waspossibl  that  '  Jomandes ' 
(the  name  givn  in  sum  MSS.  to  the  historian  Jordanis)  was 
properly  '  Jeman)^8,'  the  first  element  being  from  the  same  word  as 
our  *year.'  'Ataulfus'  miht  be  from  ^ahta-  'terribl,'  cognate  with 
English   awe;    Sise^  as  in    '  Sisebertus,'   from  stgisa^    'victory.' 

*  Perdinand  '    containd  the  word   corresponding   to   Old-English 
ferh^  *  life,'  for  which  Wulfila  had  only  the  simpler  form  fair hwa-. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Pennell  remarkt  that  the  conjecture  in 
the  paper  with  regard  to  the  primitiv  meaning  of  mhti-  sugested  a 
possibl  explanation  of  the  Latin  victima.  The  theory  of  compression 
had  been  uzed  to  acount  for  certain  Greek  names. 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  said  that  a  great  many  Keltic  names  wer 
identical  with  Gothic  ones  as  regards  etymology,  meaning,  or  plan 
of  formation. 


Friday,  March  3,  1887. 

Dr.  R.  P.  Weymouth  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  by  Dr.  Johannes  Bafnack  (of  the  Nicolai 
Gymnazium,  Leipzig),  on  "The  Inscription  of  Gortyn."  The  dis- 
cuvery  of  the  inscription  known  as  **The  Law  of  the  Twelv  Tables 
of  Gortyn  " — the  date  of  which  is  probably  about  400-450  b.c. — 
in  adition  to  the  intrest  which  it  pozesses  for  the  student  of  the 
historical  science  of  law,  is  important  as  suplying  a  serious  gap 
in  our  knowledg  of  Greek  dialects.     The  inscription  contains  mor 
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than  17,000  letters,  and  the  list  of  words  comprizes  748  entries. 
Our  information  respecting  the  Cretan  dialect  waa  hitherto  chieflj 
derived  from  docnments  of  the  third  century  or  later.     Of  the  &w 
erlier  fragments,  thoze  which  ar  of  considerabl  length  hay  now 
been  discuverd  to  har  formd  part  of  the  **  Law  cj  the  Twel? 
Tables."     One  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the  inacription  is 
the  frequent  ocurence  of  fenomena   analogous  to  the   "external 
Sandhi"  of  Samskrt.     The  prepozition  ef,  which  befor  a  towI  is 
writn  €K9f  uzualy  apears  as  69  befor  a  consonant.      The  forms  of 
the  articl  ending  in  ^9  commonly  drop  the  v  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  consonant ;  thoze  ending  in  i^  or  in  9  of  tn  asimilate 
their  final  letter  to  a  folowing  consonant ;  e.^.  taO  ^v^a^epa^  apean 
for  Ta9  Ov^arepav.     It  is  remarkabl  that  to  always  remains  without 
elizion  befor  a  vowl.    Prom  many  indications  it  seems  reazonabl  to 
conclude  that  in  rapid  speech  the  articl  was  in  all  Greek  dialects 
oftn  reduced  befor  initial  vowels  to  the  simpl  sound  of  t.     The 
writer  sugested  that  in  the  same  manner  the  forms  6  and  if  befor 
vowls  may  hav  been  reprezented  by  the  spirttus  asper,  and  that  a 
coalescence  of  the  articl  with  the  noun  may  explain  the  inorganic 
aspiration  in  words  like  tmro^,  ijfidpa,  ijXto?.    The  Gortyn  inscrip- 
tion has  reveald  sevral  unexpected  peculiarities  in  the  fonology 
of  the  Cretan  dialect.    The  'trtr-  of  the  common  dialect,  whether 
arising  from  -z;-  or  from  -t9-,  apears  in  the  *  Tables '  as  'Tt-,  and  in 
the  Pragments  as  -f-.    An  original  -^-,  -<x;-,  is  reprezented  in 
Cretan  by  -BB-.     Ther  is  evidence  that  tt,  BB^  66,  wer  nearly  alike 
in  pronunciation ;  the  BB,  and  the  initial  5-,  when  standing  for  Bf\ 
wer  probably  sounded  as  %.     The  aspirates  x  ^^^  0  ^^  renderd 
always  by  k  and  x ;    ^  is  uzualy  so  writn,  but  in  a  few  cases  is 
replaced  by  t.      The  digamma  is  uzualy  writn  when  initial,  but 
in  other  pozitions  is  omitted  (except  after  ^ ,  as  in  FiaFou).    In  the 
new  Pragments  F  is  writn  for  v  in  the  diphthongs.     The  Cretan 
dialect  abounded  in  asimilations  of  consonants  in  the  midl  of  a 
word :  thus  -tt-  reprezents  -rr-,  'Trr-,  -irr-;  06  stands  for  -eO- ;  -pfi- 
for  -0/4-  and  -<ryM- ;  -I'l'-  for  -/>j/-  and  -<ri'- ;  -X\-  for  -I'X-  and  -^X-. 
The   fonology  of    the   vowls  has  litl   that  is  unexpected.    The 
alfabet  having  neither  1/  nor  to,  the  length  of  the  vowls  denoted 
by  6  and  o  is  oftn  quite  uncertain,  even  with  all  the  liht  that  can 
be  obtaind  from  other  dialects  and  from  analogy.     The  Gortyn 
*  Tables '   and  the  new  fragments  agre  in   frequently  having  < 
insted  of  e  befor  o,  as  in  loma  for  ^oma.    The  inscription  lends  no 
suport  to  the  theory  that  the  proper  names  'Y3nra7/»a,  'Ymrotf/o, 
stand  for  'iTnrdypa,  -affiaf  as  V  never  apears  for  i;  the  names  ar, 
therefor,  compounds  of  vwd,  the  dubling  of  the  ir  being  not  iofre- 
quent  in  proper  names.     The  prepozition  wpo^  apears    in   the 
Twelv  Tables  as  iroprif  but  in  later  Cretan  inscriptions  becums 
TTort.     With  regard  to  flexion  a  few  points  dezerv  special  notis. 
The  name  of  the  city,  tho  not  mentiond  in  the  great  inscription, 
apears  from  the  fragments  to  hav  had  the  nominativ  form  Tdprvpt. 
Ther  is  nowhere  any  proof  of  the  existense  of  the  dual  in  Cretan; 
Bvo  is  inflected  as  a  plural,  and  agrees  with  plural  substantivs. 


Maech  18,  1887. — Prof.  Szbat.  xt 

The  ending  ^ev  of  tbe  nom.  plur.,  found  in  snm  of  the  later  Cretan 
inscriptions,  is  absent  from  the  Twelv  Tables  and  the  erUest 
^gments.  In  the  great  inscription  the  dat.  plor.  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  decl.  ends  in  9,  that  of  the  drd  decl.  in  -<r< ;  but  the  Fragments 
do  not  obzery  this  rule.  A  markt  feature  of  the  Cretan  diidect  is 
that  the  ending  'V9  of  the  ace.  plur.  is  extended  analogicaly  to  all 
substantivs.  Especialy  noteworthy  also  is  the  declension  viv9, 
vieo^f  vivvy  viee^f  vidtrtf  vlvv^.  As  to  the  pronouns,  the  stem  fo^  Fe 
apears  almost  always  as  combination  with  aino?  {e,g,  Fiv  avroi); 
when  0VT09  stands  alone  it  is  never  reflexiv.  The  future  of  verbs 
undergoes  contraction,  as  in  iire\evae7.  The  reduplication  of  the 
perfect  is  sumtimes  replaced  by  e,  as  in  ifyparrrat.  Other  remarkabl 
points  ar  the  retention  of  the  preznt  sufix  in  the  perfect  participl 

BelafivafUvav   and  the  OCUrence  of  the   COnjunctivs  irewaraiy   itre- 

r€Kv(hat.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  list  of  the  44  books  and 
papers  which  have  apeard  on  the  subject  of  this  inscription. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  wer  voted  to  Br.  Baunack  for  his 
paper.  The  only  point  that  gav  rize  to  criticizm  was  the  author's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  inorganic  aspiration,  which  was  genraly 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory.^ 


Friday,  March  18,  1887. 

Henby  Sweet,  H.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  SxEAT  red  a  paper  on  ''  English  Etymologies."  He  notist 
the  apearance  of  Col.  Yule's  excelent  Glossary  of  Anglo-Indian 
Words,  which  containd  many  etymologies  of  genral  intrest.  He 
mentiond,  by  way  of  exampl,  the  folowing,  which  ar  not  in  his 
own  Etymological  Dictionary :  *  Cheeta,  cheetah,'  a  kind  of  lepard, 
lit,  the  spotted  animal ;  Hind,  citd,  Skt.  citrakay  spotted  ;  from  the 
Skt.  citf  to  perceiv ;  from  the  same  root  is  chintz,  originaly  a  '  vari- 
gated '  stuf .  '  Cheroot '  (better  aheroot),  Tamil  ahuruttu,  a  roll  (of 
tobacco).  'Chutny,'  hot  relish;  Hind.  catnL  'Cowry,'  Hind. 
kauri ;  from  Skt.  kaparda,  a  small  shell.  *  Curry,'  Tamil  kari, 
sauce,  whence  also  Port.  cariL  'Dacoit,'  Hind,  dakait,  a  robber. 
' Dingy'  (with  hard  g),  Bengal!  dingif  a  small  boat.  'Mango,'  Port. 
manga,  Malay  mangga ;  all  from  the  Tamil  mdn-kay,  where  kag 
means  *  fruit,'  and  man  is  the  Tamil  name  of  the  tree  producing  it. 
'Mulligatawny,'  Tamil  milagu-tannirt  lit. pepper-water.  'Nautch,' 
Hind,  nde,  Prakrt  nacca,  from  Skt.  nrtya,  dancing,  acting — ^Brown- 
ing calls  the  dancing-girl  herself  a  'nautch.'  'I^ullah,'  Hind,  nd/a, 
a  water-course.  '  Polo/  '  a  ball,'  and  the  name  of  a  game,  is  from 
Baltiy  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  etc.    The  word  *  verandah' 

^  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  states  that  this  theory  has  been  adversely  criticized  by 
Prof.  Windisch,  who  objects  that  if  it  wer  sound  we  shoud  hav  ky^ip  from  6  &i^p, 
and  remarks  that  the  regular  use  of  the  articl  is  not  very  old,  yet  in  Homer  we 
find  &^*  Xintw,  Morover,  inor^nic  aspiration  ocurs  in  many  cases  {t,g.  6pda») 
where  the  articl  can  hay  had  no  inflnense. 
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is  now  proovd  to  be  neither  Persian  nor  Skt.  (tho  ocaring  in  inodera 
Skt.  as  a  borrowd  word),  but  European — yiz.  Port,  varamda.  Old 
Span,  varanda,  a  railing,  ocaring  in  1505 ;  probably  from  Span. 
vara,  a  rod,  Lat.  vara,  a  f  orkt  pole.    Other  words  wer  cemented  on. 
'  Atone,'  originating  in  the  phrase  to  he  at  one,  is  realy  due  to  t 
tranzlation  from  the  Anglo-Prench  fraze  estrs  a  un.     *  Cannibal '  if 
not  a  coruption  of  carihal,  a  carib,  but  a  true  dialectal  variant  of  it; 
another  variant  is  calihan,    *  Canoe '  is  a  French  spelling,  the  Span, 
word  being  eanoa  (from  the  old  language  of  Hayti) ;  tke  French 
eanoe  is  now  spelt  eanot.     The  Shaksperian  'chaudron,'  entrails 
('' Macbeth"),  is  a  coruption  of  chatuhn,  Old  Fr.  ehaudun,  caldvn, 
entrails  (Godefroy),  Ger.  Kaldaunen\  perhaps  of  Keltic  origin; 
Welsh  coluddion,  Irish  eaolain,  entrails.     'Creel,'  from  0.  Irish 
criol,  a  coffer  ( Windisch).     '  Daze '  apears  in  Old  Fr.  as  dater ;  bat 
both  forms  are  of   Scand.   origin ;   this  asertion  was  illusixated 
copiously  from  the  various  Scand.  dialects.     *  Dich  '  in  Shakspere's 
"  Timon,"  I.  ii.  73,  is  for  dit,  and  dtt  is  for  do  it,  the  emfazis  being 
on  the  it ;  proovd  by  quotations  from  Dekker  (confirmd  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  has  shown  the  same  in  his  Early  Eng.  Pron).    *  Fake,'  to  steal 
(slang),  is  the  Mid.  Du.  facken,  to  catch,  gripe,  and  cognate  with 
Old- English  facian^  to  try  to  get,  a  word  uzed  by  King  Alfred,  cf, 
G.  Fach  in  Kluge.     *  Fever '  is  not  French,  but  the  Old-English 
fefor,  borrowd  imediately  from  Latin.     *  Flannen,'  older  form  of 
'  flannel,'  ocurs  in  1652.    'Freestone'  is  a  tranzlation  of  Fr.franehe 
pierrei  *  stone  of  the  first  quality ' ;  we  find  Mid.  E.  fraunehe  pien 
in  the  "Wars  of  Alexander,  1.  4356.     *  Hayriff '  cleavers  (plant),  is 
the  Old-Eng.  Itege-rife — i.e,  hedg-rife,  or  '  abundant  in  the  hedges.' 
'Hay ward,'  hedg-warden,  is  from  the   same  Old-Eng.  hege-,  the 
name  '  Howard '  is  a  coruption  of  the  same,  like  '  Steward '  from 
ttg-ward,     'Lancepesade,'  a  certain  oficer  of  foot,  was  originaly 
calld  a  demi-lance,  or  broken  lance,  becauz  he  had  onse  b^n  an 
oficer  of  horse;  French  iancepessade  (Cotgrave),  from  Ital.  kmsa 
ipezzata,  broken  lance,  lit,  'dis-pieced'  lance.    'Martlet'  is  a  house- 
martin,  or  else  a  swift,  but  the  heraldic  French  name  is  merUite,  t 
litl  blackbird;  this  requires  explanation.    ' Mazurka '  and  ' polka' 
ment,  originaly,  'Massovian  girl'  and  'Polish  girl'  respectivly; 
like  Fr.  Polonaite,  they  became  names  of  dances.     '  Orra,'  super- 
fluous (Bums),  is  the  Dan.  dvrig,  superfluous,  cf,  Ger.  iihrig.    'Quiz,' 
the  E.  name  of  the  toy  calld  handehre  in  French,  is  probably  named 
from  its  whizzing  noiz ;  the  mention  of  it  by  Moore  in  1789  (Life, 
i.  11)  seems  older  than  the  uzual  too  oftn  repeated  story  about  its 
originating  in  a  bet.    'Bum,'  the  spirit,  was  also  calld  'kil-devl'; 
this  is  the  tru  source  of  the  Fr.  guildive,  which  so  puzld  Littr6. 
Ther  ar  two  '  scabbards ' ;  '  scabbard '  or  scale-hoard  is  a  thin  board 
for  splints,  etc.;  the  other  'scabbard,'  formerly  scawherk,  is  a  'scale- 
berk  ' — i,e,  a  protection  fonnd  by  slices  of  wood.     '  Vagrant '  is 
probably  totaly  unconected  with  Lat.  vagus ;  it  is  the  Anglo-French 
wakerant,  rambling  (see  also  Roquefort),  and  of  Teutonic  origin; 
answering  to  nativ  E.  waggling,     Hackluyt  spels  it  vagarant. 
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Friday,  April  1,  1887. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,   Fiee-Prnidenty  in  the  Chair. 

Prof.  Postgate  red  a  paper  on  '*The  Latin  so-cald  Future 
Infinitivs  in  -urumf  -uraniy  etc.,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
that  they  did  not  correspond  to  the  finite  forms  as  other  infinitivs 
of  a  similar  character  did,  or,  in  other  words,  that  dixit  ilium 
u&nturum  {esse)  was  not  related  to  uenturw  est  as  dixit  fusos  (esse) 
hostes  was  to  fusi  {sunt)  hostes.  Firstly,  the  preponderating  custom 
of  Latin  of  not  inserting  the  esse  with  theze  forms  was,  on  that 
asumption,  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  hostis  uenturus  in  the 
sense  of  hostis  est  uenturus,  was  not  a  Latin  idiom.  Again,  the 
frequent  omission  of  the  subject  of  the  fut.  inf.  was  hardly  possibl 
if  the  form  was  originaly  participial ;  dixit  uenturum  in  the  sense 
of  dixit  se  esse  uenturum  coud  no  mor  hav  been  said  in  Latin 
than  pictum  dixit  for  dixit  se  esse  pietum  or  dixit  se  pictum.  He 
then  referd  to  Gellius  {Attic  NihtSy  i.  7),  who  quoted  a  number 
of  indeclinabl  forms,  such  as  the  scio  tneos  inimieos  hoe  dicturum 
from  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  who  gave  the  tru  vew  that 
theze  wer  realy  indeclinabl  infinitivs;  futurum,  uenturum,  and 
the  like  woud  then  be  acuzativs  from  verbal  nouns,  like  the 
so-cald  supine  in  -turn  and  the  Samskpt  inf.  in  -tumy  and  woud 
not  differ  from  forey  uenire,  etc.,  except  in  the  fact  that  they 
originated  from  difrent  cases,  theze  latter  being  originaly  datival 
formations.  The  subsequent  declension  of  theze  indeclinabl  in- 
finitivs was  du  to  the  influense  of  atraction,  a  change  of  which 
Latin  fumisht  numerous  exampls,  a  striking  one  being  the  origin 
of  the  gerundiv. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  sum  of  Prof.  Postgate's  arguments  for 
his  interesting  theory  seemd  capabl  of  being  answerd.  The  fact 
that  the  finite  verb  was  not  omitted  in  hostis  est  uenturuSy  as  it  was 
in  hostis  {est)  fususy  miht  be  du  to  the  comparativ  infirequensy  of 
the  former  expression  ;  with  the  infinitiv,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
future  participl  was  common,  becauz  uenturum  esse  had  to  reprezent 
in  reported  speech  both  uenturus  est  and  ueniet.  It  had,  however, 
been  proovd  that  in  erly  Latin  the  indeclinabl  -turum  stood  for  the 
future  infinitiv;  but  it  seemd  eazier  to  supoze  that  this  was  a 
neuter  participl  than  that  it  was  a  verbal  noun.  The  instanse 
of  the  supine  was  not  quite  paralel,  becauz  we  hav  independent 
evidence  of  the  existense  of  the  verbal  noun  in  -tuSy  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  verbal  noun  in  -turus  or  -turum. 


Friday,  April  15,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,   Vice- President y  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Morris  red  a  paper  entitled  "  Pall  Notes 
and  Queries.'' 

So.  48. 
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1.  KoNCA-NADA..  This  term,  givn  in  Childere's  Dictionary,  is 
aplied  to  the  trumpeting  noiz  made  by  an  elefant.  As  stha-ndd* 
means  'a  lion's  roar,'  konea  (not  in  Ghilders)  oht  to  mean  'an 
elefant,'  firom  a  root  krune  *  to  trumpet.*  We  find  such  a  root  only 
in  Buddhist  Samskrt.  See  Divyavadana,  p.  251,  '  hastinah  brone- 
anti,*  The  editors  explain  kroneati  by  *  to  trumpet,'  but  sugest 
confuzion  with  krogatt ;  but  the  root  krug  is  itself  a  weakning  of  a 
root  kruky  of  which  krw  and  krune  ar  variants.  In  the  Vinaya  we 
find  konea  uzed  for  the  trumpeting  of  a  celestial  elefant  {na^a), 
and  in  the  Milinda  for  an  elefaut  itself.  The  root  krune  also  gi?8 
us  Pal!  konea^Sk.  kraunea  '  a  heron' ;  cf.  Sk.  kunj-ara  '  an  elefant* 
from  y/kufij  or  kuj, 

2.  Eadaliccheda  is  defined  by  the  editors  of  the  Divyavadana  as 
a  *  kind  of  sword-cut.'  Bodhisattvo  ....  tan  stambhan  katU- 
tlcchedena  khandakhandam  chettum  arabdhah  (p.  459,  1.  12). 
We  hav  a  similar  expression  in  Pali  kallra-cchefa  (Milinda-panha, 
p.  193).  The  term  kadalt  is  aplied  to  the  soft  stem  of  the  plantain 
tree,  while  kalira  (Sk.  karira)  denotes  the  top  sprout  of  a  plant  or 
tree,  cf.  *'  tada  so  nlja  tassa  tapassa  kuddho  hatthapade  vamsa- 
kallre  viya  chedapesi''  (Milinda-paiiha,  p.  201),  *Then  the  king  in 
a  rage  cauzd  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  ascetic  to  be  cut  off  like  the 
sprouts  of  the  bamboo.' 

3.  Simultansouslf/  is  exprest  in  Pali,  much  after  the  fashion  of 
sum  uninflected  languages  by  the  fraze  apuhham  aearimam  '  not  befor, 
not  after,'  or  by  the  compound  apacchdpurtmam  '  not  after  or 
befor '  (see  Jat.  iii.  p.  289  ;  Milinda,  pp.  40,  295). 

A  proerastinator  would  be  exprest  by  ajja-we  ti  puriso,  **  a  person 
who  says  *  to-day,  to-morrow.'  " 

4.  The  Samskft  root  pr  apears  in  Pall,  as  Dr.  Trenckner  has 
shown,  under  the  form  vydvata—%k.  vi/aprfa  (Pali  Misc.  p.  63)/ 
but  he  does  not  tel  us  that  this  is  the  case  only  when  uzed  in  the 
sense  of  '  occupied '  with  the  locativ.  With  the  ablativ  rydw^ff= 
Sk.  vydvrta=  *  hindered,'  from  the  root  t?r.  Childers  does  not  dte 
the  form  pareti  (the  causativ  of  pr\  but  it  ocurs  in  Jat.  i.  p.  498. 

5.  The  fraze  phai^am  vihacca  =j9^aiwm  katvd,  *■  expanding  the 
hood,'  is  aplied  to  a  snake  (Udana,  ii.  1).  Here  riAo^ea  =  Sk. 
vihritya^  from  the  root  \/Ar4-i'»',  cf.  dhacca'pa€la  (Mil.  p.  148), 
where  the  first  part  of  the  compound=Sk.  dhrtya, 

6.  Kaccha=*  hair  of  bed,'  corresponds  to  Sk.  kaea.  It  ia  not  in 
acordance  with  the  uzual  fonetic  changes  at  work  in  Pali.  Other 
iregular  and  inexplicabl  forms  ar  Pall  kapalla^  *  lamp-black '=»Sk. 
kajjala  ;  Pall  M//o/:a=»Sk.  rallaka  '  rag,  blanket,'  etc. 

7.  Inayika  in  Childers's  Diet,  is  explaind  as  *  detor.*  It  has 
this  sense  in  one  passage  in  the  Vinaya,  and  reprezents  Sk.  rnika. 
In  other  works  it  means  '  creditor.' 

Na  hi  mayham  brahmana  paccusamhi  inayika 
Detha  detha  ti  codenti  .... 

(Samyutta,  vii.  1.  5,  pp.  170-1.) 

*  Cf.  Pali  osa(a=aviisafa  from  the  root  sf-^apa.       ^  See  Vinaya  TeJLts,  ii.  50. 
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"  Not  hav  I,  0  brahman,  (any)  creditors  who,  in  the  erly 
morning,  dun  me,  saying,  *  pay,  pay.' " 

8.  On  the  intetjecttonal  use  of  toorde  to  suply  the  place  of  onoma- 
topoeiae. — "We  miht  uze  *  deth  and  destruction,'  or  '  fire  and  fury  ' 
to  convey  the  notion  of  sumthing  fearful  in  lieu  of  imitativ  words. 
In  Pall  we  hav  a  story  of  a  demon  {yakkha)  trying  to  frihten 
Buddha';  and  he  is  made  to  utter  the  sounds  akkulo  pakkulo,  which 
the  Commentator  says  are  onomatopoeias.  But  they  ar  not  so,  not 
nearly  so  much  as  our  *fee  fie  foh  fum,^  akkulo  corresponds  to 
dkulo  'confounded,'  and  pakkulo  (vJ,  hakhulo)^vahkulo^vyakula 
*  agitated.'     Cf . 

Atha  etaip  pisacau  ca  hakkulan  c'  ativattat!  ti. 

(IJdana  i.  7.) 

**  Then  he  overcame  that  demon  and  the  alarm  (he  made)." 

As  we  hav  no  full  description  of  a  ptsdca  (or  yakkha)  in  any  Pali 
text,  I  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Hoemle's  edition  of  the  Jaina 
Uvdaayaddso  {^^.  65-69).     Pisdya^Vvdl pisdca. 

"  Of  the  pisaya  form — the  following  is  said  to  be  a  ful  description  : 
its  hed  was  fashond  like  a  catl-feeding  basket,  its  hairs  lookt  like 
the  awn  of  ears  of  rice  and  shon  with  a  tawny  glare ;  its  forhed 
was  fashond  like  the  belly  of  a  large  water-jar ;  its  eyebrows  wer 
like  lizards'  tails  disheveld,  and  of  an  aspect  disgusting  and  hideous ; 
its  eyes  wer  protruding  from  its  globular  hed  .  .  .  . ;  its  eyes  wer 
exactly  like  a  pair  of  winnowing  sivs  .  .  .  . ;  its  noze  was  similar 
to  the  snout  of  a  ram,  and  its  two  nostrils  wer  fashond  like  a  pair 
of  cooking  stoves  with  large  orifices ;  its  beard  was  like  the  tail  of 
a  horse,  of  an  exceeding  tawny  hu  .  .  .  . ;  its  lips  wer  pendant 
exactly  like  thoze  of  a  camel ;  its  teeth  (in  length)  lookt  like 
plowshares ;  its  tung  was  exactly  like  the  pan  of  a  winnowing 
siv  .  .  .  . ;  its  jaws  in  length  and  crookedness  wer  fashond  like  the 
handl  of  a  plow,  and  its  cauldron-like  cheeks  wer  hollow  and 
sunkn  and  pale,  hard  and  huge;  its  shoulders  rezembld  ketl 
drums  ;  its  chest  (in  width)  rezembld  the  gate  of  a  goodly  town  ; 
its  two  arms  (in  bulkiness)  wer  fashond  like  the  shafts  of  smelting 
furnaces ;  its  two  palms  (in  bredth  and  bulkiness)  wer  fashond  like 
the  slabs  for  grinding  turmeric  ;  the  fingers  of  its  hands  ....  wer 
fashond  like  the  rollers  of  grinding  slabs;  its  nails  wer  fashond 
like  the  valvs  of  oyster-shels  ;  the  two  nipls  on  its  brest  depended 
like  a  barber's  pouch ;  its  belly  was  rotund  like  (the  dome  of)  an 
iron  smelting  furnace ;  its  navel  (in  depth)  lookt  like  the  rice 
water  bowl  (pf  a  weaver)  .  .  .  . ;  its  two  thihs  wer  like  a  pair 
(of  shafts  of)  smelting  furnaces ;  its  knees  wer  like  the  cluster  of 
blossoms  of  the  Ajjuna  tree,  excessivly  tortuous  .  .  .  . ;  its 
shanks  were  lean  and  cuverd  with  hair ;  its  two  feet  wer  fashond 
like  (large)  grinding  slabs;  the  toes  of  its  feet  wer  fashond  like 
the  rollers  of  (large)  grinding  slabs,  and  its  nails  wer  fashond  like 
the  valvs  of  an  oyster  shel.  .  .  .  The  knees  (of  this  demon)  wer 
shaking  and  quaking ;  his  eyebrows  wer  knit  and  bent ;    his  tung 
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was  protruding  from  his  widely  open  month  ;  he  wor  a  cbaplet 
made  of  lizards ;  a  garland  of  rats  hung  around  him  hy  waj  of 
adornment;  (he  wor)  earrings  made  of  mungooses,  and  a  scuf 
made  of  serpents ;  he  slapt  his  hands  on  his  arms  and  roard ;  and 
laft  aloud  in  a  horrihl  manner ;  he  was  cuverd  with  Tarious 
sorts  of  hair  of  five  colors." 

9.  YathIvato  (not  in  Childers)  signifies  *  truly,  exactly,'  and 
reprezents  Sk.  yathdvat  with  an  inorganic  o,  cf.  Pall  dpadd  and  SL 
apad.     (See  TherT  Gatha,  p.  211,  I.  10.) 

10.  SakkIpeti,  in  Mahavagga  III.  1.  2,  is  explaind  hy  the 
translators  of  the  Yinaya  Texts  as  if  the  tru  reading  wer  ionhappeii 
'  to  arange.'  A  Tarious  reading  is  iankhdpeti  (from  the  root  hi 
*  to  dwel'),  which  givs  us  the  hetter  sense  of  *  to  setl  down.' 

1 1 .  A-.niktlitdvl  (not  in  Childers)  is  from  nikilita,  the  pp.  of 
\/ki}  *  to  sport,  to  play '  (cf.  bhuttavl),  and  signifies  *  not  havisg 
reveld.'     See  Samyutta-Nikaya  I.  210,  p.  9  ;  p.  10,  §  12. 

12.  Apalamba  (not  in  ChHders)  is  a  Vedic  term  for  the  hinder 
part  of  a  carriage,  but  also  uzed  for  sum  mecanizm  to  stop  a 
chariot. 

Hirl  tassa  apalambo  ||  satiyassa  parivaranam 
Dhammahaip  ^Lrathim  brumi  ||  sammaditthi-purejaTam. 

(  Samyutta-Nikaya.) 
**  Modesty  is  the  drag  of  that  (chariot),  meditation  is  its  escort, 
the  law  I  call  the  charioteer  speeded  on  by  riht-vews." 

13.  ViCAXKHU  (not  in  Childers) =Sk.  vicaksu,  *perplext.* 
Yam  nunaham  yena  samano  Gotamo  ten'  upajsankameyyam 

vicakkhu'lLSjnmAj^  ti.        (Samyutta,  iv.  2.  6,  7,  pp.  112-3.) 

14.  SocEYTA.  Childers  sugests  that  this  term  means  'purifica- 
tion,' but  it  has  the  sense  of  '  honesty,'  cf.  Sk.  gauca^  honest. 

Samvoharena  .  .  »  ioeeyyam  veditabbam. 

(Samyutta,  iii.  2.  1,  p.  78.) 
In  buziness  matters  honesty  is  to  be  known,  i.e.  you  may  determin 
whether  a  man  is  honest  by  his  dealings  with  you. 

15.  KivEYrA-MUTTA,  ' druuk  with  inspiration,'  'drunk  with  the 
spirit.' 

Mandiya  nu  sesi  udahu  kdveyyamatto. 

(Samyutta,  iv.  2.  3,  p.  110.) 
Sleepest  thou  in  sloth,  or  art  thou  '  drunk  with  the  spirit '  ? 

16.  Karakara  (not  in  Childers)  =  Sk.  karkara,  cf.  *  karakardm. 
khaditva '  gnawing  the  bones  of  the  neck  (Jat.  iii.  p.  203). 

17.  BoNDi  is  explaind  by  Childers  as 'body.'  It  ocursinJai 
i.  p.  503,  for  the  body  of  an  elefant ;  it  is  uzed  also  for  the  body  of 
a  crocodile  in  Jat.  iii.  p.  117.  The  original  meaning  was  probably 
'  stock,  trunk,'  from  a  root  hundh  {^hhundh)  to  bind,  cf.  Mantl^ 
hundhd,  *  the  stock  of  a  tree ; '  Sk.  handha  '  the  body,*  from  ^handh 
{^hhandh).     It  is  probably  cognate  with  English  body. 
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Friday,  Hay  6,  1887. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Richahd  Moeilis,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  Vice-President,  read  the  following  **  Second 
Report  on  Dialectal  Work,"  here  printed  at  full : 

In  my  first  Report  of  7  May,  1886,  I  described  my  method  of 
work,  the  nature  of  my  preliminary  matter,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Southern,  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions.  This  evening  I 
have  to  announce  the  completion  of  the  first  draft  for  the  Midland 
and  Northern  Divisions,  that  is,  for  the  whole  of  England,  except 
a  narrow  slip  of  Cu.  aod  the  n.  slopes  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  Nb. 
(contractions  used  for  county  names  &c.,  as  in  the  first  Report), 
which  belong  linguistically  to  the  Lowland  Division.  This 
Lowland  Division  itself  is  so  far  arranged  that  I  am  able  to  give 
a  sketch  of  what  it  will  be,  but  the  work  on  the  Midland  and 
Northern  Divisions  has  proved  too  great  for  me  to  attempt  com- 
pleting the  Lowland.  When  I  realised  to  myself  the  impossibility 
of  getting  this  part  of  my  book  done  in  time  to  produce  it  this 
evening,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  Maps  of  the  Dialect  Districts. 
As  the  Scotch  map  is  mainly  Dr.  Murray's,  the  completion  of  the 
English  Divisions  enabled  me  to  draw  both  the  maps  definitively, 
and  I  now  lay  them  before  you,  with  a  Key  which  will  explain 
their  arrangement.  These  maps  will  accompany  my  Existing 
Phonology  of  English  BialectSy  forming  Part  V.  of  my  Early  English 
Pronunciation y  and  also  my  English  Dialects — their  Sounds  and 
Momes,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  former  for  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  having  only  a  small  portion  of  the  illustrations  translated 
into  approximative  Glossic. 


The  Tek  Tbansvebse  Lives. 

In  my  last  report  I  described  three  of  these  which  entered  into 
the  portion  of  England  then  considered. 

( 1 )  The  n.  sum  Hne,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  some 
as  sum  (sam,  sam)  or  even  sam  (som). 

(2)  The  s.  sddm  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  some 
as  s^dm  (stiim).  It  is  in  the  space  between  lines  1  and  2  that  the 
intermediate  form  som  occurs. 

(3)  The  reverted  ur  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  general 
use  of  reverted  r  (k).  This  line  I  now  begin  in  Wx.  Ireland  and 
make  to  pass  through  Pm.  and  Gm.  in  order  to  include  D  1,  2,  3, 
while  I  have  somewhat  rectified  its  course  through  Wo.  Wa.  and 
Np.,  chiefly  owing  to  recent  observations  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam. 

Ho.  49. 
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I  have  now  to  add  seven  other  Transverse  Lines  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  mapping  of  Dialect  Districts. 

(4)  The  s.  teeth  (tiith)  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  the  pron. 
of  the  def.  art.  the  sls  &  suspended  t*  (t')  or  hissed  th  (th),  not  the 
voiced  th  (dh)  as  in  the  usual  pron. ;  the  word  teeth  conveniently 
combines  the  two  sounds.  The  hiss  (th)  is  the  regular  sound 
between  lines  4  and  5,  and  in  most  of  the  intervening  space,  except 
D  24,  the  suspended  (f)  occurs  only  by  assimilation.  This  line 
))a8ses  through  s.  Ch.,  n.  St.,  s.  Db.,  round  s.  and  e.  Nt.,  and  goes 
to  the  sea  by  w.  Li.  and  s.  Yo. 

(5)  The  n.  theeth  (dhiith)  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  use 
of  the  (dhi,  dhc)  or  the  hissed  th  (th)  for  the  def.  art.  until  we 
reach  line  7.  The  pron.  the  is  practically  extinct  long  before  we 
reach  this  limit,  but  still  it  is  in  occasional  use,  and,  except  in  D24, 
the  hissed  th  (th)  is  regular.  This  line  passes  over  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which  has  the  (dhu)  exclusively,  through  m.  La.,  across  w. 
Yo.  and  to  the  s.  of  the  North  and  East  Hidings.  It  thus  forms 
the  s.  boundary  of  the  N.  Div. 

(6)  The  s.  hoo8e  (huus)  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  the  pron. 
of  house  as  hoose  (huus),  which  prevails  everywhere  to  the  n.  of  it 
Like  lines  1  and  2,  this  does  not  generally  limit  districts,  as  in  fact 
hoose  is  the  ancient  pron.,  and  it  is  only  house,  or  its  varieties,  which 
are  obtrusive  and  aggressive.  The  line  passes  n.  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  through  s.  Cu.  in  a  zigzag  form  by  n.  La.,  s.  We.,  and  n. 
Craven  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yo.,  joining  line  4  at  the  n.  of  Nt, 
and  then  running  s.  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  n.  Li.,  sweeping 
round  to  the  sea  near  Great  Grimsby. 

(7)  The  n.  tee  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  use  of  suspended 
<*  (t')  for  the  def.  art.,  which  singular  usage  is  universal  between 
lines  5  and  7.  This  line  passes  in  a  zigzag  through  n.  Cu.,  and 
then  along  the  n.  of  Weardale  in  Du.,  afterwards  bending  suddenly 
n.  to  just  s.  of  Sunderland. 

(8)  The  s.  sum  line,  or  southernmost  limit  (proceeding  from 
Scotland)  of  the  pron.  of  some  as  any  variety  of  sum,  such  as  (sam, 
sam,  soBim),  where  the  last  is  a  singular  middle  sound  developed 
between  lines  8  and  9  in  Nb.  This  line  starts  from  the  n.  of  the 
Sol  way  Firth  and  goes  nearly  ene.  to  the  border  of  Nb.,  then 
suddenly  turns  s.  to  meet  line  7,  which  it  subsequently  follows  to 
the  sea.  To  the  s.  and  w.  of  this  line,  in  Cu.,  sddm  (sMim)  only  is 
heard.  To  the  e.  and  n.  of  it,  in  Nb.,  up  to  line  9,  both  sddm 
(sw,m)  and  the  curious  (soBim)  variety  of  sum  may  be  noted. 

(9)  The  n.  sddm  line,  or  northernmost  limit  of  the  pron.  of  soms 
as  sddm  (swra,  swim).  To  the  n.  and  w.  of  this  line  only  sum  (sam, 
stim)  is  heard.  This  line  coincides  with  line  8  tiU  that  line  deflects 
to  the  s.,  it  then  sweeps  over  the  summit  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  to 
the  Cheviot  Hill  itself,  after  which  it  crosses  Nb.  to  Bamborough. 

(10)  The  s.  L.  line,  or  southernmost  limit  of  true  L.  pron.  This 
line  coincides  with  line  9  as  far  as  the  Cheviot  Hill,  then  con- 
tinues the  boundary  of  Nb.  as  far  as  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and 
finally  skirts  the  n.  boundary  of  the  Liberties  of  that  town. 
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MlDLAin)   DlTISION. 

This  division,  comprising  D  20  to  29,  embraces  the  whole  middle 
of  England  s.  of  line  5  and  n.  of  the  8.  Div.  It  is  by  no  means 
thoroughly  homogeneous.  We  may  distinguish  an  e.  part,  D  20, 
and  a  w.  part,  all  the  rest,  but  this  w.  part  has  also  a  n.  form,  n.  of 
line  4,  and  a  s.  form,  to  the  s.  of  it.  Even  then  the  n.  part  falls 
into  two.  Hence  I  distinguish  a  BM  or  Border  Midland  D  20, 
which  is  quite  isolated,  a  NM  or  North  Midland  group  D  21  to  24, 
a  MM  or  Mid  Midland  group  D  25  and  26,  with  an  almost  isolated 
EM  or  East  Midland  D  27,  of  which  the  connection  with  the  MM 
group  has  almost  disappeared,  and  finally  a  SM  or  South  Midland 
group  D  28  and  29.  Many  of  these  groups  have  also  numerous 
varieties.  There  is  no  one  general  character,  except  the  pron. 
sddm  (s«im)  of  some,  but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  div.,  which  is 
thus  best  defined  by  negatives,  as  decidedly  not  N  or  S,  and  even 
clearly  differing  from  W  and  E.  But  the  M  div.  is  important  in 
preserving  the  change  of  the  old  Saxon  I',  or  m,  into  long  English  f, 
or  (a'i),  through  an  initial  deepening  of  the  sound,  as  (ii,  ii, 
iii,  ill,  ^f,  ei,  k'»),  and  then  by  easy  stages  to  (aeV,  d*i,  ii).  All 
these  and  other  intermediate  forms  are  found  in  the  M.  div.  The 
old  E'  also  passed  into  (ii),  and  that  changed  as  above  as  far  as 
(b'i),  but  no  further,  shewing  that  this  was  a  more  recent  change 
than  that  of  original  I'.  The  change  of  U'  into  otc  (a'u)  belongs  to 
the  N  div.;  but  the  numerous  surprising  changes  of  otv  (a'u),  when 
once  reached,  are  remarkably  well  exhibited  in  the  M.  div. 

Among  consonants  r  when  not  before  a  vowel  seems  to  me 
generally  untrilled,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  vocalised.  The 
aspirate  is  altogether  lost.  Even  educated  people  seem  to  be  as 
much  unaware  of  its  existence  as  we  are  in  honour.  The  def. 
art.  varies,  as  (dhn,  dh,  th,  t*)  except  in  the  SM  group,  where 
(dhfl)  only  is  used. 

The  chief  constructional  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  the  verbal 
plural  in  -en,  as  t/iey  live-n,  you  know-n.  This  is  universal  in  D  21, 
22,  25,  26,  occasional  in,D  23,  was  formerly  found  in  D  27,  is 
plentiful  in  D  28,  but  in  D  29  chiefly  survives  in  contracted  forms, 
and  more  in  the  w.  than  the  e.  /  am  is  the  regular  form,  /  be  is 
rare,  though  the  negative  /  i^*^  is  more  heard.  Its  and  I  are  are 
unused. 

In  D  21,  22,  25,  26,  Iioo,  in  various  pronunciations  (uu,  of'u,  a'u, 
iu),  is  used  for  she^   and  in  D  24  shoo  (shuu,   sho,  shB)  is  used. 
For  girlf  tcetich  is  the  usual  word  without  any  offensive  suggestion. 
D  20,  or  BM,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  county  of  Li.,  has 
for  its  great  and  peculiar  character  the  large  quantity  of  fractured 
•vowels  it  uses,  consisting  mainly  of  an  indistinct  er  (with  r  un- 
funded) tacked  on  to  the  received  pron.     I  find  it  convenient  to 
^;:reat  three  Y.  (varieties). 

V  i,  S.Li.,  I  illustrate  chiefly  from  Mr.  Blasson,  a  surgeon,  of 
^^Tlingborough,  12  e.  Grantham,  who  gave  me  a  vv.(w4  ro<?tf)  sitting. 
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V  ii,  m.Li.,  I  have  been  able  to  illustrate  from  the  dictation  of  Lord 
Tennyson  and  a  lady  to  whom  he  recommended  me,  Mrs.  Douglas 
Arden,  daughter  of  the  late  rector  of  Halton  Holegate,  I  e.  Spilsby, 
together  with  some  wn.  (words  noted)  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam. 

V  iii,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  using  oo  for  otr,  introduced  for 
archaic  effect,  but  not  quite  consistently,  into  Lord  Tennyson's 
Northern  Farmer^  old  styUy  I  illustrate  from  w.  communications 
from  Mr.  Peacock,  the  author  of  the  Glossary,  and  his  daughter. 
I  have  also  several  other  communications. 

D  21,  or  s.NM,  covers  se.  La.  and  nw.  Db.,  and  is  I  think  the 
least  altered  of  these  NM  forms,  for  which  reason  I  place  it  first. 
Db.  was  the  native  county,  as  La.  is  the  residence  county  of  my 
principal  M.  informant,  Mr.  T.  Hallam,  to  whom  I  have  been  so 
much  indebted  for  so  many  years,  and  to  whose  good  ear  and 
unwearied  investigations  1  owe  most  of  my  knowledge  of  the  pron. 
of  Db.,  La.,  Ch.,  St.,  Nt.,  Wa.  and  much  of  Le.  Without  his  aid 
this  most  interesting  region,  instead  of  presenting  the  orderly 
appearance  which  I  hope  it  will  assume  in  my  book,  would  have 
been  a  nearly  hopeless  tangle.  I  wish  therefore  to  record  my 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  T.  Hallam  for  his  invaluable  assistance 
in  collecting  information  and  placing  it  at  my  disposal.  I  illustrate 
this  district  by  three  cs.  (comparative  specimens)  as  obtained  and 
written  from  dictation  by  Mr.  Hallam,  for  Staleybridge,  Glossop, 
and  Chapel-en-le-Frith  (his  native  place),  which,  to  facilitate  com- 
parison, I  have  transcribed  interlinearly.  To  this  is  added  a  wl. 
(word  list)  of  wn.  (words  noted)  by  Mr.  T.  HaUam  at  Rochdale, 
Oldham,  Patricroft  in  La.,  and  Hope  Woodlands,  Edale,  and  Peak 
Forest  in  Db.     In  this  District  U'  becomes  ow  (a'tt,  au). 

D  22,  or  w.NM,  contains  the  remainder  of  La.  s.  of  the  Kibble, 
and  is  divided  into  six  V.  (varieties).  The  differences  are  very 
minute,  and  are  illustrated  by  a  wl.  for  each  V ;  four  interlinear  cs. 
for  Vi  Ormskirk,  Vii  Bolton,  Viii  Ley  land,  Vv  Burnley;  two 
interlinear  dt.  (dialect  tests)  for  Viv  Elackbum,  and  another  for 
V  vi  the  Colne  Valley,  as  it  was  40  years  ago,  shewing  the  former 
existence  of  the  guttural  (kh).  U'  is  here  generally  (aa,  aa'),  some- 
times quite  (aeae),  and  these  are  the  sounds  to  be  usually  attributed 
to  the  mysterious  La.  eaw,  invented  by  the  author  of  Tim  Bobbin^ 
the  classical  s.La.  book.  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Hallam 
for  these,  though  I  have  had  some  other  valuable  assistance. 

D.  23,  or  n.NM,  comprises  m.La.  known  as  the  Fylde.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  purer  than  D  21,  because  it  keeps  (dw)  for  the  U' 
words,  itself  an  immense  alteration  from  (uu).  The  verbal  plural 
in  -en,  although  disowned  by  some  natives,  is  used  in  contracted 
forms.  Even  (kh)  exists  with  some  old  people,  but  is  dying  out 
This  is  illustrated  by  two  cs.  in  parallel  cols,  for  Poulton  and 
Goosnargh,  pal.  from  dictation  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam,  and  a  dt  from 
Wyersdale,  with  a  wl.  from  Poulton,  Goosnargh,  Kirkham  and 
Wyersdale,  from  wn.  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam. 

With  D  23  I  associate  as  a  variety  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  of 
course  is  properly  a  Celtic  region,  but  the  English  is  now  almost 
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universal,  decidedly  dialectal  in  character,  and  more  like  the  speech 
of  D  23  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  adjacent  coast.  The 
principal  points  of  diiference  from  the  Fylde  are  the  (dhB)  at  full 
for  the  def.  art.  and  the  total  absence  of  the  verbal  pi.  in  -en. 
Also  in  the  n.  of  the  island,  a  dental  t  {i)  is  often  used  for  th, 
as  ( tf'q)  thing.  Through  an  introduction  from  Mrs.  Eoscoe  of 
Kensington,  Mr.  T.  Hallam  was  able  to  take  down  a  dt.  from  two 
Manx  school  teachers  at  Manchester,  Miss  Cannell  and  Miss  Cublin, 
and  subsequently  he  found  other  natives  there,  so  that  I  am  able 
to  give  three  interlinear  dt.  from  the  n.,  nw.  and  s.  parts  of  the 
island,  together  with  a  wl.  obtained  from  these  informants. 

D  24,  or  e.NM,  comprises  that  part  of  Yo.  which  lies  s.  of  the 
n.  th$eth  line  5,  containing  the  large  cities  of  the  clothing  districts, 
each  of  which,  including  the  neighbouring  villages,  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  so  that  I  have  been  forced  to  consider  nine  Varieties, 
i  Huddersfield,  ii  Halifax,  iii  Eeighley,  iv  Bradford,  v  Leeds, 
vi  Dewsbury,  vii  Rotherham,  viii  Sheffield,  and  ix  Doncaster.  The 
numerous  comic  tales  which  purport  to  be  in  these  different 
dialects  are  untrustworthy  as  scientific  guides  from  want  of 
proper  discrimination  of  localities,  and  have  various  orthographies 
perfectly  unintelligible  (like  received  English  spelling)  to  those 
who  are  not  previously  familiar  with  the  proper  pronunciation.  In 
this  dilemma  I  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  C. 
Clough  Robinson,  author  of  a  Leeds  Glossary,  a  native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds,  who  had  spoken  both  the  Leeds  and  Mid 
Yo.  dialects  in  his  youth,  had  had  rare  opportunities  of  consorting 
and  conversing  with  the  operatives  in  all  these  towns,  and  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  different  'phases,'  as  he  styled  them, 
of  Yo.  dialects.  He  only  wanted  a  phonetic  alphabet  to  express 
himself  in.  With  this  I  was  able  to  supply  him  in  July,  1873, 
when  I  taught  him  the  use  of  Glossic.  For  several  years  after- 
wards he  did  a  great  deal  of  dialect  work,  and,  among  others,  he 
sent  me  seven  cs.  for  the  first  seven  varieties  of  this  district.  Each 
was  written  in  glossic,  each  carefully  examined  by  me  and  sent 
back  with  queries,  which  he  returned  with  long  answers.  So  far 
as  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson's  memory  served,  these  were  as  good 
specimens  as  could  be  procured.  The  only  objection  to  the  result 
is  that  it  was  all  memory,  and  not,  as  in  Mr.  T.  Hallam's  case, 
written  down  fresh  from  the  dictation  of  persons  actually  using  the 
sounds.  I  doubt  however  whether  for  this  particular  district  they 
could  be  much  improved.  Having  got  an  eighth  cs.  written  in 
systematic  spelling  by  Prof.  D.  Parkes  of  Sheffield  for  that  town, 
the  pron.  of  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Rotherham, 
I  give  all  eight  specimens  interlinearly ;  and  the  agreement 
between  Mr.  C.  G.  R.'s  Rotherham  and  Prof.  D.  Parkes's  Sheffield 
is  nearly  complete.  We  may  observe  a  verbal  pi.  in  -en  appearing 
at  Huddersfield  and  Halifax,  and  also  at  Rotherham  and  Sheffield, 
which  adds  to  the  Midland  character  of  the  District,  though  in  the 
other  varieties  this  does  not  appear.  The  first  five  varieties  are 
also  illustrated  by  wl.  from  various  sources,  including  a  valuable 
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one  for  Leeds  by  Mr.  C.  C.  R.      The  last,  V  ix,  has  a  wl.  pal. 
(palaeotyped;  by  me  from  the  dictation  of  Dr.  Sykes  of  Doncaster. 

Reduced  to  the  most  distinctive  elements,  D  24  represents  0,  (X 
by  (6 1,  ut)  as  in  (oil,  spurn)  hole,  spoon,  and  U'  by  (eB,  aa)  as  in 
(Ibs,  aas)  house. 

D  25,  or  w.MM,  contains  Ch.  and  the  Potteries  in  n.  St.  There 
are  some  very  marked  peculiarities  in  this  district  which  have  been 
localised  especially  by  Mr.  Hallam.  Mr.  Darlington,  who  is  now 
printing  a  glossary  of  s.  Ch.  with  introductory  Essays  on  Grammar 
and  Pronunciation,  using  Glossic  with  great  ability  and  precision, 
is  also  doing  good  work.  The  chief  characters,  which  I  here  express 
in  palaeotype,  are  that  U'  becomes  (ai)  as  (ais)  house,  contrasting 
wondeifuUy  with  the  (aa*s,  aeaes)  of  D  22,  and  (aas)  of  D  24,  and 
the  usual  (a'us,  ius)  of  D  21.  The  I'  becomes  (dt)  varying  to 
(A.'t),  with  which  it  is  regularly  confused  by  dialect  writers ;  this 
(di)  is  always  kept  distinct  from  the  (ai),  so  that  icehouse  would  be 
(dfsdis).  The  E'  is  (ii)  varying  to  (^t)  in  m.  Ch.  and  (e'i')  in  St. 
A-  is  (ii)  in  (tiil)  tale,  except  in  ne.  Ch.  and  St.,  where  it  is  (t^l). 
And  -ilG,  EG  are  (ii),  as  (tiil,  wii)  tail,  way,  except  in  ne.  Ch.  and 
part  of  St.,  where  (t^^l,  wee)  may  be  heard.  0'  is  most  frequcDtly 
(«'u),  varying  as  (a'w)  in  St.,  thus  (moj'un,  ma'tin)  moon.  For 
illustrations  I  have  three  dt.  from  Bickley  by  Mr.  Darlington,  two 
from  Sandbach,  and  Leek,  both  by  Mr.  T.  Hallam,  and  four  cs.  from 
Tarporley,  Middlewich,  Pott  Shrigley  (with  variants  for  the  Dale 
of  Goyt  Db.),  and  Burslem,  aU  written  from  native  dictation  by 
Mr.  T.  Hallam,  followed  by  wl.  for  n.  and  s.  Ch.  and  n.  St. 

D  26,  or  e.MM,  comprises  Db.  s.  of  the  Peak,  excluding  the  tail 
which  runs  between  St.  and  Le.,  and  belongs  phonetically  to  D  29. 
This  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  D  21,  which  contains  Db.  n.  of 
the  Peak,  representing  E'  by  (e'i),  I'  by  (di),  0'  by  (a'w),  and  U' 
by  (aa),  as  (grE'm,  tdim,  kja'«l,  daan)  green,  time,  cool,  down. 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  cs.  from  V  i  Ashford,  with  variants  from 
Vi  Brad  well,  Taddington,  Winster,  Vii  Ashboum  (from  two  in- 
formants), V  iii  Brampton,  V  iv  Rep  ton,  from  aU  of  which  places 
Mr.  T.  Hallam  with  great  pains  and  trouble  obtained  versions  of 
the  cs.  There  are  also  wl.  for  each  variety  gathered  from  Mr.  T. 
Hallam's  wn. 

D.  27,  or  EM,  comprises  only  the  co.  of  Nt.  Sufficient  is  not 
known  for  me  to  assume  other  boundaries,  and  what  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  is  due  to  Mr.  T.  Hallam 's  visits.  On 
one  of  these  he  fortunately  found  a  family  at  Bulwell,  4  nw. 
Nottingham,  which  could  recollect  that  in  1844  keen,  feet,  rain, 
were  called  (kJE'in,  fs'it,  riin)  as  in  D  26,  and  who  used  a  verbal 
pi.  in  -w,  for  which  reasons  I  group  D  27  with  D  25,  26.  The 
marked  pron.  is  that  TJ'  becomes  (aa),  that  is,  the  second  element 
of  the  diphthong  is  (a),  and  this  form  is  often  triphthongised 
slightly  by  prefixing  a  faint  (e),  thus  (dLeaan)  down,  where  I  ^^^* 
cates  faintness.  But  n.  of  Worksop  the  U'  becomes  (aw).  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  dt.  from  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  2  n.  Mansfield, 
with  variants  from   East   Retfoid,  Worksop,  Mansfield,  Bulwell, 
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and  Newark.  I  add  a  brief  extract  from  a  cs.  given  me  by  Mr.  F. 
Miles,  the  artist,  a  son  of  the  former  Hector  of  Bingham,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pron.  of  the  same  passage  by  a  retired  tradesman  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  T.  H.  There  is  also  a  wl.  of  wn.  by  Mr.  T.  H., 
shewing  great  uniformity  over  the  county.  One  point  is  remark- 
able, considering  that  Nt.  and  Li.  are  conterminous  for  some  way, 
namely,  the  total  absence  in  Nt.  of  the  fractures  which  are  so  con- 
spicuous in  Li.,  and  consequently  Nt.  and  Li.  are  entirely  distinct. 

D  28,  or  w.SM.  This  is  a  small  district  involving  a  portion  of 
w.  Fl.,  some  of  ne.  Dn.,  both  in  Wales  proper,  all  of  detached  or 
English  Fl.,  a  small  part  of  n.  Sh.  and  a  still  smaller  part  of  w.  Ch. 
It  is  a  district  not  well  known  phonetically,  but  through  Mr.  T, 
Hallam's  investigations  I  have  been  able  to  give  some  account  of 
it.  Its  English  is  thoroughly  dialectal,  and  though  not  homo- 
geneous, is  evidently  connected  with  M.  habits  of  speech.  The 
general  characters,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  (the  varieties 
referring  to  different  parts),  are :  A-  name  (niim,  ueem).  A'  stone 
(stoon,  stuun).  E'  green  (griin)  slightly  leaning  to  (griin,  gretii). 
IH  night  (niit,  UE'it),  the  last  chiefly  in  *  good-night.'  I'  varies 
much,  but  may  be  taken  as  (di).  0'  noon  (na'un)  as  observed  by 
Mr.  T.  H.,  but  (niun)  as  felt  by  others.  IJ  is  regularly  (wi)  and 
U'  is  variable,  but  may  be  taken  as  (^w). 

Four  varieties  are  considered  and  illustrated  by  four  interlinear 
dt.  for  the  first  three  and  a  wl.  for  each  separately,  embracing  a 
great  number  of  places  visited  by  Mr.  T.  H. 

D  29,  or  s.SM.  This  is  a  very  extensive  district,  comprising  Sh. 
e.  of  Wem  and  the  Severn,  St.  s.  of  Stone,  a  slip  on  n.  of  Wo.,  the 
greater  part  of  Wa.,  the  s.  tail  of  Db.  and  all  Le.  It  has  oc- 
casioned both  Mr.  T.  U.  and  myself  great  trouble  to  collect  and 
coordinate  the  information,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  still  about 
the  outskirts,  which  must  be  left  to  future  investigators.  Although 
the  speech  of  this  district  is  at  once  recognised  in  contrast  with  its 
immediate  neighbours,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  definite  cha- 
racteristic. It  is  very  homogeneous,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  a  division  into  three  parts  which  I  formerly  recognised. 
I  have,  however,  proposed  four  varieties,  with  several  subforms  to 
the  first  three,  which  want  of  space  prevents  me  from  considering 
in  detail  in  this  report.  The  illustrations  are  first  five  interlinear 
cs.,  for  V  i  from  Cannock  Chase,  w.m.St.,  by  Mr.  T.  H. ;  for  V  ii 
from  Dudley,  locally  in  s.  St.,  obtained  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonuparte, 
in  a  carefully-written  form  which  I  have  pal.  as  well  as  I  could 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  T.  H.'s  researches  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for 
V  iii  from  Atherstone  Wa.,  pal.  by  me  from  dictation ;  for  V  iv  I 
have  two  cs.  from  Waltham  and  Enderby,  both  Le.,  written  by  me 
from  dictation  of  native  students  at  the  Whiteland's  Training  Coll., 
Chelsea.  Also  I  am  able  to  give  8  interlinear  dt. ;  4  for  V  i,  from 
Edgmond  Sh.,  Eccleshall  St.,  Burton-on-Trent  St.,  and  Lichfield 
St.,  all  pal.  by  Mr.  T.  H. ;  3  for  V  ii  from  Wellington  Sh.,  and 
Darlaston  St.,  both  pal.  by  Mr.  T.  H.,  and  Coalbrookdale  Sh.,  pal. 
by  me  from  the  writing  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Ragg,  and  finally  for  V  iv. 
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Belgrave  Le.,  from  the  glossic  of  Miss  C.  S.  Ellis.  Besides  these, 
I  give  several  small  scraps  for  V  i  from  Burton-on-Trent,  by  Mr. 
T.  H.,  and  Barton-under- Need  wood,  by  myself,  for  V  ii  from 
Darlaston  and  Walsall  St.,  both  by  Mr.  T.  H.  And  finally,  I 
give  9  wl.  from  various  sources,  3  for  V  i,  3  for  V  ii,  2  for 
V  iii,  and  1  for  V  iv,  the  last  containing  a  very  full  accouiit 
of  the  pron.  of  Syston  Le.,  taken  w.  from  Miss  Adcock,  native,  a 
teacher  at  Whiteland's  Training  Coll.  Altogether,  therefore,  I 
furnish  a  very  full  account  of  this  interesting  region,  the  Midland 
Counties  proper. 

Northern  Division. 

This  comprises  D  30,  31,  and  32.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the 
n.  theeth  (dhiith)  line  5,  and  on  the  n.  by  the  b.L.  line  10, 
extending  from  sea  to  sea.  Here  again  it  is  not  by  one  form,  but 
by  parts  of  a  combination,  that  the  ear  judges  of  a  N.  character. 
The  whole  region  is  distinguished,  as  regards  the  L.  and  M. 
divisions  between  which  it  lies,  by  two  transitions,  first  of  U'  from 
00  (uu)  to  ow  (a  u)  in  some  form,  and  secondly  of  U  from  66  («,  ih) 
to  u  (o,  a).  The  first  is  a  transition  from  L.  to  M.,  the  second 
from  M.  to  L.  It  is  in  the  sw.  part,  D  31,  that  the  former  change 
is  prepared,  and  in  the  n.  part,  I)  32,  that  the  latter  change  occurs. 
Generally,  however,  the  preparation  for  ow  (a'u)  is  not  recognised. 
My  informants  in  D  30  did  not  acknowledge  it,  and  gave  only 
TJ'=  00  (uu).  In  D  31,  however,  the  change  was  very  clear,  and 
extended  over  D  32,  though  most  persons  thought  they  were  really 
saying  oo  (uu).  And  in  D  32  none  of  the  dialect  books  had  prepared 
me  for  the  intermediate  souod  between  (s,  Ui),  which  I  write  (obi), 
and  which  came  upon  me  quite  as  a  surprise  when  I  personally 
visited  Nb.  in  Jan.  1879.  In  fact,  all  dialect  books,  and  most 
informants  that  do  not  use  a  phonetic  spelling,  employ  u  simply  for 
both  (a,  f^i)  or  (e,  u),  and  also  their  intermediates  (o,  obi),  which  of 
course  has  occasioned  me  immense  difficulties  in  my  investigations. 

Among  the  consonants  the  guttural  (kb)  may  be  said  to  be  extinct, 
though  it  is  marked  in  L.  The  letter  r  occasions  much  difficulty. 
On  the  e.,  when  not  preceding  a  vowel,  it  becomes  vocalised  or 
disappears.  It  is  scarcely  perceptible  even  on  the  w.  In  the  n. 
it  becomes  uvular,  but  this  is  a  mere  defect  of  utterance  and  not 
a  dialectal  character. 

D  30,  or  EN.  This  comprises  most  of  the  North  Riding  and  all 
the  East  Hiding  of  Yo.  Its  w.  boundary  is  properly  the  edge  of 
the  hills  which  sink  down  into  the  great  plain  of  Yo.  The  speech 
is  wonderfully  unifonn  throughout,  yet  I  have  found  it  advisable 
to  make  4  varieties,  Vi  the  Plain,  Vii  the  Moors,  Viii  the  Wolda, 
y  iv  the  Marshland.  My  great  assistant  here,  as  in  D  24,  has 
been  Mr.  C.  C.  Hobinson,  who  was  from  parentage  and  educatioD 
nearly  as  familiar  with  V  i  and  ii  as  with  D  24,  witness  his  Mid. 
Yo.  Glossary,  in  which  he  has  used  Glossic  throughout.  It  is  to 
bo  regretted  that  illness  has  obliged  him  to  renounce  all  dialectal 
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work,  and  that  I  have  not  even  been  able  to  have  his  assistance  in 
the  final  revision  of  the  work  he  did  for  me  in  1876.  At  that  time, 
however,  every  specimen,  originally  written  in  Glossic,  was  strictly 
examined  and  discussed  as  in  D  24.  In  Y  ii  I  have  received  much 
other  assistance  which  has  helped  to  check  what  he  sent  me.     For 

V  iii  and  V  iv  I  had  to  trust  to  others,  and  the  result  is  a  consistent 
whole,  in  which  I  therefore  feel  general  confidence. 

The  great  characteristic  of  D  30,  as  contrasted  with  D  31,  is  the 
fractures  which  are  substituted  for  Saxon  A-,  A',  M,  M\  E-,  EA', 
0',  which  sound  exactly  like  ear  or  air  in  Lo^on  with  no  trill 
(fre,  ecB),  of  which  the  first  is  more  common  in  the  n.  part,  while 
either  of  the  two  sounds  may  be  used  in  the  s.  part.  In  the  case 
of  A',  0,  there  is  the  further  alternative  of  oor  as  in  poor  (^«b). 
The  next  great  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  ah  (aa)  for  I',  as  tahm 
(taam)  time,  tt?aM(waad)  wide.  In  Viii,  however,  before  voiceless 
consonants  (6»,  e'i)  is  heard,  but  so  rooted  is  the  use  of  (aa)  in  Vi, 
that  Mr.  C.  C.  R.,  who  belongs  to  that  variety,  and  did  not  profess 
to  know  V  iii,  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  other  forms  ever 
occurred.  The  definite  art.  throughout  D  30  and  31  is  simply 
suspended  (t'),  and  in  Holdemess  Y  iii,  according  to  the  glossarists, 
it  entirely  disappears.  In  V  i  at  Washburn  River,  according  to  Mr. 
C.  C.  R.,  the  hissed  (th)  may  be  heard.  lU  (aaz)  is  the  universal 
form. 

The  illustrations  begin  with  10  interlinear  cs. ;  for  Vi  from 
Mid  Yo.,  Northallerton,  New  Malton,  Lower  Niddersdale,  and 
Washburn  River,  all  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  and  s.  Ainsty,  by 
Mr.  Stead,  a  native,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Holdemess  Glossary ; 
for  Vii,  from  s.  Cleveland  and  ne.  Coast,  also  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Robinson ;  for  V  iii,  from  Market  Weighton,  pal.  by  myself  from 
the  dictation  of  Rev.  Jackson  Wray,  a  native,  author  of  NestUton 
Magna,  and  several  dialectal  works,  and  from  Holdemess  by  Mr. 
Stead.  Then  follow  4  interlinear  dt.  all  for  V  ii,  from  Danby,  by 
Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  author  of  the  Cleveland  Glossary;  from 
Whitby,  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson,  author  of  the  Whitby 
Glossary  ;  for  the  Moors  generally,  by  Rev.  John  Thornton,  aU  three 
in  their  own  spellings,  and  from  Skelton,  originally  written  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Wilkinson,  of  that  place,  and  read  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Langstaff,  native,  a  friend  of  Mr.  I.  W.,  then  a  student  in  the 
Wesleyan  Training  Coll.,  Westminster,  and  revised  by  Mr.  T.  Dawson 
Ridley,  of  Coatham,  Redcar.     Next  follow  8  interlinear  dt. ;  for 

V  iii  from  East  Holdemess,  by  Mr.  Stead ;  for  button,  3  ne.  Hull, 
written  in  Glossic  by  Mr.  E.  French,  long  resident  in  Hull ;  and  for 

V  iv  from  Goole,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  who  had  been  curate  there,  and  from  whose 
reading  I  pal.  it.  Finally,  I  have  4  wl.,  for  V  i  from  Mid  Yo.,  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson,  very  full ;  for  V  ii  from  Danby  in  Cleveland, 
by  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  and  from  Whitby  by  the  late  F.  K. 
Robinson ;  for  V  iii  a  very  full  wl.,  pal.  by  me  from  the  dictation 
of  Rev.  Jackson  Wray ;  and  for  Holdemess,  n.  part  by  Mr.  8. 
Holdemess,  w.  part  by  Mr.  F.  Ross,  and  e.  part  by  Mr.  Stead,  the 
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three  anthors  of  Holdemess  Glossary  for  those  diviBioiis  n- 
spectiyely  (who  bestowed  great  pains  upon  it,  and  Mr.  Stead  gave 
me  his  part  tt.  and  interpreted  the  other  parts) ;  and  from  Snaith, 
18  s.  by  e.  York,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  K  or  wood,  40  years  acquainted 
with  the  dialect. 

D  31,  or  WN.  This  large  tract  of  country  comprises  s.  Du.,  w. 
and  m.  Co.,  all  We.,  the  hundred  of  Lonsdale  n.  and  s.  of  Uie 
Sands  in  n.  La.  and  the  hilly  part  of  w.  Yo.  to  the  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Tee*s  mouth  up  to  Croft,  and  then  down  to 
Middleham  in  Wensleydale,  and  Burley-on-the-Wharfe,  and  to  the 
n.  of  the  n.  thseth  line  5.  Although  there  is  on  the  whole  great 
uniformity  and  homogeneousness  throughout  the  whole  region,  I 
find  it  best  to  distinguish  six  Varieties.  Yi  consists  briefly  of 
w.  Yo.,  comprising  Upper  Swaledale  and  Upper  Wensleydale  n.  of 
the  s.  hooM  line  6,  and  north  Craven  s.  of  it,  all  other  points  bat 
the  use  of  ow  instead  of  oo  for  U'  remaining  unaltered.  Y  ii 
contains  all  n.  La.  and  extreme  s.  Cu.,  all  s.  of  line  6,  com- 
prising Lancaster,  Cartmell,  Fumess,  and  BooUe.  Y  iii  consists  of 
We.  s.  of  the  watershed,  which  (as  well  as  Fumess)  uses  tlie 
Danish  at  instead  of  to  before  the  infinitive.  Y  iv  consists  of  the 
basin  of  the  river  Eden  in  We.,  n.  of  the  watershed,  and  e.  Cu. 
Y  V  consists  of  w.  Cu. ;  and  Y  vi  of  s.  Du.,  Weardale,  and 
Teesdale. 

Li  this  wild  district,  which  seems  among  its  hills  to  have  pre- 
served a  much  older  form  of  speech  than  the  plains  of  Yo.,  I  hare 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Goodchild,  of  the  Government  Geological  Survey,  who  was  stationed 
there  for  many  years,  and  became  familiar  with  the  talk  of  the 
people,  and  was  able  to  obtain  many  cs.  and  wl.  which  he  wrote  in 
palaeotype  with  photographic  minuteness  and  the  greatest  con- 
scientiousness. These  results  also  he  was  able  to  revise  again  and 
again  with  his  original  informants.  Finally,  he  spent  many,  at 
least  twenty,  evenings  with  me,  going  over  each  cs.  and  wL 
separately,  and  finally  settling  with  me  the  best  palaeotypic  forms. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  obligations  to  him  for  all  the 
labour,  which  he  has  most  liberally  bestowed  upon  this  work. 

The  general  character  of  this  district  may  be  taken  as  follows. 
A-,  A'  are  fractures  in  which  each  element   seems  to  have  the 
stress,  the  first  being  a  deep  (I'l),  verging  towards  (*),  and  the 
second  a  high  bright  (a')  as  in  French  and  Italian,  thus  (nii^'m, 
kliia^z,  hiia^m)  naiAe,  clothes,  home.    £'  becomes  (^)  consisting  of 
a  short  {e)  with  the  stress,  and  a  long  or  medial  (1),  and  this 
termination  so  usurps  the  place  of  the  whole  that  the  natives 
consider  they  use  simple  ee  (ii).     The  I'  is  (at)  as  (talm)  time,  not 
(taam)  at  aU.     The  0'  is  generaUy  (hi).     The  F  is  (uju),  that  is, 
the  first  element  is  a  thickened  («)  in  full,  taken  very  near  to  («), 
followed  by  the  proper  (u).     Thus  (u,u)  approaches  very  near  (t^), 
and  is  the  principal  form  under  which  oo  (uu)  passes  into  ow  (an). 
There  is  another  transitional  form  heard  in  Yvi,  where  (an)  is 
commenced  with  an  indistinct  a  in  idea,  the  true  u  being  leng^ened, 
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thus  («6),  the  effect  of  which  is  not  unlike  the  M.  (oe'xi).  Each 
of  the  three  forms  {{iin,  isu,  cb'u)  is  conceived  by  the  speakers  as  oo 
(uu),  and  each  generates  ow  (a'u). 

The  principal  illustration  of  this  interesting  district  consists 
of  22  interlinear  cs.,  of  which  the  first  and  last  two  are  added  to 
shew  the  contrast  with  D  30  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relation  to 
D  32  on  the  other.  For  V  i  there  are  2  cs.  from  Upper  Swaledale 
and  Wensleydale,  wonderful  pieces  of  phonetic  writing  by  Mr.  J. 
G.  G.,  the  Craven  portion  being  otherwise  represented.  For  Vii 
there  is  a  cs.  from  Cartmel  by  Mr.  T.  H.,  and  another  from  Coniston, 
written  by  the  old  postmaster  Mr.  Roger  Bowness,  and  pal.  by  me 
from  the  reading  of  Miss  Bell.  In  the  introduction  to  Y  ii  I  give 
Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock's  versions  of  the  Sonff  of  Solomon  chap.  ii. 
from  Dram.  Philological  Soc.  1867,  part  ii.,  pal.  by  me  from  his 
key,  ibid,  p.  11,  assisted  by  two  wl.  for  Vii,  mentioned  below. 
Then  for  V  iii  there  are  six  cs.  all  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  for  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  We.,  Dent  and  Sedberg  in  Yo.,  and  Kendal,  Long  Sleddale 
and  Orton  in  We.  Next  for  V  iv  there  are  six  cs.  all  pal.  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  G.,  and  some  many  times  revised,  for  Kirkby  Stephen,  Crossby 
Ravensworth,  Temple  Sowerby  (from  the  late  Mrs.  Atkinson), 
Milbum,  all  in  We.,  and  Langwathby  (from  the  late  Miss  Fowley, 
the  Cu.  poetess,  sister  of  the  above  Mrs.  Atkinson)  and  EUonby, 
both  in  Cu.  For  V  v  there  are  three  cs.,  one  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  from 
Mr.  Postlethwaite  for  Keswick,  one  pal.  by  me  from  Mr.  Hetherington, 
son  of  the  late  vicar  of  Clifton,  near  Workington  (the  late  Mr. 
Dickinson,  author  of  the  Cu.  Glossary,  also  sent  me  a  cs.  from 
Workington,  but  as  I  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  him  read  it, 
I  have  used  Mr.  Hetherington's  instead),  and  one  from  Holme 
Cultram  or  Abbey  Holme,  from  the  dictation  of  the  Rev.  T.  Ellwood, 
of  Torver,  near  Coniston. 

The  Craven  form  of  V  i  is  illustrated  by  quite  a  unique  specimen, 
William  Seward's  Familiar  Dialogue  for  BuHon-in- Lonsdale  Yo., 
13  ne.  Lancaster,  printed  in  1801,  very  rare,  and  lent  me  by  Prince 
L.-L.  Bonaparte,  which  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  has  palaeotyped  from  the 
reading  of  the  postmaster  of  the  place,  a  contemporary  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  the  author.  This  will  be  given  interlinearly  with 
the  original  spelling,  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  but  utterly 
inadequate  for  the  present  purpose. 

V  vi  is  illustrated  by  a  dt.  from  Stanhope,  Weardale,  by  Mr. 
Egglestone,  author  of  those  excellent  dialect  books,  Betty  Podkins' 
Visit  to  Auckland  Flower  Show  and  Letter  to  the  Queen  on 
CleopatraU  Needle,  with  the  principal  variants  from  three  other 
dt.  (1)  for  Heathery  Cleugh,  from  Mr.  Dalton,  the  schoolmaster,  at 
the  request  of  Rev.  W.  Featherstonehaugh,  rector  of  Edmondbyers, 
n.  Du. ;  (2)  for  Bishop  Auckland,  by  Mr.  J.  Wild,  master  of 
the  Union  Workhouse,  at  the  request  of  the  then  vicar,  Rev.  R. 
Long;  and  (3)  from  Easington  and  Hart  Du.,  by  Miss  £.  P. 
Harrison,  daughter  of  the  vicar. 

Finally,  I  give  five  wl.  ( 1 )  for  V  i  from  North  Craven,  that  is, 
£urton-in-Lonsdale,    Chapel-le-Dale,    and    Horton-in-Ribblesdale, 
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pal.  from  the  dictation  of  three  informants  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G. ;  (2) 
and  (3)  for  V  ii,  the  first  for  Lonsdale,  s.  of  the  Sands,  chiefly  from 
wn.  by  Mr.  T.  H.,  and  the  second  from  High  Fumess,  partly  from 
Mr.  T.  H.'s  collections,  and  partly  jfrom  a  wl.  written  by  Rev.  T. 
Ellwood,  of  Torver,  ConistoD,  and  pal.  by  me  from  the  reading  of 
Miss  Bell,  whom  he  especially  recommended  for  her  dialectal 
knowledge;  (4)  for  V  iii  from  Dent  and  Howgill  (in  Yo.,  but 
practically  part  of  We.),  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.  from  dictation,  and 
the  latter  verified  by  me ;  (5)  from  St.  John's  Weardale,  pal.  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  G.,  and  from  Middle ton-in-Tcesdale,  by  Rev.  John 
Milner,  rector,  conjecturally  pal.  by  myself. 

D  32,  or  'N'N,  This  comprises  a  small  portion  of  Cu.  about 
Carlisle  and  Brampton,  avoiding  the  northernmost  part^  about 
Longtown  and  Bewcastle ;  with  the  n.  of  Da.  and  the  whole  of 
Nb.  except  the  n.  slopes  of  the  Cheviots,  which  are  L.  Sii 
varieties  are  recognised,  V  i  n.Cu.,  V  ii  n.Du.,  V  iii  sw.Nb.,  V  i? 
se.Nb.,  V  V  m.Nb.,  and  V  vi  n.Nb. 

The  character  is  that  of  transition  for  TJ  jfrom  (ui)  through  (obi) 
already  mentioned,  to  (a).  In  V  i  we  have  only  («,),  in  V  vi  we 
have  only  (a),  the  transition  therefore  is  effected  in  the  inter- 
mediate varieties.  The  fractures  (iii,  &iu)  exist,  though  they  were 
not  always  dictated  to  me,  and  the  former  often  sinks  to  (en), 
while  the  latter  thickens  to  {6u)  occasionally,  so  nearly  that  I  often 
so  wrote  it  from  dictation.  The  I'  generates  a  diphthong,  which  I 
heard  like  my  own  I  (oV,  a*»),  but  which  is  felt  by  natives  as  (ei', 
e'i).  The  treatment  of  0'  varies  as  ((u,  fie,  Koei),  and  never 
approaches  French  u  (y),  but  it  is  curiously  enough  written  ui  in 
the  Pitman^ s  Pay,  the  classical  dialect  book.  The  A,  A'  is  (a*), 
the  high  northern  sound,  like  French  and  Italian,  but  it  is 
written  aw  in  the  Pitman^s  Pay  as  if  it  were  (a). 

In  V  iii  there  is  a  peculiar  pron.  of  A'  as  oh  (oo),  which  seems 
greatly  to  amuse  the  Newcastle  people.  The  def.  art.  is  always 
the,  I  am  and  /  w  (a)m,  A)z)  are  both  used,  but  the  latter  is  most 
frequent.  At  Chillingham  and  Chatton  they  pron.  the  initial  Ch. 
as  (sh),  and  Chillingham  is  the  only  name  ending  in  -ingkam  which 
is  pronounced  (-tqnm) ;  all  others,  as  Bellingham,  Ovingham,  have 
(-tndjnm)  as  if  written  -injam.  The  burr  or  uvular  r  extends  to 
Berwick,  and  to  Ealstone  and  Eeilder  on  the  n.  slopes  of  the 
Cheviots,  and  uncertainly  into  n.  Du.  Although  no  really  dialectal 
character,  its  nature  and  extent  of  use  are  fully  investigated. 

The  illustrations  of  V  i,  Carlisle  and  Knaresdale  Nb.,  by  Mr,  J. 
G.  G.,  are  given  in  D  31  in  the  22  interlinear  cs.,  because  they  so 
much  resemble  the  rest  of  Cu.  For  V  i  South  Shields  Du.,  V  iv 
Newcastle- on-Tyne,  V  vi  Berwick-on-Tweed,  I  give  three  interlinear 
cs.  pal.  by  myself  from  dictation  of  Messrs.  Pyke,  Barkas,  and 
Gunn  respectively.  For  the  rest  I  give  22  interlinear  dt.,  of  which 
11  were  pal.  from  dictation  by  myself,  and  the  others  pal.  from 
written  instructions  and  neighbouring  analogues. 

Finally,  I  add  three  wl.,  one  for  V  i  from  Brampton  Cu.,  obtained 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  G. ;  another  for  V  ii  from  South  Shields,  from  the 
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glossic  of  Rev.  C.  Y.  Potts,  native ;  and  a  third  for  V  iii  and  V  iv, 
to  contrast  the  sw.  and  se.  Nb.,  by  Rev.  George  Rome  Hall, 
of  Birtley,  9  nnw.  Hexham,  and  Rev.  Hugh  Taylor,  then  of 
Humshaugh,  4  m.  nearer  Hexham,  who  had  been  40  years 
acquainted  with  the  speech  of  the  pitmen. 

This  finishes  the  five  Divisions  of  England,  and  thus  much  I 
have  complete  in  first  draft  now  shewn,  with  the  exception  of  the 
preliminary  matter,  which  must  wait  till  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
printed,  as  constant  reference  to  the  printed  pages  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  will  contain  the  maps  and  key  to  the  same,  now  shewn, 
the  cs.  and  dt.  in  ordinary  spelling,  the  wl.  with  aU  the  words 
numbered  and  derivations  of  the  words  when  known,  forming  a 
key  to  all  subsequent  wl.,  and  a  reversed  alphabetical  index  of 
the  words, — so  far  all  is  ready.  Then  will  follow  a  new  key  to 
Palaeotype,  including  all  the  additional  signs  and  contrivances 
which  dialectal  investigations  have  rendered  necessary,  referring 
to  the  pages  in  which  they  are  specially  explained  or  used,  but  not 
going  beyond  the  requirements  of  this  book.  Then  there  will  be 
the  Alphabetical  County  List,  continually  referred  to  in  my  book, 
giving  first  the  Counties  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
in  alphabetical  order  for  each  county,  and  then  under  the  county 
the  alphabetical  list  of  places  whence  information  has  been  ob- 
tained, with  the  name  of  the  informant  and  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion, naming  the  district  to  which  it  is  assigned,  and  the  page 
where  it  is  treated,  forming  a  geographical  index  to  the  book.  The 
slips  for  this  list,  so  far  as  it  could  be  completed,  are  all  written, 
and  have  been  constantly  used.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
alphabetical  list  of  informants,  referring  each  to  the  county  and 
place  simply.  This  recognition  of  my  informants,  without  whose 
assistance  and  valuable  services  I  could  have  done  nothing,  is 
indispensable,  and  I  wish  here  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of 
their  most  liberally  and  cheerfully  accorded  help,  often  laborious, 
occasionally  expensive,  and  very  generally  inconvenient  to  them- 
selves. 

Not  only  is  Part  V,  of  Early  English  Pronuneiation  so  far 
advanced,  but  my  abridgment  of  it  for  the  English  Dialect  Society 
has  been  fully  written  up  to  the  same  point.  The  preliminary 
work  here  consists  of  a  new  key  to  Glossic  as  there  used  in  an 
approximative  form  for  general  dialectal  purposes,  requiring  the 
minimum  of  study  to  acquire,  a  matter  which  I  had  seriou^y  to 
consider,  for  I  find  that  to  even  clever  and  well-informed  men 
any  system  of  spelling  by  sound  seems  utterly  bewildering,  due,  I 
suppose,  to  the  unsystematic  character  of  our  present  orthography. 

Lowland  Division. 

This  important  Division  has  been  partly  treated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray  in  his  Dialects  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  my  first 
intention  was  merely  to  add  a  few  illustrations.  I  have  had  to  do 
much  more,  but  I  have  not  attempted  to  treat  L.  so  exhaustively 
as  the  English  divisions.     Dr.  Murray's  districts  will  be  preserved, 
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but  the  numbering  and  positional  names  of  the  districts  are  mine, 
and  the  only  changes  I  make  are  in  the  s.  border  of  D  33,  SL., 
next  England,  and  the  addition  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
D  41  and  42,  which  Dr.  Murray  had  omitted. 

In  order  to  shew  the  general  relations  of  all  parts  of  L.  with 
each  other,  and  with  England,  I  commence  with  eight  interlinear 
cs.  for  D  33,  from  Bewcastle  to  Longtown  Cu.,  and  Hawick, 
Boxburghshire ;  for  D  34,  from  Edinburgh ;  for  D  36,  from 
Stranraer,  Wigtonshire;  for  D  38,  from  Arbroath,  Forfar;  for 
D  39,  for  Keith,  Banff ;  for  D  40,  for  Wick,  Caithness ;  and  D  42, 
for  DunroBsness,  Shetland.  The  first  was  pal.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  G.; 
Hawick  was  written  in  pal.  by  Dr.  Murray.  Edinburgh,  Arbroath, 
Keith,  were  palaeotyped  by  Dr.  Murray  from  the  writing  of  Mrs. 
C.  Murray,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor;  and 
Stranraer,  Caithness,  and  Dunrossness  were  pal.  from  dictation  of 
natives  by  myself.     These  are  quite  ready. 

Then  I  give  five  versions  of  Kuth  chap,  i.,  three  from  Dr. 
Murray's  book,  for  D  33  Teviotdale,  D  35  Ayr,  and  D  89 
Buchan,  contrasted  with  one  for  D  25  by  Mr.  Darlington,  for  s.  Ch. 
in  the  M.  div.,  and  another  for  D  10  by  Mr.  El  worthy,  for  w.  Sm., 
in  the  8.  div.,  which  admirably  shew  the  difference  between  the 
English  and  L.  divisions.  These  also  are  ready  written.  By  this 
means  all  the  districts  are  illustrated  except  D  37  and  D  41,  but, 
as  shewn  below,  I  have  succeeded  in  illustrating  these,  although 
in  other  ways,  and  have  generally  been  able  to  obtain  other 
specimens  for  each  district,  most  of  which  will  be  mentioned. 

D  33,  or  SL,  Dr.  Murray's  Southern  Counties,  comprises  e. 
Dumfries,  Selkirk  and  Roxburghshire  in  Scotland,  and  a  strip  of 
Cu.  and  "Nh.  in  England.  This  is  the  district  of  Dr.  Murray's 
Dialects  of  the  South  of  Scotland.  His  wl.  {ibid,  pp.  144-149)  will 
be  reproduced,  augmented  by  himself,  and  rearranged  as  in  my 
other  wl.,  with  the  pron.  of  every  word  in  pal.,  an  entirely  new 
feature.  This  will  be,  at  least  in  part,  contrasted  with  wl.  pal. 
from  dictation  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  for  Liddisdale  Head, 
Boxburgh  town,  Teviotdale  Head  and  Selkirk.  Several  sentences 
are  added,  written  from  dictation  in  Visible  Speech  by  Mr.  A. 
Melville  Bell,  and  pal.  by  roe  with  corrections  in  a  consultation 
with  himself,  his  son,  and  Dr.  Murray. 

Dr.  Murray's  Central  Group  consists  of  D  34  to  37,  and  in  fact 
D  35  to  37  are  little  better  than  varieties  of  D  34. 

D  34,  or  e.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Lothian  and  Fife,  is  the  dialect 
generally  thought  of  when  we  name  L.  It  has  been  very  slightly 
treated  in  Dr.  Murray's  book,  being  as  much  known  to  Scotchmen 
as  received  speech  is  to  us,  but  requires  to  be  explained  to 
Southrons.  It  comprises  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Clackmannan, 
Edinburgh  or  Mid  Lothian,  Fife,  Haddington  or  East  Lothian, 
Kinross,  Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  e.  Stirling.  From  those  in  Italics 
I  have  specimens;  for  Chimside  Bw.  a  wl.  and  dt.  by  Rev.  G. 
Wilson,  Free  Church,  Glenluce,  Wigtonshire;  for  Mid  Lothian  some 
of  Mr.   Melville   Bell's    sentences  corrected   as  before;   and  the 
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same  for  Fife,  and  the  numerals  in  the  same  way  for  Peebles.  A 
wl.  has  also  been  prepared  containing  all  the  words  in  these  specimens. 

D  35,  or  w.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Clydesdale^  is  the  land  of  Eurns, 
and  differs  almost  imperceptibly,  so  far  as  written  evidence  goes, 
from  D34.  It  comprises  a  strip  on  the  s.  of  Argyll,  the  n.  of 
Ayrshirey  the  s.  of  Bute,  e.  and  s.  of  Dumbarton,  Lanark  and 
Renfrew.  From  Lanark  there  are  Mr.  Melville  Bell's  sentences 
corrected  as  before.  From  Coylton  a  wl.  and  dt.  by  Rev.  Neil 
Livingston  representing  the  Kyle  district  of  m.Ayr.  Bums's 
Tarn  0*  Shanter  was  written  phonetically  in  the  alphabet  I  used  in 
1847,  by  Mr.  T.  Laing  in  1848,  when  he  was  living  in  Kilmarnock, 
(where  Bums's  poems  were  first  published  in  1786,)  in  a  house 
formerly  much  frequented  by  Bums.  This  transcription  was 
revised  by  the  late  Mr.  Carstairs  Douglas  (subsequently  a  missionary 
in  China),  and  six  Glasgow  students,  and  was  published  by  me  in 
the  Phonetic  Journal  for  1848.  After  being  pal.  by  me  with 
corrections  from  other  sources,  it  was  kindly  revised  with  me  by 
R.  Giffen,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Murray,  whose  Ayrshire  translation,  Ruth  chap,  i.,  he  had 
also  revised.     There  is  also  a  wl.  compiled  from  several  sources. 

D  36,  or  s.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Galloway  and  Carrick^  comprises 
8.  Ayrshire,  w.  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtonshire,  from  all 
of  which  1  have  illustrations.  Mr.  John  Love,  of  New  Cumnock, 
in  1848  read  to  me  Burns*s  Duncan  Gray,  which  was  the  first 
piece  of  dialect  I  ever  wrote  from  dictation,  long  before  I  com- 
menced dialect  work  proper,  and  merely  as  an  experiment.  From 
Tynron,  14  n.w.  Dumfries,  there  are  notes;  from  Kirkpatrick 
Durham,  Kirkcudbright,  a  wl.  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Stark,  and  from 
Glenluce  a  wl.  by  Rev.  George  Wilson.  There  is  a  also  wl. 
compiled  from  these  sources. 

D  37,  or  w.ML,  Dr.  Murray's  Highland  Border,  where  L.  is  still 
fighting  its  way  into  Gaelic,  comprises  nw,  Fife,  w.  Forfar,  e.  Perth 
and  w.  Stirling.  From  Newburgh-on-Tay  there  is  a  dt.  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Laing,  and  from  e.  Perth  a  dt.  pal.  in  1881  from 
the  dictation  of  three  students  from  Whiteland's  Training  CoUege, 
two  native,  and  one  from  Manchester  that  had  been  1 3  years  at 
Perth.  Also  I  excerpted  a  number  of  words  from  a  novel  called 
JEnga,  the  scene  of  which  is  apparently  laid  near  Errol  e.Pr.,  and 
then  pal.  them  from  the  dictation  of  these  students. 

D  38  to  40  form  Dr.  Murray's  North-Eastern  Group, 

D  38,  or  s.NL.,  Dr.  Murray's  Angus,  comprises  e.  Forfar  and  *. 
Kincardine.  The  border  between  D  37  and  D  38  is  not  very 
distinctly  known,  and  by  Dr.  Murray's  advice  I  have  placed  it  a 
little  more  to  the  w.  than  on  his  map,  so  that  the  line  runs  from 
a  little  w.  of  Dundee  through  Kirriemuir  and  Clova,  5  and  15  nw. 
Forfar,  to  join  the  CB.  or  Celtic  Border  (as  I  now  name  it)  on 
the  Grampians.  From  Arbroath,  Forfarshire,  I  have  the  cs.  already 
mentioned;  from  Dundee  a  dt.  pal.  by  me  in  1881  from  dictation 
of  a  student  at  Whiteland's,  who  had  been  there  16  years.  From 
Glenfarquhar,  11  w.  by  s.  Stonehaven,  I  have  a  wl.  and  dt.  by  Mr. 
J.  Ross,  native,  rector  of  the  High  School  at  Arbroath.     The  chief 
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irr  flf  tlii*  dutiiet  is  tbe  Testriction  of  the  use  of  (f )  for  dk 

-  to  tie  i.S^Z'win^  few  words:  who,  when,  where,  what^ 
wi>*e,  w!ii  h-  whrr^her,  how  =  why,  whitterel  a  weasel,  whorl = a 
wse^  eiil«^  fa,  feiL,  faar,  fat,  fEs,  fid,  fodher,  f au,  fztBret,  foorl). 
Here  ilso  l-erin*  the  canons  ^txm.  of  short  t,  which  sounded  to  me 
at  T»rkH2*  ti!iie«  as  ^i,  e,  a,  a}. 

D  .^9,  or  m-XL.,  Dr.  ICuiray's  Mortiy  and  Aberdeen,  the  central 
fetrkt  of  the  fjroup,  comprises  Aberdeen,  Banff,  e.  Cromarty, 
E^in,  n.  Kincardine,  and  n.  Nairn.  From  Aberdeenshire  I  hAvc 
some  sentences  from  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  corrected  as  before ;  for  the 
Bichin  district  'now  called  Deer  and  Ellon,  ne.  Aberdeen)  not  only 
the  Rath  chap.  L  already  mentioned,  but  a  wL  by  Dr.  Findlater, 
and  to  thL«  I  hare  added  a  selection  of  words  from  the  novel  Johnny 
Gihh  of  Guiketnook,  and  the  tales  called  Life  among  my  Ain  Folk, 
by  the  same  author,  both  among  the  best  printed  pieces  of  dialect 
that  I  have  met  with.  From  Tarland.  5  nw.  Aboyne,  30  ne.  Aber- 
deen, I  have  some  excellent  specimens  written  in  my  "Ethnical 
Alphabet"  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Innes,  a  local  farmer,  who  died 
1866.  These  were  gone  over  with  me  in  1883  by  Jane  Morrison, 
a  servant  of  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  native,  fresh  from  the  country, 
and  who  knew  Mr.  Innes  by  name.  From  Keith,  Banffshire,  I 
have  not  only  the  cs.,  but  a  complete  wl.  by  Kev.  Walter  Gregor, 
paL  by  me  from  his  dictation. 

D  40,  or  n.XL,  Dr.  Murray's  Caithness,  comprises  the  ne.  of 
Caithness,  for  which  I  have  only  the  cs.  already  mentioned. 

The  Island  Groups  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  not  treated  by 
Dr.  Murray.  In  fact,  they  are  inhabited  by  descendants  of  I^orse 
who  have  lost  their  native  language  and  speak  English  learned 
from  Scotchmen  with  a  Norse  leaning,  so  that  the  whole  is  a  very 
strange  mixture.  These  dialects  I  am  able  to  illustrate  very 
fairly  well. 

D  41.  The  Orkneys  keep  up  their  dialect  only  in  the  Northern 
Isles,  and  in  relation  to  them  Mr.  Walter  Traill  Dennison,  of  We^ 
Brougb,  Sanday,  Orkney,  has  written  an  admirable  dialect  book, 
called  the  Orcadian  Sketch- Book,  1880.  In  Aug.  1884,  he  was 
kind  enough,  being  in  London,  to  go  over  his  Peter  ToraTs  Trarelljfs 
(= fall-through)  with  me,  and  assist  me  in  the  wl.  I  had  formed. 

D  42.  The  Hhetlands.  Here  I  have  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson  of  Lerwick,  and  Miss  A.  B.  Malcolmson, 
a  native,  from  whose  dictation  in  1878  I  pal.  what  Mr.  L.  had 
written,  and  also  the  cs.  from  Dunrossness  before  mentioned. 

Results. 

All  this  inquiry  arose  from  my  investigation  of  the  sound  of 
long  t  in  Chaucer,  when  I  appealed  to  the  preservation  of  the  (ii) 
sound  in  English  Dialects  (E.  E.  P.  Part  I.  p.  291).  It  was  con- 
tinued with  the  hope  of  discovering  in  the  dialects  some  remnanfa 
of  older  pronunciation.  Having  now  completed  my  phonetic 
survey  of  England,  and  glance  at  Scotland,  the  question  arises, 

'at  are  the  results?  At  the  end  of  my  book,  after  having 
uW^  t^xiOwsAw^^L  ^x^T^  ^int,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  answer 
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this  question  properly.     In  the  mean  time  a  few  matters  may  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

Dialectal  pron.  like  received  pron.  has  altered  considerably,  and 
is  altering  very  fast  all  over  the  country.  My  investigations 
occasionally  reach  back  30  or  40,  sometimes  70  or  80,  and  even 
100  years  by  means  of  living  speech,  and  hence  my  term  Existing 
Phonology  must  be  extended  to  mean  existing  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  But  the  very  oldest  living  form  I  have  been  able 
to  reach  was  itself  only  a  recent  formation,  and  implied  a  previous 
succession  of  changes.  Have  we  any  clue  as  to  their  nature  or 
law  ?  I  think  we  have,  but  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  formulate  it 
concisely.     Something  may  be  collected  from  what  follows. 

The  divisions  which  I  have  been  led  to  form  from  almost  purely 
phonetic,  quite  independently  of  any  historical,  considerations, 
point  to  at  least  three  distinct  aboriginal  differences  in  the  speech 
of  the  immigrant  tribes,  afterwards  affected  by  their  contacts  with 
other  habits  of  speech.  These  were  certainly  Southern,  Midland, 
and  Northern.  But  even  these  were  not  uniform,  especially  the 
Midland.  The  great  complexity  of  pron.  at  present  existing  in 
North  Germany,  (whence  came  the  English  tribes,)  as  shewn  by 
my  account  of  Winkler  (E.  E.  P.  Part  IV.  pp.  1369-1431),  makes 
this  d  priori  probable,  and  actual  examination  of  existing  forms 
confirms  this  probability.  But  to  secure  a  standard  of  comparison 
I  take  the  literary  Wessex  forms.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  forms  I  find  in  the  KM.  for  example 
or  the  NN.  were  derived  from  these  forms,  which  belong  more 
likely  to  the  MS.  But  that  is  of  no  consequence.  We  may,  if  we 
please,  regard  these  Ws.  (Wessex)  forms  as  simply  literary.  The 
categories  of  my  wl.  are  those  of  this  literary  language,  and 
it  is  a  great  convenience  to  use  them,  in  place  of  the  utter  con- 
fusion resulting  from  following  the  categories  of  our  modem  ortho- 
graphy, as  shewn  by  accounts  of  pronunciation  at  present 
existing. 

Now  there  are  great  puzzles  in  the  transformation  of  Ws.  into 
received  speech,  and  these  the  dialects  help  us  to  appreciate.  The 
short  vowels  A,  E,  I,  0,  and,  between  the  transverse  lines  1  and 
8,  U  in  closed  syllables,  are  possibly  now  in  our  dialects  what  they 
were  in  King  Alfred's  time.  The  change  of  U  from  (u)  to  (9)  is 
explained  partially  by  the  existing  intermediates  already  men- 
tioned, (0)  in  the  s.  and  (cei)  in  the  n.  When  the  long  A',  E',  I', 
0',  XJ'  were  shortened  in  speech,  they  remained  of  the  same  quality 
of  sound,  and  when  they  were  not  shortened,  they  were  fractured. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  long  i  in  the  table  on  p.  291  of  my  E.E.P. 
are  not  to  the  point,  as  they  refer  to  modem,  not  Wessex,  pron. 
They  will  be  considered  with  many  others  at  the  end  of  my  book. 
The  words  couU^  but,  iw,  are  all  cases  of  TJ'  shortened,  and  hence 
preserved  in  sound  (kwd)  even  in  received  speech,  (but,  uz),  A 
short  vowel  is  however  often  made  medial  and  then  long.  Thus 
Ws.  bitel  became  shortened  to  (bft'l),  a  form  still  existent  in  WL, 
and  this  was  lengthened  to  (biit'l)  beetle  insect,  in  or^Msax^ 
speech,  whereby  it  became  confused  with  beetle  a  mallet,    ^«v:^^^ 
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by  a  regular  and  recent  change  from  Ws.  hiUl.  Again,  $kirej 
"Ws.  scire,  had  a  short  vowel,  preserved  in  a  lengthened  form  in  the 
almost  universal  dialectal  (shiir),  the  received  (sha'iB)  being  quite 
recent  and  entirely  orthographical.     Such  instances  are  numerous. 

The  great  puzzle,  however,  in  Ws.  was  the  fractures.  Grimm 
calls  only  EA,  EO,  IE,  fractures  {Brechungen)^  considering  them 
to  be  short,  while  EA',  EO',  IE'  are  termed  diphthongs,  because 
they  are  long.  The  distinction  is  literary,  not  phonetic.  The 
puzzle  was  to  know  how  they  were  pronounced,  especially  the 
latter.  Now  our  living  dialects  are  full  of  fractures,  under  which 
I  include  diphthongs,  because  they  have  the  same  phonetic  cha- 
racter of  a  glide  connecting  two  vowels,  either' or  perhaps  both 
of  which  may  be  long,  and  either  or  both  of  which  may  have  the 
stress,  which  by  no  means  necessarily  lies  on  the  long  voweL  In 
Ws.  hredd  (bre&d)  bread,  possibly  both  elements  had  the  stress, 
but  certainly  the  first  had  it  and  was  short,  and  the  second, 
whether  it  had  it  or  not,  was  certainly  long.  The  Coniston  (niav) 
knave  is  a  precise  analogue.  It  is  in  D  31  that  the  fractures  are 
best  preserved  with  distinct  elements.  Elsewhere  the  first  element 
generally  usurps  the  stress,  and  the  second  becomes  indistinct,  and 
then  often  a  curious  metathesis  takes  place,  the  stress  passing  over 
to  the  second  element,  and  the  first,  if  (i,  u),  is  generally  conceived 
as  consonantal,  and  in  the  received  pron.  of  one  has  certainly 
become  consonantal.  This  one  is  I  think  the  only  example  of  a 
fracture,  not  being  a  commonly  recognised  diphthong,  which  remains 
in  received  speech.  We  had  Ws.  A'N  and  the  fracture,  regular  in 
many  places  with  A',  was  (u«n),  which  by  metathesis  of  stress 
became  (lia'n)  now  (won). 

By  peculiar  fracturing  also  I',  U'  have  fallen  into  (a'i,  a'u),  every 
step  being  illustrated  in  the  M.  districts  for  I',  and  in  I)  31  for  XT', 
as  already  indicated.  The  change  of  E'  into  (ii)  is  also  explained 
through  the  common  form,  not  M.  only,  of  (e»)  leading  t4>  (d), 
when  {e)  becomes  lost  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  long  lost  in  feeling,  to 
those  who  say  (^1).  0'  is  very  varied  in  treatment.  We  have  no  (du) 
as  an  analogue  to  (^i)  so  far  as  I  know,  but  the  change  from  (oo)  to 
(uu)  took  place  in  the  xv  th  century  or  earlier,  as  also  the  change 
of  E'  from  (ee)  to  (ii),  and  it  seems  to  be  upon  (uu)  as  a  change 
from  0'  that  there  arose  those  curious  forms  adumbrating  Fr.  k, 
which  serve  to  explain  the  Fr.  u  itself. 

The  above  are  merely  discursive  remarks,  shewing  some  of  the 
immediate  applications  of  this  investigation  within  its  own  limits, 
and  roughly  indicating  a  few  of  the  points  requiring  careful 
treatment  hereafter.  And  it  will  doubtless  be  reserved  to  some 
future  philologist,  possibly  of  German  extraction,  to  exploit 
my  materials  properly.  But  I  consider  the  main  value  of  my 
investigations  not  to  be  specially  English,  but  generally  philological, 
as  respects  related  forms  of  words.  We  have  hitherto  had  to  treat 
these  as  relations  of  groups  of  letters  rather  than  groups  of  sounds. 
The  third  ed.  of  the  first  part  of  Grimm's  grammar  is  a  striking 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Now  the  old  writers  were  clever  men  no 
doubt,  but  i^Tobably  uo  ^^at  phonetists — at  any  rate  modem  writers  of 
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dialect  have  not  proved  themselves  to  be  so.  The  old  writers  grounded 
their  writing  on  the  pron.  of  Latin  in  their  time.  The  Dutch  and 
Germans  and  Italians  have  chosen  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
alphabet.  They  were  of  course  different.  The  trouble  I  had  with 
^Winkler's  notations  (Part  IV.  pp.  1371-3)  shews  the  difficulties  of  in- 
terpreting them.  Hence  we  cannot  assume  the  old  notation,  however 
much  theoretically  rectified  and  enlarged  (as  by  the  introduction  of 
two  forms  of  E,  0),  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  The  orthography 
used  by  myself  is  not  so  The  ears  which  heard  the  sounds  did 
not  always  hear  correctly,  and  I  cannot  claim  myself  to  have 
always  rightly  interpreted  the  data  of  my  informants.  But 
at  any  rate  I  here  present  for  the  first  time  in  a  uniform 
orthography,  carefully  prepared,  elaborated  and  explained,  the 
pronunciation  of  one  language  in  its  various  forms,  extending 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  area,  from  Land's  End  to  the  Shetlands, 
and  offering  sufficiently  striking  contrasts,  deriving  my  infor- 
mation, not  from  books  of  dead  authors  impossible  to  verify  or 
explain  by  immediate  intercourse,  but  from  living  men  and  women 
who  either  themselves  speak  the  dialect,  or  have  had  long  and 
constant  intercourse  with  natural  speakers,  and  who  were  not  only 
capable  of  being  interviewed,  but  have  actually  been  frequently 
interviewed  or  examined  on  paper  in  the  course  of  long  correspon- 
dence till  something  approaching  to  certainty  had  been  evolved. 
The  numerous  illustrations  therefore  which  I  present  are  a  fund 
for  future  philological  investigation,  and  I  shall  spare  no  pains  in 
giving  them  correctly  to  the  linguist  as  I  have  spared  no  pains  or 
labour  or  time  in  collecting  them,  from  numerous  most  obliging 
informants. 

Dates. 

In  conclusion,  I  add  some  dates  concerning  my  Early  JSngliih 
Pronunciation^  of  which  the  present  investigation  forms  a  part,  as  I 
wish  to  preserve  them  in  connection  with  an  undertaking  that  has 
occupied  me  for  so  many  years. 


1848,  Jane,  first  attempt  at  writing 
dialectal  pronunciation  from  dic- 
tation, being  Duneau  Gray. 

1859,  Feb.  14,  on  this  (Valentine's) 
day  I  discovered  in  the  British 
Museum  Salesbury^  "  Dictionary 
in  Enclyfhe  and  Welfh — where- 
▼nto  IS  prefixed  a  httle  treatyfe 
of  the  englyf  he  pronunciacion  of 
the  letters,^'  1547,  which  was  the 
origin  of  my  paper  in  1867,  and 
hence  of  the  whole  of  my  work 
on  Early  Englith  Pronunciation 
(E.  E.  P.)  and  the  present  inquiry 
into  dialectal  phonology. 

1866,  Dec.  Paper  on  *'  Palaeotype,  or 
the  representation  of  Spoken 
Sounds  for  philological  purposes 
hy  means  of  the  Ancient  Types," 
to  the  Philological  Society  (Ph. 
S.).      This    wes    the    alphabet 


which  made  my  E.  E.  P.  and 
investigations  of  Dialectal  Phono- 
logy possible,  as  no  new  types 
were  required. 

1867,  Feb.  Paper  to  Ph.  S.  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  English  in  the 
XYith  century,  the  foundation 
of  my  E.  E.  P. — Oct.  Began  the 
MS.  of  E.E.  P. 

1868,  Aug.  First  dialectal  information 
written  from  dictation  at  Nor- 
wich 

1869,  Feb.  Publication  of  E.  E.  P., 
Part  I.  For  dialectal  collections, 
see  pp.  227  and  291.— Aug. 
Publication  of  E.  E.  P.,  Part  11. 

1870,  April.     Paper  on  Glossic  to  the 
Ph.  S.,  printed  entirely  in  Glossic 
in  the  Iransactions,  with  Ke^  tA 
Universal  Glossic.     Tb\&  >*  *^^ 
alphabet  in  my  EngtimH    JiviUcU 
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— their  Sounds  and  Homeif  for 
the  English  Dialect  Society,  and 
it  has  been  used  in  many  of  that 
Society*  B  publications. 

1871,  Feb.  PubUcation  of  E.  E.  P., 
Part  III.,  with  a  Notice  starting 
my  systematic  enouiry  into  the 
Pronunciation  of  English  Dia- 
lects, and  giving  a  table  of 
**  presumed  Varieties  of  English 
pronunciation.*'  In  a  reprint  of 
this,  widely  circulated,  containing 
a  Key  to  Glossic,  and  callea 
**  Varieties  of  English  Pronun- 
ciation," I  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  an  English  Dialect  Society , 
which  has  subsequently  done 
good  work. 

1872,  April  and  May,  Papers  on 
Dipnthongs  to  the  Ph.  S.,  incor- 
porated in  E.  E.  P.,  Part  IV. 

1873,  Feb.  Paper  on  Accent  and 
Emphasis  to  the  Ph.  S.,  incor- 
porated in  E.  E.  P.,  Part  IV.— 
May,  Paper  on  Final  E  to  the 
Ph.  S.,  to  form  part  of  E.  E.  P., 
Part  VI.— Sept.  First  edition 
of  the  Compttrative  Specimen 
(cs.)  used  for  collecting  informa- 
tion on  dialectal  pronunciation. 

1874,  Jan.  Paper  on  Physical  Theory 
of  Aspiration  to  the  Ph.  S.  incor- 
porated in  E.E.P.,  Part  IV.— 
M  arch .  Paper  on  Vowel  Changes 
in  English  Dialects  to  the  Ph.  S. 
—Dec.  Publication  of  E.  E.  P., 
Part  IV. 

1875,  Paper  on  the  classification  of 
the  English  Dialects  to  the  Ph.  S. 
— June,  second  edition  of  cs. 

1876,  March.  Lecture  on  Dialects  to 
the  London  Institution,  when 
my  first  lam  Dialectal  Map  was 
drawn  and  shewn,  leaving  a 
blank  from  the  Wash  to  Sussex. 
— July  to  Sep.  Going  over  the 
whole  of  Prince  L.-L.  Bona- 
parte's Dialect  Library,  and 
making  extracts  for  this  work. — 
Dec.  The  London  Institution 
Lecture  repeated  at  Norwood. 
These  lectures  were  most  im- 
portant preliminary  work  for  the 
investigation. 

1877,  Mar.  Paper  on  Dialectal  Phono- 
logy to  the  Ph.  S.— Oct.  Issue 
of  my  original  Word -Lists  (wl.) 
suggested  oy  the  last  paper. 

1879,  Jan.  Two  lectures  on  Dialects 
at  Newcastle- on -Tyne,  with  the 
large  map  reconstituted  and  gaps 


filled  in,   whence   I   got  moclk 

information    for  N.   div.— Feb. 

Issue  of  my  Dialect  Test.  —April 

and  May,  two  reports  to  the  Ph.  S. 

on  the  state  of  my  investigadoDs. 
1880,    Oct.     Lecture  on   Dialectt  to 

Working  Men*8  College. 
1882,  Dec.  Paper  on  Dialects  of  Soath 

of  England  to  Ph.  S. 

1882,  April.  Paper  on  the  Dialects  of 
Midland  and  Eastern  Coontia 
to  the  Ph.  S. 

1883,  March.  Paper  on  the  Dialecti 
of  the  Northern  Counties  to  the 
Ph.S. — May.  Lecture  on  Dialecte 
to  the  College  for  Men  and 
Women. — Nov.  Paper  on  the 
Lowland  Dialects  (Mainland)  to 
the  Ph.  S. 

1884,  April.  Paper  on  the  Dialects 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
(Insular)  and  of  the  Isle  of  Han 
to  the  Ph.  S. 

1885,  May.  I  made  a  report  to  the 
Ph.  S.  on  the  Dialectal  Work  I 
had  done  since  19  Nov.  1883. 

1886,  May.  First  Report  on  Dialectal 
Work  to  the  Ph.  S. 

1887,  May.  Second  Report  on  Dia- 
lectal Work  to  the  Ph.  S. 

To  account  for  some  of  the  delays 
and  gaps  I  may  mention  that  in  1874, 
April,  I  wrote  my  treatise  on  Algthre 
identijied  with  Oeometty^  and  in  Jnne, 
my  treatise  on  the  Qtumtitative  iVv- 
nuneiation  of  Latin,  and  that  in  1875, 
June,  I  published  the  first  edition  of 
my  translation  of  Uelmholtx  on  the 
Sensations  of  Tone ;  in  1876  my  tract 
on  the  JSttfflishf  Dionysian  and  Bellenie 
Pronunciations  of  Oreek^  and  in  1881 
two  papers  on  the  Computatien  of 
Logarithms  for  the  Royal  Society 
(Proceedings,  voL  31,  pp.  381-413]; 
in  1880,  Mar.,  my  labonons  Histery 
of  Musical  Pitch  for  the  Society  of 
Arts ;  in  1885,  April,  my  account  of 
the  Musical  Scales  of  Various  Natumt, 
also  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in 
July  the  second  edition  of  my  trans- 
lation of  Helmholti,  all  works  re- 
quiring much  preparation  and  often 
lengthy  investigations,  and  hence 
greatly  interfering  with  other  work. 
I  had  also  five  Ptesidential  Addresses 
to  prepare  for  the  Ph.  S.  and  deliver 
in  1872,  1873,  1874,  1881,  and  1882, 
each  of  them  occupying  much  time, 
and  three  of  them  involving  consider- 
able correspondence. 
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Friday,  Hay  20,  1887. — Anniversary  Meeting. 


The  Rev.  Prof.  Satce,  M.A.,  Prezidenty  in  the  Chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  wer  returnd  to  the  Council  of 
University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  its  rooms  for  the 
Society's  Meetings.  The  Trezurer  red  his  Cash-acount  for  the 
year  1886,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  wer  returnd  to  the 
Auditors.  Votes  of  thanks  wer  also  past  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  Trezurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  asistance  they  had  aforded 
in  the  Society's  work.     For  the  Trezurer's  acount,  see  next  page. 

The  Pkezident  then  red  his  Adress,  which  was  on  *  The  Primitiv 
Area  of  the  Arians.'  He  suported  the  vew  of  Dr.  R.  G. 
Latham  and  Prof.  Penka,  that  this  area  was  not  in  Asia,  as  was 
formerly  supozed,  hut  in  Europe,  and  was  prohahly  to  be  identified 
-with  Scandinavia.  The  Adress  forms  part  of  the  Tranzactions  for 
1885-7. 

Dr.  FuBNivALL  propozed  and  Mr.  Ellis  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Prezident  for  his  able  and  interesting  Adress.  In  the 
discussion  that  followd, 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  the  Prezident  had  purified  Penka's  theory 
of  its  excrescences  and  absurdities.  The  fault  of  Penka*s  work 
-was  the  ocurrence,  on  almost  every  page,  of  some  statement  filo- 
logicaly  preposterous,  which  was  uzualy  irelevant  to  Penka's 
argument.  The  Prezident  had  only  adopted  Penka's  general 
concluzion,  and  had  not  atempted  to  localize  the  original  home  of 
the  Arians  too  minutely.  Hense  most  of  the  objections  hitherto 
raizd  against  the  theory  disapeard.  Mr.  Bradley  however  thoht 
that  the  hard  and  fast  Ime  which  existed  between  the  Teutonic  and 
Lithuanian  languages  was  inconsistent  with  a  North-European 
origin  of  the  Arians,  and  pointed  rather  to  the  East  of  Europe  as 
their  primitiv  area. 

Prof.  RiETJ  coud  not  admit  that  the  Arians  wer  only  in  the  Stone 
Age  at  the  period  of  their  dispersion.  They  had  similar  words  for 
metals,  such  as  silver^  iron,  gold. 

The  Prezident  replied  that  Schrader  had  shown  that  the  primitiv 
Arians  wer  aquainted  with  metals,  but  did  not  uze  them  for  wepons. 
The  cognate  words  in  diff*erent  Arian  languages  oftn  ment  different 
metals :  thus,  the  word  for  iron  in  Sanskrit  was  equated  with  the 
word  for  hronz  or  copper  in  Greek.  The  Arians  wer  probably  also 
aquainted  with  iron  in  the  meteoric  form. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Morris  thoht  that  if  Scandinavia  had  been  the 
primitiv   Arian  home,  the  languages   of  that  country  woud  be 
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nearest  to  the  original  type,  which  was  not  the  case.  He  was  stil 
a  believer  in  the  old  theory  of  an  Aziatic  origin. 

The  Fbezidknt  remarkt  that  Prof.  Bhys  adopted  the  vew  that 
the  Kelts  came  from  Northern  Scandinavia. 

On  the  propozal  of  Dr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
following  Members  wer  elected  as  Officers  for  the  Session  1887-8  : — 
Prmdent :  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. —  Fice-Prezidents  : 
Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Alexander  John  Ellis, 
B.A.,  F.R.S. ;  The  Rev.  Richaid  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Henry 
Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D. ;  James  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  M.A. ;  Prince 
Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte;  The  Rev.  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D. —  Ordinary  Members  of  Council:  Rev.  Geo.  B.  R. 
Bousfield,  B.A. ;  Henry  Bradley,  Esq. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ; 
F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. ;  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  A.M.,  Litt.Doc. ;  Henry 
Hucks  Gibbs,  M.A. ;  Henry  Jenner,  Esq. ;  Prof.  T.  de  Lacouperie, 
Ph.D. ;  James  Lecky,  Esq.  ;  E.  L.  Lushington,  M.A.,  LL.D. ; 
Prof.  R.  Martineau,  M.A. ;  Rev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor,  M.A. ;  W.  R. 
Morfill,  M. A. ;  J.  Peile,  M.A.,  Litt.Doc. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate, 
M.A. ;  W.  R.  8.  Ralston,  Esq. ;  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Ph.D. ;  Prof. 
Ridgeway,  M.A. ;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.;  R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lit., 
M.A. — I^ezurer:  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The  Mount,  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  N.W. — ITon.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 


Friday,  June  3,  1887. 


A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Fice-Prezidenty  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Leckt  read  a  paper  on  ''Connemara  Gaelic."  He 
had  studied  Gaelic  in  August,  1883,  in  the  island  of  Achill,  and  in 
August,  1884,  5  and  6  at  Renvyle  in  Connemara.  The  majority  of 
the  natives  of  these  districts  are  bilingual ;  but  a  few  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  English,  and  a  moderate  number,  especially  of  the 
younger  generation,  speak  English  only.  Many  parts  of  the  country 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
still  found  there,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people,  and  the  peculiar 
scenery.  In  concert  with  a  fellow-student,  Mr.  Larminie,  the 
reader  of  the  paper  had  collected  a  number  of  Gaelic  stories,  from 
dictation  of  the  natives.  Of  these  stories  a  few  resembled  those 
published  by  J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay,  but  others  were  distinct  from 
any  hitherto  known. 

The  general  features  of  the  dialect  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  as  those  of  literary  Gaelic.  We  had  to  distinguish  six 
places  at  which  consonants  were  formed ;  there  being,  in  addition  to 
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the  four  classes,  back,  front,  point,  and  lip,  found  in  mo6t 
languages,  two  other  classes,  one  intermediate  to  back  and  front, 
the  other  intermediate  to  front  and  point.  Again,  several  con- 
sonants were  formed  by  simultaneous  action  of  two  separate  parts 
of  the  vocal  organs,  as  back -f  point,  back+lip,  or  front + lip.  This 
was  no  new  principle  in  phonetics,  as  it  was  largely  illustrated  in 
the  Eussian  consonants,  and  was  still  more  familiar  in  ordinary 
vowels,  the  English  (oo)  awe  being  partly  formed  by  simultaDeons 
action  of  back -flip,  and  the  French  (y)  u  by  front+lip.  See  for  a 
Melanesian  parallel,  the  Proceedings  for  1885,  June  19,  page  xxii, 
line  16,  where  a  variety  of  m,  formed  by  (m)  +  (7),  is  quoted. 

Elision  and  assimilation  were  more  extensive  in  this  dialect  than 
in  the  literary  Gaelic.  Thus  a  contraction  (meis)  with  English  ^, 
was  found,  meaning  "  there  should  be  its  knowledge,"  which 
corresponded  to  the  literary  m-biidheadh  a  fhios.  Again  the 
literary  chuir  »i^zput  he,  became  almost  (xwirsh  shr^)  the  r 
(palatalized)  and  the  «,  really  (sh),  melting  into  a  sound  inter- 
mediate to  both. 

Mr.  Leckt  had  compiled  a  list  of  about  30  vowels  (not  including 
diphthongs)  and  about  60  consonants,  which  were  all  distinct  in 
the  dialect.  To  symbolize  these  strained  the  resources  of  phonetic 
notation,  especially  as  no  extension  of  the  Boman  alphabet  by 
means  of  new  letters  was  practicable.  All  the  existing  letters  had  to 
be  utilized,  (q)  being  best  assigned  to  the  velar  voiceless  sound,  and 
(k)  to  the  palatal,  as  has  been  done  by  the  new  German  school  of 
Brugmann  and  Osthoff.  The  voiced  counterpart  of  (k)  would  be 
written  (g),  and  the  voiced  velar  stop  could  only  be  represented 
by  (c).  This  was  the  old  value  of  (c),  and  appeared  to  be  the  most 
practical.  With  turned  letters  and  a  very  few  digraphs,  we  could 
obtain  a  rapid  and  convenient  script  for  noting  down  Gaelic  prose 
or  poetry. 

There  was  a  great  need  for  other  workers  to  record  the  rapidly 
disappearing  varieties  of  spoken  Gaelic.  It  would  be  best  for  each 
student  to  take  only  one  dialect  and  analyze  it  completely,  instead 
of  wandering  through  a  series  of  dialects  and  superficially  noting  their 
salient  peculiarities.  All  descriptions  of  sounds  should  moreover 
be  founded  on  a  physiological  analysis,  such  as  that  employed  in  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Melville  Bell  and  Sweet.  The  acoustical  method, 
sometimes  recommended,  was  impracticable,  and  the  comparison 
with  foreign  sounds  as  usually  practised  was  inexact  and  misleading. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  the  Gaelic  system  of  sounds  the  most  difficult 
he  had  ever  heard  of,  more  difficult  than  even  the  Arabic.  In  his 
article  on  '^Speech  sounds**  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannicaf  he  had 
inserted  an  actjount  of  some  of  the  sounds  from  information  suppHed 
by  Mr.  Lecky. 

Mr.  Bradley  said  that  one  of  the  stories  read  with  the  paper,  that 
of  "buying  a  horse's  egg,**  was  familiar  to  him  as  a  popular 
English  tale. 

Mr.  Flannert  read  a  passage  in  literary  Gaelic  to  illustrate  its 
divergence  from  the  provincial  dialect.     He  said  that  some  of  the 
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translations  and  explanations  given  by  western  natives  were 
incorrect.  Thus,  the  phrase  for  "one  of  a  pair  of  shoes"  did  nc^ 
mean  **  half  a  shoe,"  but  meant  **  the  shoe  of  one  side."  The 
idioms  in  Connemara  Gaelic  appeared  to  be  correct  for  the  most 
part,  but  a  few  were  obviously  borrowed  from  English.  As  regards 
the  dialects  of  Irish  Gaelic,  there  were  two  main  varieties,  one 
being  found  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn  across  Ireland  from 
Dublin  to  Gal  way,  the  other  to  the  south  of  that  line.  The 
Connemara  dialect  had  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  both  varieties ; 
thus  in  Connemara,  as  in  the  South,  poll^za  hole,  rhymed  more 
to  English  howlj  and  not  to  English  hull  as  in  the  Northern 
Gaelic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Connemara  dialect  had  the  stress 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  had  also  Northern  Gaelic. 

Mr.  Lecky  remarked  that  much  variation  of  pronunciation 
existed  even  in  Connemara.  The  younger  speakers  did  not  appear 
to  use  the  double  I  broad  at  the  beginning  of  words,  while  the  old 
did  so  use  it.  He  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Plannery  for  help  in 
translating  the  stories. 


Friday,  June  17,  1887. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq.,  E.A.,  Fice-JPrezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Teebien  de  Lacoupebie  red  a  paper  on  **The  Pre- 
Chineze  Languages  of  China."  This  paper  has  been  issued  as  a 
report  forming  part  of  the  Prezident's  Adress  for  1886.  The 
paper  was  followd  by  a  conversation  on  English  idioms. 


STEPHEN   AUSTIN   AND  SONS,   PRINTERS,  HERTFORD. 
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